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to exist between the motions of a star and the 
life of a human being; yet we are indebted to 
them for a great deal of onr earlier astronomical 
knowledge. The alchemists who spent their 
lives in the search fur the philosopher’s stone, 
and the mechanicians who devoted years to their 
quest of perpetual motion, did not spend, their 
lives altogether in vain; for in many depart- 
ments of chemistry and mechanics, we are now 
reaping the fruits of their labours. Hence, 
also, in more recent times the search after the : 
beginnings of life— the dream of spontaneous 
generation— -while fruitless in its ' direct endea- 
vour, has already conferred upon tis blessings 
great and manifold. 

In 1837, Schwann, a Berlin scientist, made the 
important announcement, that when a .decoction of 
meat is effectually screened from the atmosphere, 
putrefaction never sets in. Bractically, the same 
principle is the secret of success in the modern 
trade of preserving meat in tin cans by exclusion 
of the air. Twenty-two years after Schwann’s 
announcement, a book appeared from the pen of 
an eminent Ercnchman, F. A. Totichet, giving the 
results of numerous experiments altogether opposed 
to Schwann’s conclusions. Deeply inletestel in 
the discussion, Pasteur, a young French cliemist 
determined to take the matter in hand, and 
monced a series of experiments which have yiel^M 
the most interesting and valuable results. 
ing with the air, he found that many of :thhj uoating 
particles are hot mere specks of inanimate dust, 
but organised bodies containing the germs of 
life. , Some of the.se he iutrodiioed into animal 
and vegetable infusions, wliich he had previously 
boiled, to de.stroy any living - organisms which 
might be present in the liquid, the result being 
that he 80011 obtained an abimdance of microscopic 
life, and in e short time the infusions invariably 
became putrid. On the other hand, when similar 
infusions were thoroughly protected from the 
entrance of- th^e atnio.sphcric particle.s, not the 
slightest indication of life appeared in the liquid, 
even aftep months and years ; but when the 
snmlWfc d^Op of any decomposing liquid was 
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The ; compo.sition of the atmosphere has been 
regarded for years a.s a subject wliicli chemists 
have long since decided ■with an exaetnes.s which 
can scarcely be improved upon. Text-books 
inform us that the air we breathe is in the 
main a hiixtttte of the well-known gases oxygen 
and nitrogen, .together With a small but . uniform 
proportion of carbonic acid g.as. 

Such is, indeed, the composition of pure ‘air ; ' 
but life is so widely diffused over the globe that j 
excfqit in high Alpine regions, the atiuo.sphcre 
ovarywhefe contains impiiritia.s of a more or less 
detriiiiBiital churactur. Our fires and lights pour 
into the air inuumurablc particles of solid carbon, 
and vapours of petroleum, creosote, and sulphurons 
iicul, Our, bakers send into it annually some 
millions of gallons of alcoliol from the fermenting 
proc(!8.s connected with bread-making ; dead and 
decaying animals and vegetables supply their 
quota of gusequs materials ; while the industries j 
which bring us huich of onr wealtb, diffuse 
thrbugliout llie air numerous .small i)article.s of 
starch, wool, cbltcm, brickdust, arsenic, and other 
.sukstuTices. But tliesc impurities, considerable 
though they may appear, are really of minor 
impiirtanc(?. The winds and rains, which we 
vaguely speak of ns ‘cleuring the air,’ carry off 
irihst of the suspended .qwrtides and wa.sh the 
■soluble ga-iOS: into the Hoil, There i.s another 
class of at moi-phoric impurities, however, so 
uuis'crml in their diffusiMn, and of such vast 
iiiiporUince in tboir effects, that a thorough 
le-quainfaiice with tliein will be fraught witli 
incidcnlablc benefit to mankind. Tlieso we are 
familiar with as the motes which dance in the 
Bimbeams, the flatting mattem in the air, now. 
Icnnwu to consist, in jmrt at least, of Disease 
(.lerms. . 

Ko■^vaday.■^, people are inclined to scoff at the 
aims of llw old ]ihilQsophcra ; but we ought to 
romembof how much motion science owes to 
lhcs(> early invc.<ligiitor.s, The astrologers nuiy 
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added, or ordinary air obtained access to the cleM 
infusions, lift^hegan to manifest itself^ and soon 
the water teemed with myriads of niicroscopio 
organisms. 

In this way Pasteur established the fact, that 
just as oahs grow from acorns, or thistles from 
thistle-seed, so these minute living organisms arc. 
produced according to the common law of genera- 
tion, springing from previously existing geruis 
or seacls, hut never growing spontaneously, or 
giving the shghte.st indication that life ever 
proceeds from anything which has not itself 
owed its existence to some previ.ous life. Since 
■then, hmumerahle experiments conducted by our 
iEustrious countryman Profes.sor Tyndall, have 
fully corroborated Pasteur’s researches. 

Now, lot ns glance at several widely separated 
departments of every-day life, and investigate 
a few facts which have apparently hut little 
connection with each other. - 

When milh : is long exposed to ' tho air, it 
.becomes sour or putrid ; and If W’e place a droj 
.of sour milk under the microscope, we shall find 
a ., number of small organisms linked together 
like : heads upon a string. These are the cause 
of the sourness ; for they have decompo-sed the 
sugar : of the milk into lactic acid, the substance 
which imparts the sour taste. The organism 
which produces this change is similar in nature 
and appearance to the well-known yeast-plant, 

hich oil ■ 


which changes sugar into, alcohol. Takingj jmjy,) 
- a - drop of putrid milk, we find it exhibits 
, different appearance from, that which- is shin 
sour :; for ft swarms with rapidly moving speck 
: which receive the : common name of bacteria. 
'These organisms are very minute, much smaller 
than those producing sourness, and they are in 
. every case the active agents in produemg . putre- 
faction. Expose milk, or, meat, or vegetables to 
-j: the air, and in a short time they will swarm 
:.:,;^lih|bftote^a. Keep the air from them, and not 
:. :^e.:iQ'f.j^h 0 a 0 organisms wi^ 

. sBel.' .1);^ sAow turn our thoughts for a inomont 
-;-.tO :lFra'ti,c 0 . :_ About twenty years ago, a disastrous 

■ edlkworm disease reduced the produce of cocoons 
-.feomi fifty-two million pounds in 1863 to eight 
: million pounds in 1806, involving a loss of 
; some- hundred million francs. Examined under 
tile- microscope, the blood of the diseased 
.silkworm was: foimd to contain innumerable 
animated . vibratory, corpuscles ; -the silk-bag was 

■ fiUed with these, instead of with : the. clear 
s;: material from which the silk is spun ; and these 
f organisms were present in still larger size in 
: . the . mature motlas. Starting with these facts, 

M. Pasteur attacked the problem, and by 
,:i:8ec.ivping healthy eggs produced by healthy moths, 
and .by carefully guarding against contagion, 
restoWd to Prance her valuable silk husbandry, 

‘ But ivMe tlie practical results he accomplished 
mtest the accuracy of Ms views and predictions, 
iaie obsyrVhtione which led to iheso results are 
more impisdiately interesting. Prom moths 
untaihted. by'disoase he obtained healthy worms, 
and ea^ he conducted his experiments. 
Taking b. diseased worm, and rubbing it up in 
water, ho mixed a little with the food of healthy 
ilkworms ; the rdm-E being that all the latter 
became infeotA and flnafly died. A .single 
meal was snffidanls to poison them, and Sio 
progress of the disease was always attended by 


a gradual hlerense in the number of the above 
anmialcular : corpuscles found in their blood. 
During these investigations, M, Pasteur proved 
that the disease was spread by the wqrms 
scratching each other with their^ claws, and thus 
introducing the disease genhs into tlie wound. 
He found too, that the refuse of diseased worms 
contained infectious organisms, ami tlii.s adliering 
to the mulberry : leaves, .spread infeetipn iinmiig 
other worms foetling oh these leaves, 

The same distinguished eheiit.ist had Ms atten- 
tion, drawn fb - the losses frequently austaiUed 
by tho wine-growers and Ymegar-makora of 
Franco. The wines wouM ; often , become -nn- 
accouiitably acid or bitter, and millions of 
money were in this way lost to: Ida countrymen. 
Setting to work in Ills usual thorough and 
scientific fashion, he soon discovered that tlm 
wine disease was due to the presence of n|unerons 
microscopic organisms on the skin of the grape, 
which, finding their way into the wine, set up 
putrefactive changes . which entirely altered the 
character of the liquor. Having ascertained the 
cause, his next task was to find a reinedy ; and 
before long he made the disooveiy, that by simply 
heating the juice of the grape to a certain 
temperature, these putrefactive gemti were all 
destroyed, without in any way damaging the 
quality of the wine. All three diseases, the 
wine, the vinegar, and the silk, ho traced to 
their living cause.s ; and uventu.ally discovered 
reraedie.s for each by determining the cOhditions 
which prove fatal to these organtols, or which 
prevent their development. . 

Passing now into the surgical ward of an , 
English ho.spital, let us examine an amputated, 
limb which is not healing well. It has begun to 
putrefy. Taking a little of the matter, .we 
examine it under tho microscopR, and find it 
swarming with minute Organisnis sirailar to 
those which we obsen'ed in putrid milk. This 
wound has been exposed to the air. In the 
next room is a somewhat similar amputation, 
except that tho wound was dre,s8ed in snc-li 
a way as to prevent aiiy_ of the .so-called dhst 
of the. air from coming in contact with it, A 
spray, of dilute carbolic acid was kept, plaj'ing 
over it all the time it was Iteing operated upon, 
and now it is hoaling beautifully, for no living . 
germs have obtained acees-s to it, 

A word or two about an animal di,sea»e> 
known as splenic fever will bring ps to the 
well-known zymotic diseases which cariy off so | 
many human beings. As early as 1860 ; it wa-H | 
observed that the blood of animals which bad ] 
died from splenic fever teemed with micri iscopic 
organisms resembling minute truiispdreiit itals ; . 
and- it has been phuied beyohd: all doubt that, 
this fever is duo to.: the. .growth and ilevolop*' 
ment of these, iiumito organisms, . Placed under 
favourable conditions, the rods grow till tlioy. 
often :becoma a ImnJred timo.s tlmir oridimd 
length. After a tiine, little dots appear in ffiem, 
which 'finally grow to ihirmte egg-shaped bodies, 
presenting: an- appearance somewliiit IIM a long 
row of seeds in a pud. Dy-nnd-by the pod— -as 
we may call it— goes to pieces, and tlie seeds 
or. spores am let loose. Many experiments have 
been made with both rods and spores, '* Quinea- 

S rabbits, and mice were inoculated with tho 
1 of diseased animals contaiiimg tho rotls, 
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the mxtlt being that Tithin twenty or thirty 
hours tliey invariably died of splenic fever. By 
drying the blood, which contained only the rods, 
it was found that it did hot retain, its infections 
propartio,? longer, than about a month ; but blood 
eoiitajning the developed spores, dried and reduced 
to dust, even after being kept foiu’ years, proved 
as deadly as at first. 

/ In 1868, M. CliauVeau made some interesting 
disedyeries concerning the infectious matter in 
cow-pox, sheep-pox, small-pox, hydrophobia, 
glanders, and syphilis. Taldng some of the 
matter, he found that it consisted of a fluid in 
which were numerous minute granular particles, 
some of : them so minute as to pass through the 
finest filters. , ’When diluted with -water, the 
larger particles siihsided, the finer granules, 
however, remaining suspended in the water, 
and the liquid still retaining its infeotigus pro- 
perties ; kuf ky difluaign in distilled water, 
these minute particles Were cempletely sepa- 
rated, and the liquid then proved harmless. 
It was thus shown that the infection tvas com- 
municated by tbese minute organised particles, 
and that even a single one of these possesses 
such inconceivable fecundity that it . -will xjro- 
dnee quite as powerful effects as if a large 
quantity of concentrated matter had been intro- 
duced into the system. Sufficient evidence has 
-thus :been obtained, to prove, that many diseases 
are propagated by minute organisms ; and it is 
now a -well-ascertained , fact that scarlatina, diph- 
theria, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers are 
spread in the same fashion. 

Let us then briefly sum up what is at present 
known about, the Germ Tlieory of disease. , Ex- 
periments having sho-\vn tlint no life is kno-ym to 
spring from inanimate matter, we may reason- 
ably conclude that just as wheat does "nut grow 
except from seed, so no disoa.se occurs without 
some disease germ to produce it. Then, again, 
we may take it for certain that each disease 
is due to the development of a particular land 
of germ. If we plant small-pox germs, we do 
nqt reap: a crop of scaidatina or measles ; but just 
as wheat springs from wheat, each disease has: 
its, own distinctive germs, Each comes from 
a pm'ent stock, and has existed somewhere 
previously.. It: is true that complications occur, 
severaldiseiises running their course at onetime, 

‘ or one after the other ; but however uncomnion, 
none of therir are new. After a forest is cut. 
down, a new variety of trees may spring up ;: 
.; but nobody supposes them to have .grown spon-, 
:iaiie.0U8ly. ; , the seeds existed there before, and: 
their gro-wth was due to the occurrence of con- 
ditions favourable to their development. So the 
disease germs which are always : floating about 
may . frequently be introduced : into our bodies;, 
but . it : B“:only ; when they meet with suitable 
conditions that . the-y^ . t^^^ root and produce, 
disease. Under ..ordinary circumstances, these 
germs, though nearly always- present; are com-, 
parativelf few in number, and in an extremely 
dry and indurated state. Thus, they may fre- 
quently enter our bodies- without meeting -with 
tne conditions easeatiol to their growth; for 
experiments have: showu'.that it is very difficult 
to moisten tliein, and till they are - moistened 
they do not begin^ to develop. In a healthy, 
system they remain inactive, But. anything 


tending to weaken or impair the bodily organa 
furnishes favourable conditions, *nd thus epi- 
demics almost always originate and are :most 
fatal in those quarters of our great cities whore 
dirt, squalor, and foul air render sound liealtli 
almost an impossibility. : Thus, too, armies 
suddenly _ transferred from the regularity and 
comparative comfort of barrack-life to the dangers; 
toil, and exposure of the battlefield and the 
trenches, are often attacked by epidemics. Ha-ving 
once got a beginning, epidemics rapidly spread. 
The. germs tire then sent into the nil' in great 
nmnbers and in a moist state ; and the pnoba- 
bilities.of their entering, and of their establishing 
themselves even in healthy bodies, are vastly 
increased. For the same reasons, one disease 
not nnfrequently follows another. - The latter 
is commonly said to have ‘ changed ' into the 
former ; but probably the two are entirely dis- 
tinct, the second being simply due to tbe we^- 
ening of the system. : 

Another widespread belief : is that foul smells 
give rise to disease. It is not, strictly speak- 
ing, the foul gases, but tlie germs present in 
them, that produce the diseases. The effluvia, - 
however, are themselves injurious to health, while 
they are indications of a state of matters much 
more dangerous; and it is never sufficient ts 
destroy evil odours without searching oiit and - 
removing the causes that pjroduce them. 

Climate and the weather have also much influ- . 
once on the vitality of these germs. Cold is a 
preventive against some diseases, heat against 
others. But -u'o have still much to learn regard- 
ing their behaviour under varying conditions. 
Tyndall found, that : sunlight greatly retarded 
and sometimes entirely prevented putrefaction ; 
while dirt is aKvays favourable to the gro-wth 
and development of the germs. Sunshine and 
cleanliness are undoubtedly the best and cheapest :: 
preventives against disease. 

The method in which these diseases are spread 
demonstrates the necessity and value of thorough 
disinfection. A person suireriug from one of 
these zymotic diseases is affected, say, in the 
throat ; well, every time he spits or coughs, 
or .perhaps With every breath, he discharges 
from his throat a great number of the organisms : 
whose development has produced: the disease. : 
These may pass directly into the body of some 
one'-'.near, and thus set up disease in a: second:, 
person, and so on; or falling on the ground,: .or : 
settlmg upon clothes or: carpets, they mav dpy 
up like particles of: dust, and be Bliaien.'bH'the 
clothes, perhaps many months after, or be carried 
by the wind to places at a .considerebld;.idiatance. 
In cither ctise, still retaining all their virulence, 
they -wdll give rise to a ft'Csh outbreak of disease 
whenever they meet with favourable conditions. 
Thorough fumigation , or othffipsjniethod of destroy- 
ing their vitality, largely or eath'ely prevante 
this. 

In the case of diseases such as typhoid, which :; 
attack the stomach, : disease germs are removed - 
along with the exorefe ; ' and if, as is often the cas^ 
the drainage of the town flows inlo a river, and 
that river ■fe hsed -M some after-portion of its course 
as the watm^snpply of any town near its banks, 
there is great danger of disease being coramuni- 
qated by the water which we dnnk ; for however 
wdl it may be purified and filtered, we have no 
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gnarantee Chat it will contain none of these gerin9, 

, wMolx \re haws ee&n are so sinall that they pMs 
through the finest filters. It is in. this way that 
ahnost all the great cholera and typhoid . epidemics 
have spread in London and other towns. .That 
such a disgusting system should he permitted to 
exist, is a disgrace to a wealthy and enlightened 
nation. 

How these organisms may he destroyed in cases 
of disease without injury to the person or animal 
affected,: is the great prohlem ;. which, awaits solu- 
tion. Wino-maKng, hrenfing, silkworm rearing, 
and surgery, have already shown the immense 
importance and practical value' of a knowledge of 
this subject. . Nowadays, in surgical operations 
every part of the iiesli laid hare is washed 
with a dilute solution of carbolic acid, which 
effectually prevents the growth of these germs, 
and the eonsoc[uont mortification wliich used to 
render amputation so frequently fatal. It is 
also known that consumption, which is probably 
a' disease ::set :iip by some of the.se organisms, 
has fin a measure been retarded, if not cured by 
inhalation of carbolic acid. O.xygen, we know, 
when ; in excess, proves a deadly poison to these 
«rgani8m3, .and its entire absence is equally fatal ; 
but the .difficulty in adopting this remedy is that 
it might prove equally fatal to the person suffer- 
ing from the disease. We know enough, however, 
about Disease Germs to show us in •what direc- 
tion future research may be most profitably 
engaged; and it is to be lioped that before long 
we shall obtain either a safe and unfailing remedy, 

. or an efficient preventive against those diseases 
which, set up perhaps hjf a mioroacoino particle, 
eventually decimate continents, and thus afford 
us convincing evidence of the vast importance 
.of so-called ‘little things.’ 


‘ TALENTINE STRANGE. 

' A. SlOfcy OS' THE PIUMEOSE WAY. 

: BY CAVH) CimiSTlE MUKUAY. 

‘ '. . iOTATOER; XXV. -T-* he ’s AN AWFUELY ODD FISH 
' ’ IS STRANGE,’ 

Had Gerard known that Constance was going 
- to. London, he . might perhap.s have been more 
ready tO' accompany his father thither. But, as 
. , a .matteit of fact, the ■visit was . xmpremeditated, 

• The maiden aunt in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 
:;,had: money, and was known to he kindly disposed 
. ; to Constance. : When, therefore, the old lady, 

' ' learning from her brother that he was about 
tq.tisib London, expressed a strong hope that 
. i bring Constance with him, Mr Jolly 

. _ aijoepM the desire as a command. He was not 
unaware of the importance of money ; and though 
Constauoc seemed already fairly provided for, it 
would still he, unwise not to conciliate the maiden 
aunt, who'* was naturally anxious to learn at 
. flrst-h^d the details of her niece's engagement. 
■And if LuoTetiar-that was the name of the 
maiden aunt-Mshould expres.3 any intentions with ! 
respect to her testamentary dispositions, Mr Jolly I 
Was ^quite persuaded that at such a juncture 
nothing could he more ’fiatwol. It was not diffi- 


cult to persuade Constance,; foivto tell the trutli, 
she -(vas: heginning to find tlio social atmosphere 
mf the Grange a little stifling. Her fiit)ier’.s dull 
.pompositic.s and shallow aphori.sms were insiift'er- 
ably tedious. There are a good . many dull ami 
pompous fatliera in the . ■vvorld, •vyho.so daugliters, 
aided by Love, revere and admire them. Con- 
stance xvas unhappily without Love’s aid, and 
. her fatlmr wearied her exactly as uiiy; other prosy 
person would have done. In his ' ininost soul, 
Mr Jolly had an; idea that his style was DisraBHan. 
He : was ConseramtiVe in politics, and modelled 
hinmelf naturally on the : lines of his party cliief'. 
But it is : not , everybody who can fight in ; Saul’s 
armour, and the Disraelian, style, handled by 
Mr Jolly, was a cruel thing to snfler under. : 
Reginald found it eudurahle, hecause it awakened 
ids own sense of humour. Hu saw the fun of 
it; hut CoustaTice, who, like many charming 
women, had hut a liinitud perception of f«n, 
saw and. felt only its drearineHs,’ The house 
itself was somewhat dull after that fever of 
festivity into which Mr Jolly had fijr a time 
plunged it, ami she was willing to welcome any 
reasonable pretence which called her away from 
it. T]ie,so two were the rea,son8 avliich she 
admitted to herself ; hut there was another which 
had more weight thiui both of them, although 
she was reluctant to own it — she was weary : 
of Gerard. ■ 

' Admiration is a pleasant thing to endure,, but : 
the , signs of it may bo eo presented as to grtnf ' 
tedious. Gerard had no small-talk, and his icy 
'divinity froze him. He was not liappy in her 
presence; hut his dreams of her presence made 
Idm happy. There was not the faintest , doubt 
in his mind that when once they wore married 
they would live a life of pattern felicity. The 
old truth which it was Pope's good fortune to; 
crystallise for English-speaking people, operated 
hero as elsewhere : 

Hope siiriiws eternal in tlie hiunnii breast ; 

Man never Ja, but always to bo filest. 

The future wa-s roseate. ; the present, misty. 
Always that wonderful glamoui’, whicli perhaps 
alone makes life worth living, lay about to- 
moiTow, but never about to-day. 

Whether, it were an old deviee or a now. one, 

1 cannot my, but I remember that in the year 
186f) I witnessed , an :neto.fi Hiorttlity or mysfery, 
the memory of xvliioii dias roniniried with me. 
The scene was the cavalry bamelcs at Cahir, 
in County Tipperary— the occasion, the aimnal 
regimental sports of the faurth Royal, Irish 
Dragoon Guards. When the 8word-e.xerci.si> and: 
foil-phiy and boxing,; . the running, walking,;: 
leaping, and vaulting matches were over- -when 
the men had raced behind wIuh! burrows end 
jumped in, sacks,: and the tiig-nf- war was loBt ; 
and won, tliere came, to crown tlw festival, a 
donkey-raco. Private. Paddy Byrne, a regimental 
unit attached to the E Triiop—lbis » not 
fiction, hut liistory, and wluni, 0 when, did it 
cro.ss Paddy’s iniml that an old comrade would 


tail, and laid between the moke’s cans a switch. 
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on tlie end whereof swiirig two inviting eaiTOts 
and a clean white txtrnip. Away went the donkey 
in pnmiit of these tit-Hta, / never more than 
a stride’s length from his watering teeth, yet never, 
attainable. Every stride deceived him ; bnt Hope 
sprang eternal in the asinine bosom, and he .etiU 
pumiecl, I was young and thonghtlesa in those 
days, and at this acted mystery I laughed , un- 
thinkingly. But in the years which liavo gone 
since then, I know' now that not a, day has passed 
in which I have not wibli equal -vvisdom raced 
after something no more worth having and no 
more attainable, and Paddy Byrne’.s . donkey has 
with ine risen to the dignity of a inoral myt/wts, 
preaching eternal truths. And lie typiiie.s, indeed, 
not me tilone, but a whole hungry , foolish world, 
tearing headlong in pursuit of that sweet and 
dear , to-morrow rvliich it never reaches. With 
the re.st of the world, , let him typify this poor 
huiigry-Iiearted Gerard. ‘If I laugh,’ wrote the 
saddest satirist that over : put pen to paper, ‘ ’tis 
that I may not weep.’ One may as well imt 
things cheerfully as .sorrowfully. Y'ou may suck 
marrow of mirth, and grow as wi.so as by sipping 
the salt of tears — if you are a born angel, and 
a saint by nature. . 

Mr Jolly apprised Constance, in the afternoon, 
o.f her aunt’s desire; and it was decided that they 
should alLtliree go to town together on the follow- 
ing day ; Gerard came in the evening irs usual ; hut 
.she allowed hiiii to ride away without telling him 
of the arrangement made. An hour before start- 
ing, she .sunt him a brief note, saying that her 
aunt desired to see lier, and that she was going to 
London, luit of do.sign aforcthouglit, forgot to 
give her lover her town address. Sho remedied 
this omission a day or two later, wlren she had 
secured a little quiet, and had discovered that 
it is better to be bored by admiration than not 
to he admired at all. To her amazement, Gerard 
did not fly to her when she lifted her finger. A 
day or two passed, and she did not hear from him. 
Matters grew a little wonderful, and even a little 
alarming.' , We have seen already that Val Strange 
made a call upon licr. Familiar as Val contrived 
to seem in Btiguiald’s eye.s,, this was his first visit ; 
hut he aiul Mm Lueretia were known to each 
other beforeluuid, and Val -was a reminder to the 
old huly of her one romance. These renewals 
of youth are singular. Val’s father was the only 
one among many admirers for whom Miss Lueretia 
in her youth had cared ; but with that perversity 
winch is a part of love,:ihey had quarrelled over 
some: trifle or,' other, no bigger than a mote in 
a sunbeam, and had so parted— the man tofoi^et 
ah iheii forget, the woman to remember a.s women 
remember. Of this the young feUow knew 
nothingi : Had he knowm he might have sought 
the sympathy and intervention: of the old lady, 
and have: besought her to implore Constance to 
break off a loveless engagement. It is hard to say 
whether such ;a course could or could not have 
been justified, though there is little doubt that 
Val would have been able to justify it to Hmaelf. 
But ho was ignorant of the tie between himself 
and the old maid, and knew nothing of the affec- 
tion with wliieh sho regarded him. Had he knowm 
the couaee of this story might have been altered ; 
but then, there i,s nothing so, Might in life that it 
might not alfcw the course of ^ny human ,te««edy 
or comedy. j\nd now Val was gone from Con- 


stance’s, little 'circle, and stillno Gerjiyd came. The 
absence of one, and the silence of the other, became 
remarkable, before Reginald came to explain one 
of the phenomena, and a shock which was in its 
way a sort of , social ear thqualce, came : to explain 
the sec'ond. Eeginald lounged in a day or two 
after Val’s departure, and found his sister alone. 
Some conversational jiroUminaries being gone 
through which had but little ihterest^for either of 
them, Reginald said casually : .‘I say, Oon,, . did 
Strange teU. you he was going to the West 
Indies?’ 

‘No,’ said Constance,,bending. eio.ser over her 
embroidery. ‘ When is he going ? ’ She tried to 
make the question .sound commonplace and digr 
interastedj but read failure in her own tones. . 

‘Oh,’ said Eeginald, ensconcing himself for 
more safety behind his eyeglass, and watching her 
keenly, ‘lie’s gone. Started yesterday.’ 

Constance, with a great effort, retained com- 
posiu'e. ‘Why did he go ?’ she .asked. ‘Had he 
business; there — property there ? ’ 

‘Oh,’ said the wary youth, ‘you never know 
where to have Str.ange. You’d think he was 
dead-set on something or other, and meant tq 
spend Ills life at it, and in half an hour he ’s dead- 
set on somethin" else. As I told him the . other 
day, he’s like Dryden’s Duke of Buckingham, 
“Everything hy turns, and nothing lung.” Yott. 
never know what he ’ll do ne.xt.’ , 

Women are much better actresses than men are 
actors, and when Constance :spoke, her nonchalance 
might have puzzled a less careful observer. She 
held her embroidery a little from her in both 
hands, turned her beautiful head this way and 
that, regarding it ; and then, slovi'ly raising her 
violet eyes, slie dropped one aegUgent word f ■ 
‘ Indeed ? ’ But she had not calculated that 
Reginald suspected, and was watcliing, and so 
she ' overdid it by a trifle, and seemed to his keen, 
vision Supernaiurally indifferent. 

‘Yes,’; murmured the watcher, fixing his eye- 
glass Withi a facial contortion which laid the ghost . 
of e.xpression still lingering, ‘ ho ’s an ■ awfully 
odd fish is Strange. Yon really never know 
where to. have him.’ He wa-s modest enough , to 
distrust: his own powers, and he stopped short 
there, having done enough, as he conceived, for 
one day. His fine.ssB was well meant, /^_and .for 
tlie;moment it was satisfactory. 

‘So,’ said .Constance to herself, ‘he ?has .nm 
away to avoid me.’ Her heart sank at tliis 
tion. She had forbidden Strange ever to.sflelfk 
again on the topic ho had once hroaohed to her *, 
but she had not forbidden him her presence, and 
indeed had not the strength of heart* to' to deny 
him or lieraelf. She pitied him— it • was sweet 
(m pity him. Before she had heard Me 'confession, 
she had: gone the usual maiden path to love, aiid 
had .not known, to what goal it led her. She 
found his society pleasant more pleasant than 
that of any man she had over encountered— so 
much, she -was aware of. ,She knew that her 
society was pleasing to him ; but for so beautiful 
a woman, she was amazingly dOvoid of vanity, 
and no thought of his being in love with her 
crossed her mind. For that matteiv her engage- 
ment to .Gerard seemed to hem her about with a 
sort of. Society sacredness — men did not fall in 
love ;with young ladies -who ■were engaged to he 
mMiied, And when at hist Stiauge’s wild 
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declarntioR w® inadOjlicr own Iteai't ana'wei’ed._it 
with a voice which tliei’o was no chance of mia- 
taldng. Here at last was the man .who held the 
key to her heart, out of all the scores who had . 
come a-wooing, and he came too late. It might 
have Beemed easy enough to do the only thin« 

^ Which under the dircuinstanoes was wise and 
hottourahle— namely, to send Gerard his dismissal 
and to tell him. that a union between them could 
lead only to unhappiness. But the w.ise . ..and 
right thing to do is not always, that which 
presents itself most attractively, .and she lmd no 
' one to advise and help , her, . That Qerord would 
have freed her, had she appealed to him, though 
.he broke Iiis heart in doing it, wont of coumo 
■without saying. But then, there was thc_ natural 
disinclination to so pronounced an action, the 
natural fear of his silent reproach, the natural 
dread of the county talk. It would hc; Litter to 
be called a jilt ; and there was no reason or 
shadow ’ of .a reason, except the true one, wliieh 
she could assign against her engagement to Gerard, 
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SOj like wiser people, she decided to let things 
ta^e their course for a time, with a vague hope 
•that something might come to pass which would 
•unravel the tangled skein and lay it out straight 
and 'Smooth once more. And her reluctance to 
; pain Gerard had more ground than a natural 
'itendemess of disposition which is happily com- 
mon to most women. She respected Ijim, and . 
in her secret heart was sensitively afraid of. his: 
.ill opinion. Notwithstanding the general chilli- 
ness; of their courtship, they might liave made a 
• very happy mamed pair, but for. the advent of 
Tab Strange. It is only in novels that liushand 
and . wife are kept apart by those thread-like 
filaments of feeling of which a eertain school of 
; feminine roinanciiits are so prodigal The plain 
ii lSnglish of that matter is, that nnless a man is 

■ ahsolutely : distasteful, or the woman’s mind is 
.spw^eupted, marriage is the shortest way to love,; 

S N A E E-A N E 0 D 0 T E S. 

/ , IN TWO 3?AKTS,—PART I. 

:.:fe:th8r^^ people the veryjvord snake 

conveys a sliuddering impression. Tlie animals 

■ themselves are regarded with wholesale aversion. 
Nor is this altogether to be wondered at when 
we consider; the terrible effects produced by the 
hite of iTumy species— the mortal effects produced 

B a certain, section of the tribe, There a.ro, 
vrever, some folks who, so far from entertaining 
aversion to those creatures, mn onxioudy 
‘engaged fo studying their ways, their mode ofi 
5, ^d happily the dreaded powers with which 
‘•«0i|bi.0iis species— one-fifth only of the entire 
-^6 ;Wowed, In Great Britain, one i^eeies 
Mder, is poisonous, though not to the | 

, ;:fee4£it deadly poisonous ; but tlie case is 

different m comitrics such ns India and South 
Araanca, where; there arc snakes from whose 


fatalities which 
appaBing as eve 
remedy for the 
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providing a 
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snakes, many experiments have been, and still 
continue to be made ; but aa yet we luwa heard 
of no certain cure. One of our greatest author- 
ities, l)r Ifoyror, i.s obliged to admit that there is 
no hope for the person whi:)_ h:a been bitten 
by a cobra Avhose poi-sou is fully seeruted and 
delivered. 

Our contributor Hr Arthur Stradliiig, late of 
the Royal Mail (Marine) Berviee, win.) favuius 
us with the following interc.stiug anecilotes, lias 
made a lifelong study of the liahite of snake.'s 
both poisonous and non-poisoiinus. lie ha.\ wi.; 
believe, made many expeiiraeuts with the hope 
of mitigating the dire results accruing from .8n|tke- 
hites, and has even gone the length of volimfeiily 
penuittiiig v.a’inim poiwjiuius Kpwie.s to exen'isi* 
their fangs upon his own pensou ! Taking eiTtaiii 
precautions boforehaml — the nature of which ,U.i' 
Stradliiig ha.s not yet made public— he has risked 
! hi.s life ill the endeavour to coimtoract the halel'ul 
elfeets of snake-poi.son. If in the end lie may 
be enabled to prescribe an antidote that shail 
prove effectual in staying the effects of the dreaded 
virus, mankind will We him a debt of gratitude 
akin to that which it has paid to the discoverer 
of vaci'iiiiitiim. 

Witli this jnehide, we offer to our readers a 
few of the Doctor’s Buake-stories. lie write.s a.s 
follows : 

. Eor the truth of the foUowing anecdotes, itt ; 
which serpents play a part more or less promi- 
nent, I can vouch ; the incidents — except the; first 
—having all occurred within my own personal 
e.xperieiice. The exception, however, is matter of 
liistory at the Zoological tJardens; and not only 
were the eye-witnesses of the Dccurreuco—among | 
whom were Mr Bartlett : and the late Mr Frank ! 
Buckland— well known to me— my iuformante, I 
indeed— hut the snake itself afterwards heoaiue a ! 

great friend of mine. 

: A. ;few years ago, an immense anaconda or . 1 
water-boa iva« received at' the Gardens in Regent’s | 
Park, brought in a barrel on board a steamer 
from Central America to Biverpool, and for- 
warded thence by rail,. This reptile, as perhajia 
my renders are aware, is the largest of the aerpeut 
tnbe, anhabitiiig the Bwaraps of Ti-oplcal America, 
and Boraetimes attaining a length of thirty or 
forty feet, it may be much more. It is one; of 
the Constrictors — that is to say, it ia iion-veiinm- 
ouB, and kills its prey, like the boa and python, 
by ornahing it W'lthin the coiivolutkma of it» 
powerful body. In the Briiish Museum then* 
is a fine stuffed spoeimen, about ; thirty feet long, 
represented in the act of seising, though not con- 
stricting, a peccary. The subject of my talu j 
measured twenty-three foot in length, and in 
girth was equal to the circumference of a man’s 
thigh— a formidable customer, callable of swallow- 
ing a sheep. Prepared for hi.s reception, with the 
floor duly gravelled, and a tank with water, Den 
No. 3, on tlie left-hand side of the reptile-house, 
counting from the entranee-door, was allotted to 
him I smd wiGiin the cage is a stunted teoe, up 
which these large serpenG are wont to climb. 
The top of the cask unscrewed, the oieeataw was 
allowed to find his way into the cage through 
the small aperture behind, t 

Roaming about in the full enjoyment of his 
new-found liberty, he presently turned round 
between the tree and the fi*ont of the cage 
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— 11 splice of several feet— in such a way tliat 
the bi"ht of his bod 3 r-.-to use a seafaring expres- 
sion — lay witliiu this space. Here, feeling the 
contact of the glass on one side and the -wood, 
on the other, he suddenly expanded his coil, 
iwohably in the sheer luxury of being able to 
stretch Mmaelf, and pushed the front of the cage 
out ! Not simply the glass itself, which wa.s 
not; broken, but the heavy : framework in which 
it is, fixed, was forced away from its connection 
with the surrounding beams. Hereupon, several 
of the speetatons had the presence of mind to 
rush forward and catch the sash before it 

could fall to the lloor. . In this way . they 

supported it as well as they could ivith hands 
aiid knees luitil fresh assistance ai'rived, for 
the weight was too great for them to lift it 
hack into po.sitiou again ; while the reptile inside, 
excited by the shouting and Commotion, was 
dashing about iiiriou.sly in all directions. This 
Bcattereil the gravel about j and it was then found 
impossible to return the frame into its proper 

place, as the groove was choked with the 

smaU. stone.s. Mr Frank Buckland, aided now 
by a number of men from all parts of tlic 
tiarderls, still kept the glas.s from descending, 
while the keeper and carpenter, who got into 
the cage from behind, having thrown some 
blankefa over the snake and pushed him into a 
comers ; proceeded to scrape away the gravel. 
But the , anaconda, now thoroughly enraged, con- 
trived to extricate liis head from the covering, 
and before the men could escape, ilew at the 
carpenter and seized him by the shoulder. The 
keeper, coumgeously turned, gripped the .serpent 
by the throat, and forced him to let go, but not 
until the unfortunate m.nu’s arm was. terribly 
lacerated by the powerful lancet-like teeth. 

Luckily, the door of the reptile-house had been 
locked when the first contreUmiis took place, So 
th.at no casual visitors wore witueases of the scene ; 
otherwise, fainting women and horror-stricken 
men would doubtie.9.s have added to its . con- 
fusion. By this time the groove was clear, and 
the frame temporarily secured, so that the earr. 
penter iniula good hia exit, while the keeper, 
watclung' hi.s opportunity, flung the creature from 
him and jumped out. : 

But it afterwards became very tamo and tract- 
able, niui , I establislied very friendly relations 
with it.; Many a time have I stood at the door 
with Holland the keeper, and allowed it to rear 
its great blwk-spotted head out of the tank till 
it flickered, its tongue against my face, while I 
patted its shining: scales with my hand. Towards 
Holland it was most affectionate, and would 
always come iip ^to: the: grated ventilator to -see 
him when he was sweeping out the passage behind, 
though it took" no notice of th® people , in front. 
Snakes take strong likings and dislikes to people, 
often unaccountably, liollaml was one of the 
kindest and most intelligent keepers that ever 
bundled a reptile,, and could generally win, any 
thiiiAs confidence ; yet there was—and probably 
is still—a West African python, some sixteen feet 
long, in the housa that positively conceived a 
murderous hatred of him. why this dxould be so, 
Moither he nor any ope else could ever under- 
stand j'lnit it is a fact thfttlihJs python at feeding- 
times would sit up close to '.the doot and wait, 
not for the ducks and mbbits, blit for hjin-l " 


The anaconda to which ,wa have just referred 
was eventually killed by a guinea-pjg ! The little 
animal , had been put into the den for a smaller 
snake’s delectation, as our friend : was- torpid 
just then, owing to the approaching casting 
of the skin, in which state they do not 
feed. _Tke guinea-pig was running carelessly 
over him, and the irritation of its feet probably 
caused the anaconda to move slightly, for its leg 
became entangled between two folds of the ser- 
pent’s body— not constricted or nipped in anger, 
in which ca.se it would have been all up with 
guinea-pig in a very short time— and it could not 
get free. It must probably have struggled some 
time, and then bitten its unconscious captor till 
it got away, for a great hole was found in the 
snake’s side, and it lost much blood. This caused 
such profu.se suppuration and ulceration of the 
whole body, that the poor brute had to be 
deistroyed. 

I have succeeded in bringing alive to this 
country two speoimena of that deadliest of ser- 
pents, the Brazilian gurueueii, or bush-master 
as it is called in Guiana ; and in connection with 
the first of these I had a disagreeable little adven- 
ture. It was sent to me in Rio de Janeiro in 
an open bowl-shaped ba,sket, having been caught 
ivith, a las.50, which, drawn tight behind its laige 
triangukir head, and pas.5ed through the wicker- 
work, secured it to the bottom of the basket. 
Evidently, it could not go homo like this, I Imd 
no snake-tongs, and was not at that time quite so 
confident about manipulating poisonous serpents 
as closer familiarity with them has smee. made 
mo; besides, a cabin on . board ship , contains so 
many nooks and crannies wherein a snake, once 
escaped from control, would be wholly irrecover- 
able. Therefore, I covered the. mouth of -the 
basket with canvas in such a way as to convert 
it into a sort of kettledrum; and out a square hole- 
in this, which " corresponded exactly, when the 
drum was turned upside down, to an aperture 
in a: snake-box, made by removing the perforated 
zinc. :. Tlieh, applying tke two accurately together, 
i cut the noose . from the outside, in - the hope 
that the reptile would drop tlirough- into the 
box. This, however, he refused to do, bat darted- 
round and round inside the basket, striking pas- 
:sionately; and as the wicker was neither very 
thick nor close in texture, it may be imagined 
that the . situation was rather a sensational one 
I had commenced operations just as wo were 
steaming out of the Bay of Rio ; and while al&ips 
stood in the position 1 have indicated, wO crossed 
the bar. The heavy swell &om the'-’eatMde 
caught: the ship right abeam, and pafised-fier to 

f ive two or three of the moat tremeidettB lurches 
ever ; experiehoed. I thought for iilia moment 
that she was going over. EvSi^iiing in my 
cahin went adrift ; hooks, bostsss, 'cages, chairs, 
and about a dozen other sitakos, came tumbling 
about me wdtli a deafening din of smashing glass 
and woodwork. I lost mj^ footing, and was 
thrown down j and :BiS 'the:’&ip rolled back to the 
weather-side, a huge wave thundered in at the 
open port and flocrod the cabin ; but I clung to 
my basket and)bc|:t all the time, holding them 
together litwsdly for dear life; for I knew I 
might' 'as"’ well he drowned or get my brains 
knodt'ed 6ut, as let my pri.sonep escape. He wins 
srf^lj^'fioused at last ; but a filament of the grass 
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lasso- lemained .aroimd Ms neokj sjiito of all nij 

attempts to dkengage it ; this interfered^ witlxdiia 
respiration, and lie died shortly after Ms arrival, 
attlie Zoo, .. 

Having brought home many scores, .perhaps 
himdreds, of live snakes in the , course of my 
voyages, I have at different times published the 
results of my experience in that line, in the hope 
Of inducing, others to do the same. In the study 
of ophiology, living, specimens, are a great deside- 
ratum, since, after death and in spirits, snakes alter 
BO much as to be scarcely recognisable, especially 
when injuretl, as they usually are. Nothing is 
more easily or safely kept during a voyage than a 
snake, if attention he paid to one or tivo small 
details. It is .more easily, kept than a bird, 
as it requires neither food, water, light, nor 
abundant ventilation ; and beyond warmth, needs 
scarcely more care than a dead one in a bottle ; 
but I suppose it is because these small details 
are -so : little known that we get so few rare 
snakes ; i at : the Zoo. ■ In my papers, I have 
. endeavoured , to point out not only all that is 
necessary . for their well-being in transmission, 
hut : atso the dangers connected with them to 
he. avoided on board ship. Nevertheless, an 
raoidenb happened to one of mine some time ago, 


the possibility of . which had never entered my 
head. I. say to ^one of mine;’ but in reality 
the reptile, a .fine full-grown rattlesnake, did 
not belong to me, hut to a hrother-officer, who 
had .bought it for presentation to the Zoological 
Ctarden at Hamburg, on. the strength of my 
promise to look after it for Mm. It was brought 
on board in a small square box— a Sehiedam-oase, 
in fact — neatly tied up in brown paper, at my 
suggestion, and labelled ‘Feather Flowers,’ for 
the benefit of inquisitive passengers. This box 
was fronted with galvanised wire-netting of small 
mesh, wMoh must have been nailed on after the 
.ffiake had been put in, as there was no door. 
;dv,was perfectly secure ; so, as I had a numerous 
.serpent .tenantry at the time in my owm specially 
.cOnStrueterl oases, I decided to let my lodger 


reginro 

got home,: , (It .is worthy of remark that, as a rule, 
snakes feed, or require to be fed, only at long 
intervals ;. a rattlesnake has been known to live 
a year and sleven. months without food.) 

Imagine apgj; Enrftiiq v\he going to my. 
cabin abpmp -a ^Weet later, I met a little rattle- 
snake, sii^. or. seVen filches longj climbing . over 
tile combing t^qf the doorway 1 -ijil^ere was no 
dPubt about it; Orotalm }wri-idm‘*\vaa written 
.ins:,:.every scale of Ms wicked little head and 
.t&mond-patterued haclr, and signed by tho hom 
at 'the end of liis tail, ■which went quivering up- 
as soon ns ho saw me. It was not a time 
iStand-on ceremony, so I stood on /ii'm instetM. 
"IS'^thMahin was another, wiiggliug Mong the 
'morn also I executed a pas seul witM; 
e inq-airy ; and on turning round, sure 
fiilotah bh®!! was a third on the washing-stand, 
sticking up' his, head and tail with tho most 
menacina InteMhiii There was no long® any 
doubt that &'lfi.t®e4llng event had happened, 
a fact wMch was' evidenced by the spectacle of 
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bhe : box swarming with writhing little cork- 
screws, one of which was in the very act of 
escaping through the wire. I snatched up a 
towel and: pressed it over the ease ; and while 
my hoy nailed it on, and thur hlinded tho front, 
I .despatched the two strays. 

Now came the question, What was to he done ? 
The inmates were safe enough for the time ; hut 
it obviously would not do to trust to a thin towel 
as the only dividing: medium between then! ami 
the ship at large, for the resA Of the voyage. 
I had to be cautious then, not being in (pbasi^sion 
of the means which place me now to a great 
extent beyond the piiie of danger; and allnw 
lue to handle these things with wmparative fin- 
pimity ; but I was none the les.s anxious to save 
the brood. A woman happily extricated me 
from my dilemma — tlie old .stewardess, who was 
quite in my confidence, since she ‘diiln’t inind 
them things,’ and who used to allay any -anxiety 
oh the subject among liidy-pa.S3eiigerB with, I 
fear, a greater regard for me than for the truth.; 
She gave mo an old stocking ; and this is what 
we did with it. First, we removed all the nails 
from one corner at the hack of the box fur about 
two inches along the two side,s of tho angle, 
and fixed a screw instead at the extreniu angle 
itself Then, with an excision saw— ont of my 
case of surgical instruments— we cut througli 
the wood for two iuclie.s each way, so as to com- 
plete tlic square, then nailed the month of 
the stocking over it, and filially removed the 
screw witli a small screw-driver through a tiny 
slit in. the stocking itself. 'The piece of' wood, 
two inches square,, thus sev®BU all connec- 
tion, and tho screw dropped down into th4' 
foot; and by dint of shakmg and knoekiug,. the 
little reptiles were induced to follow. When a 
good many were in, the: stocking was tied with 
cord tightly near the heel, and. again about an 
inch . lugher, and the lower part was cut off 
between the two ligatures. This was emptied 
of its contents into a glass box ■whicli stood reiuly 
for their reception, while the rest of the babies , 
were sliiilcen dow.n into the leg "of the stocking, 
wMch still remained a cul de sac. The only Idtch 
in the proceedings was . a momentory . though 
rather serious one, caused by" mamma pTOtniding 
her. head and evincing a : disposition to follow 
her olfspring. : When all ’ 'the . little ones— 
there were thirteen of them, exclusive of tiiuse 
I had killed— were out of tlie box, the; hag was 
again tied twice, and divided ; and they wi-ro 
restored to tho society of their bwithcre and 
sisters. 

But stop a hit! The resources of ntir very 
euhtlo contrivance were not yet exlian.-ted. 
About a foot-length of that most useful stocking 
•was still left, and this, was tied once mom, hut 
this time close up to the box ; then the. Imwr end 
was untied, two rats inti'oduccd and f.i-toiicd up 
;aln; then, the upper ligature being rcaiowd, 

0 rats were slmkun into the cage and {ho 
maternal rattlesnake was rmiipeniiatott . for tiio 
loss of her promising funiily by e good dinner. 
Finally, the stocking— or wJuit was left of it — 
was pushed into the box, anti the stjuaru piece of 
wood ,was nailed securely on again over it. Hut 
there was a pleasing uucertaiuty for the remainder 
of the Voyage as to how many Imd got adrift 
before I discoyered them, and whwo they had 
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sto-vvecl tliemselveSj AvMeh rendered going to bed, 
pntting on one’s boots and tlie like, Ml of interestk 
Wlien the importation of rattlesnakes becomes 
a recognised branch of industry, I shall take out 
a patent for that stocking dodge. 


THE FISPIEEWOMAN OF HONFLEHE. 

; ’ : A TALE OV THE ERENCH COMMUNE. 

: IN FIVE CHAPTERS,— CHA 1 >. I. 

There was an nuusual stir and bustle in the 
old-fashioned and generally dull town of Hon- 
fleur, opposite the port of Havre, in France. 
The old weather-worn, worm-oaten, wooden 
wharfs and Jetties "vvere thronged Avith flslier- 
Avomen and girls, aE clad in their gala attire, 
Avhose nnmbor increased as they were joined by 
fresh aiTiA>-als from the neighbouring sea-coast, 
many baying come from distant villages and 
bamiots. There Avas such eager, lively, and con- 
timiou.s chattering, that a stranger might haA’C 
imagined there hud occurred a second confusion 
of tongues — confined on this occasion to the 
gentler sex. Tlie eyes of all present Avere directed 
seaAA’ardsj and from time to time, some one 
Avould mount one of the Avooden pile.s to Avhieh 
small ves.sels that frefiuented the harbour Avere 
moored, and, pointing to a speck on the Avater, 
visible in the : far distance, Avonld cry; ‘Ils 
viennent ! vlls viennent ! Je les A'oia !' (They 
come ! Tfiiey come ! . I see them I) And for a 
fcAV moments the clamour of voices Avould be 
hushed^' only to break forth again Avitli expressions 
of disappointment j for tlmse fisherAVomen and 
girls had assembled to greet tlie return of hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, and lovers aa'Iio had been 
long ub.sent, engaged in tlie cod-fishery in the 
stormy North Sea. 

For many AA’oeks past, the Aveathor had boon 
tempestuous j and those avIio bad friends and 
relations at sea— *and these comprised almost 
every inhabitant of the toAvn and the neighbour- 
ing sea-coast — had passed many a sleepless night, 
listening to the ' fierce; gusts of Avind that, swept 
around their humble and often, exposed dwell- 
ings ; or had started out of a troubled slumber 
to: breatlie a short hut emnest prayer for the 
safety of the absent: ones ; for there had come 
from time to time Kid stories of fishing-vessels 
that had foundered at sea Avith all Irnnds ; and 
an Avho lieard. these dismal stories dreaded lest 
the lost vessels might be those which had sailed 
,a:ieAV months before •with their dearest relatio:ns 

and Mends on board. 

On the preAdous night, hoAvever, a steam-packet 
had andved at Honlleur, and her, captain, had 
reported .the glad tidings that he had that day 
passed .tbo: homeward-bound :: Honfleur flshing- 
fleot off Dieppe, all safe, and that, as the Avind 
Avas fuvoujteble, the vessels might be e.xpected to- 
arrive in port the next morning. Hence the vast 
and eager concourse of fisherwomen fcom the town 
and the adjacent coast. 

At length there .was a : general hush. : A speck 
that to a landsman ■would have appeared like a, 
bird hovering over the water, AVas disoei-ned in 
the far distance ; then another, and yet another 
became '^d^il)le. There was no longer any doubt 
tliat the fleet Avas approamfitig. . Nearer , and; 
nearer the vessels droAv ; the out of their sails 

lii : 


could be .disc 0 Tiied:; :: then their low black hulls 
appeared, and the experienced eyes^of the fisher- 
womeu recognised the 'vessels in , which their 
husbands, lovers, and sons had sailed. The Avomen 
counted the approaching higgers. Not one vessel 
of the little fleet was missing. But it yet 
remained to be seen Avhether all the crews had 
returned safe and Avell j and the hearts of the 
anxious watchers beat quickly, Avitli hopes, doubts,; 
and fears commingled. 

Another Aveary- hour passed': aAA’-ay, and the 
Amssels were of! the port. Then : arose from 
them a cheer which brought; relief , to the 
anxious women. 'Well they "knew its meaning. 
It announced, that ah avIio had sailed . Avitli the 
fleet had returned safe and aa'cII. The clieer Avas 
aiiBAvered Avith a genera! shrill cry of joyi The 
vussek entered the harbour and; ranged up; along- 
side the AA'liai-f ; and amidst cries of Avelcome, 
bursts of hysteric laughter, and tears of joy and 
gladness, the hardy, , Aveather-beaten fishermen 
leaped on shore to greet tlieir impatient loved ones. 
It was a strange yet pleasing sight to see tllfise 
stalAvart, AA'cather-broAvnod, AAdiisketed and bearded 
seamen, clad in their coarse pilot jackets, tarry 
petticoat-trousers, heavy sea-boots, and oilskin 
sou’- wester cap.s— tbeir garments still damp, and 
glistening witli the spray Avbich had fallen: in 
showers oA^er the vessels’ decks, eveii to the 
moment Avhen they entered the sheltered harbour 
-—clasped in the loving embraces of the AVomen 
and girls the instant their feet touched the Avharf. 
The elder Avgmen, though brown and •H'rinkled, 
Avere yet robust and healthy; the young women, 
and girls fresh and comely, With pleasant pretty 
faces, fair complexions, blue eye.s, and glossy 
broAvn hair. All alike, old and young, Ai'ere 
neatly and smartly attired in .their picturesque 
flsherAvomen’s costume, Avith high, Avifie-frilled 
caps, Avhite as suoav, short, fulTpetticoats, crease- 
less blue or gray stockiugs, and neat hnckled 
shoes, which set off their AA'ell-formed loAver 
limbs to . great advantage ; Avhile many of them 
wore large eaiTings of real gold, handed: doAvn as 
heirlooms from grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers. 

Amongst the first to leave their craft was a- 
tall, handsome, young man, with laughing; blue 
eyes, and curly, dark -brown hair, who leaped to 
the wharf into the extended arms of a pretty girl,; 
apparently not more than eighteen yeBi's pf age,; 
who, as she embraced lior.loA’ar, seemed perfectly 
regardless of the siiirounding eroAvd..'';. .. ; . 

‘Welcome — welcome honae, my 4oiwin^3.^'<l0fied 
the gii'l as sh^ ]?i6sed her lover’s wl^erWl cheok. 

‘ Ah, how I hayo prayed and sighed foi' 111®! return ! 
The storms have been so severe j raid we heard 
such bad news that my heart Avas teogliled. But 
the blessed Madonna hearkened to my prayers, 
and again I behold thee safe and well* The sight 
repays me for all my sufferings.’ 

The youthful pair released each other, and 
forcing a passage throuch the thick of the croAvd, 
strolled away side by side in the direction of tlieir 
native villa^, each Avitli an arm tAvined round 
the oflier’S; wttiBfe . . There was silence for a fcAv 
minutes. BotF iVere hapipy Avith their OAvn 
thought?., • 

MatMeine at length broke the silence. ‘Thou 
hast iidt told me about thy voyage, Antoine. Has 
it, been ^icees-sful 1 ’ 
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^ ‘Siicoessfur as I could desircj my Madeleme,’ timej, and lie left me a liandsoms lej'aey. '-i'lw 
xeBliedtke young man. ‘If tlm galas Imvesome..i. pxoftts.of your last voyage will be so mucli extra, j 
times Mown fiercely, it is vvliat we fishermen must which we can lay by, or expend on I'nriuturo mid i 
Ieoh for ' arid we' care little for the -weather if such other things at may be necessary. . I'erhaps, ! 
other things favbiu; tis. The good St Antoine. .Antoine, if thou wilt, my approaching birthday 
fSt Anthony is regarded by the hrench fishermen mny he our iveddiiig-day r 

as their patron saint] has watched over .us, and . .It is needless to state that the young fisherman 

guided oiir vfe.ssel 3 safe home.—And iiow, heai'fceii, was more than willing that the wedding sliould 

Madeleine 1 Tell me, dearest, is it not time that take place at the time mentioned by Iiis 

we possessed a lugger of onr own glancing over jiano^e. Indue course the banns ivero ]n.ibl.isht.'d 

his sliouldertowardS the vessel .lie had just quitted, iu the little village church, and on tht; imu.i- i 
whose masts could be Been amidst those, of the versavy of her birthday, Madeleine Letour and j 

other craft in the port. ‘ Will not . the. gains Antoine Buroc were united. i 

of this voyage make tip: the necessaiy amoimt, A new fishiiif'-lugger, with masts and spars | 

• Madeleine 1 ' and sails and rigging ail complete, isus purchaswl ; j 

it is otiHtomitry among the fishermen of the and Antoine remained at hiiine for some inonths | 
northern and-westorn coasts of Eranco, on their after his marrinoe, leisurely preparing his vobscI | 
betrothal— which usually takes place at an early for sea, but. eliielly_ i)as.fing his time with his ! 
age— to some young maiden of their class, to young ivife. Occasionally, with the object of j 
place their . wages at the end of each voyage in testing the ipuilitiesyif the new vessel, which was | 
the.handsof their /laneif®, for safekeeping, rescrv- (allied Tlie. illiwZcfcmc,. the young fellow sailed ! 
ing only what is suflicient for • their necessary for a day’s _ fisliing along the coa.st ; but, for the j 
expenditure, and for the renewal of their outfits first time since lie was old enough to _go to sea, i 
before they sail again, with perhaps a trifle beyond, the Honllcur ileet of luggers sailed lor the far > 
this amount, to pay for their small indulgences distant cod-fishery without him. ! 

/ffiud harnileBS recreations. The young women It has been hinted that when the meeting took : 
having attended school when children, are gene- jilace between the returned fishermen ami their - 
rally possessed of some little education ; whiles the w-ives, sisters, and sweethearts, all pre.seut on tins j 
hoys go. "to sea with them relatives or friends as occasion were too full of joy to cure to eonewd ' 
soon OH they, are of the slightest service on .ship- their happiness. There was, nevei'th(:li;.':5i, ono indi- i 
Icoardv 'Thus, few among the latter loiow how viduul present who hud no share in tlio gem.o-al j 
to read or write, it is customary also -with the feeling of gladness, whose heart was, on the 
young women, after betrothal, to stipulate with contrary, full of suppressed passion, hatred, and 
their lover, that, previous to their, maniage, jealousy. This individual, however, vrtw not a I 

seme object for their mutuar benefit shall bo. member of the fisher commuaity. He was one: j. 

attained, such as the purchase of a fishing-lugger, Lucien Pierrot, tlie son. of a rich hourgeok ot f 
or a share iu such a vessel, or at least the Paris, \vho owned considerable property in lion- j 
means of purchasing the needful furniture, &e., fleur and its vicinity. Lucien w'as accustomed \. 
for a humble household—aooordiag to their posi- frequently to visit the town to recehm the mita . : 
tion. from his fathePs tenants, and on other matters n 

iii. Antoine and Madeleine bel on j;ed to what may of business; for thougn h(j was a gambler i 
hij. termedthe superior class of flshcr-folk. Both and spendthrift, and addicted to many other ii 
hafcjb.seivdofb orplraiia at on early age, and each vices, he was .an only son, and his: fcther, ll 
hsd>itohfflfiMia.:few thousand, francs on the death though often deceived, continued to pkee con- j 
:.of ,t}vei£:parenfe. , money had been, carefully fldeuee in him. Bm-ing one of these visits, at I 

set aside— -but nothin- aj bai^^ The Prench fisher- the date of the annual Honfleur faiiv Lucien J 
.folkfnin the, days of .which we write, had no met with Madeleine — who -ft'os visiting the .j 
:faith in banks, and_ preferred to keep their mv- fair with a party of female frionds—and was i 
ings , where they mi^t he seevu’e, and ready to strnek with the grace and beauty of the young i 

hand, when required; To th|8e joint : bequests, fisher-girl. He sought to mU'Ofince himself to j 

Antoine’s .wsgCB, and Madeleine’s earaings: from her by oifering her trilling presents as :‘fairing.s ;’ : 
knitting and fancy-netting in , hjr leisure hours, but the fisher-folk are an exclusive .oJassj wlm ! 
had been added from, time to time, until, when hold them.selves aloof from strangers. Madeleine j 
Antoine sailed tm his last voyage, but a small declined, kashlully, yet decidedly, to accept the i 

addition to tha-:fKvmgs already accumulate^^^ proffered gifts, and strove to avoid the young j 

needed for the • qp^omplfehment of the desired man’s attentions. In nowise disconcerted, huw- 
‘^Hi.cct, _ ’ ever, Lucien, taking advaniage of the Ihi-ii-e , 

S deleine—althongh she had been firm in her allowed at iair-tim% .attached himself : to the I 
'Q not to wed her lover until the object party, in the hope of inducing Madeleine i 
e« mutual ambition was secured— was no to look moro favourably upon him, by inam- 
cMoette. ‘It is now three years ago, my Antoine,’ tiating himself with her e()mp(iruon.-i. All his 
she rephod to her lover .s question, ‘since wo gallantry was, however, thrown awav. 'J'he 

BOaOffled oureolyes to each other in, the chapel young women took no heed of him ; ami 

otBi^f^dy of Lorette,. .I was then but sixteen, separated for their respective aluHlM without 
you Jiiffieteen years of . ago. I shall be bestowing . one parting word or : clanca uwm 
twenty on my next birthday, three him, ” i - 

weeks have more than sufficient, Unaccustomed to bo tbus cavidierly livalcd bv 

Aritome, lor toe. pttSehase of a lugger with every- young women whom ho htraoured ivitb hie attmi- 

withoufc counting thy tiona, Liwien had been in the habit of iisifcg (-very j* 

. My poor old uncle, effort to win ifadoloine’a affections. He daral 

iftet you sailed the last not visit her at her home in the viila^, for he 


’Oats, on this , 
ierre le Blanc, 
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was well aware of the pride and independence 
of tlio flslier-folk, /who woiiH stand on little 
ceremony with him if it became Imown to them 
that he was intruding his attentions upon one 
of their young people. But he contrived to meet 
her whenever she strolled beyond the village ; 
and When, twice a week, she attended the market 
at Ilonfleur, he w'as ahvays present, and was a 
freqiient and liberal purchaser of the fancy wares 
shevoffered for sale. Alvvays civil, and even 
politB.'in Ms manner towards her, he ga,vo her 
no opportunity to complain of his conduct to 
her friends ; yet, though she strove in every way 
to make it apparent to him. that his presence 
was disagrooEible to her, she rvas uiiable to shake 
him oft’. At length he grew more bold, and 
ventured to speak of his ' affection for her, and 
entreated ]ier to accompany him to Paris, pro- 
mising to make her his wife immediately on their 
arrival in that city. But he met with such a 
withering repuke, that he instantly regretted hia 
temerity, nhe look of anger and scorn in the 
eyes of the young girl and the tone of her voice, 
told plainly that she was in earnest ; and from 
that time, he had ceased his open persecutions. But 
ho novertheloBS resolved to gain his end by some 
other means. He had discovered that Macleloiue 
was betrothed to a young fl.sherman ; and though 
Antoine wtm personally unknown to him, Lucien 
concei’ved a mortal hatred for him, and vowed 
that if he failed ,m his object, he would fmd 
some way of revenging Mmself both on the 
young girl and her lover. 

On the day when the fleet arrived in port, 
and the fisherwomen and girk were assembled 
on/_ the , wharfs, as already described, to greet 
tlieif long absent Imabands and lovens, Ltioien also 
might havQ boon seen skulking in the background, 
wrapped in a cloak, drawn up so as to conceal 
hia featiire.a, camiiiy watching the ikherinen as 
they leaped on shore. He saw Madeleine on the 
wharf; and then he sayr a handsome young 
fishta'inan, who, the moment he landed, was 
clasped in the young girl’s embrace. , He ground 
his teeth with impotent rage,, and in his eager- 
ness to: get a good view of Antoine, etepjied 
a few paces forward, and allowed the cape of 
his oloak to fall back. 

As /Antoine and Madeleine were forcing a 
passage through the crowd, Madeleine caught 
a niomentary. glimpse, of her detested persecutor, 
The yoling gM shuddered . involuntarily ; and 
Antoine : tenderly inquired whether she felt cold. 
Madeleine was almost inclined to acquaint her 
lofet : with the caiisa of her alarm ; but she 
drotided the immediate consequences of such a 
disclosure, and feeling secure m her lover’s pro- 
tection, slie deemed it advisable to keep her 
secret. ‘ Kow that Antoine has retuwied, and our 
marriage will so soon take place,’ she thought,. 
‘ that bad man will see that it will be useless to 
trouble me any longer, and will no doubt, return 
to Paris.’ 

Liicien continued to follow the young couple 
at a distance, midway to tho village. Jiad ne 
dared, he would hove interposed Mmself be- 
tweou the lovers; hul Buoien was naturally 
a cowasd ; he knew that the stalwart young 
Ikherman would have crushed him as easily as he 
could liavo flung a child frote Mm, and.,lie was 
forced to content Mmself 'kith 


plana '.of vengeance. - He cotild do nothing just 
now ; but lie thought it probable , that after her 
lover hod again gone to sea, Madeleine would be 
more^anienable to Ms advances and 'persuasions. 
And if such were not the : case, he believed: in 
his power to fmd some means of wreaking his 
vengeance upon both. So he turned aside from 
following them further that day, and, left the 


and youthful oouplo to the enjoyment of 
each ’othei'’s society. 


- 


H:UMOUES OB lUISH DISTEIOT 
'VISITINO. / : k/ /:^ 

‘Miss Mak'I'ha, it’s Anty Dillon’s Molly that’s 
here. Her mother is teariil’ mad wid the tooth- 
ache, an’ would ye be afther givin’ her the laste 
taste in life of jam, she says, if you plaze, to take 
the stung out of her mouth, an’ help her swalley 
the. bit o’ bread? She lia.sn’t slej)’ or et for two 
days.’ 

‘Miss Ellen has gone’:out with the keySj 
won’t be back till after the Bible class.’ 

‘Slmre, I tould her that, Mies, an’ she says 
she’d come agin bime-by.’ 

‘Jam for toothache !’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Yes ; it is a grand: specific,’ said Martha drily,; 

‘ especially in families where there are cMldren. . 
Tliere is an epidemic of toothache this spring. 
Jjdat year it was influenza, till I began : to give 
black currant vinegar instead of jam. But vinegar - 
won’t do for the teeth, yon know. — ^A.nd now I 
am sorry I must leave you for, an hour ; one of my ; 
old women is dying, and another has sent to say 
she is ‘^downhearted,”' and wants to see me parti-: 
eularly,’ 

‘ May I go With you ? 1 would: lUce it, if they 
don’t mind.’ 

‘Oh, they will be delighted to see a strange 
lady. But;I am afraid you will find it lugubilous. 
Their talk will, be :air aWit death, and the grave, - 
this time. Howoveivit will be characteristic, and 
possibly amusing ; so, : come along.’ : \ 

/‘You see,’ said my friend as we set out,, ‘the 
Homan Catholics are as twelve to one in the 
town, but there are a good many : Protestants: 
for all that— -poor ones, and the Archdeacon is 
very careful of them. He knows them aJl per-: 
.sonally, and their circumstances, and goes to see 
them himsejf when necessary. The parish is 
divided into distiicts, with adady -visitor for. eafth. :) 
Wo go oufl rounds once a week regularly, and 
report to tlie Ar,(;lideaeon anything that regutaes 
his attention. And if our peopM.laU into neces- 
sity or tribulation, want .-advifie-' or they 
send for us, or come to U6,''itt,ai|r,time. ‘‘I aiver 
felt the loss o’ me father ' tMlapmtkBfe , still Miss 
Mary got inariicd an’ wint away," Baid an old 
woman to me once, speaking pf.otte of us who 
had left the town. They often tell me 1 am like 
a mother to them. — Here we are at Mrs Nolan’s; 
Yea ; she’s still alive, I see/ -/ 

It -was the usnal mud^ cabin, tho opea door 
admitting to the n»e which served as 

kitchen, sitting-rooi^, and chamber of death. A 
kettle was Ninirfg''ka the hearth, and ayteapot 
stood by, . Twd or three women sat round the 
fire, waltijte.Asf the Anal scene. Tho place was 
swep^ the furniture set in order ; and by 

S ii,ed,!; 'where on old woman lay slumberiog 
ly, ft 'chair was placed for visitors. 

,r...U£.,..c— — .1-.- - I — 
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‘Sktire, yoit’re just in time, Miss Martlm-rshe s 
ooiii’ fasV slid one of tlie women die .oftme. 
forward and welcomed na.^ Yis, Mm s^es, 
siBBiHe. — -Ye know Miss MtirUm, Biddy, don t 

tlie wriiikled features, and 


anytliin’ inoftial could ; film was always fond 
o’ tlie ainginV said the woman. ^ 

; Martha liesitafced, looked at tho still face, and 
then tA,ra&^mck o/d«’ I wlnsp(nyd--aiul ah^^ 
hcgan tlie dear old hymn at While 1 draw this 

fleeting breath.’ ; V, >1 

I saw the nale lipa move, and stooped down. 

, ‘Nolan’s voice ! Shiire, I’d know it a imlO: 
oE— Ye’re late, man; huny ,on,w It^^. bred ^0 
waitin’ I am.— Och, hut ye’re: the pick ot the 
world for the singin’ !— It’s gettiii’ cowld. ivlanna, 
an’ the night ’s failin’, Nolan, an’ I ’m waned out. 
—Here you are at long-last. Glory be: to Qotl 
Nolan!’ 

‘Gloi’y ho to God!’ echoed one of the women, 
‘ she ’s gone,’ „ 

It was even so. Had Nolan really eoirw np 
the ‘dark valley’ to meet her, I wmideml, 
Martha stopped, and the. women broke into ready 
Irish tears and ejaculatioiiH, in tho midst of wlueij 
we moved awajn , « , 

The person who had aided as mistress of the 
ccromonies Iblloivcd us to the door. ‘Wasiit 
it well she didn’t go back o’ her word about tho 
new cimothry’? An’ won’t hIio make a lovely 
corpse, Miss Martha, wid that plen-saiit look on 
her face 1 Wo ’ll sind to the house for the things, 
MissH 

‘ Yes ; Jane will give them.’ 

‘.Sheets and things,’ e.vplained Msirtha to me, 
as we wallccd.away, ‘for the wake, yon know. 
They festoon them round the bed, and cover over 
the tables with white. We always keep some to 
lend for the purpose.— But here is tny “ down- 
liearted”. old woman looking oiit for me. I 


■A smile came over 
the heavy lids unclosed. ■ -c , 

‘Now, won’t she make a purty corpse, if she 
on.ly locilvS like tluit the last fifticl tlie ■woiuau 

admiringly. , , r n 

: ‘ I am glad to see her so ealm and pcncelul, 

whispered M.artha, ,, \ . : 

‘ Isn’t it a . comfort, Miss I ’ cried the. w’oman 
out lontl, ‘An’ it’s the work o’ the world wo 
had wid her till yisterdny only, whin His Bivc- 
rince kiBiself cum clowu auV moned iier into 
oommon-sinse, an’ she guv her consint to go to 
the new cimethry, .{piieb an’ asy.' 

. ‘To go to the now cemetery 1’ . 

'YiSj Miss. Sliiu'e, she held out agin it to the 
last i said it was a horrid, cowld, lonesonie place, 
an’ she’d iiiver lie comfortable there, wid luver 
a bone or a : pinch o’ dust of one belongin’ to her 
witliin a: 'mile. Cart-horses, she said, sliouldn t 
drag her thei-e, or to any place excipt a good 
chnrehyard full o’ dacent Christian neighbour?. 
But tlie Archclacon arguyed the matther well. 
“Biddy,” :siB he, “be raaonable now. Where in 
all - the counthry-side w’ould y ou find a whole- 
Bomer place to be laid in,” sis, he, “than the 
new cimethry 1— a fine, open, airy place, high an’ 
dliry. An’ as for lonesomeness,’! sis lie, “ shiire, 
it’s fllHu’ ivery day — it is, Ye’ll have the 
neighhonrs gatherin’ all round you in no time. 
An- I'll toU yon what I’ll do for you,” ho sis; 
“if you’ll consint to go there q^uietly, I’ll put 
you nixt Mrs Donovan— sliuro, yo know her— 
an’ thin ye won’t feel lonely or out p' the way 
wid her within call.” So thin she guv in.’ 
t.v.fYis, I guv in,’ said the dying woman feebly. 

J, howld out agin’ His Eiverincc. . There’s 
jtt4¥|%yhi’:,'. that -Mary Donovan ’ud be a good 
'n#MbWj Twiet an’ asy, an’ niver an ilk word j 
ouli 0‘h|r hpad; hut I ’a rather, be laid alongside i 
’0’'NulaJl. A f good, husband he Was to me, an’ 
niver as much hs xh his hand to me all the days 
we wor Wglbher—hamiu’ he was- in dhrink an’ 
unconsoionS-lilce.’ " . 

: : :f Alongside, o' Nolan I Just distdh, to her now ! 
And Oonagh ohiu'chyai'd ..twenty mile oV rough 
road awayv i .Shure, it’s hfWwed to hits you’d :ne 
afore you got there, ;B^y aianna. p -.Yet ; otild 
bones : ’lid niver j Stan’ tilt! jowltin’. »’ prehaps 
? it ’s come to bits %e poifib. would, tlie^inake ’em; 
so thin nowadays.’ 

‘ Ay, ay ; I know how thim fimerala go gropin’ 
wj^li they git ositej^ the. town ; I’d be E&Qok. all 
tO'pLeeoB, I’m fearUd, an’ so I guv my eonmut td;; 

8 10 < the cimethry. It’s an asy road enough f 
s#&lt.Moes it matther, afther all, whin -the 


‘Come in, come in, Miss Martha.—An’ you, 
Miss. — Shiire, it’s most wore out I am, lookin’ 
for you.’ , , 

The poor old soul evidently felt aggrieved. A 
sh'kly-louking creature, with bright eyes, and a | 
crooked bade, whieli Rbowed plaitily, as .dm . 
presently begun to rork backwards aJid^ forwanls , 
on her stool. 'The one. room ivas buve of comfort. 
As stranger visitor, I was iHslnlled on the only j 
unbroken cluiir, while h.tartlia balanced heimdf j 
on a three-legged elderly one. . _ I 

‘I came as soon as I crmlil,’ said Martha. ‘I ' 

was delayed at Mm Nolan's, She is cleHil.' * 

‘ Och, wirra, wimv ! Is she gone, thin i Thnt ' 
what I suit for yuii for, Mis-s Martha. .SiiiiM, II is 
Eiveiince, he sis, I'll bo the next. i:te hud I 
the heait to. say that to iwc, a pmir «'t»ked old 
.body.’;' ■ 

1 , ‘.He couldn’t say that, Mrs Morris you must 
i have misunderstood him.’ 

‘Deed, an' he’ did, -thin— thim very wonls— 
standin’ tliein foveniust mo on tiie tlure, “Mrs 
Moivis,” sis, he, “Mis, Kolan is goiu’ fiwt ; slio'll 
he in glory before another sim scU over licr bead,” 1 
“ God forbid, sir ! ” sk I.— “Shi* will,” sis he. | 
“An’ the question is,” he sis, “which of us will ; 
be the next to be called away? It behoves us ' 
to he prepared,” sis he.’ 

‘That wiw not saying you would be the next.’ 
‘All, but it was, Mis.s Martha, just nil as one 
o’ sayin’ it. A liearty, able, active man like bim, 
what thought would «« have o’ dyUi’t An’ sorra 
priparation he wants ! He might ji»t walk into 
lieiiven any day, wid a flower in lus button-hole, 


■it in one place asinueh as, ahotlver:! ’ : . ; 

, stooped down and ' whispered a few 
Yis, Miss Martha, I know ; I’m none 
that. But I ’m too far gone to spake 

B .’, . Then the hear y licks dropped 
le glassy eyes, and 1 thought I saw 
ehMh omfhu gray face, 
uk she’s gein’ now, glory he to God l 
hfttiook.’ ."I 

Martlia, could’ you be afther singin’ a 
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an’ “God aavo all here!”,, on Ms lips. — No, no, 
Miss ; it , was niver himself he meant at all, at 
all, but me. ,“ Mary Morris, you’re g(3in.’ to die, 
an’ you’re not ready”— that’s the mania’ of his 
sjjaclie.’ 

‘And are you ready, Mrs Morris, if you should 
be called next ? ’ 

‘I’m not, Miss Martha, an’ I don’t want to 
bo . called yet a bit ; I want to live my life out. 
That ’a why I sint for you. I want you to pray 
thc: Bood God this night to let me live out mo 
full life.’ 

‘Why, you are an old woiiijui, and a great 
sufferer, and I should think you would be thanfc, 
fill to he raleniBod.’ 

‘ Well, 1 wouldn’t, thin. You .see, Miss Martha, 
it ’s not a.s if I was a strong, able-bodied woman. 
Thin, I couldn’t colnphiin whin mo time was out. 
I’ve alway.s heeu ailin’ an' wake, an’ niver got 
more nor half the good out o’ life that others 
got ; an’ I think it ’ml be only fair o’ the good 
God to let me live twiee as long, to make it 
even an’ just.— You’ll, ask Him, Mias Martha, 
honey?’ 

‘I’ll pray for you, certainly, Mrs Morri.s, that 
you may not he taken away heforo you are ready 
and willing.’ 

‘Some payple are quare, an’ say it’s a warj' 
world, an’ they’d lilce to he gone from it; but 
I’m not that kind. The worst day I iver had. 
Miss Martha, 1 hiver wished I was dead. You’ve 
tuk a load off me mind, alanna, for I’m sure 
the Lord ’ll hear you. He’s very good to thim 
that put Him in mind of their wants.’ 

‘ V ery, veiy good and pitiful. You remember 
what David says ’ 

‘ Shure, I wasn’t thinkin’ o’ David,’ interrupted 
the old creature ruthlessly. ,‘ I was goin’ to tell 
you, about me own mother’s first-cousin, ould 
Molly Malone. She was an ould, ould woman, 
an’ not a bit lilce me, for she raly wanted to die. 
But she lived; an’ lived, till she could bear it no 
longer, an’ she bedridden for five year an’ more. 
So sis she to her son Tim one day — he was 
her youngest son,, an’ gettin’ to be an ould boy 
too, waitin’ , for the mother’s death to bring home 
a wife— “Tim,” sis she, “I’m thinkin’ the 
Lord lias forgotten me.”— “ Faith, an’ I’m o' that 
same opinion meself, ingtlier,” ho sis.— “I don’t 
like to be ! overlooked,” sis she. ‘‘Yoke the 
dunlcey; Tim,” she sis, “ an’ wrap me in me 
Clbafc ah’; carry me up to the top o’ the road, 
till I put Him in remiinbrance,” sis 6he.-^An’ 
he did. He put an biiM bed , in the cart, an’ 
her atop of iiv an’ jowlted her up to the top o’ 

;T« 511 o w/vrrl An^ airrno 
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,tp spealc to Irim, I sxtppoae ; tat I 'iou l, know, 
Svliat to say. He is a .Priitiwtant ; Inil _r JuKii'u 
he went to the Eomah GuthoHc f hapcl <01 \\ tMim-'s- 
clay. night, and walked in tko pt'in’P-jinu i.t 
pjemtents. He waa tipsy, of eoiu-se ; hut that 

mates it all the worse.’ ; , . , , 

The said Tom held down his head, anrUtusiod 
himself with an old shoe he was_ pateliing, as 
i-Martha entered his little, cohliWs shop. 1 htowl 

modestly in. the door, and: listeiwid. ; , : ^ 

. . ‘Tom, what is this I hear .about your doiiij's 
on Wednesday night H ; ' ; , ■ 

.'Musha l I donno, Miss Martha. People n". 
more nor their prayers.’ ; : 

‘Didn’t you go to mas.s and xvalk jn tho pro- 
peforc all tho chapel full of people '1 ’ 


rat the children hy. 


families, undTer the care of rBspeetehlo:. elderly 
people, who bring them up ^ H they were. . 
fiiem own. : It answers xrary xTell. , Brothers mitl. 

sisters are not separated. They Imye aU the 

advantages of home-life! and the tie hetwe^ 
them and their foster-parents Btrengthens with 
time into real filial afloction ; in m.any. . cmcs.— 
Oitr orphans generally turn out . Well, .con toned 
Martha with osctwahle pride., d We look , after 
them, edueate them to some extent, hind them 
to trades, or find situatiohs for them aS iserYants. 
But I think a great deal of their future success 
depeuds on the foster-mother. This woman has 
brought up two families most creditably, who 
are Sll doing for themselves in the world now. 

. Good-evening, Mrs .Moore! How are the 

children?’ ; . , n „ t i 

A bustling little woman, m an old-fashioned 
cap and a big apron, turned round from soruhhing 
a deal table with, freestone. ‘ Good-evenin. Hndly 
to you, ladies ! Wait till I take off my p-asl:een ; 
denuding herself rapidly as she spoke of the 
apron, and dusting two white chairs with it. 
‘Won’t ye sit down, Miss, afther yer long walk? 
-i.-Shure the childhre is well an’ hearty, thank 

God I They are away at the school now.’ 

' ‘Hd, thank you ; we won’t sit doivn now. 
You h'e ' busy. . I only came in with these little 
things for Betty. I think they will fit her,’ . 

‘Och! they’ll be made, to fib, Miss. She was 
just wantin’ thimj an’ wasn’t it the good Lord 
put it into yer mind to bring thim this day, 
before the rain flomos.’ 

‘Mrs Moore,’ :said. Martha hesitatingly, ‘did 
you hear there would not be so much money as 
usual this month ? ’ 

‘I did. Miss, The Arohclaeon^ come himself to. 
insinse me into tho rason of it. He was rale 
idownoast. I toiild Mm niver to throuble about 
titji share, we’ll git along somehow.’ 

‘How will you manage this month on so 


cession .. _ ^ 

‘Shure, I wasn’t in ino uinse.s,_ lil.i.ss 
unconscious. ^ ” 

an’, faix, 1 donno whut I did or 

‘Tom, if you would only take the pledge, it 
might be the saving of you.’ , . 

‘Blume, I’m willin’ enough to take it, Miss 
Martha, if that will do yi.ra ; hut the keepin’ it 
is another niatther. I’ve taken it often an’ often ; 
hiitsoiTa hit 0 ’ good that did me. It waswosw 
nor ever I was, as soon as I broke it.’ 

‘Tom, I wouldn’t mind so much your going 
to mass, if you were in sober earnest. I wouhl 
rather have you a good Catholie than a drunken 
.Protestant.’ , . , .i. , 

‘Oh, Miss Martha, fa it you to thmk so little 
0 ’ mo as that? Ah’ does His Eiverince .sariously 
believe I’d do such a mane thing as turn? Dmnfc 
or sober, I’ll niver belie .mo church an’ clargy. 
Miss Martha, I’ll tell you what I’ll do, I w'int 
to mass, there’s no deiiyin’, on Wednesday night ; 
blit T was tipsy' — bad scran to thim thattufcme ! 
•—but I’ll go to church this blessid night sober, 
and with me eyes open. Theiji’s for you ! That'll 
convince His Riveriuoe. Sh.uroj I niver was in 
church on a Week-day afore, barnn’ the day 1 was. 
man-id j hut I’d do more iior that to show tlio 
ij-chdacou I was no turncoat.’ . _ _ , . 

Tom did go to church that Friday night, and 
edified the congregation by his serioua de- 
meanour.. 

. Coming out of the shop, Martha cncoiintored a 
lively group of girls and boys, when she, to my sur- 
prise, seized the biggest girl hy the sliauhler anti 
gave her a good shako. ‘I have just seen your 
mother, Molly Dillon. What did you mean, you 
naughty girl, by telling such a steuy ? Don’t you 


The boys niado me just half-dead: 
■ ’ ■ ■' u- didn’t do, 
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. be aftlier maldu’ her tell iw lies. Slie promised 
ns a rale trate this evenin’. — “Miss Martha is 
goiii’ to give me a cup o’ jam,” she sis, “ an’ I ’ll 
give yez every one a taste.’’ — She promised, Miss ; 
an’ she can’t tape her word if you make her break 
it.’ ' 

Martha stood nonplus, sed. 

I stepped forward to the rescue.. ‘She pro- 
mised you a treat. Now, would sugar-stick do 
as well as jam ? ’ 

‘Eaix, an’ it would. Miss, an’ botther.’ — A 
general chorus. 

‘ And you would hold that Molly had honour- 
nhly kept her word, if she gave you a stick 
each?’ — Approving grins, nods, and assevera- 
tions. — ‘Well, let me see. How many of you 
are there 1 Five 1 — ^Will that do ? ’ 

General delight, and a rush towards the con- 
fectioner’s. 

‘If you had that young imp in your class 
■ Sunday after Simday,’ said Martha ungratefully, 
as we reached her own door, ‘you would not 
be so ready to encourage his impudence with 
sixpences. But I’m glad the day’s work is 
over.’ 


CINDERELLA DOWN-STAIRS. 

Aoteb telling ris about an animal in its udld 
or natural state. Natural History sometimes adds, 
the characteristics of its domestic condition. In 
like manner, wo have all heard of Cinderella in 
her natural state, surrounded by the infinite 
possibilities of a fairy tale ; and also of Cinderella 
in her domestic state, in which her habits and 
aspects are somewhat different, and rather more 
interesting, than those of her former state, 
heoaiTse they have the advantage of being real. 
Cinderella down-stairs' has not a bountiful god- 
mother; often ‘the Parish’ has been her step- 
mother, and she is an ‘orfling,’ like the hand- 
maiden of tho distressed Micawbers. She never 
gets a glass . slipper, yet her shoes are transparent 
enough ; and how the other Cinderella ever 
danced in glass slippers, is a marvel, to us, when 
this poor Cinderella is always breaking glass 
that, nobody touched, by means of an invisible 
cat that haunts the shelves, as other cats haunt 
tho gai'den walls. But the domestic Cinderella 
is, at least in her occupations, like her prototype 
of the story. She does hard service, and is 
despised; and sits among the cinders. No god- 
mother,: » for a ball, no mouse-horses 

and walnut-sheR carriage, are before, her, leading 
through: a bright vista to her destiny and to a 
Prince with a. shining i?hoQ : in his hand. This 
CinderoUa has not even heard of fairy trans- 
formations ; she was never in Fairyland ; she 
was never a child as otlier chRdren are. Hers 
is the most tinxomantio life in tho world; she 
lives down-stairs: in . unsom^tic regions of . soruh- 
biug and rubbing, and soap and dnaers. 

The best description of the common domestic 
,Oinderellai<te of course from tile pea that described 
‘the Marchioness,’ and from fne hand that was 
always finding diamonds where we. blind folks, 
only see vulgar dust. There ie’mwy 


cMoness in every street : of the shabby-genteel 
districts of nil great towns. Tradesmen’s wives 
and lodging-house keepers , oppress and are 
oppressed by o long succession ol them ; and in 
the. picture of the ‘slavey’ of the Dragon of 
Bevis Marks, lies only the strong-featured portrait 
of ten thousand elsewhere without the title and 
the cribbago, ‘The Marchioness’ as deftly drawn 
by Dickens, is an old-fashioned ohild who 
must have been- at work from her cradle, afraid 
of a. stranger, hut cunning and clever— a small 
slipshod girl in a dirty coarse apron and bib, 
which lett nothing of her visible, but her face 
and feet : she might as well , have been dressed 
in a violin-case.’ She does all the work of the 
house, is miserably lodged, .scantily fed, . and 
treated like a grown-up drudge ; as the natural 
result of which hard treatment she acquires a 
habit of ‘cooling her eye’ at keyholes and 
generally developing her cunning. But deep', 
down in her lieart is a gem of love and self- 
forgetfulness and homely faithfulness, that the ; 
first tench of sympathy rouses into life once and 
for ever. There is something exquisitely toviehing 
in the half-sad, half-comic way in which this 
slipshod ‘slavey,’ aproned in her canvas violin-case, ' 
becomes an angel unawares. Bnt under many a 
canvas bib there is a heart that is never found ; 
poor Cinderella remains a cheap automaton ; and 
whether , she is a child, or a woman, or a witch, 
or a mechanical contrivance, there is no time to 
think, or nobody to care. 

‘ The Marchioness ’ did not know how , old 
she was; but she was in every way^ except 
growth, an extremely-developed specimen of 
Cinderella. The age of these wonderful human 
creatures ranges from eleven to fifteen or sixteen. . 
Most of them have had no household training, 
and come in the dullness of ignoronee and in 
utter poverty out of the cheerless ‘ Union,’ or out 
of miserable homes with the saddest suiToimdincs. 
But tho. great maryel is — and it is one of the 
startling marvels that show on tho ugly side of 
human. nature — that these old children or diminu- 
tive women, whichever yon like to call them, are :: 
e.xpocted to be perfection ; and are turned adrift, . : 
as if they had come on false pretences, when their, 
deficiencies appear — are sent elsewhere for the : 
joltings and hard rubs of life to knock into shape 
their character and acquirements. Tliey are to 
teach and train theinselves, if . they are not, as.* 
every proper-minded Cinderella should be, readfebj 
made perfection ; and it tho jolts and liar i 
knock them to pieces, instead of ' knooMi;|g.i:*^»:; 
into shape — again, nobody knows, and InqbocV 
cares. 

Poor little CindereUa ! only hired,- arid hbbody’a 
child, Thfce is no ofie to beliofe' shb is ‘a child 
at aR ; no one to care for hei’self and her futec 
for her own sake ; no one to teach her mth 
kindness and with patience ; no one to remember 
that when the cat and the miee cause myeterious 
disappearances, the fahltj and not its doer, ought 
to ho m.ade to disappear j and that even when the 
china is broken^ ' me: of the breaker may 
be mended. Ciiteeslila la at the most tractable 
age : she is Hry £(ame age as the boys and 
mIs at scbdol, or perhaps younger ; nor can she 
fe made a r^omah yet, by any amount of poverty, 
Erwry;, rintdgery all tho week tlirough. But 
be a mistake to say she is a ohild, for 
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all tliat. Alas ! tlie poor Imve but short cliiltl- consitleratoly taught, forgivon, cared for. Sit 
hood or lone; and Giuclerelhv down-stairs is down, among the cimloiw. Imir sisters arc in 

one of the old children. Pity , her, then, ; the bright hoiueB, or pleasant Kchool-room.*?, or play- 

more • and remember, in her provoking failings, rooms noisy with laughter. Or soiuo of them, 
that birt for her maiiy lifelong miseries, she n little older, are thinking of ‘ coming out,’ dress- I 

would he a child; that she sometimes needs ing gaity, driving to the halls mid parties to | 

rest, eiijoyment, sympathy ; and that when any wliieh no fairy godmother will take you, and | 
of us come across her, our kind word will not at w'hich, indeed, if you were present, poor 
be thrown away upon the .poor little ill-starred Cinderella, you woiihl be ;but; a sorry figure! t 
girl. This is every-day life, yon see, you wr/en-liteed j 


untaught ways, than with her cousins who get sisters their kisses, no one is going to be kind 
a batter start in life, as neat little maids in a - to you ; and if you have ever heard of tlw 
nursery, or as the last and least in the divided halls to which your big sisters are going, it is 
work of a great house, where little country girls, presumption in you to need pleasure of some wt 
rosy and. fresh, fare plentifully in the servants’ too. You are one of tiie um-hildish children 
hall. Cinderella is much poorer, and often much growing into womanhood ; and the world nussumes, 
younger; her life is far more laborious, and. has by some odd freak of rou.smiing, that all unchildish 
less change or considerate treatment; and she ia children horn to work arc able to take coKS of, 
mueh more humble and grateful, which, after all, themselves with impisli precocity, the moment 
makes the strongest claim on our good-wU. For they have got out of the cradle and laid: hold 
Cinderella, though she grows up to he a Susan- of the broomstick I 

: Jane, ; seldom , has a chance of becoming^ one of 

those upper servants who, in common with the 
. 'gout iand the powder4ax, are among the necessary 
'evils of riches. She will never outrage Society by 
hinting a taste for blue china, or requesting leave 
. of ahsenoe ito attend a Language-of-Flowers. Bee. 

She will never irritate us ■with the boast of 
the lady’s-maid, who capped her list of qualifica- 
tions by remarking that she had always_mamed- 
off her young ladies satisfactory. She. -will never, 
in dearth of note-paper, offer her mistress ‘a 
few sheets of mine, mum, if you won’t mind using 
my monnygram.’ Nor will she imitate that 
housemaid," with whose description and parting 
remark Mr Punch frightened the advertising 
public: the young person applying' for a house- 
■maid’a, situation wnere a footman was kep’, who . 

?;obiieoted to children, was engaged to and visited 
^,by ;a, ^most' young, man in The ’Orse 
;Att®.4’y, and had a fortnight’s character from 
her 'lasteplaoe-r-but who; not exactly suiting the 
, advertfsdt, retired-observing : . ' I reaUy ham sorry, 
muai,'. for* I rather; like your appearance, mum 1 ’ '' 

, , , No:; 1 Cinderella doWn-stairs is ■not of the species 
from which these awful beings are selected ; she 
is , far more harmless and helpless, . She is an 
overworked, iinguarded, unloved specimen of those 
most pitiable of mortals, the Old Children; and, 
as such, if we think rightly, most pitiable, and ' 

8a,dly interesting. Eor .every variety of the Old lovo lights Ins lampi tlion stealg a'rty 

Child is interesting, as every one is pitiable. Of 

■ course, it ia well for Cinderella down-stairs that 
she lias her woman’s work to do and her loveless 
to get; her poverty .makes both a boon. 

Bpt it is ill for her — and* the knowledge of it 
;!,marJst ..a blot in our estimate of human nature-— 

'thftt oboe she gets into her fiddle-case of a canvas 
apron ’and bib, no one believes any more how 
young she ia ; and she might as well, for all 
'Mftefroat purposes, be like Dick S'lviveller’s Mor- 

S little patriarch in pattens with no 

Oinderella ! You arc one of the- 
-our erowded cities ; and after glanc- 
ing at your unchildlike lot and your unloving 
treatment, -We must leave you where wo found 
you, yourself not knowing tliat you luivo yet 
the childlike right of your young years to be 


Teb earth is veileil in twilight gray, 

Day wings her lliglit ; 

The worshipped snn is home awny . , 

0)1 hlnshing waves of amber light ; 
Come then, thou Maid, and he our Queen 
Nought shall disturb thy reign serane, 

0 dark-eyed Night 1 


The -weary earth mourns not the death 
Of busy day; 

■The sigliing wind now holds her hresth, 

To list to Philomela’s lay ; 

And Night-wooed buds, asleep sineo morn. 
Awake, aud hasten to adorn 
Tiiy regal way. 


'Mid dusky spheres is raised for thee 
A throne on high ; 

The liadding stars await to see, 

The crescent ‘moon come gliding by. 
Then thoy’U entwine thy ravan hair} 
And Cynthia on thy hosoin fair 
Will gently lie. 


,I hear the trend of silver feet, 

0 coming Night J : 

Thou turnest,, lika a vision Kw-eet, 
The misty tlarknoss into light. 

I see .thee now', and at tliy sidt 
Is gliding sleep— tin) dream.veyed- 
Thrioo weieotM Night 1 


sWf nights ktsened. 
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A SANE INVESTMENT. 
Dukisg the iMt two or three yenra, the attention 
of our readwis Im.'s from time to time been called 
to the question of Thrift, its encouragements and 
tUseouragemenfa.: With regard to the subject of 
hospital relief, we have pointed out the ■weakness 
of ; that easy-going charity which gives india- 
crimi-rtately, And does not pause to consider that 
to; ‘help the poor to help themselves,’ and to 
teach them the lesson of making .provision for 
a rainy day, is a far higher boon than any amount 
of . mere alms-giving. The Provident Dispensai’y, 
which, it is earnestly to ha hoped, will in a great 
measure supersede our present system, of free 
relief, has the unspeakable advantage of incul- 
cating habits of forethought and of preparation 
for the future. It is the object of the present 
paper to deal with a kindred question, which 
should commend itself to the careful consideration 
of every thoughtful ihan. 

The subject of .Life Assurance is one vIMeh 
lia-s for over a hundred and fifty years been slowly 
hut surely woihing, its way and gaining ground 
in our midst. Beginning, from the smallest seeds 
In the Wivehteenth cehtUiy, it is now a mighty 
tree, hearing inch and , ripe fruits of comfort and 
help to thousands. It, is pleasing to find that 
in spite of much apparent extravagance and reok- 
lossnesii in our. present mode of living, this import- 
ant subject is attracting itiore and more popular 
notice and favour, , Yet, widespread as is the inte- 
rest hi this imporimit subject,, it is .by no means 
as uhiveriffll as it should be, Lor there are indeed 
few heads of families who : can afford ; to . be 
indifferent to: the possibility of making adequate 
and immediate provision for those dependent upon 
them, in case of their sudden removal. With 
the recent memory of Such a catastrophe aa that 
at Vienna, it behoves every man seriously to 
consider the fact as indisputable, that in the midst 
of life p'o are in death, and so to consiiler it 
that not a day shall bedostin securing wife and 
children against the hitter sufijarings of grinding 
poverty. Let any father of a family take' up 


a daily paper and run his eye down, the columns 
of ‘Situations Wanted,’ and he Will find con- 
stantly repeated, ‘Gentlewoman: by birth,’ or 
‘Widow of a professional man,’ seeking for means 
of earning their daily bread as govemesses or 
companions, and often for ; less wages than; they 
in, tiieir prosperous clays would have gi'Ven to 
their cook ; then let him reflect on the fact that 
in the; vast majority of oases this is the saci result 
of the neglect of the head of a family to make, 
provision' for the future, and surely he will see 
to it that such a cruel fate shall not ' befall his 
own dependents. 

Still, there are few men worthy of the name 
who do not mean to make provision for. th.Mr 
children at some future time, and who : would 
not indignantly , repudiate the charge of delibe- 
rately intending to leave them dependent upon 
charity. Yet to most men, in the poorer and 
middle classes at any rate, it is almost an impos- 
sibility to make an adequate provision for any- 
tliing; like ' a large family by means of simply 
putting aside a portion of their income, and this 
even where life is spared to its utmost limit. 
What we hold Is, that no man has a right to bs: 
in such a position that were he to he , suddenly 
removed, those remaining would be left destitute. 
Now, every holder of a life-policy for a rewm-;: 
able sum, has the comfort of reflecting that'wMt* 
ever happen to him, even should he he eut off 
suddenly and without warning, there need be no 
crushing poverty and hitter struggle to be added 
to the inevitahla sorrow of bereavement. 

The nature and principles of Assurance may 
bo briefly summed up in. tlie old proverb, 
‘Union is strength;’ and put into famili.ar 
language, may be termed on association of 
persons agreeing to do in company, what, to the 
individual alone, would he an impossibility. In 
every variety of insurance this is accomplished: 
by each member paying a .certain sum annually; 
into a general fund, in which capital becomes 
gradually productive. This is clone on the 
imdcsrstanding that at some fixed time each will 
refeeivo his individual share with whatever of 
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interest tad profit may Imvo aecimmlated.: ; In; Life Assurance gives a decided ijnpetua and 

tta caae of Lite Assurance, tfiia, fixed time 18 ; „ , , . . A- 

tinie of death, and the sum insured becomes in In the first place, this act of jirovulnig 

the majority of oases a last legacy of love, to for the fntare of Qthers is in teet^ oppo. 

cheer the hearts of sorrowing survivors. For is fd-ion to tliat natural selfislmess which lien at 

there in tliis, as might seem at first sight, any- the root of so much of the nuserj_ of life. 

XX* viXAMj artlfiuh -mnn whA />nTf ROA ftnrtma A-nlv 


.. . . „ • , r « „ 'I'ho really selfish man who can see things only i 

thing of the nature of a lotieipr, for although jj^^iigh . his : own : fliecfcacles,, a all ho 

as regards the individual, nothing can he . more ^ does ; has , only thn .ghntiflcati.^ of self ! 

uncertain than the tune of his deat , as regarc s he not also one Of the most: luiBoraUit 

any large nmnher of persons nothing eta pf j,n,n? p’or of .all hard and exacting masters, 
he surer, than the average diu’alion of their Sejf is. the most tyrannical, and the least ea.41y 
lives. : .pleased. Fowj when a man comes out of himself i 

This principle of average is hy no means sufficiently, to loolc forward into the fiitui'e for i 

oonfinedto the subject ; of Assurance; for it may the sake of othew, he is surely takmff a step in | 
safely he taken for granted that whatever event fhe right directifin townrda_ iinselfishues-s and . 

ta ».o., 

m Mtouc to loj. numbm, wll Imppm ^ ™t to Uni S Srdy iSipny «mn, loot for i 

. n. r.Ai»r,mTt: Yiiitn nAT» nf TimAR ^r^ n. crivpn "neiPiOfL r _ j* ..x.. i.* te .... ..j*' xi 
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a certain: , mimher of times in a given period. himself in thinking of others. I 

To take an instance from every-day Me. In the This habit of unselfislmess is, to say the least, 

; .vEostmast^r’s annual Report there ia always likely to be encouraged by the keeping np of 
f.'menlion imade of a certain number of letters a life-policy; for it is not : a single action per- 
■ "poated- without being fastened or addressed,: and formed on the spur of the moment and done 
I lidfolaa' been ascertained, in reference to the total with, but a thing to bo remembered and pro- 

rfiiittbei: of letters posted in a twelvemonth, that : i each annuid paynn-nt becomes 

i,, due, the man is reminded afresh of the fact tliat 

the av^age M careless senders is nmilar yw hy ^ ^ 

year. In the same way, it hM been i^cer tamed gutfog fo relation to others which 

by careful collection of statistics, that in a :]ie; and he alone, can fulfil. . 

; ;,pogn|atioa;;iQf a given nnmbar, there will , he Another point In connection , with this yearly 
; a certain, percentage of fires, of railway neci- payment is the strong impulse it: gives to ;th© 

: dents, and of deaths from stated causes— -in short, cultivation of habits of forethought, economy, 

ft certain: fixed recurrence of all the ills and and sobriety. In most cases, where the life is 

:ohanges,that:fl6shis heir to. from this it may, asmred in a fair proportfon to the income, there 
be seen that in dealing with large numbers, it will need to be some _oarefnl looking forward and 

11 ,., arranging of ways and means, in order to be able 

.needs no magician a read the future wilh ^ ^ 

ethmg like certainty .-and it is this approxi- there must be sn exorcise of that wi 80 , econom.y 
e^minatea almost^a^ ,yMch is a blessing /alike to rich and pnoA 
ftta.!;™;. risk or chance in reference to bur Unhhppil.y, tliis virtue, is far too rare ftmongiit i» 
iliitaftkos it .safe to reckon upon coming as a nation. It is perhaps most palpahla m : the 
p\c«Kj. $'^'^y he is the wise man who: so 'case of the working-man who eats and. drinks 
reckons bn M'lHbure'k to provide for the one nway his money whilst he has work, and ten 
eVent '.wlM simply may— happen to /starves in the time of enforced idleness. . But 

Tjaall * though most palpable here, it is no worse than 

For 'is' it possible to exaggerate the diiferenoe f ® ,T ^?PP®™«8 i« the ^ above 

Ttoin ytoovi' o wn,. L ■ te laboumng, whei'a the objeot::in Me is to pa«; 

a man Md to those fgj. kefog riotxer than .is te: ftat, ,a^, whew , te 

near and desr to him, whether ho has bften earnings, of the husband me spent m : efforts :to 

coatent to ,hia, motto, ^Iiet xis. eat ap^: outsliino tke neigkbj(mi?s*^ ^ - ^ saine folly^ m 

drink, for to-morrow we die;’ or whether, looking be seen on eyery hand, and anything , that , has 
bravely into the future, he has made such pro- a tendency to check this spirit, and to make 
■ "on as to enable those depending upon him income and expenditure accord, should have a 
be at least beyond the reach of want, or 
' :still, to continue their ordinaiy way. of : 

nia thev be left .at anv fimp tn ««,« the, oausB of half te.^nwaw: 'to . be met wite ii ' 

nw tney fie iett at any tune to their own terrible ^^nt of soBrioty which spreads 

. » „ . , . , , ruin and desolation wherever it is found, and in 

n't trom the primary object of making the train of which follows the gloomy list of 
fcfiw.te .future,^^vte are, other dishonesty, cruelty, and crime of eveiy kind. 
,,in reference to this matter of Of those who fall under this sad lemptaMoa, a 
s which deserve to he binught y®ry large percentage are led astmy through 
. .. ...ill: hardly he denied that of all simple carelessness and want of thought. A 
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to make a man happy and | 


man earning good wages sees .no reason 


a h^lthy _ imnd in out a sti'uggle, How, it is an obvious foot that 
gwards this ’desirable end anything which lends towards making a man 
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steady and. UiotightM, will liaye a most salutary 
effect in. clieciing the formation of hahits which, 
merely idle, and, careless at starting, have iii them 
the germs of every sort of sin and crime. Surely, 
to face the future in .such a manner as to induce 
him to, .provide: for it on behalf of those who 
shall he clepenclent upon him, will help a man to 
study economy and thrift, and to shun a course, 
which, : at the very least, will drain him of his 
liardly-eariied money, and .'uaU give him no chance 
of .preparing for a rainy-day. ; 

Another of , the incidental benefits of Life Assur-. 
ance, and one to he by no means passed oyer 
lightly, is its tendency towards the strengthening 
of those family ties, which so greatly sweeten life, 
and make so sacred the aasooiatiouB and endear- 
ments of home. 

It is a natural and, right ins tinet which makes 
us desire the respect and love of those about us, 
and the man must have sunk low indeed who 
would deliberately act in such a manner as to 
lower himself in the eyes of those who orxght 
to look up to him with reverent affection. Yet 
what shall be said of those who are satisfied to 
live only for the present, and who are too thought- 
lessly selfish to consider the possibilities of the 
future for those whom they profess to love and 
cherish? There are men,; by the thousand, who 
seem to forget the fact .that wife and children , can 
think and feel for themselves, and that sons imd 
daughters ns they grow into men and women, 
win see through, and value at their true worth 
vague promises for the future wMch lead to no 
definite efforts in the present. On the other hand, 
it is scarcely possible to act rightly in this matter 
without much of benefit in the present, as well a.s 
of blessing in the future. They will he strange 
ohildrea indeed whose hearts do not warm towards 
the .parent , whoso love shows itself in deeds as 
well as in words ; and there are few wives who will 
not cling , with a closer affection to the husband 
wJiQ ^ows himself anxious that she and her 
children shaU never he left destitute, or exposed 
to the tender mercies of a world , so often cold and 
cruel. 

One other personal consideration well deserves 
mention, and this is the freedom from anxiety 
which security as to the future brings. There is 
no more proMfio source of premature old age and 
death, thmi the habit of worry, which in this com-, 
petitive age : is rather the rule than the exception. 
■pThen toi the mevitahle : anxieties of business is 
addtel the^hoBt of a future unprovided for, it is 
little wonder that , body and mind sink under the 
strtffnj .and that scarcely a day passes without its 
addiMmi to the records of insanity and suicide. In 
how many cases ’flight the reason and health bo 
preserved, '■W'ere it Wy the present difficulties that 
had to be met, and were there no need to live 
up to such hlgh'Taessure, in the hope of being able 


cost of preventioji of crime. Meanwhile, we: trust 
that enough has been said to commead the subject 
to the serious consideration of the thotiglitful and 
unprejudiced reader. 


VALENT I N E : ; S T S A N G E. 

. A .STOEV DE THH. rBIMEpSB WAY.,: ' , : 

ohaptbe xxyi.— ‘mv pEAE,’ ,sAip the bl<D i.AbT, 
:‘ro0 AEB FEETTIte: ABOUT : SpMETHIHG.’ , :, 

To Conatance’a, mind, Val’s ; precipitate 
spoke only of a longing and a deapair wliioh 
had groivn imandurable.. She saw him , fighting 
for honour’s sake, flying aU he held dear, and 
going away into a void world which , had ,ho 
chance of solace ^ for him. The true aitd honest 
ring of the old cavalier’s verse was in her mind, 
•with a meaning in it which ■^as new to her, 
because she felt it echoing in fancy from liSr 
despairing lover’s soul ; 

I could not love tbeo, dear, so.uwoli, : , 
liOvod I not honour more. 

He had fled for honour’s sake ; and for , that, ' 
though it wounded her sorely, she half, deified, 
him. Once before — as she knew---lie had strug- 
gled to escape her charm, and had failed. Shk 
had trembled to think of that ; yet where on 
earth is the woman who would not have been 
pleased by BO magnificent a compliment? YTiim 
she could escape from Reginald’s presence, she 
fled to her own room, and cried to think of Val' 
and his love and courage and foflornness,’ .He 
proved his love by running away from hCT, ; ahd 
with a rare magnanimity, trusted to her to under- 
stand and forgive; nay, perhaps with .a.magas- 
niniity rarer still, tnxstea to offend : her, : by s.tilh 
Iriiaquerie of his departure, and so tUTn:,her ,;;Bei£ft ; 
to-warda Gei’ard once again.. We who are behind 
the scenes, and know the course of cireumstaneea 
which dictated Val’s flight, can scarcely share her 
.exalted notions of hia deUcaoy, his honour, and 
his courage. , But howsoever mistaken she might 
be, her thoughts of him were valuable to herself.^ 
‘ He helps me back to the path of honour,’ .she 
said, even while she wejit lus deportnra *I am- 
pledged to Gerard, and I must be true- to my: 
word. I must try. to love Gerard ; that is my 
only real safeguard’ Poor girl! When did ever- 
love go forth in answer to commandment ? , Yet: 
there -was this help — that Val had pnt a .diBta 4 e 0 :' 
of real reverence between tliem, and obviOu^y 
meant to return no more until he ootflij" yetiifn 
in safety. She was proud, and 3he,i‘^;S,/frire- 
minded, and purely bre^ and habits th&ght 
and feeling are strong things ema whsb* aS&aulted 
by ihe Passions. She woiud not^Sboi^' herself so 
far as to fancy that if c^o eheliVere safely 
maiiied to Gerard, any maia coulcl move her to 
one unfoitiiful or regi’etful thought. And now 
she began to long, for that union to which she 
had looked forward IdAeitfe either ■with coldness 
or with shrinking. ’ , 

No Vord Ikah She besieged herself 

with quesidons ‘‘as 'to the meaning of liis silence, 
and coulcj! find np answer. Her lovely cheek 
paled wii^V"jl;bh ' intvai'd conflict; and Miss 
LuciBelii^lVho knew of nothing but happiness 
in 1^' ,|lptiTOate niece’s lot, mu.st needs send for 
^.,-lP|^.'Who presa-ibecl a ionic. Oouitaace 
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.of/Gemrd eoielj', tlunigli,: ns a luattei' of fact, in. 
.Oonstnnoo’s mind it, slid britwcen him and 
StrangB, and was -aimed at oni'o at both, iind 
.neither. 

. .‘la that all?’ said Aunt Luerelia. ‘Yrm little 
goose !’ Slio kissed her fair Imi'ileii ])atriin-]iko, 
aliuosfc protectiiigly. Tlie epithet ‘ little t!iil(li'e8.sed 
by.- Misa Lucretia to Oonsbmoe : wius droll. Con- 
Bfnnjj%'oven ,wliilst InboTiriBgvnindiiP a sense of 
her own (iuplicity, smiled .fnitiwdy. d- lily dear,’ 
said the old. lady, ‘young gentlemBn luivo so 
many things to think of. And did you not tell 
me. that his fathor had announced his desire to 
make amingeinonts iur your -future ,11 .have 
heen making inrpiirie.s, niy deni*, and Mr 
Chichester, who know.s ii great ni(iny City tieople, 
assures me that the airiiii'.s of Lnmhy and Luinby 
are colossal. That wua his word, iny dear, not 
mine. Colossal. Now, if the ulthii’s of a llousw 
are justly to be described as eolossal—and l ean 
repo.se the most implicit ; conftdenctJ ih Mr 
Chichester, who would not exaggciute for the 
world— it will neceffiarily be a niattfr of time 
to make the arrangement wliich Mr Lumhy 
suggests; and Gerard is pridtably quite iibsorbcd 
in business, and is waiting until he laui hiy 
everything before you,’ 

This explanation was so sntisftictory to Miss 
Lucretia, that she dwelt upon it at considerable 
length, the fact tliat Lumby atul Lumby’.s uiFait-M 
were colossal appearing to aiford her the warmest 
gratification. Conatauw! Was too glad to be left 
alone to interrupt her, and she follmved the 
tangled . threads of lier own. thought whEst ,the 
old lady, expounded^ the advantages of , being 
attached to an establishment which was eolo««al, 
or, 08 she added savingly, ‘ hoil hcen so d(j«a’ibe.tt 
by one accustomed to tlie contemplation of largo 
otluu’s, and not prone to use the language of 
exaggeration.’ So attractive did this theme prove, 
that Constance escaped all furtlier queslnming 
that night, and made such strenuous ell'orts to 
be, cheerful, that they resulted in aital headache, 
which kept her in b.cd until evening next day, 
and bimiglit the doctor again. Reginald, calling, 
encountered the doctor, and asked him wlnit was 
the matter. The doctor responded in a ruund' 
about way, as doctors soiiiet.imes will; but he 
said enough to make it clear that the ease was 
one for which sonio suppressed excitement was 
most probably answerahle. - 
, ‘You had, best oonu'S uo more to Jotnulif-im, 
hlr Strange I ’ said youug Jolly to himself an 
he walked away sorrowfully. - ‘You hare domi 
mischief enough already, Yal---misehii!f i-muigii 
already. Girls are a satl- tradblc ! I slnd) be ghwl 
to see her safely married to Lumby.’ Fteginald 
felt a coriBiderable seme of responsibility in tliL 
mattery comfortably miiqfled with a iWding of 
diplomatic ti'iiiimm. He it ivsi'i who Jnul dis- 
ctwered the hitch in aii'aii-s and h.-id bautshed 
Strange. lie Mt proud of hi.s own di'icerument 
and of the Spirit and judgment In- bad tlisplawl. - 
‘ Coiistauoe will be getting marrii-d in a couple of 
months : 0 r so,’ ho told himsfdf, ‘and Strange will 
have the good, sense to stay away Ihr at least that 
time. And then Val’s stich a butterfly fellow ! 
Ho fo('.l-j aU this very keenly, no doubt ;*but he'll 
; forget all about it, and tis lifcoly as not bring back 
a gold-coloured bride from the West Indies.' 
Comforted by thesu reflections, he walked -on 


submitted,' but left liis., medicine : untasted;; .pd 
Miss Lucretia - remonstrated, and . had ., terrible, 
visiona of : a - premature grave for her beautiful 
■nieoe,".' ■ ... ■_ 

‘My dear Constance,’ the old lady, said at 
length, being fairly frightened by . the. girl’s 
languor and want of appetitej and . the pallor 
which had taken the,: place ot her late , lovely 
bloom, ‘I mast- insist— I- really must insist upon 
- your taking the mixture.’ - She. poured . but a 
-dose, and advanced with it, bearmg. the wine- 
glass in. one iiand, and in the other, daintily lielcl 
between finger and,; thumb, a ; lump of. sugar. 
Gonstance, too languid to resist, accepted the 
medicine, but refused the sugar.. She hud 
almost lost aU sense of taste in her two or three 
days of illness, and the nauseous bitter acareely 
existed for. her. Then, being in a mood so tender 
and sore that all . the fibres of heart and mind 
seemed raw, she began to cry a little at her. 
aunt’s caressea.; ‘My dear,’ said the old lady 
with sudden' decision, ‘there is sonietliing on 
your mind. You are fretting aboiit something.' 
Constance poevi.shly repudiated this idea. Her 
tefiiper, naturally even and coldly sweet, had 
within the last day . or two grown sickly and 
unoertaiu. ‘ily dear,’ repeated the old lady, 
-with gentle hub. firm insistence, ‘there is some- 
thing on. yout mind. Did you expect— /im to 
-follow you to town 1 ’ 

; .{. ‘I don’t- know,', said Constance.. ‘I am not 
-feetting, h®ni not quite w,ell. That is all.’ 

‘No, ray dear,’ said Miss Lucretia, with chirpy- 
firtanes»!| - ^ that is not all.’ Miss Lucretia was 
one . of those dear old ladies who are -slow to 
receive ideas, but who having by nny process 
absorbed them, hold on to them with mtu’vcllous 
firmness. ‘You are fretting.’ 

., ‘ Yoti are very unkind,’ retorted Constance, who 
.-.was- made more miserable b 3 '- the fact that she 
could not honourably confide in anj'bodyj and 
, SQ'. RUAW-gd her misery to recoil in anger. But 
she Tt'aa so polpibly unhappj', that Mks Lucretia 
would not be angiy in turn. She only put her 
withered, arms about the beautiful nock, and. in 
spite of a feeble resistance, drew her niece’s head 
to her old bosom and swayed her to and Ho a 
little. ‘I am ungrateful and Wicked, dear aunt,’ 
sobbed the girl, easily melted by this voiceless 
caressing patience. ‘You arc not unkind, are you, 
deari’ And -she looked up with violet 'eyes full 
of penitence. . . " 

‘Why should I he unkind to anybody who 
is in, trouble?’ asked Miss Lucretia, still -clinging 
to her point, and seizing the chance of putting 
.it foi'Wiu’d again. ‘I have suffered, and : I can 

S iathise with suffering. Tell me what is the 
w,’ Miss Lucretia was very sentimentalj. as 
t^iwdiDarted old nmjden ladies mostly: are, and 
she- h.ad a wonderful scent for a love-trouble. 
Now, ’Ask me no questions .and I tell no lies,’ 
is not a proverb of the lolty sort, but it yet 
holds a word of warning for tho.se who care for 
winioin. If you w'lll insist on having Etc con- 
fidciico of one Who is umvilling to hnpart it, 
you, (.uglit not in clnu’it}' to be too nmaxed if 
a lialf-confideitce ' is imposed upon yon, or even 
if you are set upon a unoug scent altogether. 

‘He might have written,’ murmured Beauty 
in distress, sudden,!;^ grown double-faced. Miss 
Lucretia applied this sttictiu's -to .the conduct 
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brislSy. The Bhqps were lighted up, and the 
evening sky was clear. The air even in. London 
had a jirophetio sense of spring in it. Where 
do they come from, those wandering faint .per- 
fumed winds Which sometimes, for .a second merely, 
greet the sense of the wayfiirer in London street 
. and how do they keep their perfume in their 
journey through the cityh tuimuued odours? 
Reginald wa.s a lover of the town rather than 
the; ooiuitry, yet the countrified scent greeting, 
his nostrils as it passed, sent him on his way w.ell 
pleased. Suddenly, in: the Regent Street . crowd 
one face flashed out on his, and was :gone . again, 
lie turned and pursued it, but failed to overtake 
it. ‘ Surely that was Gerard ! ’ he said to himself 
as he pa.ssed and cast an uncertain glance heforo 
and hehiiid him. ‘ But what a face the fellow 
wore ! He looked downriglit ghastly, I liope 
there ’s nothing the matter. All his people, were 
weU enough. The pace he was going too ! Staring 
straight before him, and ploughing on like a 
madman,’ A mhiiite later he smiled, and shook 
his head with a knowing air. ‘Love’s a curious 
fever. He was going up to Chesterfield Street, 
and had heard that Constance was nnwell. I ’m 
getting quite knowing about the tender passion. 
Wonder when my turn’s coming. — No; nothing 
in your line to-day, Cupid. Call again.’ Beguil- 
ing time with many naive reflections, he walked 
on, and. hear the top of the Hayniarket found 
himself entangled with a small boy who made 
proffer of im evening paper. 

‘ O’ny a ’a’p’ny,’ said the small hoy appealingly, 
shivering before him as he walked on. ‘ Terrible 
disa.Hter at sea, sir. Orful failure in the City. 

I O’ny a ’a’p’ny ! ’ The words ‘ failure in the City ’ 
struck uiu'iously upon his ear, and Gerard’s face, 
i soon ton minutes before in Regent Btreet, came, 
back to him in ridiculous association. He bought 
a paper’ chiefly to dispel that absurd fancy, and 
uiitolded it near a tobacconist’s window. There 
fe, iffead in, large letters, ‘Great City Failure,’ 
Thf words ‘Liunhy and Lnmhy’ followed in 
soihe connection, hut everything had suddenly 


Oban,, the ‘ Charing-Orosa of the Highlands.’ 
Throughout. Argyllshire, there : :i8‘S no railroaL 
.MacCalliim More’s territory and the Land of 
Lorn are not invaded by parliamenkuy t and 
excursion, trains. The country of OsSian and of 
the children of ; the mist knows not the roaring 
and _ panting . of the iron-horse as he drags his 
carriages , past mountahi anti loch; : It is tiiie 
that hundreds of tourists ahnualiy ;oros.s the 
northern neck of Argyllshire by the Grinan. 
Canal ; hnt that is a voyage by ; water,; and they 
only get a glimpse of a small portion of the viold 


grown : misty, and he could not see. He stood 
with a chill sickness oreejiing over him until 


;hiB !3ight cle.ared again, and then read on. ‘This 
afteinooii, Messrs Lurnhy and Lumby, the well- 
known merchants of Gi’eshain Street, suspended 
payment.: The , liabilities of the firm are estimated ! 
at half a million,’ The: street seemed to whirl, 
and he could not; think. He hold the rod of the ] 
tohacoonist’a shop-blind for* a minute, and then, 
with imc(a'tam :»tep»j , went on again. Nothing 
: was clear to him, wiBiin or without. Tlie lighte: 
In the slrops wei* haa/j lika, his thoughts ; but 
out of: the fog.whifh seetttM- to have fallen on] 
the streets came &ee of his friend ns he had 
seen it Iwt a whp@ ,8go, wlilte and haggard and. 
desperate, Sb e^S'Waa its meahing now. 1 

— — ! 

BADDELL ANI) ITS HEGENLS. 

BY OPrHBKK® Btoa,' '•> 

There are still SOine paiAs of our country that 
are beyond &e .imeh of are out 

of the beaten track, and which, therefore, are 
not mtmh visited, except by thbse,who aj thither 
chiefly for the purposes pf port. , One such 
tract of countiw comprises- the Vfhole ^ of „tjie 
fioutli- western Highlands of Sootland, 


Scott calls it— the traveller must take the long 
steamboat voyage from Greenock down the 
Clyde, round by Arran, and througii .Kilhranaan 
Sound, to Campbelton ; whence ho must get to 
his destination, or shooting-quarters, os best he 
may. 

Sailing down Kilbrannan Sound, with the 
rugged peaks of Arran on our left, and on our 
ri;flit the bold range of Beinn-an-tuirc-t-* the 
Wild-boar’s Mountain,’ and the scene of the 
death of Diarmid, the Fingnlian Achilles — ^we 
come witliin eight miles of Daviu- : Island and 
the entrance to Campbelton harbour. Here, on 
the Cnntire shore, and close to the watery we see 
a . massive quadrangular castle, hacked itp by 
woods and lulis, and in excellent preservation. 
This is Saddell Castle. It stands near: . a river 
which flows through Glen SaddeU j and in. the 
hollow of the Glen, close by the river, and 
surrounded with trees, is the onoc-famous 
Monastery of Saddell, now a mere ruin. ■ - 
. Legends gather around Saddell, like the; moss 
and lichens on the remaining stones of ; .itB . 
Monastery 5 and these traditionary : tales, or 
SgeulMlidan, are told in the native Gaelic, on 
many a. wfoteFs night, around the peat-fire in 
tire hlack-ioofed heather-thatched hut, while the 
men and women knit and listen to the stories 
with an absorbing interest and rapt attention, 
that could scarcely he realised by the average 
'Englishman who reads his Times and subscrihes - 
to Slndie’s. It is with these legends that I would 
chiefly deal. ;! 

The very name of SaddeU may be said to 
come down to us clothed with legendary lore; 
Tliera is . a. tradition concerning the huildlag 
of the Monastery. A certain person . having : 
murdered his stmr-father, was constantly hatmtea 
by. the gho.<it ot the murdered mam rJoald 
gain no rest or peace of mmd. He .therefore 
travelled to Rome, in order to confo® his sin 
to the Pope, who ordered him to return to 
Cantire, and there build a church between two 
hills and two wa tens ; a%er which his tooubled 
mind would he relieved. made choice of 
Saddell, which fulfiUed'lhe conditions imposed 
upon him for the site j and there he built the 
famous Monasleiy, This tradition may perhaps 
have arisen from what is told of Donald, grand- 
son of Somerled ; how he went to Rome to obtain 
absolution for ' his sins, and on his return gave 
rich gifte to. ^Saddell Monastery. Aiiother;^!!- 
tioh says that the founder sent to Rome for 
soitib cohseoiated dust, and made the building 
eofeihonsui’ate with the extent to which fiie dust 
ftofilJhe spread. 
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THs founder was ‘tlie iraglity Somerlea'- 
wto is ineifiioned in Scott’s Lord, «jf tM Ishs- 
Thane of Argyll, and Lord of Cantire and the 
Isles. He waa slain in fight in the- yew 1163, 
and was buried in the unflniahed Monastery, 
wMch was completed by his son Beginald, who, 
in addition to hia other titles, assumed that of 
King,' The Monastery was designed for the. 
Gistercian or Grayfriar order^ of: monks. In 
the Norwegian expedition, m 1260, against 
Alexander III., when Ilaoo was at Gndcy 
(‘Qod’s-islfl’), now called Gigha, in the Atlantic, 
:: off the western shore of Cantire, it is told that 
an abbot of a monastery: of GrayMars waited 
upon him, and begged protection for tliem 
.dwelling and church ; which the king granted 
to him in writing ; and not only so, hut, wheu 
one of his own monks, Friar Simon, died in 
Gudey, they- nanied . his body across the water 
:to tho peninstrla of Gantire, and crossing its 
-mountain-range, horo the corpse to the eastern 
shore, where the Grayfriars buried it in their 
church : at . Saddell, and spreading a fringed paU 
0 :¥er Ms grave, dubhed him a saint. 

’The'pten of SadcleU Monastery took the form 
.sofcoiCMSs, lying: in an exact position towards, the 
:: feur- cardinal points. Its length from east to west 
was one hundred and tliirty-.six by twenty-four 
'•feet:! and of the transepts, I'rom north to south, 
seyenty-eight : by twenty-four feet. Ptirt of the 
:: gablo of the transept, and the aperture • for a 
vyindow in that wall, remain ; hut the dressed 
stonework of the windows has all been taken 
away, ■ with the exception of a single stone near 
the - spring of the aieh, which has a moulding 
of fourteenth-century work. The monumentiil 
memorials are numerous and interesting ; for 
distinguished persons from all parts of the country 
‘:liad their sepulclires here, including some of tho 
.'iepUaterol branches of the Macdonald clan. The 
:a.l6mh that is pointed out as that of the mighty 
;t::85(jmcrl,etij‘: is m. the choir, and appears to have 
: :heahf:<lJ!l|itafrlly placed within the arched recess, or 
founfieA tomb, in the south wall of the choir, 
-near- tt wMcli it how Mes; and this supposition is 
probably correct, If bo, the soulptirred effigy of 
•this redoahtahle Lord of Argyll, and- the Isles 
representsliim : as wearing a high-pointed, conical 
bascino, from which the camail, or tippet of mail, 
ie dependent over the neck and shoulders. The 
body is clad, down to the knees, with the shirt or 
jupon, which is Bcored down with straight lines to 
mpresout the folds;'' . The right hand is raised up 
to the shoulder; tho left clasps tho long two- 
handed sword In tho corner of the slab, above 
the right hand, was an inscription, now defaced 
«hda%ible. 

a other tombstone, hearing the figure of . a 
or, is said to he that of Maekay, to whom 
Boherl Bruce assigned {he lands of Ugadalc and 
Arnicle, In Catitire, for giving him shelter wlieif 
he waS_ a fugitive, l&nco )iad wandered to 
Mackayh farmhouse, where he was entertaining 
and at first declined the hospitality ; 
-y compelled him to accept it, Saying : 
;,iii my own house.' Tlio next motn- 

,ii!(!altfasitj!.Mackay took Bruce to the top 

of the mountain, ot Beiim-an-tuirc, to sliow him 
the weslei'tt coasts wldtlier Bruce wished to go. 
Bl-ucc Qxm disclosed Jumself, and said he would 
give Maekay what hd wished, When ho had j 


regained his throne. Maekay asked fur the two 
. farms of Ugadale and Arniele ; and they separated 
at the spot now marked by a stone : called Umii 
Mhie Caidh, or the Cross of Maekay. After the 
battle of. Bannockburn, Maekay went to Hdiii- 
hurgh, where the king gave him tho title-deiuls of 
the two farms ; and when Maekay declined the 
goblet of wine tliat ho oirered him, Bruce in hu 
tm>n said! ‘You must drink it; for I am now j 
king in my own house.’ . ! 

Shore is also the grave of ArehibaH :Gamplii;ll 
of Carradalc, wlio wa.s killed at the battle of 
Invei’lodiy, while engaged with the forces :Oi : 
Montro.se. Here, too, lie MaRdonakl.s and other i 
distinguished men, whose graves cannot now he : 
discerned from those hum Ido mmintls beneath i 
which ‘ the xnde foroihthers of the hamlet sleen.’ ! 

Tho \Vo.st Highland fniturals were: attendea by ; 
a great concourse of people, and unseemly scenes ! 
not nnfre([uently occiirrod on these ooeaHiona, s 
ari-iing out of the jeahui.sie.s and hot blood of 
hostile clans, I was told that early in tho last | 
century, when a funeral wa.s being lield in tlii.s ] 
gmveyard, one of the ]tvo]uietoi'3 of Canfire, . 
pointing to the grave ot the great Macdonald, . 
exclaimed; ‘Tiiere lies the bloody dogl’ Ifiion : 
this, the Macdonalds who wore present cte'w their : 
weapons, and would Imve slain the gentleman, had 
jint his amwanl protected him and got him on his 
hoi'se, when lie galloped away for las life, i 

Gn a hank on tlic other skle of the river is the 
Holy Well, almost concealed by long grass and 
coronals of form The water flows into a amaU - 
stone basin, on the front of which remains a ■ 
sculptured cros% the only one hahrnmng to the | 
conventual buildings that has escaped destruction. • 
It is placed in a scene of Bingvilar beauty, and .! 
possesses the customary Holy Well legend-— that 
those who drink of its watei's should wish a wish, 1 
and will he married to their heni'ts’ desire before j 
another twelvemonth has passed over their heads. 
But two peasant maidens whom we saw thei'e, 
were . too young for any such flights of fancy, ; 
and had merely come to the Holy Well for tlie 
prosaic duty— made poetical by pkci: or cirema- ' 
stanccs—of filling their pitchers with the elem* 
spring water. As yet, they walked in mahh-n 
meditation, fancy free of any bridal of Saddell 
that might hereafter be their loti 

It is said of Beginald, who completed the build- 
ing of fiaddeU ilonnslery, that, in conformity wiUi 
a practice among the ficandiiuivian soa-klnM, lie 
did not enter under the roof of any house wherein 
a fire was kindled, for the space of tlmn* year." ; 
and lie thus accustomed himself to hardships 
and privation. Tlio rents of tho Moedunahk of 
Saddell, ns was then tho univeraal custom in 
Scotland, wera chiefly paid in kind—mmt, meal, 
malt, cheese, poultry, &c. j so that, in llio year 
1542, the monetary rent-roll of Muc.donBh'l of 
Saddell, Loid of Gantire, .and also Lurd of I. ' 


and Itlieinds, barely amounted to one hmw! 
and forty pounds sterling. But the M{UidonaId.s 
were veiy generous, and would occasionally reward 

1.1.^.,, .. t vJ..: . * il. ^ L 


granted to a niaii who had given a flounder to 
a Macdonald who wiui much exlmostod.*' Thos-e 
grants were models of brevity, m »nay he aeea 
from two spedrnens : ‘ 1, BoimW; chief of the 
Maodonahb, give hero in Jny castle to Mnekay, 
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a right to Kilmalitmay, from, this day till to- 1 
morrow^ and. So oa for ever.’ — ‘I, Donald, sitting: 
npon Dundonald^.give: you a right to your farm, 
from this day till to-morrow, and' every day 
thereafter, so-iong as you have food for the great 
Macdonald, of the Isles.’ Dimdonald .was the 
castle, near 'to, Oamphelton, on the western coast, 
where Macdonald went to receive his rents ; and 
the .cliff, close to it is called ‘The Hangman’s 
Eobi,’ where, perhaps, short treatment was made 
of those who were hehind-liand in their payments.; 
for some of the Macdonalds of Saddell were 
very rough and ready in their ways— that one, 
for example, who used to watch from his hattle- 
ments, and take ‘ pot-shots f at any passer-by, 
using a gun that he called ‘ the Cuckoo.’ This 
chieftain, who was known : as High Fiongal, 
%vont to Ireland, and, by force, brought hack 
the wife of another man, who followed him; hut 
who was imprisoned by Macdonald in Saddell, with 
the intent of starving him. First, ho was shut 
np in a barn; but he sustained life by eating 
some grain. Then , he was moved to another 
out-huilding, where a generous hen laid an egg 
for him daify. Then he was put in the dungeon 
of the castle, and died, after gnawing his anu 
and hand. Macdonald gave him a funeral, and 
told the widow what had happened; but she 
leaped from the 'battlements, and was buried with 
her husband. Then three Irish friends came, 
over, and. were ho-spitably received by him ; hut 
when ho . found them asleep in his barn side by 
side, "with their necks convenient for his long 
sword, he, cut off then' three heads with one 
swishing blow. He then invited M'Loan and 
the chiefs of his clan to enjoy his hospitality 
at Saddell, and cement the peace that had just 
been made between the two clans. But he thrmst 
them all into dungeons, and each morning, after 
breakfast, cut off the head of one of them. The 
king of Scotland heard of this, and interfered 
..in time to save the nocks of a few of the Macleans, 
■by ordering Macdonald to come before him at 
Ceann Loch;-^as Oamphelton was then oaEed. He 
obeyed the ordei', and swore allegiance to the 
king; but before his monarch had sailed out 
of sight of land, Macdonald hoisted a flag of 
defiance. 

One story is told in connection with SaddeE 
Monastery, of the love and heroism of a young 
girl who was, servant to a farmer in Barr Glen, 

. which is on the other : side of the mountain of 
Beinn-an-tuiro, and ahout seven miles from 
Saddell. This girl was loved by the farmer’s 
son; hut Ms father disapproved , of Iheif 
odurtsMp , and with a base sebemq to got 
rid of her, told her that he woiiicl vgive his 
consent to the wedding, if she;, cin , that dark, 
tompestuoui, snowy winter’s night, would walk 
iioross the hiEs to SaddeE and. bring from the 
old monastery a skull that lay on the founder’s 
tomb. She oonstettted, and went out alone on 
her perilous joutiiey ; and in the morning, 
returned half dead With fatigue and excitement, 
but with the skiEl in her hands. The old .farmer 
would not believe the tale that she told concern- 
ing the skull, or Eiat' she- had brought it ft>om 
tlie Monastery. She said fhat when she had 
at lost got to the old ohifrcbi, she .found its door 
open ; that she groped her way.fciMVfell fagradng 
t u 1. a. .1 Ih .)) Lion of l.^-c turnb— and tliat 


.she heard niysteribus moans,: and the movement 
of many light feet and forms alb around her. 
Terrified, . hut not disheartened, she made her 
way in the. darkness to the old tomb, felt 
for : the skull, seiced it, and: carried it away, 
pursued hy the invisible forms to the church 
door, which she passed through and closed beliind 
her, hearing,' as she did so, . a ^rUsh, made against 
it. How she got hack through the: snow to Glen 
Barr, she scareely kiieW ; ' but she accomplished 
the. task ; and there she wad with ' the skidl, in 
her hand,, to claim her reward. Still, the old 
farmer' .would not believe; her ; and set out to 
Saddell with some of Ms men, expecting to find 
the skuE in its usual place.: But when they 
got to the old church and opened the door, there, 
within the hnilding, were a nnmber of deerj who 
had probably sought shelter from the violence of 
the winter-storm, and whose startled movements 
were w'bat the brave girl had heard. And as 
there was 'no skull on, the tomb, the old farmer 
■(vas compelled to return home and give his con- 
sent to the girl’s marriage to his son. They took 
hack the skuE to its former resting-place, , and 
were married; and some of the deer were kiEed 
and cooked, and they had venison for the wedding- 
feast. 

Macdonald of Saddell was crowned King of 
the Isles in the chapel of St Columha, on a. small 
island in Loch Finlagan, Islay, where also was 
a castle, and a harbour -with piers and gates to 
secure the shipping. He stood to he crowned 
on a large stone seven feet sqxxare, and received 
the sword and white wand of power. Fi'\fe 
hundred chosen men formed his body-guard, 
and out of these there were sixteen picked men 
to attend him. It is said that a man of greet 


teen attendants. Macphnil appealed to them , to 
lend him: a helping hand; whereupon eight of 
them, took bold of the ^Et on the one side, and 
eight on the other. Then Macphail suddenly 
took out the wedges, and the two sides of the oak, 
sprimg together and imprisoned the thirty-two 
hands. . Macphail, according to the legend, , per- 
mitted Macdonald to go away; hut he cut off: 
the. heads of the sixteen attendants with hfe ' 
'axet' 

: . The: chief portion of the old castle of. SaddeE 
is a sq^uare-hnilt tower, measui’ing in width about 
seventeen yards by ten, with a height of .about fifty 
feet,. : The walls are of greati'^'^oknesS, hnd'. af'e 
withotit buttresses ; but the summit is eanbattled 
and machicolated, with projecting -also 

roacMcolatod— at the four corners, Md A fifth 
nearly over the chiaf entrance on ‘the western 
aide* The lower part of the castlb haa'-fewb barrel- 
vaulted rooms pierced eatiafioriy With narrow 
arrow-sEts; and above lhefie,'!ls the principal 
apartment, having at it#', norfeh end an arched 
fireplace ten feet in width. " Higher still, are 
two other floors of rooxph, reached by a -winding 
staircase, wHeh ia eonfcinhed to the embattled 
parapet. The ciietl# 'ttas inhabited by the Camp- 
iells untE the dattor port of the last century, 
when the. House wfts built on the other side of 
He riyet/ .mi a somewhat bleak spot, but cora- 
views of the shores of Oontli'e hnd 
the distant ocean. ^ 

||5Q^'thit small island of Freughflein, in the 
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last it 'was over, and ended in favunr nf tins 
soldier* So brOTglit ite tody home, iiud had 
its skin, preserved* ; It was iis hupe iw n 
dog ; and I have ' often seen it, and hwii'd my 
father tell the tale that luw hewi handed down 
in our family, Iw^v HaoSivou’s direst enemy in 
battle had heeii a wild-cat.’ : \ _ 


another eastte, that 6t OJaig, 


Sotmd of: Islay, was 
where the Maedonal 
■ another , small Man-, - , , ^ 

Gonnoil, where the thirteen judges sat and decided 
the frequent disputes among Macdonald’s, suh- 
, jeots. 

An angry threat used in Cantire was, ‘Dog 
on you H or ‘Dog and cat on you I’ and it is. 
said to have had its rise in the days when the 
MaodoUalds used bloodhounds ; to hunt escaped 
prisoners. Wild-cats, aecordlng to the llev. John 
Maofarlane of SaddeU, might he met in the wooded 
glens at' Saddell as late as the year iSdA I .ivos 
told a story by an, aged native of Cantire dliat 
bears' upon this. ‘In the year 1689,’ he said, ‘my 
: great-grandfatherj MacNiven, joined the Scottish 
Eegiment at the age of eighteen, and -was sent 
to Londonderry, which city was then lying under 
siege by icing James n. The sufrerings of the 
people inside the walla were tenuble, and many of 
them perished from hunger. But altliough the 
old man my ancestor was uinvards of eighty years 
old when no died, and had many tales to tell 
; of : that dreadful siege, and of his many adventures 
ai|d; fittings, yet he always said that he had 
:na'7er :relt half bo much terror in the thickest 
of the 'fleroest , battle, as he had felt in combating 
with a wUd-oat. It was on Ins return to, Cantire 
from the Wars, after King James had been defeated 
iiby the Prince of Orange at the Battle of the Boyne, 
and he had got as far on his way home as,Alt-na- 
beiste — “the Glen of the Wild Beast” — at Saddell, 
and had reached the stream, which in, those days 
was not bridged over; but there were large 
stepping-stones placed in the river for the use 
of the people in crossing. Well, he had stepped 
upon the first stone, when a very large wild-cat 
leaped out of a thicket on the opposite bank,' and 
V stood upou a stone on the other side of the stream, 

, fully prepared to dispute the , ■passage. The 
'Soldier also prepared himself for the combat by 
,,hia plaid around his neck and . taking 
his hand. The cat -watched Ins 
nib-#B^'®"'trtth glaring eyes; and ns MacNiven 
flould 'not safely retreat, he resolved to advance. 
‘This he did j oaTOOUB].y stepping : from one stone 
to another, in order tO seourp a .flrm foothold, if 
the eat should spiing upon him ; and he kept 
his dagger ready to strike. He had hoped to, 
thrust the ereature tlirough at the first Wow ; but 
quick as he was, , the oat was quicker, and sprang 
upon him so suddenly and With eueh fome, that 
ho lost his balance; and fell into the stream, with 
I the wihl-cat fastenSd on his neck. It ■iyas well 
for MacNiven that he had taken the precaution to 
wrap Ids plaid there, or the csre^turc’s bite might ; 
, haw been fatal. It never loolened its hold as ' 
they toppled over into the stream ; and as they 
rose to the surf.icc', it made a dasli with its shmp 
(daws at the soldiM'’a cyca MacNiven received it 
upon his loft arm, and immediittely thnist his 
dngger into the wild-cat’s body. Tlio stream ivka 
Irapio, and readied to his che.st, and it was with 
mfiph di^eolty that he could stand firmly on the 
■ ' ’ He tried to hold the cat under 

could not succeed ; and although; 
miQ than once, yet it contri'ved to 
out his nock and shoulders, Wght- 
ito -vyith its shaaqi teeth and taltnis, 

„ le most terriftc cries, 
was os fierce; 


that they were unpatriotic, for they heartily 
wished success to the cause and arms Kf Pram-f; 
but the French fishormm mjoy immunity from 
the militaiy conscriptian— to whu,‘h alt other 
classes of the people, save tlie clergy, are more 
or, less subject — on consulcratiim of theip toiug 
bound to enroll themselves, in the uidioiwl navy 
whenever their services are recpiired. 

So long aa_ Alltel lie remained at home, Lu eim 
had held himself aloof from Madeleine, who 
hoMeved that, now she was mnniwl, he would 
i cease to annoy her. She did rioV tlxirefoi'C, 
think it worth ivliilo to cause uneasiness ' to her 
husband by acquainting him -witli the •yoiuig 
man’s previous ill conduct lowardB her. - But .po 
sooner had Antonie cone to sen, than Bucteit 
recommenced his insulting inipurtiiiiiti» He 
endeavoured to gain her favour by mean* ot 
costly presents ; biit his presents ivere scomfviUy 
rejected, and he wo-s plainly assured that if he 
did not forthwith cetwe his annoyances, she. would 
take such meowires to pub im ejid to them as 
would give him cause for regret fop the romuindcp 
of his life. 

Thus compelled to desist from his peiwCiitiona 
and to relinquish hia base designs, Lucioit becMim 
more determined thaij ever upon wonge .; and 
though ho could conceifo of no sclwane at present 
by means of which he could carry his craving 
for vetigoaiice into effect, he 'resolved to , '^vait ami 
watch his opportunity. ‘Everything cointM' te 
him who has the patience to wait,’ Im imittored 
to himself as he returned, raging w ith diwpipMa't-; 
niont, to Paris, 

But then came the hiege, and for months he 
was imprisoned withip tlui I’ampnrts of the lity, 
and Madeleine hopotV ami bflicvod that sdie had 
rid hevaelf of him for e\er. At h ngfli iltt siege 
was raised. The Prutemn.s niiuchi-<l in ; |rihiH|»h: 
into Paris, and tlie war ciinic to an end. Tim 
Imperial power was ovcrtlirowii ; a Itepuldic was 

f roclaimecl ; ami the vile moh and mnmlk of 
ark sought to cstahlkli flse power of the Com- 
mune, and succeeded for a while in nunutaiviiug 
.. , a second fieign of I’cmjr, during wiiicR pillage. 

Tlie fight and murder were rite, and iiontructiou was 
; but at> -n'rought upon numj- of the public buildings that 




tliC wntci 
he wound 
keep Us 1 
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tlie Erossian gims had spared. But tlioiigli the 
headcinarters of , the Gommuhe were , in Paris, it 
had its supporters; in other places, and especially 
in the towns situated on the hanks of the Seine, 
between Paris and Havre de Grace. In all these 
places its emissaries were active in seeking to 
persuade the poor, debased, and ignorant among 
the population to join its ranks. 

And now Lucien Iherrot was again seen in 
Ilonfleur, He had at length worn but the 
patience of his father, whose eyes had hecome 
opened to his son’s delinquenoies, and, for the 
tune beiiig, the young man wa.s paternally dis- 
carded. it was said that,; out of spite, to amioy 
his lather and gratify his own evil propensities, 
Lucien had leagued him.self with the Commune, 
and had become one of the most active among 
its minor leaders. : At all events, he wa.s- con- 
stantly to bo found busily disseminating its 
atrocious doctrines ; but persons Who , professed 
to bo better informed in the matter than others, 
declared that Litcieu Pierrot was in reality a paid 
goveriunent spy. 

, It was at this period that Antoine again 
came home from sea. He had been absent 
longer than usual, but had made a jnnfikible 
voyage to various ports in his own lugger.: 
Moreover, shortly before her husband’s return, 
Madeleine had given birth to a son, which 
delighted the heart of the worthy young sailor. 
Little : did he o]? the ' people , of his native village 
trouble themselves about the Commune ; probably 
few .artiong them knew the meaning of the word ; 
and so loiig us they were healthy and prosperous, 
it concisrilcd them little wliether Franco was 
an Empire or a Eepuhlic. 

On the first claj^ of his return, Antoine was 
seated, in the evening, opposite his happy young 
wife — now so proud of nor :raatcrnit;)' — in their 
snug little cottage, with the infant sleeping cpiietly 
in his cradle between them. Antoine had I'elated 
the events of his voyage, and Madeleine . was 
acquainting her husband with, all that had occurred 
in the vUlage during liis absence, when suddenly ’j 
rising from her ' chair, she approached a Mtjfef, and 
took from a drawer a: letter hearing the Pails post- 
mark, Which she ; presented to her husband. _‘In 
my joy at seeing thee again at home, my Antoine,’ 
she ; «iid, siniling, ‘ I had well nigh forgotten this 
letter, which I received a fortnight ago.’ 

Antoine took the , letter from his wife’s hand. 
It was rather a atrange*’&nd suBpioiou.s-lookmg 
doouinent“^so at least thought the young fisher- 
; man. : It was weighty, 'and bore a h,uge red seal, 
which %vns imbrokeri, : 

: tq’hou hast, not dpeiied it,,iny Madeleine,’ said 
Antoine, who k«d rarely, before ;in the ' course 
of his life had a letter addressed to him, and who, 
looked upon; it with something like alarm in the 
expression of his oonntenaime. 

‘ Nay, my husband. It iS directed to thee,’ said 
Difadeleine. ‘I had no right to open it without 
thy permission.’ 

‘ But' thou fcnowwt I cannot read,’ said An-, 
toine. This was femnf fisher-lads had 

to work from so early an age that few of them 
could read or write. The ghds were, os before 
remarked, better educated, 

‘ If thou wilt, 1 will read it for thee,’ Madeleine 
I replied, . , 

The portentous seal was broken, and wlxeip.;ta0 


letter was. unfolded, a piece of folded parchment 
. feu . from it on to the table.; ; ;- 

; Madeleine proceeded to: read the letter aloud. 
It was nothing very alarming after, all. It was 
written , by an avocaf in I-’aris, who informed 
Antoine, that through the decease of one Mario 
Lupin, at the advaaiced age of eighty-nihe, he had 
inherited the sum of fifteen thousand francs, 
l)eg.ueathed by ■will to her grand-nephew Antoine 
I3uroc,.hy the aforesaid Marie Luphvf ; ami that 
it was desirable that .he, Antoine lluroo, sliould 
come to Paris at aii eiirly day to receive the 
monejr, which was in the hands; of the anocal. 

, ‘ Fifteen thousand franca ! It is quite a fortune, 
my husband,’ oried .Madcleine, laying,: the letter 
aside, and opening, and reading ; the indosure, 
which was merely a copy of the will. ‘’ ;Our little 
Antoine will some day he a ricli man,’ she added, 
glancing lovingly ht the;sleepmg infant. : 

‘Marie Lupin !’ exclaimed Antoine. ‘It must 
be my old aunt Marie, Whoni I have never seen 
in my life ! It is strange that she should leave 
me anything. Only thinlc, iny Madeleine, fifteen ■ 
thousand franc.s !’ 

‘ But mufst thon go to Paris, Antoine, and thou 
hut just returned to me ?’ 

‘ ’Twill occupy but a few; days, ma petite,’ . 
replied Antoine, who had nev'er visited Paris, . 
and though loath to leave his young wife even 
for a day, was pleased with the idea of seeing 
the great city. 

‘But just now, Antoino, when :’iis said there . 
is such dreadful trouble in Paris V 

‘It will not concern me, : iVIadeleine, I shall 
return to thee as soon as I have received the ' 
legacy.’ 

, Madeleine was much. ti’Ouhled ; hut it appeared 
neces-sary that her hnshond, shoixld do; as the 
arocat , requested, and she thought it would, he 
ivrong on her part to object to Antoine’s xmder-, 
taking the journey. 

.Two or three days afterwards, the cargo having ■ 
been dischfgged from the lugger, and, sold by 
auction in the flsh-mnrket, and the vessel having 
been left in charge of the mate, Antoine sot forth 
for Paris by railroad, Ins wife, up to the moment 
of his departure, entreating him : to take great 
care of himself, and to hasten hack to her as 
soon as po.S8iblo. 

By this time the Commune had, nearly inn 
its destructive, coiu’se. The newly established, 
Eepublican government, with M. Thiers at jts 
head, had been terribly fright^ed at the 
of tlie Conmnmista, and had' resorted to dicad- 
fully severe measmes for their suppre^siqta To 
he suspeofed whs j,, to be denoupoed oou- 
demnert ; the gtwaAnaent spies wfha. Afitlve, and 
it was said tlwt^wany innocent .pta’SOBS were 
punished along with the guilty. Lucion Pierrot, 
who had been on u visui to HpjrflexM', chanced 
to return to Paris on the s(tme clay on which 
Antoine took his seat in a railway carriage for 
the flist time’-in his life — Lucien travelling by 
the same train. Hnobsewd by either, he had 
neli'e&U! Madeleine and her 
whak;:wae; ithei 
fisEermoh’s visit to: : the ; 

camtal»a 

Top Antoine, Lucien was a perfect stranger; 
buy Lheieh would have recognised the features 
of'-'' the, young fisherman oven if he' had not 
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^vitesed tke parting scene liefcveew the. hushand 
and wife. Burning with a desire lor revenge,, he ^ 
resolved to*lvoep watch over the young inim on; 
Ilia arrival in Paris, and if any opportunity , for 
•wreaking yongeaiice i'ipon kina siiould preseni/ 

itself, to talco advantage thereof. \ _ 

The train duly arrived at Paris; and the twO' 
youn^ men p^as&ed out of the depdt, Lticjen fol- 
lowing close hehind Anloiao. . lie - observed the 
young rnshernmn apparently ashing directions, as a 
stranger, from aeveral porsons .whom ho met ; and 
saw him, after he . had w’anderod ahout for some 
time, loolcing around hiiri with the wondering _air . 
of a provincial who has visited a great capital 
for the first tiiuc. Finally he tracked him; 
to the hureav of an avocat in the Hue du 
Faubourg St- Antoine. . Wondering more than 
ever what oouhl have brought the young fisher- 
. man thither, Luden remained on the watch till 
Antoine, in the course of half an hour, renp- 
pemed, accompanied by a clerk, who conducted 
him to a small hotel near by, to which he had 
: been recommended by the awcat. 

: It. was already late in the day ; and believing 
. ' that the object of his animosity was safely housed 
for the night, Luoien left tho spot and went 
-: : ahmi4 hia o affairs ; but at an early hour next 
^ : m he stood opposite the hotel, and waited , 

for: the unBuspecting Antoine. Nor had he long 
\ to wait, for presontly the young flaherman sallied 
" fortlij and proceeded direct to the Saww, which 
.: , he shortly afterwards left, apparently well satisfied 
with die result of Ids saeond interview witli the 
. ' lawyer. : 

Anxious as was Antoine, to return home _ to 
his ‘Wife and oliild, he would have been something 
more than mortal if he^ could have .resisted the 
: temptation to look around him in the great 
; capital wliieh he had now visited for the fet 
- fe He decided to spend the day in roaming, 
: about, tho city and looking at the grand sliops, 
vrtiieh displayed treasures such iis he liad . never 


tide 'AatdiMj era. setting forth < 
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EOONOMICA.L DECORATION. 

.... nt THE Of A EAMttV.' ■ 

Iw my forma’ papa’ on the subject of household 
decoration which a|jpe.ared in tliis JowmaZ (No. 
904), I endaivoured to give a few praclical hints 
as to the rejuvenating of old and shabby furniture, 
and the manufacturing out of trifling materials 
some of those minor articles of onuimont which 
are cm'tamly not indispensable to tho oomfort of 
a room, while they add oonsidai'ably to its 
appearance and arlistic effect Since writing 
thrtt; paper, I have been fortunate in one or two 
fiU'bhoi’ eSyvte in the omomentol decoration of 
my dj'H'wing-i’Oom j and as all lias been done 
an the MsiU’a-tiine of a ‘mother’ who has three 
aelive btfip hoys to make, mend, and knit for, 
I trusp tliat many of the yoxmg people who sigh 
enviously' for Pri’tty things, and bemoan th,6ir 
hard lot in not bavina money enough to purchase 
• them, -may be induced to try and make ior them- 
selves, at very little cost .er .tt’oublo, many of the 

dainty f3:iflkwhiii{-tl\eyaeyflt'c ■ | 


• Nearly every hoii.sehohl in this msthotu: ago 
possesses at least one luiunber who can. paint a 
little in oil-colours. . One day the idea oecum'd 
to me that, instead of tho_ difiicult, iroublesfmie, 
and expensive process of china or fuiamel painting, j 
it might he fairly successful if oils were tried for , 
tho same purpose. .1 at once experinmuted on a | 
pair of ordinary white-ware diniier-plates. Gii i 

one I painted a hu’go; blue iris, on tiu’ olhcr a 
branch of vivid scarlet hollyhur.ks. ’I'liey wme • 

a groat BUCGeM.s; bo I paintod sovoml olhw.-s in : 
the same way, choosing large bold flowoM for my ' 
.eubjeefe. I also painted a pair of obhmg bn-ak- 
fust dishc.s, with rocks, .dashnig spray, and a btiut, , 
or two in the distance. .Tliu marein of thowi ' 
dishes I caroMly paintod over ’ivith gold ink, ,• 
giving thenitlireo coats; and now those co.mmbn- | 
xvari; dishes form prominent ornamenta on tho 
top slielf of the over-niiuitel, which is described 
afterwards. : On the rims of the plates .1 glued 
dark ruby velveteen, which Was cut to fit ih«m, 
accurately, and after being wired, they now hang 
on tho walls; and no one suspecte their, Ipw’ly 
origin. : , . , A 

After BO triumphant a sequel to my tm», .1 
natiu'ally became more anibUious, mid toiiglifc 
several proper pluquts, on Which I paintwi either 
a pretty landseape without much detail, or a bit 
of Boa scenery. I have been lucky enough to 
meet with a joiner who enters into my debpMtivo ■ 
ideas with great shrewduefsa ; and die, for; a very ' 
small sum, made cireulai' wooden frames, whicii t 
coveted with velveteen ; then fastened the ; 

securely into their new rcceptoele by, means of , 
pieces of wood glued on, or smalt nails hanittiereii , 
into the wood so as to retain the plate in its ' 
proper position ; while a ciwular piece of browm 
paper glued over the back forms a discreet cover j 
to the workmanship. . An ordinaiy pietitee-riag ; 
screwed into the frame suEficea to hang it up ; arm 
thus is formed a kmdsome ornament, and tangible 
proof that money is not always rtajukite to pn^- 
dncB what is gratifying to our love of the.ixeauti' , 
M. I may say that 1 use ordinary boiled liteoi'ii 
oil — two-pennyworth from any chemist’s, will kst 
for months---or copal varnMv--one shilling per , 
bottle at any oil-colour shop — as ; medium for 
ptejMc-painting ; and when once dry, thoroiighlv , 
dry, they may be washed with lierfect safety wi I Ii 
warm water and a sponge. .: Vandyka brown is ' 
a slow drier ; but a little BUgar-of-lead, a very few ' 
drops added to; the : medium, will ; be found to j 
dry much more quickly, ■ ^ ; 

As few people; have either; time, nwam or , 

f atienco to expend on enamcl-ColouririK, to tlis.in , 
commend od-painting on cldna. Karli frame j 
requires half a yard of velvet or velvctei'H ; ; 
the wood must be laid on the velvet, wlnich '> 
is cut three or four inches huger, in oTtler to ; 
allow for covering tlio sides and wt to the back ; ! 
a circular piece is then cut out rallun Binalk-r 
than the frame, to enable the ‘ I'.djbit,' or mterior | 
edge of the frame, to iio deftly enneoakd. I 
cannot here enter into any further minute deteii.") j 
ns to the home manufacture of plaqtm and their i 
frames *, suffice it to say that onlinoi’y glue, not i 
too thick, must be applied to a thoroughly i 
warmed wood ; then a iivo use of a pair of shai’)t , 
scissors hero ami iheni at the sides and back, 1' 
prevents any unseemly crinkling, Tho fboat fa 
nocr-ssarily perfectly smooth, and easily laid on. j 
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Any colomed yelVoi: may be chosen ; bnt ruby 
or dark clareA forms ^ effective back- 

grohnd, provided it be in harmony with other 
colours in the room. The velveteen left from 
frames makes capital pincushions, trimmed witli 
lace, fringe, or gimp, as fancy dictates ; and my 
clever coadjutor the joiner made me half-a-dozen 
small woocten brackets, with a shield above the, 
tiny shelf. : These I covered entirely with pieces of 
left-off velveteen, screived a pictnrer-ring into the 
top, hung them on nails, and placed a rare', old 
china otip and saucer on each shelf j and very well 
they look. The wooden brackets cost but a few 
pence each, for surely every housekeeper Ims an 
old box to spare. The tasteful appearance of the 
walls well repays any outlay of time or patience 
to produce those simple designs. Individual taste 
will readily suggest a large variety of patterns 
for such brackets ; but they must each have a 
shield or top as, high above the shelf as the 
bracket goes below it, or the china loses all its 
effect. 

A'fceaoh side of the fireplace in the room where 
all those decorative fancies are displayed, are 
two ugly roce.saes. I re.solvecl to improve upon 
them. I found a long piece of wood, wluch vras 
sawn in "two, for shelves ; a ledge of black and 
gold piotiiro-fraine beading was fastened on the 
outer edge of each narrow shelf ; the shelves were 
, securely fastened one into each corner by means 
of a small wooden bracket, wdiich I painted over 
with ivory black. Thus two neat useful shelves, 
wore contrived at very small cost. I soon pamted 
a row of jffates for each shelf; and as the waU- 
imper did not form an liarmoniovis background, 
a strip of never-failing velveteen, rounded at 
the top, to form a graceful background to each 
plate, and to prevent an ugly straight line, was 
hammered on with ornamental brass-headed tacks, 
which may be had at any ironmonger’s shop for 
threepence per dozen; and now my ugly recesses 
look tjuite beautified. A. little table in each 
recess looks inviting, with a small bunch of 
flowers or an album placed thereon. 

For some considerable time I was an ardent 
admirer of the t over-mantels’ or ‘mantel cup- 
boards’ which, are BO much in vogue nowadays, 
in place of the old-fashioned mirrors, which in 
Ibruier dsiys: occupied the post of honour over 
the cliimney-pieee. For long I was content to 
admire; then the idea : crept _ Mo my head 
that surely the manufacture of such an article 
could: nob, bo attendedwith insurmountable diffi- 
culties.: The thought of purchasing such a thing 
did flash across my mind ; but the large prices 
asked: for them quite deterred me from putting 
that , proj'ect into execution ; so I must either 
continue : 'to a distance, or try to 

make a ‘mantel- cupboard’ for myselt. And this 
I resolved to do. 

A large pacMng-case was called into requisition, 
to provkle tlie necessary material. It would be out 
of place were I to enter into details , of the manu- 
facture of the muoh-ooveted piece of furniture; 
sulUw! it to say that with the aid of a friend who 
is clever at cabinet and Joinery work, a most 
desirable result was obtained j. and I am now the 
happy possessor of an eleg^%, aastistio, black-and- 
goltf ouphoard, which ocft^pis# the 'entire length 
of the drawing-ruom chimney-piece, is four feet 
nine inches high at tlic centre,’ has two- small 


cupboards filled with old china at each side, each 
ciiphoard ornamented with: two heauffiully turned 
piuaxs.; _ About eight inches from the top of the 
centre-piece, a narrow black-and-gold beading— - 
bought at a picture-framer’s : shop —is carried 
along ; and five or six inches underneath the 
beading is placed a Blielf, in order to relieve 
the monotony of the ■ large j.blaok, ‘board which 
economy. com]ielled me to suhstitute for the mirror 
which generally forms the centre of tho' cupboard. 
‘Bhick Japan’ once more came to the front, and 
two coats of that served to cover the wood with 
a hxilliant black surface, wdiich formed a : capital 
foundation for gold-inlc designs. The cup- : 
boards are open, so there was plenty of scope- 
for artistic proclivities. Ferns, leaves, and con- 
ventional figures were the- subjects chosen ; .and 
when I look at the cujiboard, and consider how 
very small was the outlay of time and money 
expended on it, I can hardly believe -my own 
eyes. The most expensive item, comparatively, 
was the toning of the pfllars; the turner charged 
three and sixpence for doing the eight. But 
they form prominent ornaments to the cup- 
board. 

I had some finely worked strips of silk canvas. 
Originally they were a pair of ‘ braces hut the , 
kid ends wore out, and Avhat to do with the work, 
which was perfectly clean and fresh, was the next 
question. With the help of three broad hands 
of sage-green velvet, cord and tassels to match, 
a handsome cualiion was speedily conti'ived;: hut 
the two short pieces left off, were a source of 
annoyance for a long time, till one day the thought 
of transforming them into ‘bannerets’ occurred 
to me. The price asked by Berlin-wool shop- 
keepers for banneret-stands far exceeded my 
limited purse. Suddenly , I tliought,- that a 
rustic . stand formed of twigs would be unique, : 
artistic, and, best of all, cost nothing ; :80 I took 
my boys for a country walk, and we soon had 
tings .enough and to spare, Two substantial 
pieces of branch the size required were bound 
firmly into the sliape of a cross; and on the top 
of the cross I fastened several small pieces of 
twig, to -look as careless as possihlo. Apple-tree 
twigs are far the most suitable for such a purpose,;, 
they are so like ‘antlers,’ which is the best effect 
to produce. I glued the crosses each into a round 
foot wliich came off an old ottoman, and then 
painted stands and twigs with the iiiovitabla;, 
‘Black Japan,' The strips of embroidery wata 
too narrow, so I crocheted several rows oi.sige* 


green silk on each side of the work, paiated some 
stiff cardboard green, tacked the work 1®®!/ on- 
to that for a foundation, and then .Eiqmd it on 
to the stand. My bannerets hafe been so much 
admired, that several have done '1J3.6 wis honour 
of copying the idea, which is‘''s 'toe proof that 
it is a success. Any. sesraph or old lace 

may be utilised in tliis way,' tod our homes 
brightened and beantifled by exorcising a little 
of the skill and ingenuity which every woman 
possesses. 

I had a laige 'M|>ply 'of twigs left from my 
design, so ,I iMe -ac firescreen somewhat resem- 
bling the sliimds tod Japanese umbrellas so much 
usea loSf'iWffellte' ' Ih the first place, I borrowed 
my j'hltett- stm’s ‘hoop,’ a good-sized iron one. 
igJstoojinJbsfflly tlie idea was good ; but that talkai- 
'^Ves.yptui^ gentleman Ms made me blush rosy 
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drag' lieavily tlirougli the deep eatul, which in 
plabos has drifted up over tlie road from the 
suiTOlmdiiig desert. 

We have been puMued for over a mile by two 
lithe Arabs, , who were piufceted at an outpost, 
to obtain the earliest possible intelligence of the 
arrival of the legitimate prey of tlus ik.sert— the 
Englishman. They are clean enough, tlieae two 
nieii, their white linen tunics and trousei'.s almost 
8potle.ss ; how they: keep tliehi so,: does not appear, 
for their homes are. no better than pigsties. : They 
have been trying all tlie way along fo do a littht 
Im8ine.s8 in cunM of ; suspieioua genninenf'...«, 
producing maraliud and eM/'tdcsy of undoublcii 
llirniinghani etaiup from, : mysterious depths in 
their tunics, and pre.s.sjii" n« to buy j but we 
are on our guard, and we mention the woivl 
‘Brummagem,’ which, fe quickly uiuieretood, 
though the inmiendo is elily dopfecuted by the 
grinning Arabs. ' 

Our carriage is at length fast in tlie sand, .«) 
we are compelled to walk ; the few liundml yanls 
that lie between us and. the biise of t.^heops’ gr<-4it. 
huihling. Our troubles now begin in real earnest. 
The birds arc gathering thick around their prey, 
They aia! swooping down, the halt, the blind, 
and. the lame, over that siindy hill, fr«»m th« 
village which lies dirty, dog-infested, and ffln* 
baked almi,ist at the foot of the Big Byraiuid. 
There are fully thirty Arabs about ub now, 
clamouring, volulde and demoiistottive, and ‘tbe 
cry is ‘still, they eomc.’ One yelk that he is 
the man to tidce us into the most hidden chamlKsr, 
Cheops or any one else ever builfc—ha is indeed 
ready for anything. Another shmits that ho i» 
prenored to rim up and down as many pyramids 
as lie within reach in as many minutM as We 
choose to name. A constant amount of go«i" 
natured cha ff goes on araong.st them.sel ves. — ‘ ilim 
not the right man, sar;' ‘Him let you, go, and 
you fall;’ ‘Him afraid to go up, sar’—and so 
on, and so on; this all screnmed at the highest 
pitch' of the shrill Arab voice ; while bemailh 
this iqiper stratum of uproar is an unditr-cumMjt, 
steady and ceaseless in its flow, of demands for 
bachimesh, A few daj'.s will serve to steel a very 
Wilberforce against the begging of the iTeople. 
As a fact, from the moment of one’s hsavmg 
one’s hotel until one’s return, the, demand for 
charity never censes. Mon.ey, iiioney, money ! 
Wo have hoard from a group of littk naked 
urchins, who «it fur away from the public high- 
way in the middle of a ileldyeries of ' Hiiekslteepli, 
sheesli, backsheeshi’ when thaw existed not the 
Hinallest probability -of our stappiug tbc cnn-iage 
and witisfying tlmir Waving; fc coin; nor <lid 


red on several occasions liy informing , my xdsilors 
that ‘ MotMr made my hoop into that bml’a nest,’ 
1 covered the hoop with a coarse brown Svitappeiv 
bought at a draper’, s shop ibr a few pence, tlien 
scattered the twigs nil over. I tacked them on 
with twine, to keep them in their places, and 
made an imitation nest of cotton- wool and feathers; 
which I carefully glued on in the centre, .of the 
screen. Our hens at thk jimctiire, kindly laid 
two or three veiy tiny eggs, which Were, brought 
to me in triumph by btiay little fingers, and 
completed our screen by becoming .the inmates 
of the nest. It is a nio.sb useful ornament ; for 
as we always have a ‘cold’ fire laid, the Ecroen 
can bo removed in a moment ; when by . the 
application . of a match, a: cheerful fire speedily 
dufiiSGS a warmth and riuhly glow, .very aCcept- 
. able in this fickle climate of ours. 

: Eor some time I have had a y.aguc idea lli.iatiug 
in my head as to door-panek ; but my space for 
the nonce, is quite exhausted, and all further 
talks about economical decoration nui.st he de- 
ferred.: My end will have been amply achieved 
if 1 have induced any one to try for herself 
how very readily the simplest materials may be 
Utilised to form articles tasteful and pleasing for 
qnek 'home and family. Tnily, there are trials 
and: sorrows enough in the world, and if we 
can add to its pleasure,?, and gratifications, is it 
not worth one’s while to try ? 


A PILGEIMAHE TO CHEOPS’ TOMB. 
Thh re-awakening of a general interest in Egypt, 
occasioned : by M. Maapero’s great discovery at 
'Thebes, in conjunction with the recent im- 
fortunate distiu'banoes tliat have taken place, 
may serve as apology for adding anything, how- 
ever small, to the alrciuly voluminous literature, 
on , the country of the Nile. We shall ondeiivonr 
tp give an account of a day’s drive, under the, 
blue of an Egyptian winter sky, to the 
mofnfr^tn^ that stand on the limestone platform 
of Oisch. ' 

We’ have hod oiu» firat peep at the Pyramids 
from the walls, of the Citadel of Oaird ; and have- 
had the same sensatiorik that every: traveller 
experiences when, he looks for the. first time aerbsa 
the dirty .and odorous city to the naiTow strip of. 
green, bright with eaidy-springing com, which 
constitutes arable Egypt; and beyond this to : 
the dreary sand-waste, whei'e the eye rests, upon 
the pyramids that loom out of. the far haze of the , 
libyan Desert, In order to have a nenrer view , 
of these mnnumentel antiquities, we left Cairo in 
the early morning of a brilliaiit day, sweeping 
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renmineU Bitting w.Uere they, were, .•^civaming to ! 
118 from meiu habit.^ :® WilkiuKan' 1ms i 

suggested that this is . mertly the :Egvptiaif'« hkkIc ’ 
ofwklung a ‘good-dav but Vt'c ijm.kiim whether | 
any traveller will subscribe to this opinion after 
experience. 

Another hundred yank, and the Pyramids 
tower dark and massive above «s with their 
multitudinous step.?, wlii.'h fatigue the eye to 
count. Now, we arc wading ankle-deep in sami, 
pushed and pulled luTher and tliither by a clam- i 
curing, hargaiu-dvivinu mob of swarthy Aralw ; 
and are half maddened by Urn bent of the fierce 
sun and the demands for backsheesh, till wc long 


ticu well 
.1 port!. Ill t 
hill’d woik 1 
driver does 
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to hit oxit, were it but to make a breach in the 
crowd to let in sonie air. We do our best to 
strike a bargain with: some of the rabble; but 
it is useless. If we speak to one, another is 
certain, to shout depreciatory remarks as to his 
ability to act as guide. If we settle upon an 
especiah one to take us to the top of the 
pyramid, there is immediately an outcry. They 
are like: so hnany children scrambling for scat- 
tered sweets. At length, to our intense disgust, 
we learn that they are incapable of acting oh 
tbeir own responsibility in the matter. . We 
must await the arrival of: the. Sheik, who: is soon 
seen coming along as fast sia his legs can carry 
him — a tall, lanky, grizzled ohi man, hranclish- 
ing a stick and gesticulating wildly. There is 
a lull in the storm now ; for his advent appears 
to liU his dependents with wholesome fear ; and, 
moreover, ho ia not scrupulous ahout freely 
using liis stick on their shoiuclors and hare shins. 
Wo are admitted to a parley with his Eoyal 
Highness, and conclude a treaty with him, under 
the terms of which he undertakes to provide us 
with two men to haul us up the pyramid, and 
one to umist as in the exploration of the interior, 
for the sum of four franes. 

Before, however, wo do either, we will take 
a : general view of this grand monument and of 
its brethren, and try and understand, from what 
wo jiave heard and readi how these structures W'ere 
together: Eirst, let ua know then, that the 
greatest of the pyramids which stand at Gizeh 
wa.s erected, almost to a certainty, hy one Cheops, 
a monarch of the fourth Egyptian dynasty, hut 
is hy no raean.s, as regards the details of its con- 
struction, a typical specimen of the Egyptian 
pyramid. It appears to he rather the higliest 
development of an original form, of which 
there are innumerable examples to be found 
for four hundred miles along the banks of the 
Nile ; in fact, so far as the dates of construc- 
tion can be determined, it would appear that 
there are still in existence many of an earlier 
period tlian this one of King Cheops. Eor 
mstaiicG, there is a famous example at Sakkara, 
some fifteen miles from Cairo, known as the 
‘Stepped Pyramid,’ . -which is considered by 
authoiities the oldest building in the world. So 
we miist leave this particular pyiumid of Cheops 
out of the question for the time being, and under- 
stand the general method employed by the early 
Egrotians in eoUstructing a pyramid, 

'W hen . a monarch came to his throne, he im- 
mediately set about the making of a last resting-' 
place for his royal hones • so Ms officers and head- 
maspils Tiavmg chosen a suitable base, they 
engaged|,:at :mM‘ely, nominal wages, vast cwv/es 
of workmen, and forced; them to work : unremit- 
tingly unto, their task w'as; completed. : The first 
step was to quarry :Out,; at;sQnie conMderahlc depth 
below the surface of ,tho;;i’dck, ft' chamber, from 
which the aroHtecte ran a slantihg passage at 
a certain determined tingle With the plane of the 
surface of the plateau, until the mouth of it 
opened to the light. The .builders then placed 
a square layer of masonry, some four or five feet 
in thickness, above the chmabm’ and passage, in 
at!oh a way as that the mouth o| the passage afore- 
‘ said should appear exactl*,,® ths base of one 
of the sides. Thus much, &ii no more, was; dope 
the first year of the king’s reign. t-The.- 


a similar but .smaller layer of masonry was placed 
upon the first,, so that it formed a h-’gh step all 
round with the lower hhe. :The third year, a 
third hut still smaller layer was placed atop the 
second ; and so on year hy year, until the pointed 
stone crqWnecl the summit. Should the king 
meanwhile liave died before : the , completion' of 
the work, his body was placed iii : the chamber, 
and -vvliat his miglity tombstone wanted of being 
finished, was hurfiect np. 

The ' building is now in the rotigh there 
is much nice Work about it ; , eacli side mu.st : 
present a smootli, polished surface, which ; Jiiiist 
receive some, beautifully cut hieroglyphics: How 
is this to he ..eft'Boted ? . It is a long, and trouble- 
some task; but time and labour were of : Small 
aceoimt iii tlie eyes of tbe ancient Egyptian; he 
built for all time. So the first thing t)ie masons of 
the old World do is to fill up with firmly coinentad 
masonry the angles of the step, s, until, if we looked ' 
np from the base to the summit, we should, find 
that the sides presented n tolerably even surface, 
but yet crossed at regular intervals by the sharp ; 
projecting Corners of the steps. The . master^ 
builder is not satisfied with it yet, so he sends his 
workmen Up to the summit, and they eommencC 
from tliere the laborious process of chiselling down 
the protruding corners, and of afterwards smooth- 
ing and polishing, until the skies catch the- sun’s 
rays upon a white limestone surface, the: bril- . 
lianoy of which is seen miles and miles away 
up and down the Nile Valley. When the body' 
was placed.in its sepulchre, the passage was sealed, 
up, that none hut those who knew the secret 
should ever find the entrance. This, then, -was 
the method of constructing the ordinaiy Egyptian 
pyramid. 

But we are paying a visit to a pyramid which: 
is an extraordinary exception to the preceding 
general law. Eor some unaeooxmtable ' reason, 
except it were from a haughty desire to eclipse 
all former monnrclis in the maguiflcence of his 
tomb, the. miglity builder of tins pyramid 
extended his first layer of masonry far beyond 
the mouth of the passage which runs up from 
the chamber beneath, so that he is under the 
necessity of continuing the passage at the, same 
angle through the solid masonry, until it opens 
to the air some distance up the side of the 
pyramid ; and not alone this, but he rims, other 
jiassages, and constructs other chamhera,: high , 
up in fhe depth of the masonry, with a etrangfc 
and mysterious unity of design that completsly 
baffles modem archaaologists. And most. kTOdiW- 
M pf all, when this stupendous work is '‘fttudlied, 
it is carefully sealed up ; and so it h^'Amained 
for thousands of years, until the mdi}- hands of 
eiirioua explorers forced a wayi&to its inner 
sanctuary. 

; We are undecided ns to which fitsttrse to adopt, 
whether to visit the, top, or'the interior of .Cheops 
first. It -is finally decided ‘fete the latte ; so, 
accornpanied by the Whole rabble, with our picked 
men, and provided with candles, we mount the 
heap of rubhish that, leads up to the little four- 
feet-sqimre flue whioh is the sole entranee to 
the Meat mystery.’,'- Here let ns offer a few words 
of advieCj gathered &om personal experience, as 
to epcplOfing .the interior.’ Go in very lightly 
clad, as tlte heat is impressive, and the atmo- 
sphere iSlher stifling. It is not every one* who can 
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p®fom tlie feat witli impnnity. ; We^ 

Vitli some s'lio have fainted outright upoii coming 


to ground again ; eoine .who have tittned; bade,' 
fearing. Buoh an event. It ia aatbnisbing. indeed 
how any pure air can possibly ihaie ite way into 
the passages and eliambersj for the narrow yeutila- 
ting-shal'ts which run from the King’s Chainber to 
the outer air have , long since be& cliolced by the 
:aoeutaulatQd dust of . centuries. There is just 
sufficient air, but no more, to support' life., Thh 


Arabs will carry anything the explorer needs: 
to remove, so all superfluous clothing may be 
intrusted :fco. the; guide. 

It is unwise, to accept the Bervieea of more than, 

one Arab for each .visitor, as, if ho finds himself 
in the majority, ‘the son of the desert’ is 0017 
too ready to assert himself by compelling: lus 
epiployer to pay more than is lawfully due to 
him. : A Mend of mu's went in alone with two 
guides, and when they had led him far into the 
interioR they blew out the candles, and refused 
to relight them unless gold were given them. It 
:'W» an awkward position. The darkness was 
indeed Egyptian for intensity ; and the presence 
of twq lithe, harefooted, imprepossessihg Arabs, 
whose movements were e.xcessiv^y uncertain, was 
anything but pleasant. Eortunately, they , are 
jiarrant cowards ; and om- friend getting a good 
hold: of a swarthy neck in tlio dark, shook one 
of the rascals till he awakened the echoes of the 
Eintfs Chamber with, his cries for mercy ; arid the 
i Csndles were at once relit This is no uncommon 
Mck, If the explorer exhibits any fear in enter- 
ing the dark, passages, through which at times 
he, will have , to pass on all-fours, the Axahs mark 
him soon enough as one from whom to eitort 
money. The handle of a revolver protruding 
from a pocket is a most effective deterrent from 
annoyance j Uae travellei never needs , to use it, 
but its presence is wholesome. 

Our candles are lighted now, and we enter 
the flue, and have a weight of masonry above u,s 


which gives us oppressive , nightmare seixsations ;, 
and we are able to realise in pai't the awful 


anri v^e are ame co reoiuae m pai'o tne awiul 
aituatlon of , the man in Toe’s tme upon whom 
the inexorable iron; walls were slowly closting 
in. How ptmy one feels—how helpless ! The 
floor is slippery ns glass,: the limestone ■ casing 
having become lilf a white poIMied marbje, so 
we have tp look to oiu? footsteps. It is vejy dusty 
within too, n fine white powder soon covering 
our clotheSi 5 Ve are now at the bottom of the 
first possagSi, which; stretches, downwards to : the 
level of the base of tlie pyramid ; and here we 
come across signs of violent diaruption, caused 
by the ignorant efforts of an early 'explorer to 
■force his way into the huildiBg. :; From this piiitf 

t pofisfigo somewhat wider , than the last, rises j 
ark before us ; and we push on for one hundred j 
and twenty-four feet, until wo stand at the lower | 


From the spot on whiidi we now stand, here 
at the, lower end of the Clallery, 'there , runs a 

S o right into: the centre of the bftiMitig, 
d with its ba.se, until it opens into what 
has heen fancifully denoininated the Queen’s 
Ohamher— -a ckimber twenty feet in height, with 
a pointed ceiling formed , of immense slabs of 
stone,, iiccurately' fitted. Haying seen this, we 
cinep up the .length of the Grand Gallery between, 
the tun bahks/of 'masphiy,; making; u»e;,of the 
pigeon-holes : to assist, bur slippir^ : feet,: Until 
we at length stand within: the fu,rthe«t recess 
of the pyramid, the . King’s Qiamber.: liem, 
some say is dhe' .spot the mighty Gheopa , ch<:»o 
for his lost resting-place, that lie might differ 
in this respect from all pincediHg monarelis, 
Hers lies the sarcophagus, now lidless and lirokenj 
which some say he hewed out of a block of Syeao 
granite, for his own mummy. But the his- 
torians, tell us how he never attained to 'the 
fulfilment of his wishes; for that liis people, 
indignant at the enormous outlay in: the builmng 
of this gigan:tic monument, remonstratod so effec- 
tually with his executors, tlmfc , they were com- : 
pelled to conceal his body, and afterwards buiy ■ 
it beneath the waters of the Nile. : , : | 

This tomb-theory, as we: may call it, has '!»« | 
rejected by some ernincut Egyptologists, :who sea i 
rather in these wonderful: pas-Htiges and chiimbcH^ ’ 
a purpose and unity of design, ' which cannot be 
accounted for on the grounds of its being merely j 
tbo efforts of a king to conceal perpetually the 
place of his sepultura They assume to haw 
discovered, after careful measurement conducted 
with patience and labour worthy of a better 
result, an extraordinary agreement of tlie proppr- 
tions of the chamhers, passages, and sarcophagus 
with the world-wide standards of lengths aitd 
capacities. They go very far, and say; ‘Herewe 
have the original revelation from heaven to man. 
of, our weighta-and-mcasiire system;’ though,! 
why, if it: be so, the being to wliom it Wiw j 
revealed shut the knowledge up for ever,: dues,’ 
not appear. ■ | 

This theory is hai-dly satisfactory. ,: Np one ! 
can, however, for a moment quastion the unity * 


of purpose exhibited throughout the : build ftig ; 
but w'o slioukl be content with a more roawiabht 
deduction^ somewhat like this :' Cheops was « 
man far in, advance of his ago ;:he hiKl:saunded 
d^tha .of mathematical, and astronomical :«»i«nee 
far beyond the reach of Wa (KmteraporaihM i he 
stood alone , in his owH ; age, anti feeling : tliw: 
superiority, with the .hanghtineia of a great , 
intellect and dasootic ruler; : he : BiiiA to 


intellect and despotic' ruler,; he : said , to "hlmadf: 


For what purpose is,;; all, ay ;leammg 1 The«: 
my people Jo not; undeintad. my researchw. I 
will, therefore, in, the building of my tomb erect 
a monument which will contain nn cveriiisiting 
record of my discoveries, and order my builder.-, 
when I am gone, to seal them uji for uver. For 
I ciinnot think, in, the slow progroi of umuUrad, 
that any intellect comparable to mine will anjusar; 
so I will leave all my disenverieK enshrourted. in 
a mystery, and no key wherowith to solve it.’ 
And indeed, if it was tlw inlenUon of the 
monarch to mystify posierily, he has succeaied 
most tlioroughly in his elject. 

IVa are back to the suifaca again, hreatUks#, 
bot, and, dusty ; and now the ascent lies before 
us. Hauled up the whole four hundred and 


Grand Galley, which slopes upwards 
10 incline. There is now plenty of 


plenty 

our heads, for this so-called Gallery 
ight feet m height. Its walls aro 


,fo«r inchs, 
(lose 111 cc 
run along 
intervals h; 
pose, it is d 


e of masonry, each layer projecting 
e immediately below by three or 


towards the roof the walls 
y Two banks of stonework 
1 of this Galleiy, pierced at 
square holes ; for what pur- 
.coiicelve, • ' . . 
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fifty feet by two Arabs,: and after many a rest by 
tbe way, /wa reach tbe snSimit, where , on© would 
suppose some; -peace and silence were to -be found. 
But no such good fortune . awaits the traveller. 
The novelty of- ascending that gigantic outside 
staircase, -with steps from four to five feet 
high, never seems to Wear off from the Arab 
mind, and Bp tbe tribe follow ns up, EtiU per- , 
aistent ' in tlieir efforts to impose ’Brummagem 
, goods upoh -us. 

The air that blows across the : desert is bracing 
; in the e.’ctreme, and at this height-^higher than, 
St Paul’s dome-^we are free from the disa^eeable 
ddotirs of Egyptian villages, The waste of sand 
around is sad and depressing. We have a good 
bird’s-eye view of tbe immediate surroundings of 
the pyramid. Besides the three great pyramids, 
there are several smaller specimens scattered 
about, crumbling to ruin and half-buried in desert 
sand; and also innumerable, tombs, most of which 
, have been opened by Lepsitts and other Egyptolo- 
gists. Close at hand, too, is, the temple of the 
%hinx, built by King Ohephren, brother to 
Cheops, to whom Herodotus ascribes the construc- 
tion of the second pyramid; and last, but most 
imposing, is the weather-heaten Sphinx itself, on 
guard Q-ver this vast Valley of Dry Bones, watch- 
ing for the first streak of the dawn of that 
resurreotipn. in which the old Egyptian believed so 
firmly. 

The last piastres have been distributed among 
tbe begging Arabs ; and -with; a crack of our 
driver’s whip we start, the evening shades closing 
in upon -ps, : and soon shutting out from onr view 
those high-piled, hoary monuments of the past. 

EPPINC EOREST. 

WiTHiK a few miles of the great throbbing heart 
of London, there still remains a portion of the 
royal Eorest of Waltham, which in ancient times 
covered a great tract of country, and extended 
to the very walls of the city. Its vast, area 
included the Eorests of Hainault and Epping, 
of which some six thousand acres of picturesque 
woodland have, 'after much opposition and many 
difficulties, bean secured for public health arid 
recreation. By the hew charter of Eorest rights, 
hot only ydde stretches 'of land, after years of 
, criltivatiOH, have been ; redeemed from inclosnre, 
and restored to the Eorest limits, hut nearly 
thirteen miles of almost .'nhbrofcon woodland 
scenery,- forming perhaps ' the, most extensive 


.dedicated by the Queen to the use and. enjoyment 
of her people ' for aE time. : : ^ i : ' 

So fer 'back as the twelfth century, in the 
reign of Klihg Stephen, and again by a charter 
of King John,' hriroh of the outlying land was 
disafforested, Edwaird I.’s ‘Charta de Eoresta’ 
stiE farther redwed its hounds, which were 
again determined by C&arles I. j and since that 


time, they have heap diminis 
by iUegal encroachments. H 
dents of East Londoh,’’ but tl 
must feel grateful to the Cferpi: 
for presei'-ving and restorihg'' 
*to Jte ancient limits, a landmds 
and interesting by right of ®; 
splendid and Instoric memoriek- 


hed year, by year 
at Only the resi- 
'e nation at large 
ration of 'the City 
•B te as possible 
k, grand in itself, 


. Strange indeed was ■ the aspect presented by 
the .ancient/ Forest , at : the : inaugurate ceremony 
:on that . bright day in .May, when the; cheers 
and shouts .and memmeht of :half a znillion of 
people broke the classic stillness of the woods ; 
Avliere gaudy tmiforms of guards: of honour, 
inEitary hands, and civic dignitaries, made a 
charming contrast with the : golderi gorse and 
broom,: and the green .backgroririd of : the/ wooded 
slopes. .In contrast, too, with the: overcrowded 
population which presses so closely on the borders 
of the Forest, we are reminded of those days in 
: ‘ Green. England’ when, even in the : last century, 
the red and fallow deer , haunted her endless : 
glades and vistas, and' drank at the: rush-grown 
pools ; when the venerable oalcS . and beeches 
liarhoured birds, wMch the . denudation of heath- 
lands ha-vc. made SO rare-'-the kite, the great 
bustard, and . the bittern ; .when picturesque 

S encampments lent another charm to the 
i : scene. The ambitious life of eivEisation j 
has banished also from tlxis cool green Eorest 
barrier the primitive hamlets and homesteads 
that nestled under the grand old trees; the 
rustic cottages, built of wood, of mud and I 
clay, hardened by the smoke that escaped from 
an aperture in the roof, and which Hollin- ! 
shed tells us was considered a ‘medicine to keep ; 
the goodman and his family from the quack.’ ; 
But in these ‘so hojnely, cottages,’ which could - 
not boast the luxnrv of a : glazed -window, the 
Spaniards in Queen Mary’s reign, saw with amaze- , 
ment. ‘ what large diet was used,’ and reported - 
that ‘the English have their houses of sticks; 
and dirt, but they fare commonly so well as the i 
kim.’ 

For many centuries, Waltham was a hunting- 
ground for o;ir kings, . Its woods have echoed I 
with the meEow horn and the baying , of . hounds, . 
as over the . soft thick turf many a gallant caval- 
cade has swept in: the splendid pageantry of royal 
hunts. 'With the old hrxnting-tovrer still standing 
in the' Forest, is associated the name of England’s 
greatest queen, who, inheriting some part of her 
father’s rough masculine spirit, displayed a passion 
for . the chase. The legend rims that Ehzahoth : 
on one. occasion rode her horse im the broad; j 
staircase into, the dining-hall of the: old:, lodge j 
at Chingford, whose walls have listened to the j 
romantic gallantry that distinguished the court 
of the Madden Queen; they have witnessed; toO;;. 
the loveanit of the magnificent Leicester, whose 
noble form was seen to the greatest advantage in 
hunting-suit of goM-emhroidered Iinoo3n.'i^®a, 
crossed by the jeweUed baldric, from rffiiJch were 
suspended the bugle-horn and foreatflicqlfe 5 Mid 
who, in the reflected light of .,Kjxahe|th’t-teouri. 
was a sovereign all but in name, 

Indeed, every portion of the, awisilit Eorest is 
suggestive of unexha-nsted intelieat to. those who 
know something of He 'histqry., Around Its 
annals group the figures of many royal person- 
ages, from Elfraheth in her stately nde to meet 
her; troops at vTahJay?rlo%-»»t';!tha period , : : 

Spamsh Arti#a'j who came to visit the 

famous .oak 5 Johanna of Navarre, , 

who aliko refttfed 'amidst its BoHtudes ; Eichard II. 
starting; fittm Havering-attc-Bower on his treach- 

fleshy, the dower-house of many , 

S iwaasWittWAy hack to that name dear to the hewte 1 
.-‘HB^hmen, Harold, last of the Saxon Icings. 

. ' ^ 
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the t6^vh: lIi' changed the face of Britain. . Aa Amhit'sbmy 


I We read how ho loved 'Waltham^'. „v v.—- o- , — - - 7 „ „ 

the weald t)r wood’— the estate . given' him hy .his: Bank ;are the complete remains of a A-'ast Roman 
: hrother-in-iaw the Confessor ; how as a conqueror camp inadc hy Suetonius, which cover ncai’ly 
after Stamford Bridge, he came to pay his final fwelve acres of ground ; whilst two iniles away 
vows prostrate before the ‘miraculous crucifix , in the district of Lougliton, hea the recently 
how xts name became his hattle-cry of ‘Holy discovered British camp.. In a pitched battle 
Cross!’ at Hastings; and how he vvas laid on , the classic ground between these two ericaiup- 
beneath its shadow in the Abbey Church— the ments, in til A.n., Boadicoa, queen oi the Icuni, 
simple inscription, ‘Hie Jacet HAKonPus infelix,’ after attaclrihg the Roman BSttlementa and himi-, 
maacing his resting-plaoa ing London,' was defeated hy :; Suetonius. The 

This far-famed Abbey for Augustin, canons British heroine, Tacitus infornlB us, destroyed 
was reared by Harold on the site of an old herself by ppisml ; and all this pMt of South 
hunting-seat at Walthaan, hiiilt by Tofig the Britain inwscd into the Roman . diviaion of Iflaviii 
! Proud, a great Danish Theyn, in the time .of Cicsariensis. : 

Canute. It was endowed by Richard L with the , In this restes nincteonth pntnry, when the 
manor of Waltham and ‘ the Great Wood,’ and din of trade and shnek of railway-whistle echu 
its :mitred abbot possessed tmusual rights over on the outskirts of the woods, we _ may well 
the adjoining country and Forest;' for in days be thankful for the presiirvation of thw; beautiful 
of old, particularly under the Anglo-Saxon kings, and e.xtonsivo tract of forB-st _ .scenery, lying so 
the recesses of the Forest were kept as sacred as near the Great Metropolis, within the slmdow.-i 
h the! groves of the Druids, hy laws harsh and and silence of which many a vvuaiy deniam of 
terrible. . One of Edward’s laws declares ; ‘I will the Eiwt End of London inay forget, perhap. 
'Ijiat . all men do abstain from hunting in my but for a brief holiday, the mean and mei^rc 
woods, • and that lOT will shall be obeyed tinder surroiuulingH of his daily life, 
penalty of life.’ Tradition snvs that the Con- 
feSsoFs favonrita residence was Havering, ‘because 
vhoEtary, shrouded in woods, and fitted for devo- 
tion also because here he could follow his only 
pastime, of hunting the wild-doer in the forest, 
which at that time abounded with ‘ wild beasts, 
the bull and the hoar.’ 

From a gentle eminence, half-veiled in trees, 
can be seen a vast expanse of virgin forest, and 
the borders of sis counties. Here are Biiekhurst 
Hill and Golding’s Hill, where the adjacent 
keeper’s lodge still looks over the resort , of the 
deer ; there Staples Hill, the scene of the mid- 
night assertion of the a’ncient claim of lopping 
and. topping ; farther still, beyond tlie intervening 
panorama of heaths and woodland, the valley of 
;. .|he Lea. What fai'-away foipiottcn jnemories are 

B ed... by tlie placid windings of the idvor 
t.fDray ton says ‘still brags of the Danish 
1.1 ..Cver its peaceful waters luus streamed 
ihp Eayett banner of the Done, when the Rreaded 
war-sMpk of 'the Vikii^a came to mvage and 
destroy. Nine centuries Imve rolled away: since 
Hassten the Dane towed his vessels up the Lea, 
and ‘ wrought a work twenty mil«» above 
London,’ Here he was attacked, and here he 
. defeated the Saxon thaneS. 

In earlier times etO.!, in these same flowery 
meadows of the Lea, lay Alfred, encamped hy. 

:the sombre; woods, waiting whilst the Sea-kihgB 
pstesed defiantly up the stream:; hut as they dis- 
apiiearcd, the tiaxons cibstniotod and divided the 
waters of tlie river, and the gilded ‘sea-snakes’ 
never returned. What a picture must the Lea 
have pinsented, alive with those gallant craft, 

B ih Wore models of ship^huUding, and filled witli 
fierce war-sons of the North— those supreme 
'68 of_ battle on the seas. And the Vikings, 

I their kindred tribes, remaining to settle 
peaceably in permanent homos in the land they 
'had oome to devastate, formed part of the Anclo- 
n-’on I jpUation, and as -worsliippers of Odin, 
ha^'bnr incmi'uons for the dead in the heart 

Still luore rcittota a&soeiatirms linger around 
the F.ire^t. B the ancient homularics arc 
still to be seen 'vbis.iig(is which recall events that 


Sun fitops along tlm ])oli.sIieil mead, 
My true, niy only lore ; 

The white clouits lly in nieny sped, 
The great 8ttn smiles aliove. 


The yellow-cups of golden gleam, 
The daisies silver white, 

Uplift their dewy loaves and beam 
A glittering delight. 


The lark leaps up lieforo her feet , 
With miisio on his wing : 

The hlaokhird and tho Unnet sweet 
: Glad songs around her sing. 


Tho crooked tlioriis in greeting shake 
Their inlorwovon arms ; : 

The tufted ash diwuw low, to take 
Full measure of her ;«hfti'mt(. 


Tho gras»hop[)Cr blows oiic keen note 
From out, his soeret host ! 

And bntteHlies, like inoiv-tlakca, Hmt. 
About her lily brcast. 


Tall meadow-sweet its perfume br..':nlirc 
From every braneh ing stem ; 
Bivd'a-eyO with its long tendriis wreathe 
A blue-slurred diadem. 


IVcll may yo lift your bold uweet song, 

0 birds thiit fill tho air ! 

0 fiowera, well nmy ye lihinc and tlitong 
■ To sao a amid M fair ! 


Att AVwwf. 
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UP A DUTCH CANAL. 
‘HomanD is severely eliaracteristic.’ This is 
what I thinh, as our steamer gently glides 
into one of the, longest of her munerous canals 
on. our way to Rotterdam. In almost every 
continental town, you are occasionally reminded 
of something you have seen before. In St 
Petersburg you are mot at every turn, by 
old friends amid, new siirrounclings ; there is a 
bit of Paris, Germany, or Italy, in the build 
of that mansion, palace, or church ; and in the 
lively gesticulations and affable bearing of the ' 
polished Russian, yoir recognise a not unfaithful 
representation of our neighbour on the other side 
of the Channel. In Copenhagen you can scarcely 
realise that you am in .Denmark, and not in some 
ipuaint old German town ; there are the narrow 
streets, the high red-tiled houses with pointed 
gahlos, and the solemn, undemonstrative men and 
women with German phlegm in face and gait. 
Ill Berliu, though you feel that this is indeed 
Germany, you are not struck with any pro- 
nounced feature which marks it a Gormau town 
and none other j 'Unter: den Linden’ you meet 
many Jew.s, who ,: gahhle an execrable jargon as 
they pass you and them is no national costume 
to str&® eye. : ' 

But in Hoilaud, everything is essentially Dutch. 
The very air which plays, upon my cheek this 
bright spring morning, blows nowhere hut in 
Holland I it is . laden -with a strange, Warm mois- 
ture, and the all-pervading perfiime of grass. 
And what grass! It is of the deepest, softest 
emerald, a green which affords delightfid rest 
to the eye. Eor some time there is little else 
to look upon save field upon field of billowy grass, 
in which graze .nUHlhers of sleek dappled cows, 
looking so unnatoraSy bright i^ainst the vivid 
green, that I am forcibly reminded of an ancient 
toy-box which used to exist in the nursery at 
home, in which tho com were aU dappled and 
of startling hues. The fleldh are divided by high 
dilces, along wMoh the dry level roads ai'6 made j 
and ever and anon, a high two-wh^4®’l drawn' 


by a lean long-legged horse, spins past against 
the bright blue background of the sky, 'The 
landscapie is dotted with innumerable and ever- 
moving windmills — from one point of view I 
count tiventy-three — ^by means of which the water 
is drained from the meadow-land, and transmitted 
into the deep ditches which flow eantiUuously 
into the canal. 

As we turn a bend in tbe canal, a little low- 
roofed Duteb farm comes into view, and I am again 
reminded, of tbe contents of that miraeulous toyr 
box. There is the little square white . house with ; 
its hrick-red roof ; the stiff squat trees, cut into 
shapes, the very trunks modelled after the Same 
pattern ; the flock of dazzling white geese with the 
same blamelessly clean red legs ; tbe horse, leanmg 
its wooden neck over a lavishly painted gate ; and 
the same squat little womau with short petticoats, , 
and 'square-shouldered man- with the supoomatu- - 
rally black high-crowned hat. ‘So,’ I think with 
a smile, ‘this is Where: the benevolent arlist 
borrowed that grand idea which has awakened 
rapture in the hearts of generations of children.’ 
But lam so engrossed with my diseoveiy, that 
I had almost let the tiny church slip past me 
on the. other side, though a bell is tinkling in 
the belfry, it being Sunday. There is no nonsense ■ 
about it; a plain, whitewashed edifice, with steepte. . 
and weather-cock, standing boldly on its reclaimed 
plateau.. No useless ornamental buttress; no trees 
or flowers in ■the little graveyard which Stkcciunds 
it. A church and notliing else; spotlessly clean, 
painfully plain, and eminently Duto. 

The Lutheran pastor who wends his way along 
the up-raised road, might be mistaken for an 
English High-church clergymafi, in Ids long black 
coat, broad-brimmed felt hat; and plain while 
hands. The women look , extremely neat ; they 
wear pretty -white eapSj with dong curtains flowing 
over their shcra.lds;» Bie married women, with 
curiously tsWtiied ‘fold ornaments standing out 
from e^', #3* ‘of- their heads, and frequently a 
gold pi'stl,'' *M<sh fits on to the head, and shines 
through the clear muslin. Occasionally they 
iavef.thh addition of a pair of massive earrings, 
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wMoh gl.iuco gfiily ill tho smiliglit;;. But .I'.lqpk tlie :crew, aritl elio is instuiitaiioonsly liaikal as 
in Tain amofigst tliem lor a pretty face or. gfaecful 5 Sally.’ 

form ; extreme cleanliuesa and a certain . stolid Ouivmgo, and ‘Sally’ follows ; llio sliiill toues 
air of good-nature being tlieir solo oliarins. . 'Their of the hiscuit-aoiig rise aiul full iu inmiol unouH 
( figures are ungainly ; their gait rolling and awk- repetition, as if pirocebdiTig from soma I'xhansile.js 
word-— the result of wooden shoes... That .worthy ; wiiid instrument, and the wooden ghoi.-a keep 
farmer with hia imperturhahie srpiare face, .with time. Presently she is joined by a snmll hoy, 
its high eheok-hones and large features, loofe as it aiid a race begins. The; short legs keejv paeti 
he would be more eomfortohle iii his.; work-day with Iho long ones in a way. that is murvellniw. A 
. olotlies and wooden shoo.s, than : in that; Bhiniiig : biscuit is thrown. Tliciy both Ml upon it, and fur 
black go-to-meeting Buit,: with hoots to imateli. spuie mfimeiits of suspense four woodeii . shoes wave 
Ho leads a soloitm little ttreliiu hy tlie hand, a wildly in the air. The; siiiall hoy coutes to light 
small miniature of liimscdf, who iooks wi.stfull}' again looking llattened and tumbled ; his cmin- 
at a group of hoys and girls who sit in happy tenance is inimovablc ; butlu’a rival is diseliising 
freedom on the grassy eiubaiikmcnt atMcIi sl(ip(;.s a large cotton pocket, wlticb, had hiilierlo been 
down to the side-walk lit the edge of the canal, concealed b<;ii«iith thu ample, fold-s of lun .-kirf, 
The moment they see our boat, th« 5 '' start to and in it she ileposifs the bisicuit. . Thi.s lablean 
tbeir feet, and follow us in tlieir clattering wooden is repeated at intervals amidHt the . cbeera of the 
shoes, os they keepi up a continuous droning sailor.", for a period of liiue vvlikdi doc.s hohour 
song. to Duteb. piersevoranee, and the iwlef.iirigable 

, ‘They are singing for biscuits,’ the captain ‘ Sally ’ is the last to give in. 

in&Etnsme} and soon a lively scene commences. As the Bun begins to slope westward, I marvel 
; The sailors flock to the decks, where much laiigli- at the manifold notes of the birds. 1 recfigni* 
ing and , merriment provaiL The little sturdy the familiar tones of many an English ii«ld- 
Puteh legs do wonders, for we am piroceeding songster. Larks fill the air with their rapturous 
at a fair rate, and their vigorous elforts are melody ; row.s of swallow.? twit caaselessly as 
' rewairied by an occasional ship-biscuit, which they halanco tlif.‘insidve,s on the telegraph wirns 
eauses a general serarahlo, until they, begin to which run iilougside the ciinul ; and (ajm-erakv.s 
1 .drop off one by one, to sink down into the long answer cacli^ other from neighbouring fields, 
gj’asa to wipe their hot faces and munch their Occasionally, a pair of red-legged storks Strut 
. Iflscnits. solemnly about the low mansh-ltmd,: or stop to : 

.blow we ara passing the tiniest toy-house, one holt a struggling frog. 

; blaze of wMte and red, standing in the centre. The sunset this evening, if porfa'ayed on ca.nva», 

. 0 ^^^ A small lahurmim would be pronoimced exaggerated; iior can my 

ki. .tree, weighed down with golden blo.ssom, over- pen succeed in (leBcribing the marveikuts game. 

, bangs the porch, and heightens the vividness of Above the horizon liangs a filmy cloud .of lufet, 
j , (jolpmiug, A few apple-trees in full bloom, wliich gradually assumes tbe most exquhiite tint* 
I^HjJiigd within an inch of their lives— their of purple, pink, aud gold. There k a. chair 
teuafks actually whitewashed! — constitute the watery light resting on the peaceful laiiikcapu, 
j whilst avery available inch of the tiny wliich deepens as tlie Kin,i drop.? Bilently behind 

I beck in front is filled with fflowais. The daintily the distant mendow.s, until twriy oliieet sttwia 
■ curtained windows, too, ..am gay with bright gera- to . stand out ns if illuniimvtel by Bengal-llre. 
niums. The whole is raked, from the danger Gradually the light dies down into .a lurid red, 
of often-recurring floods, cm a high and i'soiid and the. white mkt ciuds up from the hnniid 
foundation of bricks and mortar, scaled by a eaidh. In a sliort time my Jacket is drenclwl, 
flight of steps, As we glide past, the door is and I am glad to de-scend to tlw cabin, My 
suilclenly burst open, and a remarkable female bertli, to which I sliortly retire, prowa.a inisei'ablv 
apparition rushes down the steps. with, a whoop deception a? a place qf mpoae ; for though, the 
t like that of a red Indian, which deoliiioB into a feathered minneBingers have long since aunk, to 
I nasal version of the ‘ hiscait-soHg.’ Ipi-esumeshe sikucs, another . music 1 m.s corumenced, wlikdt ■ 
, is a S])ecimen of Dutch womanlincas ; but as I renders night hideous.; : Millirms ' ftv)g? : to 
have never soon her like either before, or since, up tbLdipineosant ‘Croak ! :CKmk;!’ , 

1 beg my roadera not to suppoao that she is a; is deafening, and diminishca not, until ihe dawn ' 

S Slie is as long and kuk as a Maypole, is tremhling iu the sky. T hurry mi jny clothes j 
gh. her age cannot he more than fifteen, before sunrise, aud go cm deck ; uud iu-nv I learn i 
blip lii)S glmuldera wbich slope away to nothing; to thank my enemies t!ie frogs fia- having driven i 
a dell'.u,ii.;.' which, -however, is more titan made nic from my unoondortahle coudi to the enjoy- ' 
np uy a pndv.ous width of body. Her costume incut of a picture wlticli will lu vor fade from my 
is a fiillskiri d black frock; a wltito cotton memory. We are Jidug at the gates of a sluice, 
cap, dev hi of hilhi, which fils a.s if grown to and in a perfect grove of fragrant frait-tretsi, 
her head, ; a pair of long black stockings, and through the bloswiiiiiiig houghs of which peep »• 
wooden ,luv. Hi r u jiixpcclcd appearance is the bright red rook of a xncturesyiic village. As 
greeted by a tpentanoems jtoar of laughter from (lie sun mouute higher on the horizon, tlie htiavy 
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dewdrops wdiioli liang from every leaf and blade 
of grass flash bad slipwers of glittering . rays, 
wliicb quiver tod wy tlieir glorious Imes ere 
tliey fall like pattering raindrops on tlie grotiiid. 
On .tlie quay stands a moek-faeed black goat 
with, lier iamily of three, all as dusky as lier- 

iBut tlie dew wHcli is turning all nature into 
a fafry me to. tlie skin, and I 

ant' obliged to go below, and take possession of 
: a tMok woollen rug in wliicb to envelop myself. 
As tlie morning advances,: signs of life begin to ' 
npiidar. The door of a cottage is opened, and a 
. woman, in tlie usual short petticoats and wooden 
shoes, issues forth with a bucket, and a long pole 
furnished at the end with a hook. She hangs 
her bucket on the hook, and dips it into the 
canal. Then a splashing and inopping, begims ; 
bucket after bucket of water is lifted, and dashed 
against the front of the house. Other doors are 
opened, and the same conductl-to me inexplicable 
— is pursued, until the whole pilaee is in a swim. 
■When at length the clcanisirig process has heen 
aocompli.shed to Dutch satisfaction, a plank 
having been placed from our boat to the quay, 
the women begin to flock on board with their 
baskets of eggs and butter, which the steward 
tells me are very dear. ‘ The Dutch,’ he says, 
‘know how to drive a bargain,’ 

Many of them speak a few sentences of English .; 
and I am impelled . to buy some suspiciously 
green-loakmg oranges, at an . exorbitant : price, 
from an enteipHsing saleswoman because she 
accosts me with : ‘ will you buy, my leddy? 
Scheap ! scheap ! ’ 

It is nearly mid-day before we get through 
those sluice-gate.s and drop down towards 
Eotterdam. we pass other canals, which stretch 
away from us into the country. ’There are many 
■of tlicm so narrow that only small craft can 
ply irpon them. The windmills multiply and 
then suddenly cease, for we are now in a ingion 
whbre they are nnavailing; the land -lies much 
below the level of the sea, and is in’eclaimahle. 
Most desolate, even in the bright mid-day sun, 
is the appearance of the shores. We are no 
longer in a canal, but in a wide sweep of dark 
turbid wate)’, fringed by a wilderness of sedges 
and osiers. Flocks of teal. ancT brent rise with 
liarsh discordant eiy ; whilst . water-hens bob in 
and o'nt amongst the twisted roots of the willows. 
In the background rises the bare straight high- 
.road ctgaimt the homon. . Here and there a tiny 
. cottage stands on its platform of brick ; at the 
foot of a flight of steps, -a, boat lies moored ; 
the only .means of e.xlt and. egress being by 
Avator. The occupation of these lonely dwellers 
of ; the ;:iBarsh is osier-ontting. The osiers are 
split and made into hoops, an extensive traifle 
being oottisd - tto. between Holland and other 
countries in this (Knamodity. 

Soon we begin to pass numerous vessels ; the 
Aniler widens, and a forest of masts rises in the 
cli.stance, and there is Eotterdam. Very quaint 
and picturesque locfks the ancient city with its 
curious gabled hemSes, over AVhose roofs the 
spires of more than, one ■ old church appear. The 
broad qimy is planted wi®l ' taagnincent Eme- 
trees, Avliich also rear theiU' kafy branches over 

riials-whieh intersect 


the side-walks of the many c 
the town like a network, v 


up and down, .But. when the noise and biistla 
of. the day are stiUecl, and I sit m deck and 
watch the great round moon lift her yelloAv 
face above the talT ships’ masts, and softly throw 
her magic mantis over the scene, I think that 
Holland, Avith its ever-present waters; is a land 
of beauty and -wonder. 

; -VALE.N TINE -E TEA 

V A. ori'; s’EE pniMRosn 

CHAPTEB XXyiI.~-LIKE A GHOST REVlMTIira OLD. i 
'b- ;. . '.HAUNTS.' b, .b' 

Walking slowly to his hotel through .streets 
which had a half-awakened air about them, as. if 
they, like himself, had been turning' night into ■ 
day, Mr Lmnhy Avas conscious oi' a singular , 
sensation. It Avas as if an elastic cord alternately 
tightened and relaxed itself within his head. The 
tightening Avaa terrihlo ; the relaxntiqii brOAight 
with it a very remarkable feeling of looseness in. 
the brain, as though it bad lost its boundaries.: 
These curious symptoms recurred slowly at first-; ■ 
but after a little time the cord began to tighten ; 
and relax itself at an astonishing pace, and this; 
before he had gone far, resulted in a splitting 
headache and a general sense of stupefaction. ‘1 
have been over-excited,’ said the merchant to 
himself as he passed his hand across his forehead, . 
and stood for a moment bareheaded in the chillb 
morning air. ‘ Noav I come to think of it, I have : 
been terribly excited. Yes ; it has been an excit-. , 
ing time, quite an'exciting time.; We have had 
a near shave, Gerard, a near shave.’ Bousing: 
liimself to a knowledge of the fact tlmt he Avas. 
stimding uncovered in the street, and seeing that:, 
a shop-boy had paused in the . act of taking cloWh J 
shutters to stare at hiim he resumed hisbh'a’t tod : 
walked on. He seemed to take the matter A’ery 
calmly now, ,he thought. A minute later last 
night, and Garhng. might have been triumphant 
after alL ‘Yes,’ he repeated vaguely, ‘it was a 
near shave.’ The tightening and relaxing cord 
in -his head seemed in some inexplicable W'ayto . 
have got hold of that phrase— ‘a near Blmve’ 
with a tug of dreadful pain — ‘a near shave’ Awth;: 
a sense of dreadful laxness and a loss of the brain’a.. 
boundaries, as though it Avere altogether unfenCedy. ;, 
and flowed out loose until the tug. came mi:. 
droAv it together again Avith— ‘a near shave' :fer ; 
watchword. He Avas dtoily conscious that 
jihysieal condition involved a mental s' 

which was as unusual as itself. The pal® &. Ms 
head was becoming unbearable by tS|t_ tod he 
reached the hotel. Boote, Main aotlfltdd/ by his 
appearance at this abnormal hour, atocl if he 
cohld do anything for liim. ;ir > 

‘A near shave,’ said tlie yftguely. 

‘ Shave, sir 1 ’ said the BootSf , ’ - "f Send for barber, 
sir, d’rec’ly, sir.’ ‘ t 

‘■No; never mind that,* said .‘Mr Lnmhy, awak- 
ening as if from a-drsatii of fog with a horrible 
headache and onepttisistant .phiase in it. ‘Bring 
me a enp c4;teBj^tK®g tsa— unusually strong 
toa.^ u" / , 

‘ Yed, rinl im Hoots ; ‘ dWly, sir.’ Tliat 
■Was BoDt«| 'foMula.— ‘Looks awful ill,’ he 

a '-lopflog after the merchant. ‘Odd ttog 
fttely cove lilce liim to be out all night ’- 
hts, running. Ain’t it noAVl And he 


ffl'ai’hor, 
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puly jn, liis;. 


everywhere, and tlio time of starting of all trains, 
at all stations-^an pccnpation purely intellectual, 




never was a fi'islcy cove neither— not ■Hrlieii lie, 
was young4 Boots was getting, .elderly, anil 
romeinherecl Mr .Bxlhihy ; this many ,a , year, anil 
had- an interest in him. Ha hurried on now for 
the tea, and was citrions or interested enongh— 
not having much upon liis Hands just; then— to 
see it made mnl to volunteer to tahe it up him- 
self. He was a sort of idealised Boots, and. hail 
two other actual Boots heneath him. ■: His fune-; 
tion at his present: time of life coiisisted eliiefly. 
ia telling the way to ovary where, .the cab fare to 

1 the tin 

pccup; 

and making large ctemanas on the mental resources, 
Mr Lumhy in the eyes : of Boots was as important 
a pennon as a prime-minister, if indeed a prime- 
minister could have come into ineasurahle dis- 
tance witli him- fflie head of a great City house, 
jneinher of parliament for his county, ivlio might 
have been Lord Mayor as often as Dick Whit- 
tington if he had chosen, was necessiirily a figure 
ia that .old-faahlohecl City ho,ete], where his father 
:nnd grandfather were remembered as guests before 
him. Boots found the great man sitting on the 
hedj and noticed that he looked not only ill, hut 
bewildered. 

'Excuse mo, sir,’ said the Boots; 'you ain’t 
like yourself at all, sir. Shall I pull your hoots 
off, sii'l’ He was down upon liia knees at 
this task at once. — 'Can't ha’ been a-drinldng?’ 
lie thought, looking lip at the veiierable face 
.above him. ‘Been a- watching by a sick-bed,’ 
he oonoluded charitably; ‘that’s, more likely. 
That’s where he’s brought that troubled look 
from.’ 

‘Give me: the tea,;if you please,’ said the, 
merchant, with a sudden awak.ening look. ‘ I 
have a very bad headache.— Boots ! ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.' 

‘I have business,’ said the groat man, rising 
..teacup in hand, and speaking and looking a 

...liitiio vacantly, ‘ ireportant business at I have 

isjbhtteess ’-rrhe was bright and clear again — ‘at 
ten oVlock. I have time for an hour’s sleep. 
Oall, me in an hour; and bring me another cup 
of gla'ong tea. And 1 will take a hot bath.’ 
He drank the tea, and passed his hand across 
."his eyes ; . . knitting Ins fingers, pressed both 

palms heavily against his forehead, and iti that 
.- attitude walked tivice or thrice across the room 
and back again. ‘ In an Hour’s time, Boots,’ he 
added, , as ..that fnnotionai'y was about, to close 
the. door— 'not later.’ 

Being left alone, he partly undressed, ;and 
-Wrapping, himself in . a warm dressing-gowii, 

.- iStretcned himself on the bed, and almost instantly 
■ fell asleep. So profound was bis brief slumber, 
g!#iat when at the end of an hour Boots returned, 
and, beginning to make preparations for the bath, 
awpkc him, Limiby found it difficult to believe 
that he had been left to: himself more: .than' ^ 
minute. It cost him a Bcyere effort to rise ; and no 
‘'•num-r was he erect again, than the cord withiit his 
hc.ad began once more to tighten and iulax itself, 

, and th.» achii’g sense of stupefaction returned. 
But i bath, a complete change of clothing, and 
.■mother cup of steong tea, made no bad substitutes 
for a mgiit’s^ sleep, and ho went out refreshed 
to meet Garling. Lonking back at the condition 
into which he had Ihlleu cm first entering the 
street, nearly two hours before, ho felt some 


alarm — of a retrospcBtive sort — at the syiuptonis. 
‘It was no wonder,’ he said, as he walked briskly 
on, trying . . to forget his .honflaeho , or to 'ivalfc 
beyond it; ‘ The straiil jnul htuni very teiTihlc.’ 
He was yet too near the .edge of the precipice 
to dare to think much of the terrora ho had 
escaped from. ‘A little moiu of that,’ lie told 
himself, ‘and I. might have gone mtul. I must 
be very cool and wary of .excitenient now.’ 

He reached the : onn!£!.“, and ivalked in sffumu 
and upright. If He : h,%l been - ri notiecil, 
it would have heen seen that his eyes work* iilmy, 
ami 'that the flushed colour of; hw skin was if 
a different hue from that healthy :retliu'.s.s of 
complexion which his face commonly wore, proof 
of a pure life and a good dig(«tion. It waiited 
a few minutes of the hour, and there wen! but 
one or tivo of the clerks yet arrived. ^ Those, 
as the chief wont squarely along, nodding hero 
and there, noticed nothing unusual in him. K«r 
did any one observe ;aiiy eH|mnal ehango.; in 
darling whun, two or three minutes later, and 
punctual to his hour as ever, h« paced slowly 
in, witli his hands behind him and his furtive 
eyes bent down warda 

Qarling had not meant to be hers afpiin. 
He was not an imaginative man by conscioiw 
practice, but no man ever hod great mental 
powers without the imaginative faculty being 
111 strong force amongst them, and Garltng felt' 
like a ghost revisiting ohl Immite. Hu dhl 
not greatly care about being defeated, and . bt; , 
thought that curioia. It iviis in remiirkablik 
contradiction to his sense of almost absolute 
indifference that when, in the oourse of dressing 
after his employer’s departure, lie had made 
preparatiDns for shaving, he Was compeUed to 
tiiictdle away his rasom’ and lock tlicm up, in a 
sudden terror-stricken distrust of liis own wiH. 

It woulil be too powerful a temptatibn— not ti.) 
Mm, for his indifference fistonisluiil !iim-~to his 
lumd. That, he noticed as a phenomenon liithcrto 
imobservetl, or, iinl;il now, outside his espcrieiu*, 
and thouglit it would be psychologically iuteiv.'ft- 
ing to know if suichhsi were ever coinmitted in 
that mood and manner. Once or twice, , a* a 
matter of xuere tlioory, and not as having iBwcli 
relation to himself, he wondered whether Luhiby 
had left him any loophole of escape. So hail 
left him two houi'S tUone. What might have 
been dime in two hoiun? : To rc-secni'e 'his frau- 
diilmit gains, nothing. To escape I-— lie had 
notliing to escape fro’in. His personal, liberty 
was guaranteed already, under . certain conditiotw. 
One of them was that he should present himstdr 
at the offices at ten o’clock. . He went, thither 
automatically, with the .sense of a gliMtlt roviMt- I 
ing of okl. Sc 0 fte.s and resumption of oM habits 
acoompanyiim him and gwwing upon hiia . all 
the. way. He hud been rtoeplew for. two; 
ami Had a : feeling of dremning. aw'iikej ■ gal ; of 
walking in; an ;atmaBphor8 of : nightmare, wMeh 
might ;takc; shape at any mnmcni in hhcIi forms 
as only the ilrcadful hulliiws of dark night can 
hold. 

And so, almost e.vliausted on either side, the 
two combatants met again. On Gailijig's entranc*'. 
Mr Lumby nro.w, ami torkeil the drair. He hacl 
waited in the room n hick the ea.dticr liiidtdwai's 
used ; and Dow rc-Hmning the scat from which 
Oarling's coming hud disturbed him, he waved 
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Mm to anotlier' on tlie opijosite side of tJie tatle. 
It was the seat : the regular occupant had been 
in the JaaMt of offei'ijig to visitors. The cashier 
had ail oddljf-.vivid feeling as he took it, of being 
now a stranger in the. place. There was no hitter- 
ne.ss or defeat in this: it tickled liim a little, 
and he sujipressed a smile. He was puzzled to 
define the hninour of the situation, but it was 
there, none the less. :Lunil3y,for his part, betv?cen 
the racking headache which , had again attacked 
him, and the sleepy stupor which xlivelt on all 
his faculties, had to make an effort to decide 
Within himself for what pilrpose he had called 
Qarling there. There was silence for a space of 
perhaps half a minute. 

‘ One thing was omitted when we parted this 
morning,’: said the merchant coldly, having, re- 
gained the lost thread of his thoughts. ‘I have 
your written confession here, and your statement 
of the funds which lie in your name at the Bank 
at Madrid. I want now your order for the trans- 
ference of those funds to the Bank of England, to 
be placed there to the credit of the House.’ 

^ The sum is a large one,’ said Garlingj ‘and 
they will more easily meet the demand it it he 
made by instalments. Say fifty tliousaiid now, 
and fifty thousand fortnightly afterwards, xintil 
the whole is withdrawn.’ 

‘ Say Weekly,’ said the merchant. 

‘Very well, ’.returned Garling. 

‘ I shall require you to accompany me to the 
Bank, and to have inquiries wired to their jments 
in Madrid.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Garling again. 

‘Your being here this morning is a proof that 
you recognise the futility of any attempt to 


I intelligence. If he had loeen . told that Jupiter 
' had ceased to have: any . oonuectioh with the 
planetary system, it could not have hit Mm 
harder. And in that supposititiou,s ease there 
would have been the refuge of ainbelief to fall 
back upon, whilst here he was. bound not to 
question for a moment. Tt was not a specified 
port :of the merchant’s undertaking with : the 
cashier tliat his crime should be kept , a secret, 
but Ahere were .many reasons which made; that 
seem advisable. Lumby’s own self-esteem; went 
strongly in that direction, and the firm had not 
been accustomed to the employment of fcaitdulent 
servants. His pride in the probity of the House 
seemed smirched by this associate villainy, and 
he was not wishful to spread such a sentiment in 
other minds. The temporarily apiiointed . casMer 
being left to his own amazement, came out of it 
gradually, with a general verdict of— something 
wrong somewhere. 

‘Is it your desire that I should send for the 
necessary forms, or myself apply for them ? ’ asked 
Garling, addressing Mr Lumby, in his ordinary 
husiness tone. 

‘As you please,’ he answered. .‘But be ready 
to accompany me at. noon. — You will open, the 
letters and attend to general business matters, 
Mr Barnes.’ The merchant withdrew into his 
own room and dosed the sliding panel. ‘Sale,’ 
he thought, ‘ quite safe now ; and reaching 
with something of a blinded groping motion 
for a chair, he sat down and turned liimself to 
the table. How horribly his head ached. It 
was well ha had .been able to keep a clear mind 
so far, and carry the situation through to this 
point. Thinking of .what the consequences might 
have been, but ; for his seemingly .accidental 
resolve to impeach Garling without waiting' for 
further discoveries, he half started. : from his 
chair twice or thrice. , That : awful cord was 
tightening and loosening in his head, again, and 
he could scarcely see . for pain. An hour or two 
more and he would be free to rest. The escite- 
meht .had been too much for him, and he would 
go back to the hotel and sleep it off. Sleep 
was all he wanted. Tlie stroin had been mo.re 
than he knew of at the time, and ha was not 
so young as he had been. Thinking thus, , he 
sat with his arms lying heavily on. the table, 
and. with his head depending downwards heavily. 
More and more leaden grew the Weight , of pain, 
and at length his head drooped on his.. Antg,’:, 
and he fell asleep once more. 


escape until your restoration is completed. Your 
only , safety lies in obedience. My pledge will 
hot operate a moment beyond yoiu' failure or 
rebellion.’ 

‘ I. understand,’ re.sponded Galling, 

‘ Prepare the necessary drafts,’ said the merchant 
rising, ‘and bring them to me. Before I leave 
jmu, surrender your keys. Bo ready to accom- 
pany me to the Bank by mid-day.’ Garling pro- 
duced his keys, and suppressing an inclination to 
fling them on the table, laid them gravely down. 
Where was the use of a demonstration of rebellion 
when he was bound body and soul? Mr Lumby 
took them up, unlocked the drawer in which 
he had placed Garling’s confession, withdrew 
that document, and placed it in the safe, the 
cashier watching him aU. the while with wicked 
furtiveness. Next the merchant a heavy 
handi upon the hell. ‘ Ask Mr Barnes to come to 
me,’ , he said to the: messenger who answered to 
the Bummonsi After a short pause, enter Mr 
Barnes, a placid hut kean-lookitig man, udth a 
frame nf .way -white hair about a healthy-hued 
face, and ; calm gray eyes which looked through 
gold-rimmed spectacles. ‘Mr .Barnes,’ said the 
merchant.— iMr Barnes, bowed ever so slightly. — 

‘ You will take your:; , place in: thw room, if you 
please, until you receive further instructions. 
Attend to these matters in the first instance’ — 
wavi-Bg a. hand towaids .ith® heaped documents 
and letters on the table~*‘aad take to-day the 
general direction of affairs, f The matter need not 
at present he mentioned, but Mr Garling has 
ceased to hold any connection mth. the flrmJ ^ 

Mr Bai'nos was like one thunderstrudk by ] 


AN OLD ENGLISH BATTLEFIELD. 
The stupendous character of . .moaeife;., military 
conflicts, and the altogether, different conditions 
under which the campaigns 'of thSse later times 
have been conducted, are apt ■ to obscure the 
struggles which a few centuries ago helped to 
shape the history and destiny of our native 
land. 

Among the classic grounds of English history, 
Bosworth Field ql4ins, a foremost place. There 
the curtain feU on; a long and tragic drama, one 
that for ;Wme .thirty years had occupied, with 
bitter re^im the whole stage of English history, 
Thfi ,lt^ conflict between the rival ‘ Hoses,’ it Was 
th® romantic, and theieiore, perhaps, the 
indsii, interesting J yet, from the circumstance that 
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, it liacl no contempGrary Mstorian^ and, there-, 
fore; bnt fe'vV antlientie detaifc are .preserved of 
the. fight, its importanee is apt to he overlpoked. 
ShaJtspeare’s dramatic versiou is of course some- 
. wloat fanoifal and unrelinble, though, it lias not- 
withstanding an imniortal place in hia . writings. 
A brief and g^naint accoiint appears, in Burton’s 
History of Leicestershire, published in 1622. ; and 
at a Inter paiiod, WilUam /Khtton, the. M 
ahfe Birmiiighain antiquary, . spent a long, tinie 
in the neighumirhood of the hattleflold, and froin 
his researohes among the records and traditions 
of the district, compiled an clahovate account of 
the conflict. Hia; history is, however, more or 
less inaccessible and :iuahnowii to . the general 
public j hence it: seems: desirable that the most 
relmble descriptions nf; the conflict should be 
reproduced for the general advantago of modern i 
readers. 

ShontoU : Station, on the Ashby and Nuneaton 
lino, is the most, convenient lialting-placo for 
Dosworth. Grossing the railway hy the; foot- : 
bridge sonth of the station, the elevated ground 
is reached, known as Ambian Hill, .which not 
only commands an excellent view of the whole 
area of the battlefield, but was, in fact, the 
centra of its fiercest struggle. About a mile 
to the south-west can be seen some meadows, 

■ : called the White Moors ; and . here the ; Earl 
of Itiehmond 'waa encamped on the eye of 
the : battln Landing, at Milford :Havcn; on 
.Saturday, August. , 0„ I486,; with aboht ; two 
thousand followers, he had advanced through 
Cardigan and Welshpool to Shrewsbury, hia army 
increasing considerably cn route. .He ' encamped 
.outside Lichfield on Tuesday, August 16 ; and 
next day adyanoed through Tamworth to Ather- 
stono.^ Two days earlier, Lord Stanley and Sir 
William Stanley had preceded him with their 
, dSwshire troops, ostensibly to aid the king’s caUsJ, 
'(^#i|wretly sympathising with Eiclimond. It is 
A?«lii!ihey:hela a private interview witli the latter 
at iVt'feoistpne ; and on the eve of tlie great conflict, 
to'dlspoilio of their forces so as to bo able 
to tWhiie; for Pdohmond when the crisis came. 
Hhe latter led. his troopa.from Atherstone over 
the bridge at Wetherley, encamped on the 
White Sloots, and consti-ncted intrenchments, 
toaoes of which remained up to very recent 

The .king,: hearing of Richmond’s landing at 
Milford, made due preparations to meet him, and 
atlvanced to Leicester with about twelve thousand 
men. Leaving that town on the morning of 
August 17, and expeetiim to meet Richmond at 
Hinckley, be made for Ehnsthorp, reaching that 
plaOe in the evening, : and, with his officers, 
.^ending the night in the village chxu’ch. Find- 
inj; ho too early for Ids rival, he; moved a 
, litw? to the north-west, and encamped on some 
: si||gfei:fgt'OHnd . called the Bradshaws, close to 
.Sutton, and about a mile due. west from our 
; ataftfi-poinl. About tw'o nules to the south, 
tht'. tful fij^irs of Sloko-Clolding Church is seen j 
ai. I ir the ic-fli, a little nearer, the quaint ehuwh 
and .village nf, Hadlington. Half a mile beyond 
the liiip'j and shotit a mile e.nst of Stoke, was 
Lord StenlCT’slcamp, bounded by a small sti’cam 
called the Twreeth ffig lordship liad posted liLs 
men ostensibly to ptotetsl the fcius’s left flank, b«t 
in reality to attach.-ih if dirijuns^taneea should 
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he favourable. The Duke of Norfolk with f(,mr 
.thousand troops encamped , on tim .slopes of tlie 
Mil . north , of Sutton ; and Sir W. Stanley .sup- 
ported his right with about tlnw, tlimisanii more, 
Such were the positions Of the cimtmtdiiig ,fo,rco.s 
on the eve of the fight. 

. Hearing of Riclimond’s movements, the king 
had moved hhi forces on the Slat to. soino ground 
called Dieken’s Nookj'behind Sutton Hall to the 
west, addressod :l«s;. troops; as ; to; ;thp^ 
conflict on the morrow, : and tlu.w i)ittdui^ his 
tents. At four o’clock on the nrofnitig o/f the 
22d, ; Richard was astir, and;;iKlvanried Iuh men 
in tlm direction of his anta.g6«ist. The Hrchw-.-i 
formed the front; line, commimded by the Duke <if 
Norfolk] and following theai!,. came the king 
with a compact body of men, flunked ;<in I'lU'h 
side hy cavalry under the Eivrl of Nurthumber- 
land and Sir Robert Brakenbury. Tlieae troops 
covered the northern and eatteim Bides of Apibiiin 
Hill, and there awaited the expected attiick. , 

At ten o’clock, Eichmond with his seven thonsand 
men cro.ssod the Tweed and the mi:ira.sses Uuit 
boi-dered it, and adx'aneed towards the. southern 
side of the hill. A body of Norman arehers .kd 
thexvay, commanded by the. Earl of Oxford. Sir 
Gilbert Talbot held the rigiit wing, and Sir John 
Savage the left ; while Eichmond, clad in arntinuv 
commanded the centre. And then the fight com- 
monceil. ‘Lord!’ says G’mftbury, ‘how hastiiy 
the soldiers buckled their ln*bu.s !; how quiekly 
the oi-chers bent their bows and flushed their 
feathers ! how readily the Mllraen ahoak their 
bills, and proved their stave*, ready to apprnacli 
and join when the tendble trumpet Bhimld sound 
the bloody blast to victory or death!' Then, urn 
are 'told; ‘The trumpet blew, and the soldiere 
shonfed, and the king'B archers counigeoutlv. let 
fly tlieir arrows. The Earl’s bmmien staxl md 
still, but paid them home again, mid the fcrrihlw 
shot once passed, the armies joined . and t;B.nie to 
hand-strokes.’ . . ;.. 

For an hour the battle raged furKiirily iwuud 
this hill, hetweon tins men under: the I'Jitke of 
I Norfolk and the Earl of Oxfori, the two loadera 
even engaging in haiid-to-haud combat.: :, But a 
stray anew killed the Duke,; win**; son, tlie 
Earl of Surrey, with others, iiiade a dwpferate 
effort to avenge his death,.; but in vabi,.' Then 
Richard ordwed Northumlajrlanil to adviUlce ] 
but his troops wav'eind ; ami at that inoaienl, 
Lord Stanley came up with his men, and joined 
Richmond — an ominoiis movementi;; the gravity 
of which lliehai'd woa not slow to tmderst'm'L 
Tliu crisis was becoming despcrtitu, mid imcfiril 
desperate meiuiuiv.a j hence, hearing that llichuioud 
with his body-guard was posted on tin; other 
side of tlie lull, the king dcteriuinf'd on a 
supreme eli’ort-~uolhiiig short of an iiicouuler 
with his rival in pcreori, shoutin-j: in a iKne uf 
despair: ‘If no one, will go a-ith me, t will 
go alone.’ Somo had urged wfety in flight; 
and according to one acenunt, a lleH horse was 
brought, _ witfi which the kjng, then in great 
peril, might have secured 1114 lifi; ; but iiistead 
of desiring to escape, iw Hhukupijai'e repras«i(t>s, 
he indignantly rejected Ihe proposal. Batting 
«puw to his own chargee, ho made a rush at 
lUchmoml, followed by Uh bwly-guard, iuolnd- 
ing Lord Eevrem, .Lord Lovijll, Kir Robert 
Bmke,ulnuT, and .Sir lUchiu’d .RaiclUl'e. The 
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flglit was short and With one excep- 

tion, the king’s dompanions were all cut down, : 
several of Kiekmomi’s sharing the same fate ; 
and then the two rivals were ahoiit to fight 
single-handed, when Stanley’s men coming up 
at that critical moment, created a diversion, and 
the king was immediately surrounded, Ms horse 
was entangled in a hog, and as his enemies 
closed in, he was speedily slain. 

With the king's death, tliB; battle at once 
collapsed. : Sir Robert Bi’ukenhury’.s trooi3S made 
a feeble stand, biit soon wavered ; the centre did 
likewise, and fell hack. Outflanked, however, 
by Stanley’s troops, they failed to reach their 
: tents, and fled : across Itadmoor Plain towards 
Dadlington, fighting as they Wont, and there the 
pursuit seems to have ended. 

On Crown Hill, an emiirence which adjoins 
the present Stoke, Station, the king’s crown, 
discovered hidden in a thorn-hush close by, was 
placed on the head of Richmond by Lord Stanley 
amid shouts of ‘ Long live Henry VII. ! ’ Riohard'a 
body was dragged from the heap of slain, tied 
across a horse, and conveyed to Leicester, where 
it was e.xposed to view in the town-hall, and 
then buried in the church of St Mmy, in the 
Greyfriars. 

Thus perished , the last of the Plantagenets. 
His character had been darkened by cruel murder, 
and few. of his subjects cared to risk their lives 
in the . defence of one so unfit to retain the 
throne. . The result of the fight at Bosworth 
was therefore, all things considered, generally 
welcome to the England of that period. 

The site of the battle has of course under- 
gone considerable transformation in later times. 
A canal and railway now intersect its area ; 
the swampy ground has been drained, and a 
wood occupies what, was once a morass, the 
nature of which had something to do with the 
.dispositions, and perhaps also the result of the 
oonilict. Within living memory, many relics of 
the fight have been discovered during draining 
operationa In the churchyard at Dadlington,^ 
large numbers of the slain were inteiTed ; and a- 
few years; since, in digging now graves, piles of. 
skeletoiis were imeartlied, lying five or six deep. 
Theill-fated king’s remains were disturbed much 
earlier for when the .monasteries Were secular- 
ised, , his tomb was destraj’-ed ; and it is sjiid 
that hifl body was tM'oWn into the river Soar, 
and. his. stone, coffin afterwards used as a horse- 
trough. In 1612, however, Wren states in his 
. I>a,rmtta>Ua, that he saw, ’ in ' Alderman Eohert 
Hoyrielc’B garden' at Leicestei^ a handsome stone 
pillar, three feet high, inscribed ; Here lies the 
body of lijoiuiin HI., sometime 'King of 
England;* and at the present: day there is a 
tablet in King Richard’s Road, Leicester, stating 
that ‘Near thin spot lie the reniains, -of: Richard 
IILj the last of the Plantagenets.’ But no grave 
or mausoleum now exists by which his ..last 
resting-plnoQ can be veiiftocl, and hence those 
royal remains, unjhonottrad in death, have long 
since been scattered— -how and where, none now 
can toll, 

: At Bosworth Hall, the .swt of Sir Beanmont 


Dixie, are preserved sev<?r| 
fight-such m the suit of 
king, cannon-balls dug ut 
various weapons; although 


relira of the 
worn by the 
h& field, and 


| .of opinion .that the last-named belong:ho a suh- 
aement period. , . 

'.. Close to the well where the king is said to have 
drunk, on the eventful morning, was erected in 
1812 a carm of stones about rivelve feet high, with 
an inscription in Latin to the following effect : 
‘With water from this spring, Richard III., king 
of England, quenched his thirst whilst very , 
valorously and with bitterest incensement fighting 
in battle; against : Hemy, Eiirl of Richniond, about 
to lose life as well as sceptre before nightfall, 
August 22, A.p. IdS.*).’ This well, situated at the 
northern edge of the wood now .existing, is :an 
interesting memorial of the memorable :battle of 
Bosworth Field. In 1862, the British Archreolo- 
gieal Association, then in session at Leicester, : 
visited the spot ;. and on the site a paper was read, 
and a fac-simile of the king’s crown and various 
delineation-s of that jnonaroh .and his insignia, 
exhibited; hut although the proceedings of that 
day aroused a deep interest in the hiatorical , 
events of 1486, they resulted in no practical , 
steps being taken to commemorate the battle. 

Since 1862, however, a considerable revival has ■ 
taken place in antiquarian researches. The im- 
puLse which higher education has imparted to 
such subjects, has awakened an interest in the 
renorvned events of Iristory, and visitors in ever- 
increasing numbers repair to the spots made classic . 
in their country’s annals. On many other English 
battlefields, memorials have been erected to point ■ 
out to future generations the scenes df ancient 
struggles for freedom and power;, and yet on: 
Bosworth Field, ,, nothing worthy of the name 
exists. Among our wealthy citizens, proud of 
their country and of its long and eventful his-, 
tory, tliere must ho those who would regard it .as, 
some honoim to take part in perpetuating, abj: 
a suitable monument the spot where :one.. 
of the ‘decisive’ battles in, English :hi6tory took 
place. 

THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUB. 

■ A TALE OP THE PEEHCH COMMOME. 

IN PIVE GHAPTEE8.-— CHAP. HI- ■ 

On quitting the iurmu of the aiwai, the: young 
fisherman inadvertently wandered into the bweu-: 
tieth arrondissement, formerly a detached village,, 
called Belleville, but now one of ; the: ...mqsi,: 
turbtilent districts of .Paris, and .at ihafe 
the' headquarters of Oommunism. Be spDit dis- 
covered that ho had strolled away ifemi’iliose 
parts of the city he wished to sea j', bwt m he 
wandered along, scokiiig to get 'risai? of the 
dirty, narrow streets which' uptJhed in every 
direction, whichever way lie found 

himself becoming more and ifivolved ainklst 
the intricacies of the povatjf-sfeitloken quarters ; 
and still, unknown to Mmaslf, he was followed 
by Lncion Pierrot.'. ■ It would have boGii diflicult, 
probably, fer to say with what special 

object he tSw felwod' the young fisherman in 
his rahlMte'' .tltoOhgh the city. it ivas perhaps 
'ihij "sought to discover ^ntome*s 
' coming to Path so soon after Ms 
Ijcmn'sea; while at tlie same time i ho mhf 
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it Iiad no contemporary historian, and tli^j there- 
fore, but few anttientic details are preaaryed; of 
the flglit, its importance is apt to be overloolced. 
Shakspeare’s dramatic: version is of course- some- 
what fanciful and unreliable, : though it . has not- 
withstanding an immortal place in his writings. 
A brief and quaint account, appears in Burton's 
History of LeioestersHre,: pu.bliahed in 1622:; and 
at a later period, William Hutton, fe® -indofatig- 
able Birmraghain antiquary,, .spent -a ; long tiine. 
in the neiehbourhood of the battlefleld, and from 
his researSies among the records mid traditions 
of the district, compiled an elaborate account of 
the conflict. His history is, however, more or 
less iiiacoessihls : and unknown to the general 
public ; hence it seems desirahle that the most 
reliable descriptions of the conflict should be 
reproduced for the general advantage of modern 
readers. ^ 

. Shenton Station, on the Ashby and Huneaton 
line, is the most convenient halting-place for : 
-Bosworth. ! Grossing the railway by the foot-| 
bridge south of the station, the elevated ground 
- is?: reached, known as Ambian Hill, which not 
, Only? icommands an excellent view of the whole 
area of the battlefield, but was, in fact, , the 
:? centre . of its fiercest struggle, Ahput a mile 
? to?' the south-west can be seen some meadows, 

; caled the White Moors; and here the Earl 
of ? Eiohmon4 Avas encamped on 'the eye of 
the battle. Landing at Milford Haven- on 
Saturday, August 6, 1485, with about - tiyo. 
thousand followers, he had . advanced through 
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.Gardigan and Welshpool to Shre-wsburyj his army 
increasing - considerably en -rovfe. He encamped 
outside Liohfieicl on TuesdOT, August - 16 ; and 
next day advanced through 'Tainworth to Ather- 
.stone. Two days earlier, Lord Stanley and Sir 
. William Stanley had preceded him with their 
Gheshiro troops, ostensibly to aid the king’s oausS, 
'y^sfoeretly sympathising with Eichmond, It is, 
held a private interview with the latter 
.^ineisfono ; and on the eve of the great conflict, 
jpanSiged to dispose of their forces so. as to he able 
to -deolars fof*Bidimond :.wh 0 n; tIie orjsis came. i 
The.'.latter led. hda.' troops, from Atherstone over 
the bridge at Wetheriey, ehcampod : on - Hie 
White " Moors, and consteaoted - intrenohmentSy 
traces ?of which, remained: up to very recent 
years. 

: The : king,: hearing of Eichmond’S landing at 
Milford,, made due preparations to meet him, and 
advanced to Leicester with about twelve thousand 
men. - Leaving that town on the morning' of 
: August 17, and expectiim to meet Eichmond at 
..Hinckley, he made for Ehnsthorp, reaching that 
laae - in the evening,, and, with hia . officers, 
i.8ading the, night in the -village church.: Find- 
hes Was: too early .. for his rival, he moved a 
' .to .-the north-west? and , encamped on? some 
:,iwn,nud caUed the : Bradshaws, close to 
1: about a mile due west from bur 
About : two miles to. the ' sputh, 

‘ .pf Stoko-Holcling Ohurdh is seen ; 
,i»:EttIe nearer, the qriaint church 
.™-,-»-*,,««..i;gv,.,p,*..-I)adHngton, Half a mile; beyond 
th® dfttt^hnd-'abont a mile east of Stoke, was 
Lord StaiiJ&’SJ'Qtop, bounded by a smaE stream 
eaEed thei‘irA^?|.-, Hfe lordsliip had posted hia 
ostensfte'tcilwsdtgot the' hiug’s left flank, but 
eality to attwsklih^if pimipistances shovild 


;be favourable. The .Duke of Norfolk with four 
thousand: troops encamped, on the slopes of. the 
.hiU horth. of Sutton ; and Sir W. Stanley sup- 
ported his right with about three thousand more. 
Such were the positions of the contending forces 
on the eve of the fight. 

Hearing of Biolunond’s , movements, the king 
had moved his forces on the 2ist to some gronnd 
caUed Diokeh’s Nook, behind Sutton Hall to tho' 
west, addressed his , troops as to; tlm expected 
conflict! on the ! morrow, and .there pitched his 
tents. At four o’clock on the lUorning of the 
22d, Eichard was astir, and. advanced his men 
in the direction of his antagonist. The archers 
formed the front line, commanded by the Duke of 
Norfolk ; and foUowihg these, came the : king: 
with a compact body of men, flanked on each 
side by cavalry under the :Earl of Northumber- 
land and Sir Eobert Brakenbury. These troops 
covered the northern and eastern sides of Ambian 
Hill, and there awaited the expected attack, 

At ten o’clock, Eichmond witli his seven thousand 
men crossed the Tweed and the morasses that 
bordered it, and advanced towards the southem 
side of tho hill. A body of Norman archers led! 
the way, commanded by the Earl of Oxford. Sir 
Gilbert Talbot held the right wing, and Sir John 
Savage the left ; while Eichmond, clad in armour, 
commanded the centre. And then the fight com- 
menced. ‘Lord!’ says Graftbury, ‘how hastily:: 
the soldiers bnclcled their helms ! how quickly 
the archers bent their hows and flushed - their 
feathers I how - readily the bilhnen shook their: 
hills, and proved; their staves, ready to approach 
and loin when the tenible trumpet should soiiiid 
the bloody blast to victory -or death 1’ Then Ave 
are 'told: ‘The trumpet blew, and the soldiers 
shouted, and the king^s archers courageously let 
fly their arrows. The Earl’s hoAvmen stood not! 
still, but paid them home again, and tho terrible 
shot once passed, the armies joined and came do- 
hand-strokes.’ ' 

Eor an hour the battle raged fradpusly round - 
this hill, between the men under the Duke:!of 
Norfolk and the Eaiibf Oxford, the tAVO leaders - 
even engaging in hand-to-hand combat, But a 
stray arrow Mlled the Duke, Avhosa son, ! the 
.Earl, of Surrey, with others, -made- a desperate' 
effort to avenge his . death, ! but in vain;! Tlieni 
Eichard ordered Northrimberland to arHance: ;. 
but bis troops AvaA^ered ; ; and at that moment, 
Lord Stanley came iip with his men, and joined 
Eichmond— an ominous , -movement, the gravity 
: of which Bichard was not :b1oav: to tinderstoncL; 
The crisis was becoming . desperate,! arid, needed 
desperate measures ; hence, hearing that Eichmond. 
with his body-guard was posted on the other? 
side of the hill, the king ? determined on , a 
supreme effort— ^nothii^ short of an encoimter 
with his rival in person, shouting in a tone of 
despair : ‘ If no - one will go with me, i - will 
go alone.’ Some had urged safety in flight; 
and according to one , account, a fleet horse was 
brought, with Avhich tho king, then in great 
peril, might have secured his life ; but instead 
of desiring to escape, as Eiiakspcare represents, 
he indignantly rejected the proposal, Putting 
spurs to hia oavu charger, he made a rush at 
Eichmond, foUowed.by his borly-guarcl, includ- 
ing Lord Eerrers, Lord Lovell, Bit Eobirt 
Brakenbury, and Sir Bichard Eatoliffe. The 
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figlit was sliort anfl despesrate. With one excep- 
tion, the Iting’s companions were all cut down, 
se%’eral of Eiohmond's sharing the same: fate; 
and then the two rivals were about to fight 
single-handed, when Stanley’s men coming up 
at that oifitieal, moment, created a diversion, and 
the king was immediately snrrotuided, his horse 
was.: entangled in a hog, smi as Ha enemies 
closed in,. he was speedily slain. 

. With the king’s death, the battle at mnce 
collapsed, fer Eobert Brakenbnry’s troops made 
a feeble stand, but soon wavered ; the centre, did . 
likewise, and feU back. Outfiauked, however, 
by Stanley’s troops, they failed to reach their 
tents, and fled across Eadmoor Plain, towards 
Dadlington, fighting as they went, and there the 
pursuit seems to have ended. 

On Crown PliU, an eminence which adjoins 
the present Stoke Station, the king’s crown, 
discovered hidden in a thorn-busli close by, was 
placed on the head of Eichmond by Lord Stanley 
amid shouts of ‘ Long live Henry VII. ! ’ Eichord’s 
body was dragged from the heap of slain, tied 
across a horse, and conveyed to Leicester, where 
it was exposed to view in the town-hall, and 
then buried in, the chirroh of St Mary, in the 
Greyfriars. 

Thus perished the last of the Plaiitagenets. 
His character had been darkened by cruel murder, 
and few of his subjects cared to risk their Eyes 
in the, . defence of one' so unfit to retain the 
throne. The result of the fight at Bosworth 
was therefore, all things considered, generally, 
welcome to the England of that period. 

The site of the battle has of course under- 
gone considerable transformation in later times. 
A canal and rahway now intersect its area; 
the swampy ground has been draiired, and a 
wood occupies what was once a morass, the 
nature of which had something to do with the. 
dispositions, and perhaps also the result of the 
conflict. Within livhig memory, many relics of 
the fight have been discovered during draining, 
operations. : In the churchyard at Dadlington, 
large numbers of the slain were interred ; and a 
few years' since, in digging new graves, piles of 
skeletons ivere unearthed, lying five or six deep. 
The.ill-fafed king’s remains were disturbed raucli 
earlier ; for when .the monasteries were secular- 
ised, his tomb was destroyed ; and it is said 
that his body was thrown into the river Soar, 
and his . stone coffin ''afterwards used as a liorse- 
trongh. In 161S, liowever. Wren states in liis 
.Pamitalia, ihai lie saw, in' Alderman Bober t 
Heyiick’s garden at Leicester, a handsome stone 
pilkiv thine feet high, inscribed ; ‘Here lies the 
body of 'Eiqhaep III., sometime King of 
England;* and at the present day there is: a 
tablet in King Eioliard’s Eoad, Leicester, stating' 
that ‘Near thV spot lie the remains of .Eichard' 
HI, the last of the Plantagenets,’ But' no grave 
or niaiisolenm" now exists by wliieh his lost 
resting-place can be verified, and hence those 
royal ; remains,.: nnhenonred ' in . deatlb . have long 
since been scattered— hoW and where, none now 
can tell. 

At Bosworth HaB, th® seat qf Sir Beaumont 
Dixie, are preserved Several, nllsged relics of the 
fight — such as the suit of ardour worn by the 
king, cannon-balls dug up from; the fi.eld, find 
various weapons ; although somo m^chia(^:^'|ifie 


of opinion that the last-nanied belong to' a. sub- 
sequent period. : .:, •' , 

Close to the well where the king is said to have 
drunk on the eventful morning, was erected in 
1812 a coim of stones about twelve 'feet high, with 
an inscription in Latin to the following 'effect: 
‘With water from this spring, Eiohard^ III., King 
of England, quenched his thirst whilst : very 
valoroixsly and with bitterest incensement: fighting 
in. battle .against Hemy, E(ui:of Eichmond, about 
to lose life as well as sceptre hefore: nightfall; 
August 23, A.D. I486.’ This well, :sitnated at the 
northern edge of the wood now existing, is an. 
interesting memorial of the memorable battle of 
Bosworth Field. In 1862, the British ArchfEolo- 
gical Association, then in session at Leicester, 
visited the spot ;. and on the site a paper was 'iread, 
and a fac-simile of the king’s crown and Various 
delineations of that monarch and his insignia, 
exhibited ; hut although the proceedings ;of that 
day aroused a deep interest in the historical' 
events of 1485, they resulted in no piaotical 
steps being taken to commemorate the battle: 

Since 1862, however, a considerable revival has 
talcen place in antiquarian researches. The im- 
pulse which higher education has imparted to 
such subjects, has awakened an interest in tlie 
renowned events of history, and visitors in ever- 
increasing numbers repair to the spots made classic 
in: their country’s annals. On many other English 
battlefields, memorials have 'been erected to point 
out to future generations the scenes of andent 
strt^gles for freedom , and power; and yet on 
Bosworth Field, nothing worthy of the . name 
exists. Among onr wealthy citizens, proud of 
their country and of its long and eventful his- 
tory, there must he those who would regard it as 
some honour to hike part in perpetuating by 
a suitable monument, the . spot where one 
of the ‘decisive’ battles in English history took 
place,. : 


THE FISHEEWOMAN OF HONFLEUE. : 

A TAM 01? THE VEEiTOH COMMUHH. 

'IN EIVS CHAri'ERS. — CHA)?. III. : 

On quitting the lunau of the avocai, the young : 
fisherman inadvertently wandered into the ; twen-.. 
tieth arrondissemeni, formerly a detached village,:;,. 
caEed Belleville, hut now one of the .: 'raosfa 
turbulent districts of Baris, and at that period' 
the headquarters of Gommuniem. He 'aoOJt flia- ' 
Covered that he had .strolled awayifteA fliose 
parts of the city he wished to, see j ..hiill ha he 
wmndered along, seeking to get ‘ofeafi *of the 
dirty, narrow streets which i Opened in every 
direction, whichever Way hc‘ »,it!ffi'ed .he. found 
himself becoming more:an4'm®®'’ifi^blved airiidst , 
the intricacies of the poverty-stricken quarters ; 
and still, unknown to hiMMSlf, he -was foBowad 
by Lucien Pieyroh It WsuE have been difficult, 
probably, forjLil’oten to say with what special 
object he' thpa follbi^ed. the young fisherman in 
his "^ity. It was perhaps 

eMefiy*,,^!; Bi^e sought to discover Antoine’s 
mfiti'f coming to Pans so soon aftw his 
sea; while at the same time he may 
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arriyed m Paris. My fatlier is an honest farmer 
of Clermont. ’Tis the first time I have heen in 
the . city. I have come to see my brother, who, 
is .an honest artisan, and works somewhere in 
this qiiarter of Paris;’ Phere was apparent truth 
in the young man’s looks and voice as he pleaded 
.with the crowd. 

‘That is doiibtless true,’ cried a stout, burly 
virago, whirling a broomstick oyer her , head, to 
the imminent peril of her cbnipanions. ‘Poltroons’ 
—addressing the male portion of; the .crowd— 

‘ cowards that ye arel; rlaye, ye no spirit, that 
ye would let a poor lad be dragged to prison, 
to be shot on the ramparts to-morrow, when half- 
a-dozen women might set him free ^ ^ 

Hearing his prophetic doom thus pronounced, 
the poor lad wept aloud, as he entreated the 
crowd to release him. 

Irritated by the wom.m’s taunts, the men caught 
up the cry, ‘To the rescue ! To the rescue!’ 
and bore down savagely upon the soldiers, two 
of whom bravely kept the leaders of the mob at 
bay for a few moments by charging with their 
bayonets. But muskets and bayonets ivere soon 
wrested from them ; they were struck down and 
brutally kicked and trampled upon, and their 
imifonns torn into shreds. The third .soldier, 
however, disregarding the perilous position of his 
comrades, had retained his grasp of the prisoner, 
and, unnoticed by the mob, who were fully occu- 
pied in wreaking vengeance upon their natural 
foes, the military, had dragged the iinfortunate 
youth into a by-street, and would speedily have 
disappeared with him, had not Antoine, who 
had hitherto looked , on as if bewilderea, bxit 
who.se sympathies were with the'peasant, hastened 
to the, rescue of the young lad. . Wrenching, the; 
musket and bayonet from the grasp , of ^ 'the 
soldier, he struck him senseless to the ground 
with one blow of his fist. ‘ Run, lad, run I ’ he 
cried. ‘Dost not see that thou ; art free 1 Away,, 
away !’ 

The peasant, who for a few moments seemed to 
have become paralysed with terror, made off as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

The beat of a drum and the steady tramp of 
feet were heard near by. 

‘Scatter! Scatter and fly !’ shouted a hoarse 
voice in the rear of the crowd. ‘Do ye not heard* 
The soldiers are approaching !’ ^ 

The mob disaxjpeared as rapidly as they jjad 
gathered, leaving the unfortunate soldiers stretched, 
on the ground bleeding, bruised, and semseless. In: 
half a minute; the front rank of , a troop of soldiers 
appeared at the entrance of the street. Antoine 
was stooping over the soldier whom he had sti’uofc 
dovmy StTiviug , to ‘ restore him to consoiouaness. 
He’ knew, not of the approach of the trooi) until 
the men were close trpon him, when, suddenly 
beooming : awai*e , bf Ms own danger, he took to 
flight .. Some of the soldiers: .started in pursitit 
of the fugitive, while the* main -body hastened tO; 
the ..siaceonr of their hapless comrades. Antoine, 
howeverj' .gained .upon his pursuers, and would 
have escaped, but : that on turning the corner of 
a stoek he: fpiiSitl hiinself confi’outed by another 
party: of 'soldiers ;who Were h£istening;to;,th6 scene 
of the : disturbance. He stopped short, and ; was 
about , to take refuge in a , narrow :;OQUitj where 
he, might have concealed Mmself- till the soldiers 
had passed by, when Lucien Pierrot, who had 
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“ THE FISHEEWOMj 

never lost siglit of tie: yotmg flslierman, and heel 
•witnessed all that Iiad\:oooxxrred, shouted : ‘Sei?;e 
that mail ! : and was the 

leader of the mob.’ 

In ah instant, Antoine wa.s surrounded, seized, 
and pitilessly dragged off to prison. There was 
a brief examination before a sergeant of police, 
in which Lucien Pierrot, who appeared as prose- 
ciitbr, denounced the prisoner, Antoine Duroe, . 
as ::a Ooinmiinist leader of the lowest and vilest , 
class, and swore that he had seen the prisoner 
strike a soldier down with his own hand and. 
brutally maltreat him, tins effecting the relehse: 
of a .man under arrest. 

Antoine, who declared that he was not a Oom- 
munist, and that he knew not the meaning of 
the word, did not attempt to deny that he .had. 
struck down a soldier, and released a poor young 
peasant whom he believed to be innocent. This 
was enough; he was ordered to be confined and 
closely guarded until he could be brought before 
the military authorities. the next day. The jailer, 
however, 'who was a native of. Brittany, and 
had heard the young fisherman’s simple, story, 
believed, in his innocenee. He knew Lucien 
Pierrot as a paid government spy, and believed 
him capable or any falsehood or iniquity whereby 
lie might gratify his malice against any individual 
who had offended him, or might pocket a reward 
for his Vigilance in behalf of the government. He 
pitied, the unfortunate prisoner; and Antoine, 
who felt the need of sympathy, spoke of his young 
wife, ■who would now he imijatieutly awaiting 
his return from Paris. 

‘It grieves me sorely, Monsieur,’ he added, 
‘that I have no means of acquainting my poor 
Madeleine with the misfortune that has befallen 
mo, .. She will not know what to thinlc, and wiE 
fear that some serious accident has happened to 
me.’ 

‘Tlioit caust write to. thy wife, ■mow ami,’ said 
the jailer. ‘I will post the letter.’ 

‘ Monsieur, I cannot write,’ replied Antoine. 

‘Then tell me what thou would’st say, and 
. I wffl write for thee.’ 

Antoine dictated a few lines, informing Made- 
leine that he was in prison in Paris, having been 
denounced as a Gommunist by a government spy 
Mmed Lucien Pierrot ; but, anxious not to alarm 
his wife, he expressed the hope that he would 
spei^ly be released, and that he would be able, 
when taken before the eoui't, to pirove his itino- 
oenen.':'. 

Tfiie jaUef sliook his head gravely, but made: 
no .remark ; and probably Antoine himself did 
not feel the confidence in his riieedy release that 
he sought to intpart to his wife ; though, being 
ignorant of the dreadful severity with which 
those who were;, suspected of Gommunism were 
punished, hoidoubted not that' ha would be set 
at liberty iu- the course of a few days at the 
furthest. 

The letter was despatched ; and was received 
by Madeleine at the moment when she was set- : 
ting forth to meet tor.' hitsband at. the Honfleur 
railroad deprfi; fully expecting; him to return' that 
day. 

The young wife was dreadfully alarmed on 
‘ reading the letter. ‘ It is my fault,’ she thought. 
‘X am to blame. I ought not' to have concerned 
from my husband the base conduct of, the yill4in. . 


Lucien Pierrot. Ha threatened me with ven- 
geance, and now he has aoCompEshod his. purpose. 
If I had told Antoine, to would have been on 
his guard against the wretch, and this trouble 
.would not have occurred. But I acted, as I 
thought, for the best,’ She sunk into a chair, 
and for a few minutes felt perfectly helpless ; 
but recoUeoting that fit . was necessary to exert 
herself immediately in . her hneband’s , behalf, she . 
deterinined to pirooeed instantly to tlie . mayor of 
Honfleur and seek his advice and assistance, 

Monsieur le Maire was himself the Owner of 
numerous fishing-luggers, Antoine was known 
to liim, and was a favourite with him ; and . 
Madeleine knew that he would do all : in Ms 
power to help her in her sore iroubto ^ He . 
read the letter, and heard from Madeleine the 
story of Lucien Pierrot’s base conduct towards 
her. That Antoine had no connection With Goni- . 
munism, he was well aware ; but lie read the 
journals constantly, and he knew that the goyerp- ■ 
meat, having been terribly frightened, were . now 
proceeding with ruthless severity against allMer- 
sons even suspected of. complicity ■ with . Gom- 
munisia. That the young fisherman was guiltless 
1 of any ' such complicity, he could prove, if it 
were not ah’eady too late; but then he kueiv 
nothing of Antoine’s having assaulted : a . soldier: 
and released a . man under arrest. ; Nothing- of : 
this was mentioned in the letter. 

‘You must hasten immediately to Paris,’ he 
said.- ‘I . know not what .else to advise. 1 am' 
acquainted with the sons-pr^fii of police— a worthy 
man, who will do all in his power to help you,.:, 
if satisfied that your hnsbanct is innoeenfc -fiBut ; 
you must lose no time. I will give you a letter,: 
to Monsieur le Sous-prMet.— Shall you need 
money?’ Not wishing to alarm Madeleine,, 'the 
mayor said notMng to her of Ms own fear: that 
it might be already too late to save .her husband. 
He wrote the letter, and . handed it to her, 
and haying, heen assured that she needed no 
help in money, advised her to set forth im- 
mediately. 

The yoimg wife needed no urging. Autioi- 
patiug the result of her interview with the 
mayor, she had left her babe in charge : of a 
kind neighbour ; and proceeding instantly to the 
railway station, she, after five tedious ihoiirs, : 
reached Paris. A stranger, unaccustomed to the 
noise, hustle, and confusion of a great city,; she felt: 
for the moment bewildered , and, lost, .But the:;' 
errand she had come upon quickened her 
and inspired her with a desperate courage. 'vHer 
■first idea was to visit her husbaPd apd, ^JaddeP 
him with her presence; and inquiring ! lier way 
of different persons whom she., met,, ,.'^e . soon 
found the prison in which Antoipe Vds confined. 
But, on requesting admission, she-, Was informed 
that, without a special order, from a magistrate, 
no person was permitted, updCf any elraumstanoes, 
to visit or to have any conijaunicMion whatever 
with a prisoner. It was teible for her to gaze 
upon the stone walls pf the prison, and knowing 
that her husband' was confined within those 
walls, to be refused 'permiBsion to see Mm. But 
wasting no .iamwfe' aBelesB lamentation, sto: hired 
a:couyeyaBce;'iand was driven to the abode of the 
Sous»pr®%t® 0 me little .distance beyond . the city. 
dt''''waS'M'i’eady late when she reached the: hoime ; 

and. gained adroittance,,:. 
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sympatliy wtli tlie Comnmnists, nor with intli-i 
viduals who incite oBiei’s to offend against the, 
laws’— 

. ‘ Oh, believe me, Monsieur ! ’ interruj)ted Mado- 
' leine, wringing her hands in an agony of distress ; 
‘it is false that liiy husband is what you cull a 
Cbminunist. He knows not the meaning of the 
.word, I have heard .nothing of his having 
assaulted a soldier and released a prisoner. He 
■said . nothing/of that in Ida letter to me ; and 
I do . not believe it is time that lie has dona such 
a. tiling.^ But, Monsieur, this man, Bucieii 
; Pierrot, is a vila Wretch, who swears the lives of 
innocent men away for gain, aiid is unworthy 
of credence. He has vowed vengeance against 
jny husband and me because I refused to listen 
Aq his base importunities i ’ and then blashing 
with shame amidst her diatre,s.s, she related to 
the prefet the story of Liicien’s conduct to 
her previous to her, marriage. Whde she was- 
speaking, the daughter of the prMet, a young and 
pretty girl of fifteen years, entered the room, and 
ajiproaohing her father, said : ‘Dear jiapa, I am 
i come to wish yon goodmight.’ Then , pieroeiving 
Madeleine for the first' time, she became silent, 
and stood gazing pitifully upon the young fisheiv 
woman from behind her father’s chair. 

‘It is sad — very sad, my poor woman,’ said the 
prMet, when Madeleine had ended her story 
‘but, as I have told you, I have no power to 
interfere in the prisoner’s, behalf, yolir Imshaucl 
is' charged with a military offeiioe. , He' will .be: 
tried by .court-martial to-morrow morning. I 
dare not bid you hope for his acquittal. Such 
Wi'etohes ,aa the man Pierrot are necessary to the 
govei'iiment in sricli times as this. His oath will 
he taken by the members of the court-martial 
in preference to that of the accused, even, though 
they regard the accuser with contempt. , The . 
triM will be brief, and the sentence of the 
court-martial will, 'be immediately carried into 
effect. It is quite impossible for me to say or 
do anything in behalf of your husband that will 
be of the least service to him.’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur,’ .sighed Madeleine, ‘at what 
lioiu’ to-morrow will the trial take place ? ’ 

‘At seven o’clock. It will likely, 'be over by 
.nine o’clock; and at noon: tdm sentence of the 
court will bo carried oiit. A great number of 
piisoners await their trial by ooiirt-martial to- 
.niorrow.’ ' ■ 

. Madeleine, weeping bitterly, threw herself on her 
knees before the prdfet. ‘Monsieur,' MonsieiU’l’’ 
she cried, ‘it is: terrible, Men are Wolves. They 
have np pity. : But, can heaven perinit such 
injustice? ; Monsieur,, as you hope for mercy on 
the last great cloy, : intercede for itiy imiocent 
husband ! , Save him, Monsieur, and I will ppy 
for -you, and- will teach iny innocoiit babe to pray 
■ for youhntl yours :BO:long as eve may live.’ 

‘I pity yoh: with : all my heart,’ replied the 
prMet, ifi: a toire of deep sympathy; ‘but again 
,1; assine. , you , Ik d fur -von; I am 

powerless to: :kelp you. Paris is under ■martial 
law. ' The : : civil authorities are superseded for 
the time being by the military. I cannot inter- 
fere with the trial or sentence of a coin't-martial,* 
He advanced towards the suppliant young Wife, 
and held forth his hand to assist her to rise ; ' 
hut Madeloiue, overcome by the intensity of hei- 
affliction, fainted, and sank do'vrtl on the lloor. 
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The pr^fet rang tile bell, and ■vvlien the servant 
appeared, bade him sencl eoine of the female 
domesties to; the assistance of the poor woman.. 
The WoAen came ; and Madeleine, having partially 
recovered , oonsoiousnees, was tenderly assisted 
from the room. ‘ Take care of her, i)oor creature,’ 
said the hi’^fet. ‘Let her rest a while before she 
goes, away ; and if she \yill partake of it, give her 
: Bonie refreshment.’ 

‘Poor Woman ! so young, and so pretty !’ he 
soliloquised, when the servants had Withdrawn 
with the agonised wife. ‘I pity her sincerely,} 
but I cannot assist her. Any interference on 
my part would be worse than useless.— Pauline, 
my love,’ he went on,- looking round for , liis 
danghter, whom he now recollected had entered 
the room while the young woman Was kneeling 
before him. 

But Pauline had disappeared; she had quitted 
the room with the servants and their helpless, 
sorrowing burden. : 

The sons-prdfet did not resume the perusal of 
his journal. He was a; man of kindlj^ feelhigs, 
despite the hardening influences to which he was 
constantly subjected through his official position ; 
and though ha had his doubts, as men in his 
position, always have in. such cases, he was inclined 
to believe that, Antoine had been falsely and 
maliciously aeonsecl. Yet he felt that he could not 
interfere in the prisoner’s behalf. 

At: the; end of half on hour, his daughter re- 
entered the rooni. 

‘Ah, Pauline, my darling, where hast thou 
been?’ he cried. ‘Thou wert here awhile since. 
Why didst thou go away, my child ? ’ j 

‘Papa,’ replied the yOiing girl, drawing near 
to her father, and placing her arm round Ids 
neck, ‘ I went ; after that poor young flsher- 1 
woman.’ ' ; j 

‘ But the servants will take good care of her, 
my: pet,’ 

‘Yes, dear papa; but I took her to my own 
apartment and made her tell me all her istory. 
She dared not tell you all. She was lightened, 
piDor thing. 0 papa ! it is so sad— so sad ! 1 
am , sure, ^uite sure that the poor man is innocent 
of the political crimes imputed to him ; and I have 
made tlie poor young: wife promise to como here 
early to-mOrrow. ,; I told her you would try to 
do something for her. And you wiif— will you 
not, dear papa, ;for my sake ? ’ 

‘Paiiliiie; darling, you have done very wrong ; 
yon have encouraged the pobr Woman to hope lor 
assistance, that I cannot render.; I am powerless 
in the: matter, as I haVe told her already— even 
if I vrere :sure;of the man’s innocence.’ 

‘ Bwb; ipapa 1’ esolnimed Pauline. ‘ Can you 
doubt i : You : will ■ not : doubt to-morrowj ’wheh 
you have heard' all,’ 

‘My darling,’ answered the sotis-prbfej;, ,, ‘no 
matter how s^ongly I may believe in, thn, poor: 
man’s innocence, .A ;, 0 BB - do nothing for him. , Hb,: 
will be tried iby : oourtrmartial, in the morning, 
and in a few minutes will be either acquitted or 
condemned. They waste ho time in these cases. 
If he he found guilty, as Is moat probable, he will 
be shot before noon.’ " ' 

‘Papa, you muet do something,’ persisted thq 
^oung girl. ‘ There is always time 'till the last 
moment. You will restore the poqr woman’s' 
husband to her. Think over what 1 have ,seid',; 


qmpa; and now, good-night;’ and kissing 
father, Pauline hastened : from the room b( 
the prdfet could make any reply. 


j sculpture, and antiquities. Its exterior, thongh, 
j not beautiful, is imposing from its size ; but on 
the interior is lavished everything that is magni- 
ficent and costly in adormnent — the rarest and 
most splendid marbles, oriental alabaster, mosaic 
pavements— until the spectator is bewildered by 
the very extent of its richness, There are beauti- 
ful private gardens, in which the . Pope is fre- 
quently carried in a sedan-chair ; but at those 
times the public are rigorously excluded, so that 
the only opportunity of seeing him is by obtaining 
admission to an audience, and such permission, 
is ^aringly given. 

On a certain Easter Monday morning, we set,, 
out for the Vatican in the dazzling sunlight of an 
Italian April ; through the narrow, shady streets, 
with their picturesque groups of people, shifting 
and chaining Hka the figures in a kaleidoscope; 
Soon we cross the Bridge of St Angelo, where 
Bernini’s angels look on the yellow Tiber; fliaa 
past the Castle of St Angelo with its look of : 
hoary age ; then lastly into the Piazza of St Peter, 
with its: Egyptian obelisk and leaping fountains,, 
half encircled by the immense colonnades which 
lead to the great church in the centre. 

Descending from our carriage, and passing 
through the broUze gate, we cuter the guardroom 
at' the foot of the regal staircase, where the- 
Guards, in their extraordinary dress of striped 
scarlet and yellow, ai-e on duty. Our permisBO y/aa- 
here inspected ; and we then went up Bernini’s- 
beautiful staircase, with its fine columns and 
painted roof. After passing the equestrian statixe 
of Constantine, we go through a bewildering , stio- 
cession of apartments and gallenes, marshaEed on , 
at each : turn by private servants of the - Pope;.!- 
in costumes of crimson velvet brocade. Next, wa 
enter .that wonderful series of frescoed champ, ra 
where the : masterpieces of Baphael loofe dowli in. 
colours,. Scarcely faded, since they left thV ^reat 
master’s hand. On this occasion, .hqwSv®, one 
cannot pause to do more than glance at the 
‘S^ool of Athens,’ or the astonnclnig/ Expulsion 
of HeHodorus from the whei'c the 

.saerilegious intruder , seems aSSblntely hurled 
across the threshold oT' the sac|!?d!l>tulding. Last 
in succession is the Hall of Constantine, with the 
battle of the Ponte Molk. Whlfai changed the fate 
of the Empire froti; iesflienism to Christianity. 
This Hall wsjS ty Hiulio Bomano, from 

Baphael’s designs, 

After thropgh an antechamber, filled 

a ^ham^rlmns and other dignitaries, we were 
Ljsihtp-'the Geographical Gallery, where, thei; 
iM was to take place. Tins Gallery, which 
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than any dignity in tlia world ; linking together 
the two great ages of human civilisation. Our 
modern feudal kings ^ me mere upstarts compared 
with the sucoessdra in regular order, not, to he sure, 
of Peter, hut of Sylvester and Leo the Great.’ ■ 
A Monsignor who walked by the side of the 
Pope, asked the name, nationality, and religion 
of each person, for the information of his Holiness, 
who then said a few words. He speaks only 
Italian and Prenoh. He had a short conversation 
in the latter language with the priests next us, 
which of course we could distinctly hear. They 
spoke of their intended mission ; and he replied 
that the merit of such actions lay in ; the 
intention, les.s than in their succes.sful performance. 

: The Pope is small and frail in figure, with the 
whitest and most hleached-looking complexion it 
is possible to conceive. One could scarcely ima- 
gine him able to go through the prolonged fatigue 
entailed by even such a ceremony as that in which 
we saw him. His manner is ino.st gracious and 
pleasing, and his expression of countenance 
benevolent. He was diessed in a white cloth 
robe with small cape, white skull-cap, and white 
shoes embroidered with a cross ; a white silk 
sash, witli gold-fringed ends, round his waist. A 
large cro,s.s of magnificent emeralds was . the 
only spot of colour in his attire. The PontifiBal 
ring, which it is the etiquette to kissj was 
especially splendid, and appeared to have the 
head of St Peter engraved ripon it. A dignitary 
carried his scarlet cloak j : and anether, the large 
Irat of the same colour, tied tip: and edged with 
gold cord. He remained a few minutes in 
colloquy with , our party, which happened to be 
the last in the asseinblja Then turning: round 
to face the gathering, he blessed it collectively,; 
with outstretched arms, in tlio name of the 
Trinity. The whole of^ the persons present, 
guards and attendants, knelt to receive the bCne- 
diction. This closed the ceremonju 
Immediately thereafter, the cloak was placed 
upon his shoulders by the official who carried it j 
and then; having been covered by the hat in like 
manner, he disappeared through tile door opposite 
to the one by which he ffiitered; his u’etinue 


time fixed for the audience ; and although it 
soon became evident that punctuality was not 
intended, the novelty of the scene was amply 
sufficient to prevent any feeling of wearines.s. 
Each person on arriving was shown to his or 
her place by an official. All the ladies present 


.according to their rule, waiting what to them 
was a great event. Next to us was a group of 
Erench priests, who were going as missionaries 
beyond the borders of civilisation in the far East, 
who had come to receive a special benediction 
from the Holy Father before leaving for their 
dangerous work. , A little farther off TVas a 
venerable monk, whose long .silvery heard and. 
hair, and bent form,, seemed to speak of many 
years beyond the usual age of man. He had 
come a long distance to have an interview with 
the head , of his Church. Nearly all the persons 
present had objects to be blessed by the Pope, 
chiefly rosaries; hut many had medallions and 
crnoinxes, and not a few little models of the, 
abronze statue of St Peter in the church— -the 
. Statue whose toe is so often and so reverently 
'iKi^ed, that it had to be renewed, and is again 
bSing wotn away. The mi|sionaries next us had an. 
ilmaeiffie number of rosaries to take oiit with them. ; 

After Waiting more than two hours, the doors 
at .the farther end of the gallery- were opened, 
and a- briHiant group appeared m - the opening. 

■ The distance was so great that we could: not 
distinctly : see its several parts, only a general : 
effect of , - bright colours, in which splendid : 
uniforms predominated. This group at first 
..appeared to he stationary ; then, after a time, -we i 
became oonseious :it was moving, but so slowly! 
.:pd with such 'frequent pauses, as to he almost 
:;iaperceptible. : By degrees it came nearer, and 
»W9,; Baw two chamberlains walking backwards ; 
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a friend said dear fellow, you are looldiig 

thin ; idleness does hot agree with yon.’ ‘ Well, 
no,’ instantly replied the grocer ; ‘ I don’t weigh 
so jniloh as I did.’ ^ 

Another tradesman, a Quaker, who sold hats, 
was asked by a rustic the price of one. ‘Pifteen 
shillings,’ was the reply. The intending pur- 
chaser offered twelve shillings. 

‘ As r live,’ said the Quaker, ‘ I cannot afford to 
give it thee at that price.’ 

‘As you live !’ exclaimed the countryman; ‘then 
live more moderately, my friend.’ 

A tailor and his son were doing: a day’s work ' 
at a farmhouse. The prudent housewife, to secure 
a good day’s work, lighted candles when daylight 
began to fade. The tailor looked at his son and 
said; ‘Jock, confound them that invented working 
by candlelight!’ ‘Ay,’ repHed young snip, ‘or 
daylight either !’— ‘ You have no idea of the hard 
work there is in this business,’ said a canvasser 
tea shopkeeper. ‘I tell you it is either tailring 
or walking from morning till night.’ ‘Beg 
pardon,’ replied the victim. ‘I have a pretty 
distinct idea of the tallring part of your pro- 
gramme. Now, please favour me with an exhibi- 
tion of the walking part,’ : 

A sarcastic question may sometimes do duty for 
the, severest of replies, ‘ f never consider a diirner 
perfect without soup,’ said one man to another; 
‘I always: have soup when,! dine.’ ‘And do you 
ever have anything else!’ returned the other.— 
A .Tnrining retort is also at times very effective. 
‘I had hb time to stuff the chicken,’ apologised a 
landlady. Never mind, madam; it’s tough 
enough as it is,’ quickly replied the hoarder.— 
Another landlady, who tried to he smart, was as 
effectually silenced. ‘I think the goose has the 
advantage of you,’ she remarked to an expert 
hoarder, who was carving. ‘Guess it has, mum, 
in age,’ was tbe ready retort. 

‘Here, waiter; wnat do you call this you’ve 
brought me ?’ inquired a customer, 

‘Ham, sir; you ordered ham.’ 

Cfusfomer, ‘ When was it cooked 1 ’ 

fPffiiter .(snappishly). ‘I don’t laiow, sir; we 
don't qjut tags on with the date and time of 
cooking'!'’,' 

Oiistomer.: ‘ You ought to. This ham was 
Gookecl thirty or forty years ago. Bring me 
some that was cooked this year.’ 

The customer does not at all times have the 
yictory ; sometimes it falls to ' the waiter. A 
hustlingS fussy ■ ‘ commercial,’ waiting impatieutly 
for his: dinhef, called bgt to , fbo .waiter : ‘ John, 
hbwloM will that steak of mine hel’ ‘Why,’ 
replied .John quietly, ^ about the usual length, sir 
mahout eight inches.’ 

iTwo American gentlemen in the course of their 
travels stopped at, a small cafb. iu the suhurhs of 
Paris, for refreshments. Their repast was a light 
one, consisting of tea, toast, and eggs ; hut the bill 
, was a heavy one— nine francs in all. ‘ Gargon/ 
exclaimed one of the tourists, ‘how’s this? , Please,: 
explain.’ 

‘Well you see, Messieurs;?: explained the waiter: 
— ‘two francs for the tea and toast, and sevon 
francs for the eggs.’ . , 

‘Ah, then, eggs are very Scarce ahbnt here?’ 

‘No, Monsieur ; eggs are not' scarce, but Ameri-, 
cans are ! ’ ■ . , i. . 

‘lyhat do you mean by a eat-aud-dqg 

f _ I - - £ 


said , a husband to Ms angry , Wife. ‘Look at 
Carlo and Kitty asleep on -the fug ; I wish nieh 
lived half . as agreeably with their wives,’ 
,‘Stop!’ said the lady. ^ Tie them: together, and 
see diow they will agree ! ’— As ready, hut mofe 
cnrioiis, Wiis the reply of a, nnr.se. , She was ■ 
telling about a man who had become so wormout 
through intemperance that he : could - not keep 
a,ny food .bn Ms stomach, when , one pt her 
listeners asked.: ‘What does he live bn, theh?:’,. 
‘ On Ms relations, ma’am,’ was the answer.:.:: . j 

The replies given by impulsive children when, 
scolded and .so forth, are often as apt as they 
are entertaining. In the country, for, instance, . 
a bright little gri'l was sent to get soiae eggs, 
and on her way back sfaunhled and, fell, making 
sad havoc among the contents of her basket. 
‘Won’t yon catch it whenyoit got home though I’ ■ 
exclaimed her companion. ‘No ; indeed 1 Won’t;’ 
she answered ; ‘ I ’ve got a grandmother.’— ‘ Sophy, 
if you don’t be quiet, I shall have to whip you,’ 
said the father of a large family, who always ■ 
left the disagreeable duty of pimishing the: 
imridy to his wife. ‘Pooh!’ contemptuously 
retorted the little inoorrigihle he addressed, toss- 
ing her burly head — ‘ you ain’t the mother.’— ‘How 
old are you, my little man 1 ’ asked a gentleman of 
a youngster of three years, to whom he was being 
introduced. ‘I’m not old,’ replied the little man ; 

‘ I ’m almost new.’ 

Boys retorts are, as may be .:expeeted; gene- 
rally of the rude kind; as when a woman said 
to a yoimgster who had been impudent to her : . 
‘Little, boy, have you a mother?' ‘No ; but 
Pad wouldn’t marry you if there wasn’t a hmise- 
keeper in the whole blessed land,’ was the reply 
—‘Charley,’ .said a mother to her seven-year-old 
hoy, ‘you must not interrupt me when I am 
talking with ladies. You must wait till we atop, : 
and :thon you can talk.’ ‘But you never 'stop !,’ 
retorted the hoy. — Little Tommy was having his ; 
hair combed by his mother, and he grumbled at 
the operation.: ‘Wiry, Tommy, you oughtn’t to 
make such a fuss. I don’t,, wheu my hair is ■ ' 
combed,’ ‘Yes; but ijowr hair ain’t hitched to. 
your, head.’ 

Eqitally pertinent was the answer given by 
a great mmsioal composer to a remark. : When 
a youth, he was clerk to. a very rich , but 
exceedingly commonplace, in fact stupid '' em- ^ 
ployer. One day, an acquaintance commiserated;,' 
the clever lad on his position, saying.; ,‘ Whot:: ' 
a pity' it is that you are not the ■ master, ifUnAt i 
he yonr clerk.’ — ‘Oh, my friend,’ returned 'tiib 
youth, ‘do not say that. If he were my dcrlc, 
what on earth could I do with him?’ , < 

Even clergymen cannot always hops'-jte meet 
with the courtesy that dra'ws tire, line ‘ at sharp 
rejoinders. ■■ ‘ If you can’t keep ■ aweSke;’ said a 
parson to one of Ms hearers, ‘ivbsa you feel 
drowsy, why don’t you, take: .a,:pinch of snuff?’ . 
‘I thi^,’ was the Shrewd reply, Hhe snuff should 
he put into the sermon,’— Sopje years ago, we are 
told, the Me of Sbeppey being 'an inconsiderable 
parish, and to Ipiiiqtae jUbt Very large, to vicar 
came there hilt'' ohbp' a mbhtli. The parishioners 
being muah ^^isplmad ht this, desired their clerk, 
wjio -yvas |bat<y^r olturchwarden also, to remon- 
strate wit|j»liini as to Ms negligence. The clerk 
tt 5 u:n) 1 ^°’^ioaT'the vvishes of the parishioners ; and , 
^TYell, well; tell them if they- 
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mean by standing there with 
■ vour hands inVonr podteta 1 ’ asked an employerj 

— , 1 — ‘Nothing 
noise iE I had 
replied the incorrigible.— ‘ Did 


‘AVhat do yon 


give me ten pounds a year more,. I mil; come to | 
see them, onee a fortnight ; ; and he 'Suxe . to let 
me know their answer the next time I come,’ 
The next , time he did come, he accordingly asked, 
and the clerk answered ; ‘Sir, they, say as how 
if you will excuse them ten pounds a year in. their 
tithes, they will dispense with your coming ataU!’ 

Members of the cloth are not always above 
severely criticising oiie . another’s: •. failingSi It 
is related of. that most: eloq.uent of: English clergy- 
men, Robert :Hall, that he once— disgusted by 
the egotism and conoelt of a preacher who, with, 
a mixtee of : self-oompiaoeiicy and impradence, 
challenged his admiration of a seriaon— was pro- 
voked to . say : ‘Yes ; there was one very fine 
passage, of your discourse, sir.’ : ‘1 am rejoiced 
to hear yon say so ; which Akas it ? ’ ‘Why, sir, it 
was the passage from the pulpiit to the A-estry.’ 

The legal profession may naturally be expieoted 
to deYelo|i the powers of repartee. - There is a 
well-known: anecdote of a judge saying, ‘One at 
a time, 'gentlemen,' when a donkey brayed outside 
the court fust as a lawyer was eloquently holding 
forth. * . and that, the lawyer retaliated later on by 
lemartang, ‘There was a strange . echo in cornt,’ 
OK the judge, wired interrupted, absently inquiring 
■ the cause of the very same noise. 

Another story, in which the same, too often 
despised animal figurea, may not he so well known. 
A country Laird, who had lately : been elected 
to the oflice of a county magistrate, meeting a 
cleiicaf gentleman on horseback, attempted jocu- 
larity by remarking that he was more iunbitious 
than’ his Master, who was content to ride upon an 
ass. ‘They caima be gotten nod,’ ^d the minister; 

‘ for they ’re a’ made justices of the peace.’ 

Even lawp^ei’s, with all their smartness and 
assurance, don’t always come oif best in a wordy 
duel. An attorney said to an Irishman, his 
client : ‘ Why don’t you pay me that six-and-eight- 
penoe?’ ‘l^hy, faith, because I do not owe it 
-to yon.' ^ Not owe it to me? Yes, you do ; it ’s 
for the opinion you had; of me.’ ‘'That’s good, 
ihdefld,’ t'qjoiued Eat, ‘ when I never had any 
opinioh of you in all my life;’— Eqxtally good was 
the retort made to, Eerjcaut Cockle by a witness. 
In a trial of a riglit of fishery, he asked the wit- 
ness t ‘ Don’t you lore fish ? ’ ‘ Ay,’ replied the 
witness; with a grin ; ‘ but I dunna lilie;. Cockle 
sauce with it : : ' - 

. An agent canvassing a voter and getting inany 
evasiye repolies to his oross-examination, at last 
excMmed’ sharply ’. ‘ Confound your qviihbling V 
’ Tell :mA : then, fvhat your opnnions ; are-i-yoiir 
conscientious opnnions, . .1 mean.’—* They are the 
same as my landlord’s.’—-^* And what are your 
landlord’s opnnions ? ’— ‘ Eaix, his opnnion is that 
I won’t pay him the : last half-year’s rent j and 
I ’m of the same opinion myself.’ . : 

The Irishman wiio on asidng an intruder in his 
cabin what he wanted, and receiving the amwer, 
‘Nothing,’ said he would .find it .in the jug 
‘#toe- the whisky urns, had an equal, in promjit- 
•'‘ME|',,an a- New-Yorker, whom an .‘imcertain’ 


addressing a rather indolent workman. 
uiiioh ;:’s|)ect you’d be Anaking a iroi 
them in yoiu’s,’ i-plh’ 
yon get her photo, when yon were away?’ said 
one freshman to another. ‘ Well— ah !— the fact 
is,’ returned Hs companion, ‘she gave me her 
negative.’’'.''’.'. A. 

‘ How did you, learn that: graceful attitude ? 
said a gentleman to an intoxicated fellow leaning 
in. a inaudlih fashion; against a; post, ‘L have 
been : ijractising at a glass,’ Aims the reply.— 
Remarkable , quickness at repiartee:; was displayed 
by an actor at the Belleville theatre, when: some 
one threw the head of a . goose on the stage. 
Advancing to the front, the pdayer said : 

‘ Gentlemen, if any one amoiig.st jpu has lost 
hi.s head, do not be uneasy, for I will restore it 
at the conclusion of the performance.’ 

Not many would feel in much humonr for 
joking, we should thiiilc, after the exoiternent 
of catching a thief in one’s house, yet here is 
an instance to the contrary. - A burglar was 
caught by a gentleman in : the hack drawing- 
room, and a policeman sent for at once. ‘Yon 
ought to be grateful to me,’ said the thief, 
‘instead of treating me like this ’ere. I only 
came in to tell you the front-door was open, 
and I was afearad you ’d get rt^hed.’ — ‘Excellent 
reasoning, no doubt, my friend,’ said the house- 
holder ; ‘but on wrong premises, I fancy!’ 

A lady avho asked a sailor why a ship W’as 
called ‘she,’, received the nngallant reply; that 
it was because her rigging cost so mtjeh.— 
'Equally smart was the reply of the sea-captaiii, 
who was invited to meet the Committee of: a 
Society for the Evangelisation of Africa. Wlion 
asked : ‘ Do the subjects of the king of Dahomoy 
keep Sunday ? ’ he replied : ‘ Yes, and everything 
else they can lay their hands on.’ 

Perhaps as much presence of mind: as shown: 
in any of the above instances Was displayed 
on the following occasion. A young genfleraan 
getting into a railway carriage, liappefied to ptesa 
the. foot of a young lady who was sitting next 
to the door. 'Tlie damsel,: contracting her ;pr6lty 
brow into a frown, ejaculated : ‘You clumsy 
wretch !’ Many men Ayould have looked ’foolish 
and apologised ; but he exclaimed : ‘My dear 
young lady, you should have feet large enoup'h 
to be 'seen, and Then they Avonldn’t be trodden 
upon.’ Her frowns instantly :ehanged into smiles, 

and the injury was forgotten.: 
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wliafc stiiff tliey ai'e : Aade. of. So wb leave 4lie 
learned mglits with their destructive crucibles | 
and as becomes pilgrijns : to Fairyland, ohoo.se 
our , company among more ardent and, simpie 
iblk.^the poets and tlie children. Where, then, 
is Fairyland, and why does it exist 1 
: Clmucer places the realm of Faery undorgronnd 
with Pluto and Proserpine. , In the old days. 

, of romance, knights found it in the ocean island 
of 'Avalon, where, steppiiig ashore in darkness 
.from wreck to wreck, they entered the lighted 
.castle, peopled by beautiful maidena and men. 
transformed by enbhantmont. In Spenser’s time, 
this realm could not have been so far off, 'for 
he saw in it the shadow of England. A little 
later, Drayton imagined it high in air, poised by 
magic midway between the earth and the moon, 
with an aerial rente, wd the moon, down to this 
world. His minute touch built tip the palace 
with Avails of deftly mortised spiders’ legs ; and 
all its architectural arrangements, chiefly of insect 
material, were the strangest ever imagined : 

The windows, of the eyes of cats ; 

And for the roof, instead of slats, 

Is covered Avith the skins of hats 
AVith Btoonshine that ava gilded. 

No doubt it Avas from such a palace, but Avith 
more of beauty and less of the grotesque in its 
furniture, that. Tom Hood’s fairy, after tAvo cen- 
turies and mbre, began to come doAvn the moon- 
beam-path, bringing the dreams of little children. 
She uses the old road that Drayton found ; hut her 
lightness and brightness are beyond liia fancy ; 

A littlo Fairy comes at night ; 

Hor eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 

With silver spots upon her wings ; 

And from the moon she flutters down. 

Drayton’s courtiers and ladies of. 'the Fairy' 
coxirt’ were little creatures that could huddle 
together and hide in an empty nut-shell ; and 
littleness and hghtuess are by this time perma- 
nent attributes of the fairy creation. But in the 
early history of Fairyland, its people were of larger . 
growtln : In the old Gallic and Breton romances, 
they Avere merely man and Avomen ]30ssessed ofj 
magical jiowerB ; and in Brittany— a country inti- 
mately connected Avitli the rise of Fairyland — the 
tames, that are supposed to haunt the landes and 
glide round the Drnidio stones by night, are not 
tricksy elves, but taU maidens of more than 
■mortal .stature, willing to'. encfeint ai® «iaiTy 

.. mortal mem ■ 'A“ ■ 

. Before . the; Elizabethan age, Avhile , the fairies 
Avere holding : their own, and, growing rather than 
dAvindlingtin Western France, the merry sprites 
and elves’::Avere . in. England driving the fuU- 
groAvn enelanters ' feom the field/ But Avith 
. fcihakspeare> came; :a patent of iimmoi^lity to^ the 
littlo harmless otsav. He left the bounds of Fairy- 
land indefinitely fliod ; but he fixed for ever as 
the property or the pqet the most picturesque 
parts of the popular, belief. For evermore the 
‘ shrewd and knaAush' Flick was to be 'the merry 
wauderer of the night,’ yith aq historic reputation 
for destroying the_ peace Of Aullage maids and 
housewives ; tangling the skein pf love among 
ihortals ; enjoying their disoomfltuiei at his wiles, 
•and even setting thorn astray when he moans well 
Evermore, Oberon and Titaifia mil i 
poptry their character for miffs tod‘ Iffi 


jealoiisy, almost in play— -a bright-ooloiired reflec-: 
tion of human passions, without their depth or 
their Boroows, And evermore the fairies: will 
have their, allotted Avorfc to do,: making elves’ 
coats otit pf the leathern Avinga of bats, teasing 
aAvay .the oAvl that hoots hnd wortdera at their 
revels, dewing the rings that: are: to be danced 
on at night, and killing cankers in the rose- 
buds j and: henceforth they will .always: be small 
enough to . creep into, acorn-cups. By :d ‘Mid- 
summer Niglifs Dream, Fairyland became an inde/ 
struetible -reality in the region of fancy ; through 
poetry the cultured must know it for ever, even 
Avhen the unlettered, who once believed in it 
most, may forget it completely. 

The poets and the cMldren liaAie kept up 
this race of beautiful imaginary beings for the 
A'cry: same reason. Both lave .strong imagina- 
tion; both in .a different manner have an attrac- 
tion towm’ds Avonders and bright fancies ; to both 
the commonplace is but dull ground. The early 
poets and writers of romance embalmed the 
popular beliefs lor the sake of the facility they 
afforded for exercising invention in de.soribiiig 
the marvellous, and for the easy working out 
of stories of ivonder. The shildren have the 
same delight in the . marvellous, and the same 
pireference for a tale Avlierein the most startling 
wonders are. possible. To the first Avriters who 
clironicled fairy achievements, in the time Avlien 
Faery only signified something of . ' glamour 
might,’ this wonder-Avorking was not so great a 
strain upon the fancy of reasoning minds, as it 
is now in these more scientific ages. In the same 
Avay the marvels of children’s tales are interast- 
mg. to the inexperienced listeners, because they 
do not seem so wildly: impossible as to. forbid 
interest. It has been Avell said that a little, 
child in a garden. would not be, much :aa.to'-: 
nished if a stone um changed into : a dragon 
among the grass though : in truth, science has 
greater wonders in store for the child yet, and 
travel has more beautiful sights to astonish him, : 
than , are to be found in any magic, changes, or, 
m the fancied picture of a fairy tale. Very 
strangely, too, Ave send the Avord back ..to ife 
medisevm , meaning Avhen Ave name many of the 
nursery stories, fairy tales ; for stories like Red; 
Eidiug Hood do not deal with fairies, but Avith 
marvels. Until the nature of children— that: is, 
until human nature — changes, stories of AvondeE: 
AviH be craved by, the young ; ■ and: until , onr:: 
ideas of poetic thought become eojnpM^i^i:: 
altered, there AviU be space kept in the re#h8 
of poetry for the bright aiiy creatures feat ilike 
in moonlight, familiar Avilh IJoAvers anddfiseefe 

From the maturer popular belief, tl|eyjarfe fast 
fading aVay. Weakly and puny iWf^'m are no 
longer suijposed to be fairy ofiangejifigs, -except 
in disferiets so remote Uiat tad nqw^fepeiB cannot 
reach them, nor the new hfeoifi pf the _ School 
Boards sweep them aleilm Ekbp. 'the fairies of 
the Border, about whom Sir Waltei’ Scott told 
us, and the fairies Of fee SMer Island— familiarly 
yet deferentiallyitallp^l .ifee good people’— are 
fast vanishing ferj; ftA?®;.;;, It is Fairyland itself 
that eannQt-i'nejJdestr^ed, since the Midsummwr 
la iminortal with its quaint 
fftnuje^ childhood Avith its needs. 

As fds l^’feryland of the Glmstmas theatres, 
"" ® imperfect imitation of the original. 
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life. Tlie analysis of tlioir name, or the tpestions 
of paycliologista as to why man’s niind invented 
them, after all leaves room for more poetic and 
more childlilce niusinga ahoiit the bright tradi- 
tion ; and wherever they came from, but one 
thing is cmtain— that they belong in a iiecnliar 
manner to the poets and the small folic. Those 
have appropriated Fairyland, for good reasons 
of their own, as wo have seen ; and in. their 
possession the old tradition has yet to develop 
in the future, perhaps through inexhaustible 
phases of the fantastic and the heautiful. 

And even when the poets, pirofessionally so- 
called, have given np the fairies, and have 
ceased to wave magic wands over the land 
where fairies dwell, wo feel sure the children 
— ‘your only true poets,’ as Macaulay says— 
win remain faithful to the old beliefs ; and little 
eyes will sparkle, and little faceh hrighteii. as 
of old, when the hehefiqent fairy-form is once 
more conjured up before them, to relieve some 
perseeuted hero in his sore distress, or: to spread 
protecting wings round some beautiful lieroino 
whom had sisters hate, and ilgly witch-women 
seek to destroy. More than tins, it would he 
wrong to deprive children of their fairy intimates, 
even had we the power to do so. It would 
indeed be an not of positive cruelty. It would 
he depriving many a sensitive, imaginative child 
of its chief source of conifort and pleasurable 


In the hith-and-canvas Fairyland, . with stage 

and 


carpenters, ropes and pulleys, limedighfe 
ballet-girls, there is produced in the . transfor- 
mation scene a certain amount of. beautiful 
scenery changing under many-coloured lights. 
But the moonlit elfin scene ‘laid like a dream 
upon the green earth’s lap,’ is very dilferent 
from the spectacle in glare and heat behind 
the footlights ; the studied ;danoe of the corps 


turns to drooping flowers, and have a speaking 
aoqiiaintancQ with every insect. 

. As unlike in the opposite extreme, hut perfectly 
original and charming, was the well-known Fairy- 
land in the cloud region above the ‘Wicked World,’ 
devised in contrast to the land of ballets, and as 
a shadow of 


a more real wort 
and beneath the clouds. ‘A 
land, with no bright ooloiu' in it- 


land, with no bright ooloiu' in it — a land where it 
. is always bright moonlight — a land where there 
is nothing whatever to do hut to sit and chat with 
good,, pleasant-looking people, who like a joke, 

. and can. make one, and can take one too — a land 
where there is no such thing as hunger, sleep, 
fatigue, illness, or old age — a land where no collars 
or boots are worn — a land where there is no 
love-making, but plenty of innocent love ready- 
made,’ This most pleasant of all invented Fairy- 
lands is peopled by women supremely lovely— 
a return to the oldest Fairylands of romance, 
but with some difference of manners and customs. 

‘ They wear long robes high in the throat, falling 
loosely and gracefully to the very feet, and each 
fairy has a necklace of the very purest diamonds. 
They have •wings — large soft do'eoiy •wings — six 
feet high like the wings of angels;’ and by some 
miritual contrivance, it is stated, these wings 
do not crackle or crumple under the fairies when 
they sit down, 

i/ii . We ' Should like to hear more tales of such 
' Fairylands with fairies of homely name— Fairy 
1 Mary , the Queen, and, Mattie, and Kate; hut 
ho farjvthis 'is on excellent example' of the hreadth 
1, of iuventian .possible in dealing •«!& fairy nature, 
'andithe -flights of fancy that yet may come when 
; the name is merely used to suggest the fair and 
the , marvellous in an unearthly , creation. : Ho%v 
. it is that: fairies, in even the -wildest fancies mast 
he fair unless they he evil, is hinted as far back 
as the old romance of Lancelot du Lew, where 
. we find ; the origin of their: universal beauty; At 
that time,, says the romance, all were called fays 
who dealt in charms and enchantments, and 
I many such , there were in Great Britain ; ' and 
Ikno-ffing the power and, virtue that lies in wood, 

.' Stones, and herbs, they were able to he :yoting, 
: 3 heautiful, and richly dressed, just aa they devised, 
‘dfe' seems rather a pity to interfere -with .this 
ciiheantiM race, and take their splendour , to pieces, 
/hy diluting -whether they wore peiis of Bersia, 
or Hebrew spirits, or Eoman Fates, or Gallic fdes, 
in their first origin ; whether they were tlio 
-nymphs and fauns with which, untaught races 
*' people the woods and fountains, 

and by 'whose doings they interpreted Nature’s 
myatcL’ies.^ cir whether, as one theory goes, 
they -were puny ^ve-meu, who descended upon 
their civilhed heighbours from seemingly mys- 
terious regions, mid from a still more mysterious 


nothing whatever to do hut to sit and chat with 


SI-I AD O WS. , 

A BURST of golclea sunshine, 

A -whispering of the leaves, : 

A musio-ripple on the bl-ook, 

A joy, a -wonder in each nook ; 

A sweeping shadow o’er the land, . 

A flushing of the tree-tops, 

'« A crimsoning of the lake, 

A peaceful mildness in the aft, 

A thought of hidden inysteries there, 

A glorious fading of the sun— 

A summer’s day is done. 

A joy in childhood’s playthings, 

A casting them aside ; 

A flash of golden youth-hood’s hour, 

When joy breaks through the passing shower; 

,A onstle-building in the air ; 

A cherished hope defeated ; 

A smile, a joy, a doubt, 

A gleam, reflected from the past ; . 

A sigh upon its bosom oast ; 

■ A mystery of a -vvorld unknown' ; ' 

And then— a soul has flo-wn, 

A ARltSTBOtfa. 
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THE RAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. , 
Forty-uivb years ago a steamer named the Great 
Western lay fitting out in the Barbour of Bristol. 
She was of no great size according to our ideas, 
being only two hundred and twelve foet long; 
but the eyes of the mercantile world were directed 
to her, as she was the first steamer bruit for 
service on the Atlantic, and the interest was 
all the greater that the question was not. How 
long will she take to make the voyage to New 
Yorkl but, Will she manage to steam across the 
Atlantic at all 1 There are stUl among us those 
Who can tell of the eager expectation with which 
the result of the attempt Was awaited ; and the 
rejoicing that took place when the news at last 
reached our shores, that on the 23d April, 1838, 
thz Great Western h-ni arrived in safety at New 
York, I and that the great problem, of ocean steam- 
navigation was solved. 

it is nearly half a century since then; but 
the: interest taken by the British public in the 
doings of the Atlantic steamers has never flagged. 
Every fresh: addition to the fleet of one of the 
leading Companies is honoured by a paragraph 
in : the newspapers ; the illustrated ; periodicals 
give woodcuts, showing the ship in question 
careering along in a roUing ised under full steam 
and with all sail set ; she is opened for inspection, 
and thousands flock to admire her saloons, and 
deck arrangements, or: to gaze open-mouthed , at 
her imfiiense engines. She starts on her maiden 
;yOyage, and the: shipping intelligence column is 
scanned clay hy day ; and when eventually the 
news, comes: that she has, hy some, odd minutes, 
made; the fastest rnn on record; it .is ;echoed to 
: the :farthesi extremities of the land, 

,, It is this interest on the part of the pnhHo 
in the steamers of the great rival Companies that 
contest the honours of .the ocean, which induces 
us at this , time to give a : slight sketch of the 
history of the Atlantic steamship traffic. Naval 
^architecture is :to a large extent an experimental 
:'BcienCe ; the , law of the survival of the : fittest, 
iwhatever be its power on shore, is: absolute 


high seas. This is in no case better Illustrated, 
than in that of the Atlantic steamship the Great 
Western, the clumsy appearance of which may he 
seen in the engravings of the period, bearing but 
little resemblance to the graceful outline of a 
modern liner. The steps by which this great 
change has come about we shalb now attempt to 
follow.. 

The : Ureaf Western of 1838 was- a wooden 
paddle-steamer of twelve hundred ■ tons, rigged 
with four masts and a very pronounced . funnel;- 
the standard type, however, of the period. Hm 
like most first attempts, she proved a success 
both as to her sea-going qualities and finanoiaDy> ,j 
Forty guineas were readily paid as passage^mWey » 
in her, saloon ; and five pounds per ton freight :: 
for goods was not at aR mrt of the way ; while 
the passage from Bristol to New York averaged 
sixteen days one hour, and the: homeward run,, 
thirteen days seven and a half hours. 

No sooner did it become evident that the 
navigation of the Atlantic by steam was a: success, , 
than the question of carrying the mails : cOme 
forward. Tenders were asked ; and that of : Mr: 
Ounard of Liverpool being accepted, four : new: 
steamers specially designed for the traffic were; 
ordered. These four steamers were hnilt onithe; 
Clyde ; and in the summer of 1840, the firsLof.,! 
them, the Britannia, began to run. Before Idn^'W 
monthly steam-packet was despatched from' lAVeb- 
pool to Halifax, Nova Scotia. In these, day’s tho 
estimate of the requirements of thfilmkil and 
passenger service between the tWo odniinents was 
decidedly moderate, as foar.^stoaffislfips .of only 
eleven hundred and forty tons each ■fe’ere thought 
sufficient. But before ten years had elapsed, the 
new Company, now celebrated.: as the ‘ Ounard 
Line,’ had tripled the mififtberof their vessels,: in- 
creased the total tonnagfe'fotirfold, and established 
regular sefVieeS' Id NStv Ydrk and Boston. 

The year 1849 is memorable in tho annals of 
AtlanMo’'Sfeua4.avigaSon,'as during it the first 
iron Screw;-stBamer began to run. This was the 
%Biii^vn> a- truly wonderful vessel for her | 
breadth was fifty-one feeb-only one 
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foot less than that of the Oity 0 / Eom«; , £uicl her 
length, two hnndred : and . eighty-nine feet. While 
her speed was equal to that of her , paddle-wheel 
rivals, her ‘worting expenses were relatively lesa ; 
and the puhlio came in. for the benefit in. the 
shape of reduced fares. The Great' Britadn con- 
tinued ;in active service, although not on the 
Atlantic, long after her wooden contemporaries 
had been consigned to the hreaking-up yard, .and 
quite recently was an object of interest aa she lay 
in the basins at Birkenhead. : 

: Bor nearly ten years after the Cfreat TFestem 
had led the way across the Atlantic, British-huilt 
steamships had a monopoly of the traffic ; : hnt 
in 1847 the . Americans bethought themselves of 
winning honour ; and accordingly, after their 
national style, in June of that year a native- 
hnilt steamship named the Washington was started 
to run alongside the Britannia. Any amount .of 
.iitall'talk;’ heralded the event; hut in the result 
ihe EwiaiMii* arrived two clear days before her 
rival. The lesson was not thrown away on 
tBrp&er : Jonathan : Ml particulars of the best 
steamships of the Oimard Oompany were obtained ; 
slargsr . vessels, with still more powerful engines, 

.‘ ‘Wore, designed and placed on the stocks ; and in 
’fMayi'lSSO, the Arctic, the first steamship of the 
lionae^famous ‘Collins Line/ arrived 'at Liverpool. 
This vessel 'was two hundred and seventy-seven 
feet , long, and two thousand eight: hundred and 
;nixty tons ; the Asia, the favourite Ounard liner : 
:^o£ the day, being two hundred, and Bixty-six feet 
longj and two thousand two hundred and twenty- 
six mns. ■ ^Starting with the valuable experience of. 
ten years: 0 :^ Atlantic steaming, it is not to he won- 
dered at that the ‘.Collins ’ steamers Were a success 
as fax as sea-going was concerned. The results of 
the nmning between Liverpool and New York 
for the twelve months ending June 1862,’ gave an 
average for, the Ounard of . twelve days six hours 
ifpr.ty-on6 minutes out, and ten days seventeen 

« minutes home ; while . the OoUins 
?en days fifteen hours : two : mmiitOT 
ven days .liome— thus ..showing an 
.Mtiri^nd a half hours, ■,bn, the average 
out and' hdiSia % favour of the American ships. 
■Creat were .the .rejoicings on the; other side of &e 
Atlantic ; I hut the 'faek that the .Arte. nnd. her 
.sister-vessels , had cost far too miioK ;moi(ey ;eveW 
to prove conmiercially .BUocessfulj Was notnpletely 
lost sight of. The Gimard Gampany idid hot 'give 
np.the contest, :however,;': but, nice Britons, .set to' 
work again, In, d,852 the Arabia, , W steamer two 
hundred , and. .eighiy-five , feet long, two thousand 
four ' hundred- tons roister, and more powerful- 
jfhan.,.the, hest of: the Collins Line, began to run ; 
.sted three years ;later,: the, PerOitt, an iron steamer, 
tthr.ee;,' hnndred and fifty feet long, ahd-tlWeo thou;- 
A;, .Seven hundred:, and . sixty-si*: tonSS-fe 
sat I vessel then afloat— was added;;, to .the 
The soon made; her capabiMties 

own^ . s^e averaged eleven daysv tWo and- 

a dapter: hours for the passage out, and riinn 
Xi’fteSn hours home. The average passage.; 
Ounard fleet was reduced to fife hOtas I 
ijie Collins ; and the laurels of thS-j 
fib pasted, to the British, -with whom they i 

Bor aev^al Sears longer the American Oompany 
kept, up a gelJ^t struggle ; hut misfortune at- 
tended at; I..V !'■!,[., One of their steamers, 


disappeared at sea in the winter- df 1866 ; the 
others did hot pay expense-s ; and ' Congress 
finally Withdrawing the subsidy which it had 
granted, the CoUins lihers in 1858: ceased to 
'run. ', 

The year i860 saw another and more successful 
competitor to the Ounard Oompany in the 0% 
of Glasgow, a vessel of sixteen hundred tons, the 
pioneer steamship of the now famed ‘Inman Line.’ 
This vessel, as were all her subcesscirs, was a screw- 
steamer; and to the superior economy of this 
system is no doubt largely due the fact that the 
Inman Line, supported only by private pnterpri.se, 
prospered during the same years that the Gollins 
Line, backed by a government subsidy and the 
good-will of a nation, went to the wall. : At the 
close of the year 1860, the fleet of the Inman 
Company numbered nine vessels, with a oollective 
tonnage of seventeen thousand , seven hundred ; 
and the voyage between Queenstown; and New 
York was performed by these in the average time 
of thirteen days nine hours forty-five mimites out, 
and eleven clays twenty hours twenty-five minutes 
home. The advantages of Queenstown « a port 
of call were early recognised by this Oompany, 
whose steamers have called -there regularly since 
1859. 

Galway, on the western coast of Ireland, ' 
stands at the head of the large and well- 
sheltered hay of the same name. Eailway com- ; 
munication was opened to it from Duhlih; in ,1861 ; 
and. in the following years the. possibilit;^ of 
making it the point of departure of the American ! 
mail was under discussion. A Compahy of Irish : 
gentlemen , was eventually formed ; an : o:Q:er to 
establish a line of steamers and carry the mails for 
a very moderate subsidy, was made to government ; 
and in -^ril 1869 the ‘Eoyal Atlantic Steam-navi- 
gation Company’ signed a contract to carry the 
mails Irorii Galway to New York in eleven days 
two hours,, and home in ten days. : ■ Four large 
steamers were forth'with ordered, and the service 
was opened in June 1860 ; hirt everything wont 
wrong, one disaster after another ocetUTing to the 
fleet. The purchose of the Adnafe, the crack : 
steamer of the then recently , defunct Collins Line, 
did not retrieve the position ; and after, only eleven 
months’ running, the Comijany was wound Up, 
and the prospect of GalWay becoming the Liver* 
pool of Ireland was crushed for a generation. 

During the yeara 1860-61, -the Great Easterrt, 
the hugest ship in : the world, was- tried as an 
Atlantic packet ; hut ■ the . experiment was too 
gigantic for the time passengers were not forth- :, 
coming in sufficient; numbers to ocoitpy her hun- | 
clreds of staterooms, ; nor, cargo sufficient to fill 
her capacious holds ; her " working expenses, too, 
were heavy ;,; and, finally this umortunate vessel 
was withdrawn. 

In 1862, the Ecofia, a ipaddle-steamcr, three hun- 
dred . and seventy-nine feet long, and ona-fourth 
greater tonnage: than her jpredeoessor the 
was .added to the Ounard fleet. ThiswoH-known. 
p, the last paddle-steamer built &r serWee. on 
5 North " 'Atlantic; tod perhaps Itogest of 
typo over built, ivas for longue fevouirite 
oil the runte. She avtoaged after tettJ^etos’ strtloe 
nhie days twenty hours Qneenstown to New York,.., 
.and,nin6- days .five hoxussmome;. present - 

moment, under the 'same .name, -hut 'With altered 
appearance, being noW fitted With, a twin screi^ 
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she does good service in the employ of the 
Telegraph, Constmofcion , and Maiiitenanoa Oom- 
'pany. ' ' 

The : ‘National Steam-navigation Company’ 
was established in 1863, and Tor some time took 
the lead in introdi'ieing long ships. Starting 
with the HbKawd, of three hundrecf and ninety- 
five feetj : in two years’ time they added the 
fonr hundred and thirty-eight feet long, 
a vessel:: which for seven years was unsurpassed 
in size by any other steamer on the Atlantic 
service. 

. The: fourth in seniority of the Liverpool and 
New York steamship) Companies, the Ouion Line, 
was established in 1866, their first ship being 
the The vessels of this Comprany. 

' have recently become noticeable for their size 
and speed. ■ 

The. year 1870 brought into the field a for- 
midable rival to the older lines in the ‘ Oceanic 
Steam-navigation Company,’ popularly known as 
the ‘White Star Line.’. The. vessels of this 
Company :were. specially designed with a view 
to ininimiSe the time of passage between the 
two continents, and were highly successful ; the 
result Of : the running of the viTiite Star liners 
between: Queenstown and New York for the 
year 1873 giving an average of nine days nine- 
teen hours forty-eight, nunutes : out, and eight 
days twenty-two hours thirty-nine minutes 
horde., : The Gunard' fleet dm’ing the same year 
averaged tcn days sixteen hours fifty-four minutes 
out, and, nine days seven hours fifty-nine minutes 
home;:, and, the Inman in 1870 averaged ten. 
days, fourteen hours twenty-two minutes out, 
and nine days sixteen hours eight minutes home. 
It was ,:clearly necessary for the senior Companies 
to keep: psaoa with the times. A season of active 
huilcting . resulted, and by the close of 1876 the 
Inman: Company had added to their ifleet four 
splendid steamships, of a total tonnage, of nineteen 
thousand two hundred, the last and largest being 
the ® four : hundred and eighty-eight 

feet.' long,: the largest ship then afloat excepting 
Luring - the same period the 
Gnnard Company built the weU-known favourites 
Bailmiw Ani Sayilw but the Oceanic Company 
produced Britmmia and Oermanio, . and so 
the; WMte Star stiU led the way. 

The" welhrememhsred years of commercial 
dejiressiott ' followed, during which the Atlantic 
trade suffered > as much: as, any .other, ; but in the 
middle of the :;dull time, : the Omiard Company, 
believing that ‘ a business that had prospered in 
their hands &r nearly forty years had stiU a 
future, prep;ir6d . for a revival by building the 
Ocdlia, onS|i’<;s^ the finest of their present fleet, 
and fuUy 4 match in speed for any other vessel 
then on the Afrlatttio. 

The Guiofi iL^e'jnow came tb the front for 
the first time, and the famous Afizom attracted 
; crowds at Liverpool, as she returned from the 


believing that ‘ a business that had prospered in 
their hands ,<'&r nearly forty years had stiU a 1 
future, prepared . for a revival by building the 
Ocdlia, ons,! ’<;s^ the finest of their present fleet, 
and fuUy 4 match in speed for any other vessel 
then on the Afrlatttio. 1 

Guiofi iL^e'jnow came to the front for 
the first time, and the famous Afizom attracted 
crowds at Liverpool, as she returned from the 
‘‘fastest passage on record.’ Business brightened, 
and a season of hufl,d5®|,g again commenced. The 
Oimard Compwy kepti tip,„tlieir reputation with 
the Servia, five hnndijed land fi.ft6en 1 feet long, 
and ten thousand five hhfidtddi'* howe-power, 
beyond dispute the most ,jirf|lot!fAtlli4io ' steam- 
liiip yet produced, being ■'dfi’CtcSl, > audr 

having : : her safety wcU provided for- in , heU' 
complete doable bottom and‘ mt \ 


tight' bulkheads. . The Inman Company built the 
Gity of Borne, five hundred and sixty feet long, 
and eight thousand , four hundred tons, a larger 
vessel than the Servia, hut with no greater power ; 
while the owners of the Arizona prepared tO 
eclipse every tiling with the Ateto, a' vessel two 
feet less beam, _ and fifteen feet shorter than the 
Bmiia, :but with practically • the same power. 
These three vessels made their first voyage 
towards the close of last summer ; and in order 
to watch their effect in reducing the time of the 
Atlantic passage, we note that during a880 the 
White Star steamers averaged nine days and 
twenty-four minutes out, and eiglit dayss:seven- 
teen hours twenty-six minutes home ; the I-nman, 
the only other Company of which the results 
have hitherto been made known, averaging nine 
days nine hours thirty-two minutes out, and 
nine days three hours home. 

During the present summer, the rival steamers ' 
are aU being well and fairly tested, and ' the : 
interest, in 'their speed especially, never seems 
to flag. In the beginning of June,: the Afes/iw 
made ' the run to Queenstown in six days ; 
twenty-one . hours thirty minutes, and .subse- 
quently, from Queenstown, to New York in six 
days: twenty hours, thus more than realising the' 
long-waited-for , seven days’ passage. - The Servia, 
as tried on the measured mile, ran a trifle imder,. 


as tried on the measured mile, ran a trifle imder,, 
eighteen knots; and the City of Rome, ■with her 
elaborate six-cylinder engines, may possibly rival 
this ' speed. The distance from New York .to , 
Queenstown, may be taken at two thousand seven 
hundred and ninety nautical miles ; to .make th®': 
passage, therefore, in seven days re(juires an aver- 
age speed of sixteen and two-third Icnots per 
hour— a high speed certainly, as the fast Ningsteny 
and Holyheacl mafl-Bteam.ers average no imor©'^ 
than sixteen. 

We havf as yet . spoken only of those Atlantic 
steamship Companies whoso , vessels run from 
Liverpool to New -York, as it is to these alone 
that 'the competition in speed, so, far as British- 
owned steamers are concerned, has been made. 
Our sketch, however, would not be complete' , 
without a short reference to other Companies,: ! 
whose steamers, although not: specially reno wired 
for quick passages, ■ have done excellent public ,: 
service. 

Amongst these we may mention' the wdl®!:: 
known ‘Allan Line,’ wliich from the year 1860'- 
has kept up, a regular service of steamers to 
Quebec or Montreal in summto, and Portland) 
Maine, in winter. The Allan Line riro$ 's^ahictya " 
both from .'Liverpiool ml, Glasgow, aircL*al|feioS'S!' 
sesses a fleet equal, so far as efS.cieii^Ahd.th® 
comfort of passengers ace concemeo|,, 'fo ^ any 
otlier on the Allantio. , ‘ ‘ ’‘1 

The equally well-known fipie* com- 

menced in. a smaE way in IS^AbUmiing between 
Glasgow and Quebec j anAipiite yCstS latei; began 
the present servicetto Ncw'^YipYK. A‘ steamer of 
veiy modest dimsuMtiii^ .detPBlftbed once a fort- 
night, was thsn.a,ufcwi)J*i '4 ^ade that has 


The eqitaEy weu-known ‘ AhfUiii JAna ' com- 
menced in a smaE way in 18^6*bUmiin.g between 
Glasgow and Quebec j anAipiite yCstS latei; began 
the present seryicetto NB'w'‘®'iprK. A‘ steamer of 
veiy modest .detPBlftbed once a fort- 
night, was then. W ' 4 trade that has 

developed to suohUhf.^silt that recent summers 
have seen tsfo o^nStor* Kaei^'' 6f four thousand 
Sujiplementary steamer, leave 
Tetfc in a. single week, laden 
emigiants. Economy is 
day in the North, the rates both 
passengers being nsuaEy les 
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coDsicIeraWy less— -tlian those from Liveipodl;. ajid 
during the'’ last few years, thotisarwis of .emigraiits 
from Srorthern and, Central Europe have trayelled 
vid the Leith and Glasgow route to find a home 
in the Great West. ^ , 

more recent times, the ‘State Line’ 
started with a well-eq^uipped fleet to compete with 
the ‘ Anchor,’: and has liad a fair share of public 
favour. The ‘Monaroli Linej’ running /hotween 
London and New ‘ Yorh, is ' as an : undertaking 
in its infancy. The , steamers of tins Company 
were designed largely with a view, to the carriage 
of live-stock. and it .may he remembered that 
the much-talked-of Jitinho- left our shores^ as a 
passenger in one of them. At Bristol, within the 
fast few years,- we have .aeon in the revival of 
the once famous .‘ Great Western Steamship Com- 
pany’ an atteinptj we are happy to believe .so far 
successful, to bring again a portion of the tide 
of ; commerce .that once flowed froni^ the West 
through - the old eity on the banks of the Avon. 
The go-ahead Cardiff has tried a line of steamers 
on its own aooount ; we are unable to say with 
what; degree of success; and the wonderfiiUy 
:d,ey5fl0ped port of Barrow o-wns another, running 
in. OOpjunotion with the Anchor Line; 

.iThe South Coast of England is weB supplied ' 
by the Companies whose, headquarters are at 
Havre,. Eotterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, the 
steamers as a rule being British-built. Grimsby 
also comes in for a share ; and. on. the whole 
we may say that if any resident in the British 
Isles has a desire to cross the Atlantic, he 
has no ; cause to complain : of want of means of 
transit. ■ 


nfess men, dismissed ? Jmpossible. And Garjing’s 
manner set that thought at rest. He was just; 
the same as ever, except that he had been used 
to be always: so biisy, and was now, by way of 
added wonder, idle. 

When he had filled up the necessary forms and 
had everything ready for the merchant’s inspection 
and tise, he took up; the daily paper which lay 
upon the table and feigned to read it.. So far 
as he : was ; concerned, it was: an idle feigning, 
for he scarcely had the heart to read a , word, 
but he sat there with stupendous patience and 
solf-cMitrol and made no sign. Mr Barnes was 
evidently agitated by extreme curiosity ; and 
Garling, though he had no particular purpose 
in foiling him, yet found the baffling of that 
curiosity a help to him. It whiled away the 
time, and suited the purposeless weary venom 
of his mood to sit there impassive and worry 
Barnes, and occasionally ; to meet Barnes’s secret 
glance of wonder with one of keen discovery', 
and to make him uncomfortable in that way. 
But the, fire of Eemorse which in some hearts 
is only to be lighted by failure, was already in 
this pause beginning to .burn in him, and to 
bring him a foretaste of its agonies. He had 
failed ! In the very hour of his triumph he 
had' failed. There was nine years’ work wasted 
— tlmoum away, On tlie very results of his 
fraud, the great House wbiild proisper, for he 
liad worked for its , prosperity that _ he might 
make his fraud- the larger. Let hiiii care :as 
little as he might, let him he as indifferent as 
he would, it was ignominious. He had failed. , 

Failure is always bitter, but it is ten- times : 
bitter to the detected rogue. . And, now his, own 
ingratitude began to gnaw at him ; , a, crime, - 
spumed by his steel-armed oonseience this .nine ' 
years past, crept in through a oreviee in the 
shattered armour and began to gnaw . at ; , him. 
Ami shame wreathed a first cold coil about Ilia 
heart and sickened him. Then one : thought 
suddenly took him by the:' vory soul. ' : TO 
vengeance came upon him through Iiis desertion 
of his wife and oliiH, and- one eiinie, was niade 
a whip to Bcoiu’go another. . IFos the world .a 
chaos of chances, after all, if Biich: a : thing : as 
this could he? It was clear that Lumby had. 
overheard the colloquy between . that ,:! insolent 
Yanlcee and himself ; clear that this had excited 
suspicion in his mind : clear that he had that 
night disturbed the : ledger : which: held; : thes; 
account of Giuling’s first .year ; of, stewardsMp, 
and so- had detected Mm. : This heaped bitter- : 
ness on . bitterness,; and: set the sting of his 
long^deadened ;:coHBcienc 0 . to bite deeper, Ball ! 
Why disti-esa himself about that worH-d^ 
superstition, long sinoo destroyed by philosophy, 
and contemned by eommon-sense:?: , Yet ho could 
pot shake off the fear, and it idug; at the founda- 
tions of all his strength j for if it were truly 
founded, he had thrown away more than a rare 
plot' and lost more than a fortune. 

Twelve o’clock at last. " *' ?■ ' 

>*MrBtvni0S/ said Garlin* with m imconscious 
use : of , old hakit of tommauli ‘he so good 
as toAeU'iMr Lmbby that it is mid-day, and 
that I am ready for Mm-,’ . , , , 

, Mr Barnes, with an Ameorlnsfiiow « of his 
bid habit of obedioime,'. .arose and taimed At the 


VALENT I N E , S T E A N G E, 

A STOHT 0® THH PEIMEOSB WAV. 

OHAPTEU XXVm. — A MBSSEITGER PEOM !DHE BANK. 

■ U.i.meanwhile was in the street,, walking 
iBank,,;: :iiTo he free as ho was and yet 
;;hoUi||i;AS^-he' ^was,i .:8e an anomaly. He was 
going stetehdei? - all Ms evil gains, and he 
was .tto!,-!Worse'n^ off than if he had lived 

, a life of hopesty, except in the eslimation of 
memifor .whom: he had no regard. . The physical 
conditions: .'were, perhaps,;, answerable : for .-a. part 
of his indifference. He was too worn out to 
feel keenly, • . 

The usual gieethigS:: met -Mm as; he; walked, 
and he responded to - them ■ in Ms . usual- way, 
by bending : hisi- bent :rhead a Hfele : lower. 
Eminent capitalists remarked that morning ..that 
Gatling was looking worn, and_ afterwards 
tweaking in the light of later events, caEed 
imon other eminent capitalists ^to corroborate 
i^oir. assertions that they Iml made that obser- 
vation. With_ no change in: Ms common business 
JHanuer, Garling secured the necessary?, forms, 
an I i.jtuirting, idled them up at his own table, 
oiiwj in .the visitor’s chair and faOiUg -thn 
•wondeij-stdokon Mr Barnes. Every now and 
Iffenf^ ^^|||KOmoted'-; officer . glanced; .at-, - the' 
» Surely that last, .was 
; .the long-headed, GarEng 
fioMij ,a matoh.fpr any ten 
rsj m the for acumen 
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eliding panel. No answer. He tned to thrust 
it on one side j but the holt was fastened. He 
rapped again, more . loxtdiy. No answer. He 
want round to the side-door and rapped at' 
that, and still receiving no response, essayed to 
open it, hut discovered that it also was fastened. 

‘He must have gone out,’ said Barnes, return- 
ing ;‘hutT did not hear him.’ 

; Nor did I,’ returned Garling. So that he 
performed his share of the contract, what did 
it matter to Mm whether the merchant kept 
Lis or left it mikept ? , If he chose to he riiined, 
let, liim he ruined. He woixld want : money at 
the Baiifc soon enough, unless , Garling were 
mistaken, and that could not come about very 
easily. The, new cashier .and the, old sat on 
together, until the luhcheon-hour, when Mr 
Barnes went out. At two o’clock he returned, 

, and sat down before a' new pile of letters. One 
of these he handed to Garling. 

• ‘TMs concerns you, Mr Garling,’ he said. It 
was Garling’s rouiidahouf note to Luinby, returned 
by the Liverpool firm, as having been inclosed 
to them in error. ‘ Clumsy fool ! ’ said Garling 
to himself, not taking time to think that it 
mattered no : longer. , ‘ Why not have sent it. 
straight on -without inclosing it?’ Then he 
smiled bitterly at his own want of apprehension, 
and, ahsehtly tore the useless fraud across and 
threw it intb the Waste-paper basket. This futile 
.reminder of all his futile jflans stung him a little. , 
There Were stings enough within Mm, but he 
■would not writhe. Mr Barnes was looking to 
see, whether tliis odd note had any effect on, 
Garling, hut the defrauder held liimself and gave 
no -sign. ■ When men came, to know that he was 
defeated, they should have no chance to say that 
they had seen him shaken by defeat. 

' \4-^other hour went by, and Mr Barnes, at 
Gailing’s bidding, , again rapped at the sliding 
panel, and again tried both it and the door with 
ho.iresult. : A ne-w alarm was presenting itself to 
Garling. It was patent that it matters went too 
far, and , the firm was shaken, the promise of 
immnnity he held might after all avail him little. 
He sat ihinking xineasily of this for another half- 
hoxxr, and had aimoBt resolved to rise and hatter at 
the door, until he received an answer — ^for he was 
ceftain that the merchant had fallen asleep within 
x—wlicn a clerk name hxxrriedly xto annoxxncing the 
andvahiof a; messenger from; the Bank, who wished 
to see _either Mr Lumhy himself or Mr Garling 
on business,* of importance. , Nobody could, guess 
hoy endrmously irnportant that business was, half 
so well as Garling. The ruin he had planned 
might Be eOming on already — ^might woll have 
begxm even npw, and if it feU whilst he was in 
England, nothing could save him. The power 
would have' passed from his employer’s Sands, 
and the promhie ,'he had given would not be 
worth a straw. ‘ ‘ i 

‘Anybody in Nfimber TMrteen?’ asked Gar- 
ling. i ‘ 

‘No, sir,’ said who had brought the 

message. : "A 

‘ Then show thp messshger M •^ere.’ , •'* r 

Garling went to meet thO’t jBanlt messenger. 
J’he tale he had to tejl olief, ^ Tba account 
of the firm was enormoitsiy t, bferdtawn, and 
checLues to a large amount, bearing the firm’s, 
signature, had been passed inL-^lornimi,n-iy nor 


We shall follow directly’ 

The messenger withdrew smilingly. There 
was no doxibt about Lumhy and Lxxmby. The 
senior partner’s private account, swollen year by 
year for many years past, was enough to ^ow 
their solidity. Still, if Garling could act so 
recklessly as this, there was at least room for 
other husinesB men to gain a little credit for 
themselves. There was some comfort! in thinldUg 
that Garling was not quite immaculate. Eor one 
moment, when the messenger had gone, Garling 
stood with' a diabolic rebellion in his heart and 
eyes. Bate forced Mm to rescue the firm for Ms 
own sake, but he had well-nigh courage and hate 
enough to risk his own ruin and let crash the 
falling House. No ! There were still chances 
in the world even for Mm. He walked swiftly 
to the door of Lmnby’s room and rained down 
blows: upon its panels with his clenched hand. 
Mr Barnes came running into the corridor to ask 
what was the matter, and Garling seeing tliat he 
carried a heavy ruler, took it from him and made 
a ' very storm of noise. A voice answered- from 
witMn, and the head of the firm, looking, to Mr 
Barnes’s ■wild astonishment, like a drunken man, 
threw open the door. Garling entered the room; 
closed the door in hi? successor’s face, and .eccosted. 
Me late employer, 

‘Be .quick, or you will .be too late. ' A mes- 
senger mom the Bank has been :here to say that 
the ‘firm’s, account is overdrawn, -with heavy 
demands : to meet’ , Crossing the roomj ho shot 
hack the bolt, and threw open the sliding panel, 
—‘ Mr: Barnes,’ he saidy cool and calm - as ever, 
‘obbge me by sending for a hansom. At onc% 
if you please.’ The astounded Barnes once more 
shut out by the returning of the- panel, rang tlie 
bell: and transmitted Garling’s order. > The mers : 
chant facing Garling looked dazed and .- oreife 
whelmed with sleep. ‘I have everytMsgi in? 
readiness,’ said the esioashier. ‘ Oome.,with.:iqtfe'' 
-—there is not a minute to lose.’ * 1 

: ::Lumhy looked stupidly at Ms x^tch.j'i * A 
quarter to four,’ he said hea'vdly. ‘ What .the 
matter?’ 

‘Come with me,’ repeated Garling.^' 'Compose 
yourself. If you go to tho Bank tW:!^ such an 
air as tMs, the town will declare bankrupt. 
You look it.’ ' He spoke with qttiet soorn, not 
hurried by the pressure of events 'or swayed out 
of his usual possession of him.selfi 

‘ I have been asleep,’ said tlifi merchant. ‘What 
is the matter?’. ^ .*• 

-< ‘ Ruin is tbs master !’ wdad Garling, stirred 
at last.— Ban)Sl'iln''*th8 next - room ; heard : those 
awfuKtinh.eliiJ^<'‘«b&' words, and dropped into his 
chair 'wliite ak 'a ghost. — ‘Come with me, and 
■y'akc bp by-the way.’ If they were late, Qarhng 
A.lll.l 11*. t - t ibis liberty at a pin’s foe. ' The 
'looking weakly round, took up Ms 
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to open vaj box ; and I refuse to be responsible 
He must stand the , oOnseq;uenoe8. I can do 
notliing for him ! ’ , 

A. cry ;of, liorror' and indignation burst from 
the' crowd; but I was obstinate.: In vain they 
begged, prayed, entreated me to ‘give him some., 
thing.’ If I didn’t, the man would die.— I didn’t 
care ; serve him right. If I had not retreated 
to the sMp, I believe they Would have pitched 
me into, the doek. : The unhappy minion of the 
revenue Was put into a oah ; nibre, dead than alive, 
and taken to the hospital, where the house- 
surgeon carefully examined hia hand, and laughed 
at him; : He had a terrible fright ; snrtite 

vias a harmless , one. 

A sort ' of converse case :to this proves how 
necessary it is to study these reptiles attentively 
before venturing on liberties with them. There 
are two briUiant-ooloured snakes, common in 
South America, which resemble each other so 
closely that it requires some experience to distin- 
guish tliem apart ; even when compared together, 
the difference is not readily perceptible to an 
nnpractised eye. Both, are loosely ; known as 
coral snakes ; but one (Mlaps lemniscatns) is 
venomous, while the othei: (Omrhopm doliatm) 
is quite innocent. I had shown a specimen of 
the latter to a friend, who, without having ‘gone 
in’ for them scientifically, has not that horror 
of snakes which most people have, and he. had 
taken it in his hands without fear, on my assiuing 
him that its bite could do him no injrwy Some 
time afterwards he obtained possession of m Skm, 
which, deceived by the resemblance, he octualty 
handled and exhibited to his acquaintanoes for 
several weelta as harmless, until 1 met him, and 
demonstrated his error, bjr opening the serpent’s 
mouth and -showing him its fangs. Luckily .for 
him, he had- not kept the creature sufficiently 
worm to develop its full activity ; otherwise, it 
would inevitably have bitten- him. , 

; I frequently malce use of my tame boas and 
pythons, and less frequently smaller snakes; in 
the performance- of a nttle amateur conjuring^ of 
whicn I, am rather fond, and for which they are 
exactly fitted. Hot only does the presence of a 
living seroent create a sort , of atmosphere of 
traditional magic and sorcery in itaelfr-not only., 
does the possibility of such, a thing being hidden 
somewhere deter an audience from wishing to 
examine any piece of apparatus wMi too dose 
scrutiny,- but they lie concealed in such a smali 
space, that they may be carried about much more 
conveniently than : the rabbits, , guinea-pigs, and 
doves commonly employed for the, purpose. My 
two pythons, each about eight feet long, and a 
boa a trifle smaller, come out of a borrowed hat 
which, would seem absurdly: insu-flieient to*hoid 
one of them, ,:to those -nnacquainted with their 
nature and habits; and I can go down among 
my audience and ‘produce’ more moccasin, 


hat with, a shaking hand and began: ttf ..&a,w on 
his gloves., 

: ‘Have you the drafts made out?’ he asked. 

‘Y!es,’ said, Q-arlinc, thrusting them upon him 
ifith both hands. ‘ Gome !’ There, was a homhle 
impatience on Hm, now, and a , fear lest they 
;iould lose the hour. Ha had .to stifle this hurry 
and dread, wliilst he waUiM behind Lumhy 
through the offices. , 'Hie merchanlis : aspect 
a-wakened surnaises , among' the. . clerks, and it 
was told afterwards how his hands shook and 
how pale: he Was. , A hansom was. standing 
already at the door,; ■ and., they both entered. 
Garling gave Ms instructions to the driver ; the 
man touched his horse Vith Ms whip,, and they 
started. 

‘There is ample time,’ said the merchant to 
Mmself, consultMg Ms watch again. ‘1 could 
walk to the Banlc in less than the time we have.’ 
Jlia, face:; lost, its flushed and excited look, and 
the : old; expression came back into his eyes.: ■ He 
drew: himself together and crossed Ms arms upon 
Mb hteast, holding , in Ms right hand the docu- 
ttent3;::iWMeh meant recovered fortune and an 
sttooHed . name. As his mind h^an to play 

S &j lie fathomed the reason of Garlmg’s urgency. 

fCUiiouB situation,’ he said almost complacently. 
.^'^Was : . ever . scoundrel so anxious to disgorge 
before?’ 
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gnalie or snaKs, ; tliey ; to up tightly 

An it, to Mt tto fe warmth ; and 

I seoure tliem in this position: jnst before I want 
themi by quietly taming hp the flannel all round 
and reeving : a pointed bit of whalebone through 
it iminediately above the snake’s body. Thus 
I have it in a bag of eonveniont shape, and the 
smallest ypotsible oapaoity— as it would be impos- 
sible: to it into one of ten times the size.;, 
i on Withdrawing the whalehone, the oontained 
reptile; having found the restraint irksome, is 

■ ready to expand to a most astomshiiig lextent. 
The large ones .1 generally introduce all together 

: into a hat from the sermnte or hidden shelf, 
at the , hack, of a table or : chair ; while the 
small ones are concealed, singly or in couples, 
under the waistcoat, and in the numerous pockets 
and hpro/ondes which , go to make up a modern 
conjurer’s dress-coat. Sometimes, when I have 
not sufiloient time heforehand to coax them into 
bags, I All the ‘gold-fish globes’ with them, 
and use the same mdia-rUhber covers to secure 
them as are employed, in that trick, producing 
them from under a cloth in precisely the same 
way. 

In the , summer of 1880 I got a nasty squeeze 
from a big python in. the Jardin Zoologique at 
Antwerp, which laid me up for several days. I 
had, observed this suake, a female, about fomteen 
feet::lohg, in one of the dens, and from the white 
efflorescence about her lips, knew that: she was 
Buflffling from caries of the jaw with ulceration : 
of the mucous membrane, so fatal: to. snakes 
in eo'nfinemeut ; and having pointed this out to 
M. Vekemann, the resident Director, I obtained his 
permission to make trial of an ointment which I 
believed I had found efficacious in the early stage 
of .the disease among my own snakes. The fovu’ 
reptile dons in the Eon-house at Antwerp are not 
: so: commodious as those in the London Gfardena, 
notably in the absence of proper tanka, hut are. 
extremely ‘pretty’— lots 01 artificial rockwork 
framing a large mirror : at the hack, which has a 
vew: natural effect ; so that what the poor snakes 
lack in water they make up for in looking-glass. 
I came on the, following .morning, armed with my 
ointment j hut the lady had hstaken herseK, into 
a crevioe, of, the rooks, where one could scarcely 
catch , sight of her, much .less get at her. There 
.::W6re :: other pythons in the cage, some of them 
j .iiearly twenty feet long, some not more than five 
..■cr :sta; , hnt ta^ they projected their heads 

■ ands Qommenced, to hiss, they did not attempt 
>: to t attack j : .and the : keeper-^an. intelligent man, 

who , :^ok6.:;:Erench-^aid they would not come 
at us if we did not touch Ihem. A Ettle one 
jumped ; harmlessly at my leg as 1: Stepped over 
, him.,, -Pop sithreS. days the pythoness remained 
in her rooky, or rather plastery retreat ; but 
on the ' fcturth, d„ caught sight of her at the 
very top of thfi cage, and at once oEmhed up and 


brought her down. • 'The p 
in a worse stdte, • tliap I J 
came dowu quietly enou 
vous, ivas not spiteful’,, afid 
her. , 

Kow, as iU-luck would: 
ke^er was absent* ott'|thi 
•and his place was: flEed fo: 
from some other part of .tl 
nothing hut Flemish, of w 


thing’s mouth was 
anticipated. She 
and though ner- 
ovf ed, me , , tOibandle 

we, it, the regular 
jtotioular morning, 
le,^ time: by mother . 


profoundly, ignorant : as . he, most certainly iivas 
of ; the creatures under his : temporary charge. 
I. Went into . the den: with him, taking ., it for 
granted, of course, that he was accustomed to 
snakes, and gave him the box of ointment to 
hold , until I was ready to use it. When I had 
brought the pythoness fairly, down to the floor, 
I gripped her hard by the ; neck, which had 
the elfect*— as I intended it to have, and as it 
always has with snakes— of maldng her open her 
mouth, i , pressed her , head away from me . at 
the same tmie, to prevent her oatoliing hold of 
any , part of my , clothmg, in her , efforts to bite. 
In her fright and rage, she drew her body up 
across , my back, and twisted her tail, round, and. 
romid my other arm. AE that I now required 
of the keeper was, by teasing or. pinching her 
here and there, or by unwinding the tail when 
necessary, to cause her to shift her coils con- 
stantly, and prevent her resting long enough on 
one spot to apply undue pressure. My fees I 
could, protect ior myself with the left hand. 
This I concluded he understood, as a matter of 
course. I turned round to make a sign to him 
to be ready and to give me the ointment, when; 
judge, of my dismay as I caught sight of his 
stohd': face, with a sort of ditU impartial interest 
on it, looking' at me thi'ough the glass in front, 
and the door closed on the : outside h He had: 
got frightened by the noise of the other pythons, 
and had quietly gone out again. 

1 was about to make ou impatient gesture, when 
in tliat; same instant the serpent tightened on 
me so suddenly and violently that I momentarily! : 
lost consciousness, , I then found myself ; stags :: 
gering . about the den, fighting for life. I , ex- 
pected to feel my ribs give Way every imoment; 
:yet my chief fear at the time was of. falling , 
through the glass. I pushed the reptile’s : t6M 
away from me With all my might, lest: it should 
cross iiiy. breast, aad I: : can xememher catching 
sight of myselfr h mulberry-coloured figure, in 
the mirror. I knew, too,, that 1 was trampling 
: . about over the Other pythons, who, , furious 
l.at the disturhance, were, now darting about the 
den above and all around me in every direetion:;' 
and. I exerted every energy to keep my , feet, for 
I had. presence of mind enough left to, know 
: that if r went down it Would be all over with 
I me. The heat was stiffing. I could hear it ho 
■longer:; the cage spun madly round and roupd 
before my ;^e3, and everything seemed to flaipe 
and roar. I let go the head. The snake t^t^ij , 
sharply back over my right shotfider , tp . 

my face, hut did not bite me, and slid afftOit .to 
the ground. I just recolleot falling, toiust the 
door with outstretched hands, hut Uptamg mpro 
until I found myself sitting on thfe atspa outside, 
'coughing violently, while me jAlogmatio keeper 
was jmtting a ’’hdt key do,wh '^Inf.haok, for some 
occult reason. ■Is’brought npta’i®Ee blood, aiid 
drank a little brandy, I soon got 

better ; but I. tm, not jvell entagh to walk home, 
and the brriise 2^-, my .aid not fade for many 

a day. I sup’dim .thO.'vfeole affair did not last 


before my :^e3, and everything seemed to 
and: roar. ■ I let go the head. . -The. snake, ste 


sharply back over my right shnlfider':;, 
my face, hut did not bite me, and slid a 
the ground. I just recolleot falling oga 
door: with, outstretched bauds, hut iJDthh 
until I found myseK sitting on the stepa. 
coughing violently, while me ;^l(tgma*tic 
was jmtting a ’hot key do,wA ^Inf.haok, f 
occult reason. 'li’hrought npta’i®Ee bio 
drank a little brandy, I » 


better ; but I w 
and the biuise ; 
a day., I, supd 


Bilii 


I foxind it quite 
W^ately, the snake had only 
h§; body across my left side 
be encircled me with a whefie 
we':heeja'.'Crushed-.:!ll|-e''' 
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^ ^ Oimoxisly enongli, my left , arm -w-as qiiite 
paralysed, and I did not fully recover the; use 
of it for a weelc.; ^ I did not know it at the. time, 
,W. she must have pressed her tail .Under my 
armpit, and so compressed the . nerves; The 
aeddent was one of the stupidest, and most 
preventahle in: the world, .and.; was entirely 
- owing to my takiug: the wrong man into the 
' cage ; to assist Mne; I may add that I went in 
some days later with, the proper keeper, -and per- 
formed the operation, not only without danger, 
hut without the least difficulty. 

That serpents may be disorhninatively affec- 
tionate towards iniiividuala, beyond the mere 
instinctive ahsanee of fear, every one who' has 
kept them must know. To those who have not, 
I should he happy to allow my own pets to 
prove their, case. Gan a snake have sufficient 
intelligence to he: jealous? Jealousy is perhaps 
the . nearest approach to a rational attribute, 
sho'wing . some mental process of logical inference 
or . deduction, which animals evince. I don’t 
press the point, hut merely give ttie fact that 
.Totsey,' .my hoa, one of the gentlest and hest- 
. tempered . of snakes, who lives in a cage at perfect 
.peace . with two pythons, an anaconda, .a rat- 
.isnakej . a wasp-snake, and . several others, will 
inVariahly hite them, if I take them up when 
iShe. is on my shoulder. 

With regard to snake-bites, I have had some 
which were serious enough certainly, of which I 
. .may perhaps give an account at some .future date, 
when .1; pumiah in detail, the. experiments in 
t pursuit of which they were voluntarily recei'ved. 


THE FISPIERWOMAN. OF HONPLEUR. 

.A TAM OF THE FBENCS COMMUHB. . 

IN FIVE OHAPTBBS.— CHAP. IV. 

When M. le Sous-prefet entered the hreak- 
.'l^tsiiMom early the next morning, . he found 
.iihM'i 'Shsighter. and Madeleine awaiting him— the 
.;laW0r~;;ffiSi^m'hMng.; with doubt and fear, yet kept 
from utter despair by the young lady’s oncoiung- 
ing wofds. ' ‘ 1. 

‘Now, Madaihe, tell papa everything,* said 
Pauline. , ‘Ho not bo afraid. Papa is kind and 
:good, though he is . sometimes severe with wicked 
pe^le,’ > 

Madeleine told everything j 
and the prdfet was convinced that her husband 
was no Gommnnist, but was the. innocent 'victim- 
;Of : a vile, unprincipled, person seidring to gratify 
.his desire for yengeanoe, Stai, . he . knew not 
...how he ; could interfere : with any good result 
.finshehalf . of tlie. unfortunate young, fisherman. 
;;The::,;: court-martial was to. open at seven, o’clock 
sAat, morning. 

? t tin all probability,* he thought, ‘the poor man 
# , ali’aadjr condemned and sentenced, A few 
ffiinatfls would suffice for all,’ 

Fohad ordered a police sergeant to i.hring him 
'/AfftWort Of the results of the court-martifd, the 
Adffiafaitjwas iilosod. 

Tfc :Madeleine 

her . story when .; a ■ . servant 

&,t 4 iJi!aif:alof the sergeant. 

The priifet, quitted the room, and went to the 
sergeant, who .presented .ahto the report, 
In one hour, sixieSn pi'iso'tterS ; had been lound 

' -■ 


I 


giiilty and sentenced to death ! One had been 
acquitted ; hut third in the list appeared the 
name of Antoine Duroc, .fisherman, of Honfleur ; 
a rabid Gommnnist, guilty of inciting and leading 
a mob to attack a military guard, and of resoning 
a prisoner under arrest. The condemned were 
all sentenced to he shot,, at noonday, in a /ossa 
in the rear of .La Boquette, a prison near the 
Place Voltaire.. 

Antoine’s generous impulse, which had led him 
to release from arrest a youth whom he believed 
to be innocent, had brought his doom upon him. 
He did not attempt to deny the fact ; . and all 
he could say in extenuation, of his guilt wa.s tlurt; 
he believed the looor lad was imioeent. The young 
fisherman’s hold, manly appearance, in marked 
contrast with the aspect of the miserable,, ragged, 
dirty, and generally ill-looking prisoners who 
were tried at the same time, interested one or 
two of the younger officers of the court-martial in 
his favour. One of these young officers severely 
cross-questioned the witness Lnoien Pierrot. 

‘Who and what are you?’ he asked. ‘Can you 
deny the fact that you are a miserable spy, gaining 
your livelihood by denounomg and swearing away 
the lives of your fellow-men ?’ 

‘I am in the pay of the government,’ replied 
Lueien. ‘I have done my employers good ser- 
vice.’ . 

‘Silence!’ said the President of .fhe court- 
martial to the officer. ‘The man speaks the 
truth. — Such -wretches, however we may despise 
them,’ he added sottowce, ‘axe nece.ssary. evils, in 
such times as these.’ . . 

The favourable notice of the younger officers 
availed Antoine nothing. As wo have; already 
stated, he was condemned and sentenced to death ; , 
and. the report of the result of the court-martial 
was already in the hands of the sous^prifet, 
whose daughter had folio-wed him . from = . the; 
apartment, and now met Mm re-ascending ^i.the' 
sfoirs. 

. ‘Papoj you have heard had news,’ she said/ 
looking into her father’s troubled face. 

‘It has happened as I told you it would, Pau- 
line,’ replied the prdfet. A few . hours hence he 
will be Slot !’ 

‘No, papa, no!’ exclaimed the young girl,: 
arresting her father’s further progress, ‘How 
can yon tell that to his poor young wife? Papa, 
it must not— shall not be! There is yet time,.' 
You are acquainted with Monsieur le GtimSmb 
Beaumont, the President of .. the court-martial. 
Hasten to him, .papa, . Take the poor woman -with-: 
yon. Show Monsieur lo OdnOTcl the mayor’s ; 
letter j let the young wife tell ^ her own . story. 
Meanwhile, dear papa, I will pray earnestly for 
your success. But go at once ; lose not a moment . 
of time.’ 

‘ I will go, Pauline,’ replied the prdfet, after a . 
few moments’ thought. ‘1 will do my host ; hut ■ 
Ihave faint hope of snqcess, . Monsiaiu- le .Gdndral 
is, as you say, a friend of mine, and a just man. 
But he is stern and tmeompromising in the per- 
formanoe of what he believes to bo Ms duty ; and 
he is justly and terribly severe in hk deffiings . 
with the Oommnnists — 

‘But the poor man is not a Communist, papa !’ 
interposed Pauline. • ^ 

‘Perhaps, not j hut the Geueral helieireB Mm to. 
he one of those guilty, .. .bloMfStained.. wrotbhos. 
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If tie General -were to learn tie nature of my 
errandj I do not beEeye lie would see me. Never- 
theless, I wHl go,:; and will do mj utmost to save 
the poor Ilian.’ 

The prdfet and his daughter re-entered the 
room in -wMch Madeleine, in a dreadful state of 
suspense, was awaiting their return. She had 
feared that some ill news had arrived, and a 
glance at the faces of the prdfet and his daughter , 
convinced her that her fears were not ground^ 
"'.less- 

‘Monsieur, you have heard had news,’ she faintly 
gasped. ‘My hnshand— my : heloved Antoine 
She could not give ntteranoe to the 
dread word that was on her lips. 

It was necessary to acquaint her with what had 
occurred. 

‘Is convicted, and. sentenced to death ; hut lie 
may yet he saved/ said the priSfet. ‘Be calm, 
Madame/ Do not give Way to despair. Bear n;p 
bravely.' Much now depends upon yourself. 
Have you strength and eourage to accompany 
me immediately to Monsieur le Gfedral Beaumont, 
the President, of the court-martial that sat this 
morning?’ 

‘Monsieur, I have strength and courage to go 
anywhere— to do anything to save my poor 
innocent husband.’ ' 

‘Then come with me— come at once, just as 
yon are. You shall plead your husband’s cause 
with the General. Do not hope . too. much ; 
hut do ■ not . dospair of obtaining your husband’s 
pardon.’ 

The sympathies of the pr^fet were now fully 
aroused. He ordered the horses to be put to his 
carriage, and bade Madeleine follow him into the 
.courtyard. As she was leaving the room, she 
threw her arms round Pauline’s' neck and em- 
braoed’lier. ‘Mademoiselle, thou art an angel 
of goodness !’ she murmured. ‘If I succeed 
—and. my heart tells nie that the good . God 
will 'grant me success — it will ; be to the^ 
under heaven, that my Antoine will o-we his 
life. Thou wilt restore an innocent man to his 
-wife and babe, and wilt save his judges from 
imbruing their hands in innocent blood.’ Then 
she hastened after the pr4fet, and entered the 
carriage— 'which was already waiting in the court- 
yaid^with Mm. 

At the moment of the; prdfet’s arrival with 
Madeleine, the General was seated at a table 
in . Ms bureau which was stre'wn . with documents. 
A. commissionaire entered the room. ‘For 
' Monsieur. ■le Qdn^r all’ he said, presenting a 
longfolded'paper. ' 

: ^ The ■ GeHerM: glanced at the document. ‘ It is 
well. Yoil .may go. . There is no answer needed,’ 
he said. ;tov;;the eammissionaire. Then addressing 
Ms seoretaryi' who.: was writing at a table near 
by, he said : ‘ The ' government is determinecl 
'to keep us brtsy, Lagrange, Seventeen fresh 
arrests of Communists this morning,’ reading 
from the document.^ ,,r , , -i 

The commissionaire feapp^artd. 

‘■Wall, sir, what nowi’^ f^d'the General. 

‘ Monsieur le SouS'-pr'dfet wiAes to see your 
Excellency.’ 

‘Monsieur le Sous-prdfet®!' *Si&'0Wl Mm Up 
fnstantly. Was there need to ' aamouace m 
■visit?’ '' ! 

‘Some fresh intelligence, I presume^’ hewi 


on, . addressing the secretary, as the sonsrprMet, 
closely .followed by tbe shrinlcing, trembling 
Madeleine, entered tlie office. . 

‘ I hope, Monsieur le Gdndral, I do not intrude, 
in: visiting you at so eaidy an hour?’ said the 
prdfek"'. ■ 

. ‘Intrude! My good friend, you are welooma: 
at all hours [’ .replied the General.; ‘Pray, be 
seated; I ms just, saying to Lagrange, . when 
you. wpe announced, that: the go-vernment is 
determined/ to keep us busy. Seventeen fiesh 
arrests this / morning in my departhieirt ; and 
sixteen i scoundrels, Whom we tried this mornings 
will be sent on their long last journey to-day 
at noon. We make quick work of it ! The 
emissaries of the government— call- them spies, 
traitors, what you will— are active. They ate 
a pack of mean, contemptible rascals, no cWbt. 
But at such times as the present, they are 
a necessary evil. One Lncien Pierrot — the best 
bloodhound of the pack, and as base a villain, 

I believe, as ever drew breath— has alone 
denounced sixty Communists ! ’Twould not be 
amiss, when the Work is done, to send the 
fellow to Hades, to keep company : with the 
■wretches he has hunted to death. But he is 
an active, useful scoundrel withal — — Ha, ha !. 
Whom have we here!’ — catching sight , of 
Madeleine, who had crouched do'wn . behind 
the sous-prdfet.— ‘A fair follower of yonrs, eh? 
— ^But do not' tremble, little one. We ore rrever . 
harsh with the fair sex.’ ' . ^ 

Madeleine shuddered, and her heart sank in . 
her bosom.:. It seemed to her as if she heard . 
her husband’s doom pronouneed . in the barsh 
voice of the General, ■(vho could jest; while he . 
spoke', of shedding the blood even of misguided " 
and evil-minded men. 

‘Monsieur le G&^ral,’ said the sous-^rdfet; ; 

‘ tMs poor woman is the /unh'appy =. young wife : 
of the Honfleur . fisherman Antoine: 'Duroe, who 
was among the prisoners tried by OO'urt-martial 
tMs morning arid sentenced to be shot. Monsieur, 
there is every reason to believe that the poor man 
is innocent, and that he is the victim of the 
wretched spy, Lucien Pierrot, of whom you spoke. 
jUStnOW’-r 

Instantly the bearing of the General under- l 
went a change. ' ‘ Antoine Dnroc ! ’ he exclaimedy • i 
interrupting the prdfet, in a stem tone of; voice.;:, ; 

i jpcnllocf. t.lio TYinn • n. •• •finA-lrtnlnTitT,,./; * 

intelligent, 
those men v 
poverty-stric 


|il|Tj|||V^^KVn anrcM FSItSiI ‘<Jia 1 


majority of 

S e and 
lotion. 
you, of all 1 
demned Ooi 
must have ti 
are, as a n 
innocence. 
Ms guilt, an 
part he had 
from arrest, 
most to be 








iprSteStattons of 
evefi confessed 
el proud of the 
, |.a,:.:'<SUsi>0'cted';: m;a'h :■ 
!$S ;:'D:nrofl...'’tha't' . -are'/ 
t;te|/nu)&t. . deserving:;: 

replied :the prdfetj 
Durpn’^ confession— of which I have heard— goes 
' g'Jti^iilion, to prove Ms innocence of the 
aides preferred against him. Tire poor 
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fellow 'believed tlia prisoner under arrest—a.mere 
lad — ^to be iiiaocent ; and actuated by tie generous 
impulss of tlie moment, he set the prisoner free. 
The assertion that Dm’oo: is a : Commimist is 
certainly untrue. The young man, who was never 
in Paris until a day or two ago, does not know, 
the meaning of the term, and has never troubled 
his head, with any. poEtioal questions. Tins 
-fact I cm . prove: hy means of a letter from 
Monsieur le .Maire of Honflenr, who has, known 
the honest yotmg fisherman from , his .boyhood. 
If. yon, Monsieur, will read the letter, I have 
received, and will hearten to the story of Duroo’s 
heart-broken young wife ’— — 

>‘I will read nothing-— hearken to nothing. 
Monsieur,’* interrupted the General, who had 
listened with angry impattenoe to the speech of 
The prdfet. ‘ The man has , been proved guilty ; 
he is a dangerous fePow. I cannot reconeider 
: his .case; * Besides, even if he has been wrongly 
'sentenoedj' which, I do not beHeve, there is no 
time to malte further inquiry into the matter. 
It is now ten o’clock. At: noon, two hours 
hence, flie sentence of the court-martial will be 
-.cairried out’ — 

A wild cry of anguish , fcom Madeleine, who 

f ava way to despair on hearing her husband’s 
own thus carelessly alluded to, interrupted the; 
' remarks of the General. , She wvould . have sunlc 
down to the floor had not , the; pr^fet siippdrted 
her in his arms. But instantly recovering from, 

- .Ae* faintness that was steaHUg,- : 'over i her,* she. 
threw ha’self on her kneea - hefore - the , stern 
arbiter : of , her -hnsband’s,:': fatei :imd: :,tearfhi]^ 
-entreated: him toiHsten to-her story, , :■ ,!* , 

::- ‘Rise, rise,, young- womahj’: s.wd th^, -General, 
though with less, .sternnesa m his .vpfre. ‘It is 
molessito.’kneel .to m >1 .oaiihGt. Mairken te, 
such appeals,.' -.-Were I- toi'hearken ito -due, I 
must -hearken to others. .: Besides, as I ha've-, told, 
you, it is too late to interfere with a sentenoe 

! ’ ‘i;eh:I,.belieYe to, have been, justly proaetthoed.? 
Aeinpted to-: assist the- weeping, young, woman 
but heedless of this attempt, 
stfil jkneeling, proceeded to tell the 
story ‘of „the cruel threats and persecutions of 
Luoien Pierrdtj and the General, in spite of 
himself, was toompelled to listen to the tale. 
She told how it happened that her husband 
had come to Paris only a few days _ after his 
return - from a long .voyage. ; that, having heard 
of -the: troubles in Pans,: she had dreaded some 
evil would . befall him, , and had urged him to 
retarn as soon as. -possible ; ending by- declaaing,: 
-in Words which- her earnest and : passionate love 
made eloquent, that- the simple-hearted flsherman- 
was incapable of intentional 'wrong-doing, _ , ; : : 

, The stern General, who listened impatiently at 

S i: gradually became interested- in the weeping 
S: -storyi .until ' at length , he .began , to think 
:,the- young fisherman might- after .all pos- 
‘eibly'be innocent. Pie read the mayor’s letteid 
■‘“'’“ch ha, - had hitherto declined to notice, and 
' 'pipra. evidently convinced that Madeleine 
-’ ‘thei 'truth, -and: -that her hnshaiid -wat 

e uoien- Pierrot’s designs. - 

g:,- .woman,’ he said in , a* gentle 
ife|)^a^^s|ied the weeping girl to her feet. 

lutside' 'the oifice, and the next 
■Qp^e,'bteathle8s with haste,. 



entered the room. ,‘ Pardon, Monsieur le. GSn&al/ 
gasped the commissionaire, as he handed to the 
General an official-looking doemnent. ‘I bring 
a letter of the utmost importance from Monsieur 
ie Dooteur Veron, M^decin en Chef at the Hopital 
Beaujon.’ . 

The General opened the letter, glanced . over 
it, and then read , alotid as follows , : 

Mohsibur , PE Genebal - BKAiTMON'r— I _ have 
to acquaint your Excellency that Lueien - Pierrot, 
the denouncer and the : chief witness ' against 
the fisherman Antoine Duroe, who was tried by 
court-martial this morning, ■was assassinated by 
some person, whose friend he had hunted: to his 
doom, almost immediately after he .quitted the 
court. He lived only a few minutes ; but during 
that interval he confessed that, actuated hy a crav- 
ing for revenge,! he had sworn falsely 4 g£^t the 
man Duroe, whom he now declared to be innocent 
of all the charges preferred against him, sa-ve that 
of rescuing a prisoner Whom he believed, to be 
innocent. The spy— pity that the go-vernm^t 
is compelled to employ such viTetches— died 
in great agony, entreatmg with his last breath 
.that his confession should he instantly conveyed 
to Monsieur the president of the court-mar- 
tial.'' 

„ (Signed), Hbhei Vesor, Hopital Bpaujon, 

‘Thank heaven ! . My husband’s innocence is 
proved 1,’ ; exclaimed Madeleine, lipraiteg her, . 
'clawed- hands. 

- ,f‘SaVe that he .rescued ; from : arrest, a .susdeeted,: 
criminal, ' ; Madame/ ! ; said - -the : Gmeral,' ,:! ; .IBut I, 
beHeve that' yp.ru: ; , husband': aofed&tthat iifrsta^^^^ 
imder 'an, impulse', qf , the' .mdmeht;',, Met/’!r,k^^ 
not 'hotv to act.!. His 'ipawlon ' must 'he,, granted 
by : goyernment,! aiid ' thei A ' is ! no ' time;' to make 
the,'neoessaiiy/appHcattom!:;!At':jdl; .events,, I 'Will, 
,fake,:it imon myself, to stay huBband’s:,6XB0u- 
.tion,! and will take the necessary, 'measuras to' have 
the pardon ratified aftervrards. ' But I fear it 
la even now too late. The prison of La Eoquette, 
is far distant; it is long past ten o’clock, and at 
noon, the sentenoe of tke court-martial will he 
carried out.’ . 


VAGBAHOr AND MENDIOANOY. 

Bv the-courtesy of the editor of TM MM we are 
enabled to, . reproduce the , able: remarks on . the 
above subjeot which appeared, in Ha paper on the 
lOth of June, The, article is as follows : 

The Howard Association has published a useful 
Report [published at sixpence, by Mr S. Harris, 
bookseller, Bishopsgate Without, : London] on the 
Bxxhject of vagrancy and mendioanoyi .evils which 
for years .‘ past , have engaged a great -deal *'of : 
-attention.,:. . It will perhaps be remembered that 
the Howard Association was founded for the 
express ptupose of promoting the best methods 
of treating criminals and preventing crime, and 
the object of the present Report is Ihe education 
of : the public mind in: reference to the chuses and 
prevention 'of the constantly increasing evils of: 
vagrancy and its attendant consequences. - The 
tolerance, we might almost say the fa'vour, of the 

^ ^ci] 
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puTDlio is the original Houroe ol almost the whole 
of the evils which are HOW complained of. Borne 
firmriess is Heeded: in rejecting the importuHities, 
of those Vrhovwoiild persnade ns they are starving. 
Beggars may he relieved, or, as/ some wonld 
say, bdnsidsred, withont due regard for the 
: coHseq^uenoes. = In. some of the pastoral parishea 
.of ; 'hrorthiimberland^ according to Sir 

Ohailes has. become, such an 

mtolerable, huisance, that when the labourers 
are ' away on distant farms, the women often 
• lock, themselves xip, or keep loaded guns at hand, 
as a protection against tramps. . In other parts of 
the oomtry the population is less scattered and 
better able to protect itself ; but in . all parts 
where tramps and mendicants are ‘considered,’ 
in the sense , of being tolerated and even en- 
couraged, all other intei'ests must suffer more dr 
less. 

The treatment of this particular class of 
criminals, who are invariably guilty of soliciting 
alms, and are generally thieves and pilferers 
besides, varies in different parishes, according to 
the particular views of the local authoritiea In 
some districts the vagrants are received in the 
casual wards with a hospitality which they highly 
appreciate. ' As Earl Stanhope observed in. a oom- 
munioatioh to the Howard Association, the slack- 
managed workhouses are crowded /with casuals,, 
but, on the contrary, very few beggars visit the 
strictly managed houses. At Sydenham, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, mendicants 
have, successively flourished and multiplied, or 
suffered almost complete extinction, according to 
the treatment. Some years ago the magistracy, 

, the police, and a committee of local residents 
Cpmhined. for the purpose of a stringent course 
of treatment, and the evil was checked. Unfor? 

: tunately,, it. has , sinoe been again fostered by a 
course of treatment, whiobj wherever, it may be 
practised,. is always, , successful in multiplying the 

inimher of tramps and . 

To a partial extent them increase in some dis- 
tricts has been due to agricultural .depression. 
That ' they have increased in certain localities 
there can he no doubt,, The Beport of the Kent 
: Mendicity -Society shows that the number of cases 
‘ of relief .'granted to casuals at the w;orkhduaes in 
that county .during the past six. yea,rs jias gradu- 
ally mcreased'from forty-six thousand seven hun- 
; dred and thirty-two to one hundred and forty-four 
thousand ekht-himclred and sixty -one per annum.. 
But as a rule,: 'mendicity a vagrancy are ‘profes- 
sions’ not Very much influenced by the state of the ' 
labour-market, and' they are, under all ordinary 
' circumstances;: capabld -of ; suppression, or, nt auy- 
rale of being kept , under i reasonable limits. 
Lenient af! the law may. be, its stricter admini- 
stration would BuiSoe fQm.|t}je diecoimagement of 
paupers to an extent Wmoh only the initiated 
Seem at present to recognise. .So'.j&r as the magis- 
trates are concerned, little; ■' if,. lahy; additional 
'•legislation is .perhaps 'requiredys though , it 
certainly desirable that all magistrates, shoul 
enforce the law, instead of allowr 


a dead letter, and that: hoards of guardians and 
magistrates should act in unisom . 

/Mr. Albert Pell’s Bill proposes to increase the 
efficiency of boards of guardians, by /giving them 
power, to detain vagrante for severm days' labour 
in the iinion workhouses. They ought at any- 
rate to he detained long enough for legal investi- 
gation, and punishment when Ueoessary- But the 
genuine laboiu'er in search of work sliould have 
the means afforded him of proving his /identity . 
by presentatioii of. a way-tieket or 'other pledge . 
of . character, so that he may proceed- on his way 
without: detention. ^ If every industrious . casual 
had the opportunity afforded, him of proving 
Ms true character, and if. relief were in aU. eases 
assured, each ease being then immediately investi- 
gated by the parish officer, and, if necessary, ' by . 
the magistrate with a view to, punishment when 
deserved, one of the most pressing causes of in- 
discriminate ahns-giving by the public— the appre- 
hension of a possibility of the destitute beir^ 


starved— 'wonlii he happily removed. Eor that 
reason it may he desirable that any vagrant should 
he at once received end at once relieved. , 

At the same time, it cannot ■ he denied that • 
the number of casuals m invariably regulated 
by their treatment. The law provides for each 
a claim to a comfortable lodging, a good bed, a 
bath, night-clothes, and a meal ni^t and morning ;, 
and these comforts might be expected to encourage . 
vagrancy. But some of them are not appreciated, 
In a union, in a southern county,, where, casuals 
had become a considerable burden, the master, 
of the workhouse reported that ha had. vary much 
diminished the niunber by a rigid enforcement, 
of ‘the, bath.’. Parliament prescribed ‘the tub 1 
with kind intentions, probably ; but in practice: 
it is found that casuals regard, this teBt/wi% 
invariable hostility, eBpeoiaUy , in.- the -' winfsm 
Another hint for the cffioielS' is that the morning 
‘task of .work prescribed by law sliould be made 
a real task. Wo would point out, too, that in. 
our. experience, another most effective ‘test’ has 
been applied in the form of solitude. In some : 
ffistricte separate cells have been’ provided for 
the vagrants, and the .‘house’ thus fitted up has 
bean speedily forsaken, in favour of estahEsbments 
where unrestrained companionship .is permitted, , : 

■■Eor the purpose of BUjppressmg professional 
vagrancy, it is absolutely necessary that, the duties . 
of the executive should be. sternly performed.: , 
But neither the law nor the executive., ean,.,:alohb/: 


is at present addicted to indisorimmate: chaAty. 
Not-withstandiug all the i^enloua pkaiS’ 'and 
suggestions of experienced officials or^pwbrs who 
have studied the subject of vagi'anoy and mendi- 


nave studieu tne supjeot oi vagrapoy ana menax- 
cancy, it is re]uctan% admitted, ^veh ky those 
who are most sanguine as to the bucefa of remedial 
measures, that comparati'Vely Ettle" can be aooom- 


reoognifie fciat thejf jiroditce ^6 evils winch, fclieir 
misdeed ohanity/^' infended to mitigate. If 


direct , encoiiragemeat ta .lies. 

id dec^pficu. ' 
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We are more oTerrira with vogrante in Enelaadj 
it is said, than any other country except Spain 
and Italy, and the cause must be looted for in 
our wealth rather than our poverty, and in that 
perennial fountain of benevolence which exists 
among the people. On this part of - the subject, 
the Howard!' Report informs iia that womeu are 
' responsible for half the ill-directed .. charity com- 
plained of. One of the correspondents of the 
Association) an experienced member of a board 
of guardians, gives examples of the deceptions 
by which women, he says, are imposed upon by 
a clever and expert ti'amp, ‘ He eounterfeits a 
cough,’ says this authority j ‘ he has a blister upon 
his chest ; he knows how to perform a“ fit he 
has a thousand-and-one crafty shifts by which 
to impose upon the unwary ; besides hie budget 
of piteous tales, which would do credit to flie 
invention -of a practised novelist.’ It would 
.appear, rtheiu ithat tire chief difflonlty attending 
the ' is that mendicancy is 

fostered and supported by ‘the million,’ ‘The 



5 '?:- 

r-s-Tv . , ■■ '"Sa 


r money: given -at cottage doors,’ we read in the 
v' Renortj t to habitual mendicants in a single year 
: pr®ably exceeds tweutyfold what the working- 
;. ■■ idashes ■ contribute to real charitable and beneficent 
fi'bbj'eetsi’ It is the poor who are most plundered ; 

: ;i ®nd it is a curious fact, rvhioh shows what a secure 
, s position the class in question holds in the present 
state of public feeling, that tender-hearted, simple- 
: ininded women whose own children are not too 
well fed, are least able to resist the hypocritical 
appeals of tramps and impostors. Magistrates 
and" boards of guardians niay^ put tire . vc^anta 
. in the stocks, out off their tobacco, confine them 
in cells, and inflict a 'religious service upon them 
night and ntomiug, which they very much detest 
blit they cannot institute stocks or solitary sleep- 
. Jng-oells for ‘the million.’ And, therefore, the 
: ••mind of the million being nninstructed,: all efforts 
to, diminish the evils eouiplatned of must for the 
ifprseent prove sadly ineffective. 

S Ifhe Howard Association, in common with all- 
wlihihaYe'^oa^ly studied the subject of vagrancy 
and mendicancy, anticipate the ultimate dis- 
* ' coura^ement' of these evils, if they cannot be 
altogether '-suppreSsadj-in ‘tire spread of enlighten- 
: laentiamong. the^ ..public/ ' Meanwhile, the manage- 
ment on the part of the executive should 
4 rindoubtedly be more strict in many of the 
nnions, so that the minimum amount of evil 
may be : /endured, even if, for the present, it 
cannot he completely cured,' Several attempts 
have been made to regulate charity and render 
; it more reasonable, especially by satisfying the 
: public: in. regard to the : danger of . starvation,.- 
■' )taiu :Amyatt, chief constable of Dorset, is the 
' of a plan by which bread tickets: are 

j uted among vagrants, and these each being 

i exBhahgeable at certain shops in the district for 
a pound of bread, private relief is said to be 
niraged. There is a ‘Berkshire system’ as 
a- 1 Dorset plan/ wMch also aims at feed- 
il®« travellers seeking for . work, and 
the^ police to .proseeiite professionalV 
,ys.:-jfltris-, doubtful if either plan has been 
I entirely -ButSeessful. And even if the stringent 
resobajohs ^-adopted this year at the quarter- 
sessions, JJcweaijtle, were carried into, effect 
throughout, t^^&eo'mitiy, it may be feared that 
'•’■e stream of fflis'diroiJted ohajity would continue 



to . flow. : It is for that reason that the facts 
presented in the Report of the Howard Associa- 
tion might, be very advantageously circulated 
by the Press. 

REMINISOENOES OR A VISIT TO 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Vekt shortly after the return of Sir John 
Franklin from the Lieutenant-governorship of 
Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania as it is now 
more generally called, he sailed on Ms last ill-^ 
fated voyage to the Arctic seas. Only a few 
months previous to his retirement from his high / 
official position, I visited Hobart-Town, on board 
the jPesfon/ee, m old East India Company’s 
cruiser, which had been chartered by the govern- 
ment of India to convey military and naval 
convicts to Van Diemen’s Land. It was the 
custom in such cases to appoint a naval surgeon 
to accompany the transport-ship, who had the 
sola command over the convicts ; and also another 
naval officer — generally a pasBed-midshipmQn“-as 
an assistant to the surgeon, in his governing . 
rather than in his medical capacity. I - was 
appointed to accompany Dr Clarke ; and for the 
sake of the change, I accepted the appointment 
joyously, for it gave me liberty to do pretty 
much as I pleased, and released me for six 
months from the restraints of naval discipline. . 

The military con-yicts on board were in many . 
respects to be pitied. They were aU Englislimen j- 
and most of them had been tran.sported for 
offences which, had they been civilians, ' WDuld ' 
have been punished simply by a sentence of a 
month or two of imprisonment. "With the naval 
convicts it: was different j they were chiefly what 
are termed in India ‘Portuguese,’ that is to 
say, they were descendants of the original Portu- 
guese settlers at Goa and other parts of the 
Bombay coast. These Portuguese convicts, though 
mostly mere youths, were convicted of such crimes 
as mutiny, piracy, stabbing, : theft, and even 
murder. It was necessary to keep a strict guard, 
over them; and it needed not that one should 
be a disciple of Lavater, to read their characters 
in the gloomy, malignant expression of their 
othemvise handsome features, Besides these, there 
were several female passengers, one or t-wo of them 
wives of. military convicts, who; as a great favour, 
had been permitted, with their children, tQ : aocom- 
pany them husbands ; and others who, in conse- 
quence of the good conduct, of their husbands, 
previoiTslf transported, , had : been permitted to 
rejoin them. 

All went well until two or three, days previous 
to our arrival at Hobart-Town, ; The clay beforej . 
there had been a heavy gale of wind; hut it 
liad subsided, though there was still a nigh sea 
running, and the ship rolled uneasily • The 
female passengers, with their children, however, 
ha'ving been necessaiily confined between decks 
during the gale, were glad to come on deck again 
to breathe the fresh air ; and despite the rolling 
of the ship, they had nearly aR come up, and 
were dinging to the bulwarks, anxiously looking 
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out for thaaiidiintams of K wliieli it was 

expected would /tecome, yiaiHo. Among 
tliQ oHildren was a remaricably beautifnl- little 
boy of times years bid, file son of a soldier In 
Tasmania. flMs Ritle fellow was a great favourite 
and, pet of: all oil board, and .was fond of run- 
: ning about tie decks and playing -vvitli tbe 
V sailors, ; : Presently tbe startling cry was raised ! 

‘ A, cliitd , overboard !’ It was the little feUoW I 
liaye just alluded to, wbo bad escaped from bis 
motlier’s arms and slipped overboard. , Tlie 
motber fainted ; tbe w'onlen screamed ; tbe 
sailors came rusbing up, from below; while, in 
obedience to tbe command of the. officer, tbe. 
Watcb bn deck proceeded to heave the ship to 
tbewind. 

Tbe captain, wbo bad been on deck tbrougbout 
tbe continuance of tbe gale, had gone to bis cabin, 
worn out with fatigue. He was awakened, how- 
ever, from bis sound , slumber by tbe unusual 
noise, and naturally anticipating that some serious 
accident bad occurred, be rushed on deck in bis 
shirt sleeves, as lie bad lain down. ‘What is 
the matter V be inquired, in. great alarm. 

The accident was explained to him ; and tbe 
distant form of the, child, now appearing like a 
mere speck, seen from time to time on the crest 
of a wave, was pointed out 
, ‘ Be smart with the boat, my men!’ bo cried; 
and casting b^ bis shoes, be sprang, without 
another word, over the taffraB into, the water, 
a depth of twelve or fourteen feet, and; struck 
out boldly in the direction in which be bad seen 
the child. He was an admirable swdmmer, and 
had saved the lives of sailors on three different 
occasions under similar circumstances. His pro- 
gress was watched with breathless interest. He 
was freqiiently lost to sight in the trough of the 
sea ; and sometimes it was thought that the child 
had sunk, and then it was' seen again, , a mere 
black speck on the water. Sometimes the captain, 
himself was so long: out of sight, that fears were 
expressed for his safety ; but he reappeared, still 
swimming boldly on. At length he was seen 
to reach the child ; but he was so far away, that 
many , doubted whether he had saved it. He 
could be seen now remainiug stationary ; but 
none could he^ certain, even with the aid of a 
royglass, ' whether he: had the child with him. 
The general; belief was that he had seen, the 
infant; sink, and ’.feeling his strength exhausted,, 
and : perceiving the uselessness of swimming 
farthav ws® waiting for the boat to come up to 
him. 

MeanwhilSj. the men in the boat were pulling 
with all , their .might, though their progress was . 
difficult in sueh aheavy; sea, and to us on board, 
it seemed paiafiiEy slow, 'W'e feared that the 
captain’s strength;: would be utterly exhausted, 
and that he would sink ere it reached liim. At 
; length, ho was seen to Be dragged on board ; but 
even now,: it .:was;;ibipossible to discover if the 
: child also was saved. 

AU was now silent 2 enough on board, . The 
women had ceased their^ cades, and their lips only 
moved with murmured prayers, as they watched 
with : almost breathless ;:,aimp%;i;.th& . return of 
the boat. At length it effihe '‘alongside. The 
^captain was lying across the stcyn-sheets 3 but 
tho child was safe, and strange to say, ahue." 
It was soon lifted on. boerd, and the next mpmcui 


was clasped in . its mother’s . arms. The mother 
aiid .severai of the women wept for joy. : : 

Tlie captain had been talcen on ' board com- 
pletely. exhausted. He had seized the child’s 
clothes With his teeth, and thus kept its head out 
of tlie water .; but, as he said, lie , felt that he 
was unable to . swim a :Bingle stroke to .meet the: 
■boat, and was compelled to await its arrival, t 
need not speak ot the recepition he met with. 
It is enaiigh to say that the mother threw herr 
: self -at his feet, and clasping his : loiees, ; Wliil6 
tears ran down her cheeks^ called upon heaveh' td 
bless and rew'ard him.: The other females .were 
scarcely less affected and grateful. The captain, 
was assisted to liis cabin and went to bed ; .while 
the child, When its wet garments Were replaced 
by dry ones, speedily recovered its composure, , 

: Two days afterwards we entered the harbour Of 
Hobart-Towu, and had hardly let go our anchors 
ere a boat was seen approaching from the shore; 
in which were the Lieutenant-governor and Lady 
Franklin, attended .by them body-guard, iu the 
lielit-blue' colonial uniform. The customary 
salute was fired, and Sir John and Lady BraukUn 
came on board. Sir John inquired respecting the 
convicts; while Lady Franklin — aS;W;6 subse- 
quently learned was her constant custom when 
female convict or emigrant sMps entered the; hatr 
hour — collected the women and children aroimd 
her, questioned them as to their expectations and 
future prospiects, aud in tlie present instance 
promised to have the wives 'conveyed to their 
husbands with all |)ossible despatch. She also, 
inquired as to their conduct on board, and. their 
means of living when they went on shore; 
presented those who could read with traotsy and 
promised to assist them to the utmost of , her 
ability so long as they behaved themselves 
— a jiromise which she afterwards carried, into 
effect. ■■■ .'.v: 

After. Sir John had examined. the convicts, he 
asked to he introduced to the government officers, 
and . then descended with his lady to the cabin 
to partake of .refreshments, 

.1 was greatly struck with the contrast between. 
Sir John Franklin and his wife. Sir John had 
already acquired fame as an Arctic explorer, and 
on this account, I, a youth of eighteen; regarded 
him with much greater interest than : I should 
have done had he been merely the. Lieutenantt; 
governor of Tasmania. He Was a , tall; . porfe; 
florid-complexioned man, with a head slightly 
bald, of very commanding pro,senc6, and mm 
a : .cheerful, benevolent expression of ommt'en- 
ahee. 

: Lady ' Franklin looked 
side. She was a slight; di 
with, gentle, interesting . fe 
voice. Rather below : 4 tc: 0 

she: seemed stni. less ste^ „ 

her stalwart husband.-; ^f'h'ey X^niainecl about 
an hour,: and. then left'Ihe; sniTfa salute being 
fired on their .'doplctur^. ^tihad, however, an 
opporturnty of ■ becoming ,bettfer acquainted, with ; 
them than I -eeuM .Sdfeihfe'' Rave become during 
their ■hJfiqf''iv4^3fctliS slnp; for before , he, left 
the.;.yeMelj.sf%!J3#h; the. naval surgeon; 

the Jeanfamt lilfh feyself to dine at his residence, 
'the' ‘the next day. 

' '(«& 4-1,^ 


ii; low 
tature, 


yllph Franklin had heard from the srlrgeon 
f||itihg to Captain Birie’s gallant conduct in 
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plaiats,: and would Imye Ms own way in every- 
thing ; and they .really liked him the better for 
itl , Lady Eran^ added with; a smile, 

‘ Would: haVe me resign the Lieiitenaiit-governorr 
ship, and return to England to settle down for 
life. Bnt that wonld hardly content me. I 
long .again: to : be oii the qrmrter-deok—again to 
push mrward the explorations in the Arctic seas, 
which I.b6liev6 ::it to be England’s duty to carry 
out,: imless: , she is prepared to see the laurels of 
success plucked from her, and worn by some 
other country.’ 

If these .were not the exact words of Sir 
John Franklin, they are: nearly so, and they 
express the tone of his conversation. : lie com- 
plained bitterly of the apathy that existed with 
regard to Arctic exploration, and more than once 
repeated his fears that if England did not move 
more energetically in the matter, the grand 
triumph would be achieved by Amerio% France, 
or Bussia. Still, he seemed to feel an; assurance 
that he would yet . have an opportunity to 
contimie the prosecution of the object he had 
most at heart, through private' enterprisB; ::,That 
both he and Lady FrahkHn were heartily sick 
of Tasmania, was apparent in all tlieir conversa- 
tion. . ■ ■ . . 

The naval surgeon^ was obliged to return to 
the ship the next day to send away his reports 
and settle other matters in connection with his 
duties. .1, however, h^cl literally nothing to' do. 
My . duties throughout the voyage from India 
had been little more, than a sinecure : .and : Sir 
John Franklin, who was always fanamcable for 
his. great kindness to the young . officers Ms. 
profession, invited me to remain until the . ship 
was ready to return to India f and . I .' oil my 
part was nothing loath to exchange the confine- 
ment of a transport-ship for the comforts of a 
pleasant dwelling on shore, and the opportunity 
of roaming at pleasure over the country. . ; ' 

Sir John seemed never to -be happier , than 
when speaking of Ms : former voyages ; and 
he encouraged me to converse freely with :hiin, 
as we strolled over the grounds together or 
rode out into the connti-y. He had 'a complete 
and most perfect and elaborate set of charts of 
the Arctic regions, so far ; as they had then been 
explored, upon which . liis o^vh explorationB, aiid 
those of Captains Parry and Boss, and other Arctic 
explorers were distinctly: marked out ;: aid ;it 
was his greatest pleasure of an evening to display 
these charts and point out the spots he had visited; 
also tracing the courses he ' W''ould endeavour to 
pursue, if it should. : ever be his ‘ good fortune,’ 
as he expressed' himself; again . to be : emplciysd 
in what was the great hobby of his life. There 
was not a point he had discovered, nor a spot 
that he had .visited,' respeotiQg which he had: not 
some anecdote to teU or some narrow escape 
to relate. And to me it was delightful to listen 
to these anecdotes from 'the lips of a man who 
had , bravely dared and overcome the perils of 
wMch he spoke, and who had already rendered 
his name famous as one of the boldest aid most 
energetic and persevermg_ of Arctic discoverers. 
Besides, I confess that it was flattering to my 
pride to hear a post-captain and a Lieutenant- 
governor conversing thus freely with a young' 
midshipman, and ehoonr^ing' me to' express my 
own opinions, and listening to them kindly and 


saving the life of the child at the,:iinminejit lisk;. 
of his own ; and the woman, with many :praiseS: 
and blessings, had acquainted - Lady Franklin 
with the particulars, the glad mother proudly 
showing the beautiful boy whom: she had so 
nearly , lost. The captain was considerably raised 
in the Lieutenant-governor’s estimatioa . in con- 
sequence ; and . as the: women,: when they got 
on shore, quickly, spread : the . story; he heeame. 
the: Hon of the day. The: newspapers' published 
an account of the affair ; and he was aii object of 
curiosity and admiration so long as he remained 
in porfe -It is not always that temporary celebrity 
is BO weE meritedi . 

To return,' however, to Sir John and: Lady 
Franklin. . The Penns was a pretty, park-like 
place, a Lew miles out of the to wn, to wMch the 
governor was fond of retiring from the bustle 
and .ceremony .of Government -House. It was 
■not: very large ; hut the house was snug and 
;:comfortablei|- and: the gardens and grounds weE 
plantedy.iand kept in excoEent order. : 

I At 'the appointed time, we made our appear- 
ance at the 'Pemis as the governor’s guests. A 
ifewnf the members of the government, and one 
or 'tyo merchants from the town,' were also 
:pB.ea8ntj and the dinner passed off as sUch clinneiB 
-of ’ ceremony generaEy do. Some of- the guests. 
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attentively, i;! spent a pleasant visit at tie Penns, 
and was sorry to retnrn to tie slip. ^ 

While we lay in pori^ an emigrant-ship and 
a fenxale conv&t-ship /arrived— the latter, one of 
^ the last, if not the last, female conyiot-ship that 
left the • sliOres of England ; and Sir John and 
Lady Eranilin visited them hoth immediately 
on /their /arrival. It was her ladyship’s chief 
pleasure, ,and she seemed to regard it as a duty, 
to, exert herself to the rrtmost for /the benefit 
: of the younger female emigrants, ,and also for 
/sitoh feniale convicts as had cohdneted them- 
Belves weE during the voyage, and whose offences ^ 
a&ihst the laws of their country Were such as 
afforded hope that, removed from the temptations 
: of vice and poverty, they might yet redeem their 
characters and prove nsefiE members of society. 
It must be recollected that in those da;p, I 
when there was a scarcity of females in the 
Australian ■ colonies, young ' women were often 
transported for offences which would , nowadays 
be punished by .a few months’, or even a few 
weeks’ imprisonnientw / • 

On landing, the female convicts were taken to 
a government penitentiary, where suitable em- 
ployment Was ; lound for them, Persons, how- 
ever, in need of female servants were permitted 
immediately to , engage such as they thought 
might, suit ' them ; and many yoimg women 
were at oilce . employ ed as housemaids, nurses, 
and/ dressmakerB, those who engaged theiu being 
answerable ' for their, good conduct, and bound' 
at certain periods to send in a report of their 
behaviour to the government. Such servants of 
course received no wages beyond such douceurs 
as their employers thought proper to give them 
as a, reward for good behaviour. ^ Moreover, after 
a certain period— four months, I believe-— female 
convicts whose oonduot had i been satisfactory 
were perniittod to. marry any respectable and well- 
conducted free emigrant who was willing to talce 
them, and had first obtamed permission from 
the governor. The husband, moreover was held 
answerable for them, and compelled , to report 
them at/ stated periods to the officials of the 
/ government. Such marriages Were very freguent ; 
aid it ' Was said that many' good-looking young 
girls were picked out immediately, upon their 
arrival by " men who were .in search of wives, 
aid who hept an , eye , tipon them, until, the 
period of " their probation had elapsed and they 
were at Mbexty to marry. It was, even asserted 
that : such fomaleS often made: the best of wiyes. 
What, however, appeared strange to me was that 
neither the erapjioyers nor the husbands, of convict, 
females were permitted to know the crime of 
which they had been amity, unless the convict, 
whether servan^'dfi wife, confessed it to them of 
her own accord... ; A -similar secrecy, was main- 
. tained as to the erimes: of , male convictSj ^ unless 
they had been .unusually atrocious, when some- 
how or other they leaked out, the convict pro- 
bably being an objeotssnf'/ektifaordinary curiosity. 
Years, however, have elapsed' since convicts have 
been sent abroad, Tasmania^ 'being ©feed from 
the evE before some of the'/bthts Australian 
colonies., .ni’ i‘ 

• ,The Lieutenant-governor came pa'bnard thCj 
vessel once more before we SaEed,’. th‘bid ua'toe-' 
well, and to int'orm tbe captain that he had sen A 
a statement of his generous and gallant Scfhclucrj 


in saying the oHld’s; life to the. Royal Humane 
Society in England, ' asking that he shordd be 
rewarded: with their gold : medal ^ which testi- 
monial he suhseq^uently feceived. . This was the 
last I saw of the kind and brave Sir John 
Erankhu. 

FATE.NT /Medici 

A OuBions but interesting light was thrown 
upon the subject , of Patent Medicines in a recent 
discussion in the House of OommonSi demanding, 
we think, more than the mere newspaper para-" 
graph given to it. The early history of patent 
medicines shortly stated appears to, he somewhat 
as foUows : Lett6rs-patent--that is, open letters — 
were granted to certain persons, with the mono- 
poly of vending given articles. Abuses, however- 
having arisen, Parliament intervened, restricting 
the monopoEes to a given number of years, and - 
demanding at the same time a definition or 
specification of the character , of the articles. 
Whether the specification of these articles: ulti- 
mately came to be too Vague and indefinite, or 
the inventors themselves dispensed with the 
patents - or whether, during the French wars, 
government, from fiscal necessities, changed the 
system, of patents, does not clearly appear ; hut:: 
the , syatem: of letters-patent : was ohangedj and, 
stamp / duties imposed instead. The, various : 
articles: specified hy. name in. the schedule to; . 
the / Act 62 . George III., includes ‘Foreign 
medicines of aE lands, except drugs, and also 
aE other pEls,: powders, lozenges, tinctures, :, 
potions, cordials, eleotiiaries,:’ plasters, _ unguents,- 
salves, ointin^ts, drops, lotions, oils, 'spirita, 
medicated herbs and" waters, ohemidal and 
offioinM preparations whatsoever,: t6 :- be vised or 
applied "externally or iatemaEy as medicines or 
medicamehts/i . . made, prepared, uttered, vended, 
or exposed: to sale by any person or persons 
whatSoeyer, wherein the pavon making, preparing, , 
littering, vending, or exposing to sale the same 
hath, or.: claims to have, any occult art /or secret 
for "making " or preparing the . same.’ This, in 
other words, simply means that if any, persdn:/' 
puts: up /a preparation , for the cure of any <jom- 
plaint whatever, and puts upon the label Gtlachcd 
to the preparation the v'ords ‘Prepared only by,-’ _ 
the preparation becomes Eable to stamp duCyi ' 
The - scale of stamp duty generaEy deferiohies ' 
the price of such nostnims ; for 
shilling and three-halfpence, the pi4od'-> W'Duo 
article being one sMEing, and 'the staurp' .'three- 
hal^ence; or two sHEiugs and •'ininejptofce, the 
stamp in this case heiug thre6psuh| .*ini:«e .pried 
of the medicine two shillings , 

Two evEs arising .(UW > (6f' /"-thlf ' i^ysteon of 
stamp duties, are jffetot Wng used as 
arguments for their, :!:3t4p6als&M':J®ie first of these 
—namely, the sano^oU .countenance which 

govermnent is .ajopIr^tly.'iftWe to give to such 
nostrums— 59 ‘A. s|a§W oue. Clever but un- 
scrupulous ‘4t^^5;hS.V6 taken advantage of the 
iap&iaaCe.^^^'&'S^Criunent stamp to puff their 
pr&^Stimsiuhder its wing in many ways and 

thV ‘efttliest times. It is (piestionable, 
>iKff'Sve»,/5f 'there is much in this argument, 



fit 






laed-icmea are ioo commoB in fclie present day, safety, as in tlie .case of otliers ■with 
for any to bo deceived but the moat topelessly is never to taste them. _ 
ignorant. The other evil is mticb more eerions, The vvarning thus given as to a i 
and to place it plainly before onr leaclera is the patent, medicines does not come to 
purport of the present article. At the time the have been increasing to a very g 
Pharmacy Act. ( 1868 ) -was. • being framed, the recent years, in fact supplanting t 
mahers and dealers in such medicines -were, for old well-known family luedioines; 
certain reasons, exempted from the provisions of the success of one or two comparai 
tbeAefc. and even efficacious preparations, oi 

Probably the result of this concession was not ful tendency have nnfortimalely bet 

fully realised at the time ; but it now requires j— ^ 

'no .prescience to see how serious its consequences 
are. By this Pharmacy Act, very stringent re- 
strictions are placed on the sale of poisons; : No 
one, unless he be a medical man, can obtain any 
of the more potent poisons without very consider- 
able idifflciiLty, such as giving name and address, 

. Stating purposes for which they are rcqumed, 

'signing his name before witnesses, &c. . The lesa 
-yirulent poisons are also put under restrictions, 
i'SUCh" distinctly the name of the 

. substance, with the name of the seller, and 
i-aaltoiwith the word 'Poison the seller in both 
i eases, requiring to be on the register of chemists 
‘■and druggists. All patent-medicine vendors, 

■ however, by reason of the concession, above 
: aUuded to, are exempt from these restrictions. 

It is open to any one, even to the most ignorant, 
to put up and sell these powerful medicines 
(poisons they may he)' in any quantity and of 
any strength, without control by government, 
or guarantee of any kind as to the ingredients, 
if they^only observe the stamp duties.,. 

It will, we think, strike most minds that the 
proverbial ooaoh-and-six may be driven under 
such circumstances with some facility, through 
this Act of parliament; This is the second evil, 

8 generally stated, and we are not . aware . that 
elvargument against patent medicines has ever 
i!i»yaBh«d«iuueh tieyond this. To those, however, 
iVfm I intimately acquainted with the subject, 

.iflxa ^vjih«|S' ihuch mode serious than appears on 
acoideutal deaths from inad- 
verfc'snon or cm'el^sness, or from want of having 
the nostrum iwoperty labelled poison, is the least 
of thnevll. , If for the word ‘poistm,’ used in the 
foregoing statements, ‘narootica’ he substituted, 
and if with the use of parcotics we can associate 
habits 'formed which lead in many cases to con- 
firmed toeasB,' -and' worse still, exercise, the most 
hurtful induenqe on the mental <aad moral;c6nsti- 
tutiou, we even then realise only part of the evil. 

‘To us, the worst part- of , all seems to -he in this, 
that the poor deliided takers of - these nostrums 
pray have formed thO: -habit -Of;' Using narcotics 
before they are aware. ■ Under the .synonym of 
' some simple household .-v'hemedyj .' iliey^ 
aciously have been taking .solutions of the most 
pow«vM narcotics. Dr Fai’quharsonjf'iBpeahing; 
on tJifc subject in the discussion referred to in 
'‘JhA'-tToUso of Commons, mentions that '„‘one of 
,Jieuuo|t dangci'ous oompoiinds (of this'dtasS^ sfaa: 

I of I 111 I 1 , containing a large qu.fuifttji' 
of 'from the: use of which paiiifuliioasies;: 

I occurred.' Each case of poison- 
ing rfettltl^wom tlieruse , of this nostrumyhow^ 

HP ; . I r 1 O di plbre^^'iis probably as nolliing ] printed and Published by W. & E. Ohahsehs, 47 Pater- 
comip,ircd Ivithitlje-ij^fijiy, vieious habits | noster Kow, Coupon, and S39 High Street, EDiKBOTam 


otraKOO! 

Bumcr is ieumon in, 
lihudu sing Oueoii. 

. Old ISiiglieli Song, : 

Tiiemi 's a dreamy voice in the summer air 
Its mellofl' music is ever rare — 

Cuckoo 1 

Leading our thoughts like gentle seer 
Over meadow and moor and mere. 

Like a saddening love, the spell is dear : . 
Sweetly sings cuckoo, 


It breathes a tale of the flowers of May, 
Of violet hank and primrose brae, 

Cuckoo I . 

Woods with the lijaointh misty blue, 
Idolds witli the daisy wliite, and the dew 
Bright ns the day the world was new : 
Blithely calls cuckoo. 


Snow-white showers of anemones 
Have blown beneath the budding trees- 
Cuckoo I 

The sombre pines to life have sprung, 
And all with tender taesela hung, 

Have sunlight o’er their shadows flung 
Bummer sings ouokoo. 


Far. hath fled the winter's ruth ; 
■Winds breathe softly from the soutli : 
Cuckoo 1: 

■VToodlands gladden every scene, ; 
With their shades of tender green, 

Of gold and bronze; in holt and dean 
Mellow calls oiitkoo. 


O’er the still and distant down,' 
"Where the heath is hlnck and hrowa- 
, / . Cuekoo l : 

"Where the birch with drooping head, 
And the stunted oaks are spread 
Thinly 'twist the moor and mead, 
Cfladsome calls cuckoo. 


Floating o'er the brairding corn, 
In the peaceful eve* and morn, 
Cuckoo ! 

As from sprits that fiitteth by, 
Binging sweetly in a sigh. 

Well'd and strange the melody;} 
, Quaintly calls cuchoo I ’* 
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mon, who throw towards tis good-humoured but 
broad sallies of wit. The Energy, a floating : 
trough blaek as the coal she carries, lies obsti- 
nately across our bows ; while the Empress of 
S/iadjacM, filled with high-heaped deals, clings close 
to : the side of the Pretty Jane, until the Bummaxy 
application of a stout rope and the steam- winch 
desj)atche8 the two in unseeinly haste astern of 
us, and leaves the way clear to the doch-gates. 
And then, just as we are preparing to kirn down 
the river, an aimless Waif, slowly revolving as it 
drifts up-stream, with the tide, slews round across 
our cut-water, and gives our patient skipper a 
final vexation. 

Meantime, the passengers — young inen and 
maidens, old men and (a few) children^ ai’8 
safe on board ; and the stewardess, , her • eyes 
like those of Argus, her, hands numberless appa- 
rently as those of BriareUs, handles , her clients 
with judgment. The captain from India insists 
on a change of horth, his: present allotment being 
too near the propeller to suit his delicate wife. 
Having disposed of the captain, the stewardess, 
sternly warns ,a clamant Scotchman that he must 
sleep in the lifeboat if he would find a resting-: 
place at all. His name is the last on her hst,: 
and he has Hobson’s choice. To the young ladies,, 
she is more than a mother. Rugs are rinroHed,- 
and strange head-coverings produced^ , r The-dte 
tachment of London clerks on holiday iasksnrratlc, 
and irrelevant questions of the officers, andsiic®sei't% 
in the stir of departure hut scant ;eolir{sey,: not 
undeservedly ; but the frayed and_'scrapp,y=an8wers 
seeih to satisfy them. Andi sooi .alinost before 
We know we are well oast off, jwe have visions 
of hrightly-lighted rooms and convivial parties 
in the famous Greenwich hostelries. , 

The coils of rope,' wMck.lie about our dock 
like heaps of newly i caught conger eels, are soon 
in apple-pie order.'" 'The winch has ceased to 
rattle and sbrStoSU' How and again, a ghostly 
steamer," jvith^'glBtering eyes of red and green, 
glides out) eff gloojn ahead and vanislies 
asfefiuT )(Tfi.W;great four-masted, steamslup jiasses 
echoes with her fog-horn, 


A HOLIDAY CRUISE. 

How few there are among weary Londoners 
who ever take to a short sea- voyage as a cure 
for overwork and brain-strain. Not to see a 
newspaper for a week, to forget house bdls, 
to quit the rush and hurry of the great 
thoroughfares in order to breathe the purest 
air, on bur :planet--i8 surely in itself tempta- 
tion enough. And aU this is to he had without 
weary ppriug oyer time-tahles and guide-books, 
or the dusty rattle of long railway journeys. We 
have only to invest in a mackintosh, to commit 
ourselves to a coasting-steamer, and enjoy a four 
days’ cruise through some of the wildest coast- 
scenery in the British Islands. The boats we 
have in our mind are no ‘crank’ cockles, but 
comport themselves well during their weekly 
voyages from London (Regent’s Canal Dock) to 
:lilverpool, vid Plymouth, Ifalmouth, and round 
the wbst boast of England; or from Liverpool 
(Trafalgar Dock) to London. We shall suppose 
ourselves on , board, say the good ship Faithful,* 
with two hours on. our bands wherein to stow our 
luggage, study the bearings of our berth, and the 
geography of onr steamer. Even the mysteries of 
loading have an interest and humoixr all their own. 

Through the 'antiimnal mist, the setting sun' 
is gilding the . Victoria Tower, and setting the 
hall and. Cross of St Paul’s in a blaze. The tide 
is: flowing, and the swarms of mudlarks, mere 
bags of bone, are being : driven from their oozy 
playgrounds by the rising water. All is hustle. 
We lie , under the, lee. of a big ship, with giant 
yafdarina that: stretch half across the basin, and 
rigging, that seems one endless tracery of 'confused 
< oat’s-cradle.’ As we work ourselves riverwards, 
through waters coloured: with strange prismatic 
tints by floating oils, edging our : way out with 
infinite tact and jtrdgihentj.vour steamer takes her 
course through floes of barges manned by grimy 


* ‘‘■ The agents arc. A :D. Hewitt & Co;; . 101 Leadenhall 
Stroot, Xoniion ; , or :Sftmuel Hough; .25 : Street,' 

Liverpool, • ' q;?' 
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scenery of the old country. We ■warn Mm 
tliiat' it may .not perhaps : heat the Hudson, 

; Wt: it ; is .hetter ' and .healthier travelling than, 
even his favonrite Pullman. On the whole, we 
are a sufficiently jolly family. 

The Sunday afternoon finds its running hy 
the Ilnderoliff, close to the Ventnor promenade,: 
whence on a famous other Sunday, a few years 
ago, the last was seen of the liiqAesB Jiurydice. 
Even now, under : the white lighthouse on St 
Catherine’s Point, we can see; the sailor-folic 
gathering up the timber of a. wreck, the gaunt 
ribs of which staridup from the hreakera. A 
snub-nosed but stately mnn-of-wer . paisses ■ close, 
her yardarnia mathematically sqiiared, and her 
cream-coloured funnel leaving only a genteel 
.streak of smoke astern. She wears a hold, look- 
the-world-in-the-face air, as she steams by within 
a hare hundred yards of our more humhlo craft. 
My lordly friend, we could give yon three knots, 
an hour and heat you ‘hands dowUj’ for all yonr 
princely pride, and iron, plates, and trim, blue- 
jackets, and bright brass fittings, and tivin screws. 

Onr captain is no fair-weiither sailor, as onr 
experiences showed, hut holds a pilot’s certifi- 
cate for all the great ports in the kingdom. 
He is watching the Weather rather anxiously, 
though. The sun is sinking in a watery sky ; 
the ‘mare’s-tail’ clouds are streaming from the 
horizon to the zenith,, and the glass is falling 
fast. The young ladies have not . inissecl their 
novels much ; hut they do not look (juite^ so much, 
at homo as in the early: morning, and iwear a 
preoccupied look, i In fact, . it is , rougher than 
early in the clay. The Anglo-Indian’s wife; retirM 
to her berth prematurely soon. We: who jkre 
goocl sailors, only turn in when we. have sighted. ■ 
the Eddystone, and are within a few hours of 
Plymouth. Here wo have time for a baihe'and 
a stroll on the Hoe, and a few purchases from 
an early newsvendor. 

As we sail round Mc)imt Edgecombe, and 
stand out for Falmouth, the wiird is rising, and 
the spindrift is already h^inning to fly.i Squally 
rain-gusts fleet by us up Channel, and maoMntoshi 
costume is the order of the day. But the pipe Of 
our cheery skipper is not quenched nor his general 
force abated, and lie tells .rrs how, a fortnight ago, 
all at short notice, : the princess of the Lycouni 
came on board and asked for a: passage. There 
•was no denying Portia. But the steamer was 
full ; and in despair he stowed the. great tictress’s 
many triniks j and for want of a spare berth* 
gave tip to her his own snug Chart-house nhd 
sanotnni on the bridge, the shrine of his house- 
hold gods, and wont bedless himself ; and she 
had been made so innoh: at home, that she had 
regretted when .. her short voyage was. over, ; aiid ; 
had gone . hack to hard work’ with, fresh: Sfow ; 
of energy and a new hloom: on her cheek. ' 

An hour, or two at picturesque Falmouth,, where 
we ship a lifeboat for the North, and. we steam 
away for two eventful days before we touch .land 
agedm Out in mid-channel we can sea the Wolf 
lighthouse standing on the grim rook which has 
moaned ■ and roared from its mysterfon® Cavern 
the kneh of so many homeward-bound sMps sunk 
in the deep waters that surround it on every 
side. Wh» treasure-trove those ‘roaring weUs^- 
of this Oomish Scylk must contain ! And thoit 
we pass the jBtaneP stone, marked by a tolling 


hoarsely and fitfully blowing like some: monster 
Behemoth. We slide by tall barqueh that are 
being towed towards the sea by .panting .steam- 
tugs. The dark masses, of canvas . flap eerily 
as the sailors spread them, ready, for the time when 
the tow-line is cast off and the ship; simeads her 
i. wings at the Nore, And as the fragrant breeze 
brings the scent of the Kentish hayflelds across 
the broadening river , at Gravesend, we turn, hi, 
and sleep to the rhythmic hum of the screw, 'Only 
broken by the commands of the captain on the 
bridge, as he threads his -way through fleets of fish- 
ing-boats or coasting-schooners lying wind-hound. 

It is useless to hope to lie late on board ship. 
Before day Uglit, the sailors are giving the decks 
their hath ; and what , lienlthier for stout limbs 
and good nerves than a douche of fresh salt water 
from the hose, if one can set the teeth and bear 
a :sharp shock ? The sun is not yet up ; and the 
mate on : the bridge, the look-out man and the 
swahbers, - are the only witnesses of onr im- 
provised ‘tub.’ Strange to say, it. is a new 
; experieiioe to them, as to us. And then we climb 
tO’; the: bridge, and find ivo are -well off Eiimsgate, 
tbe Bover cliffs lying like a faint cloud on our ; 
.■.rtaiboard bow. And what a simrEe ! Surely not 
:'even 'the colourhig of the Alps, as the sunbeams | 
rteEdvdown the slopes and precipices, can equal 
the cland-eficcts of a dawn at sea. . Qradftany | 
the North Foreland light pales ns the : .purple ; 
east grows ■violet— then pale bine— then a sudden | 
:flood of gold as the sun rises. The cloud-hank ' 
Wing , to the -west far away over the; Sussex ; 
weald is tinged with a glowing pinlc, and the i 
cliffs stand out against the misty distance, a j 
ribbon-like streak of dazzling whiteness. The 
Downs are full of wind-bound ships, and the 
air is crisp and fresh with promise of a glowing 
noon. 

But the , stewai'dess is already stirring, willing 
and ready to dispense a welcome cup of steaming 
:fi«j3ffee-i-very necessary, for breakfast is more than 
fto^eh hours distant. And so We slip by, dreary 
DimpBesSj ; ;with its ; slinddering associations of 
■wr^® and disaster. Shingle stretches for miles, 
only dotted hffle and there with .quaint-shaped 
towers and |iyratoids of tarred timbers, land- 
marks 'for the fishermen) whoso boats: are: drawn 
iip ,;in: .'ff!ont, of the :Httle -villages) each; a mere 
handful of squat Cottages, which kt . intervals 
fringe the bay. Then Dover, the castle .stand- 
, ing out hold and clean-cut against tlio sky ; and 
Folkestone, with die: white funiieE, of .the mail- 
boats topping the pier. And then from: Bea^hy 
.Head, with its cruet. fringe of reefs, and the Ca-ves, 
fidug by some philanthropist in the past, for: sHp- 
fc:.wreoked sailors, showing : like portholes : in the 
cliffs’ white sides, we stand boldly across for the 
' Isle of Wight. So the first act in our little 

t layj; closes, and we go below,’ eager . for 
Mitahle fare provided; in plenty in the sidoon. 
Quaint enough are the experiences: : of the 
! passengers. .. One had severely . ‘hoomped’ his 
head, lie told us, in climbing to : his berth. 
TW0| bright young girls .travelling northward 
by sea. for the sake of their father’s health, ' 
were' grlevin® 'because their store of novels; hafl:: 
hOen left- bemud. Another, a San Franciscan, 1 
having vUg^ed a berth- in next week’s ‘‘White 
Staij)’: h«8 mad^ little business at Falmouth 
'tl^e for ‘‘u^l^assing glimpse of the coast- 
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■bell, tliat dips and springs iiv its oraclle-belfry,' 
sending a shiver tliroxigli iis as we think li6\v 
that : doleftil soitiid right ahead would strike' the 
lieart of a sea-oaptain straining liis eyes through 
a dense sea-fog or a driving snowrstorm in 
December, to catch a glimpse of the electric light 
on the Lizard. And now the night begins to faU, 
with a gale rising. 

TlxOTgli om’ voyage has been exceptionally 
rougb, the romance of , the weather is well worth 
the study. We are close in to the haggard .spine 
of rooks which are the extremity of Enihand, The 
white lighthouse is drenched every other, mimite 
in columns of spray. The man that is cleaning 
the glass is clisoernible as he holds on to the 
light rail, the collar of the tower. These poor 
fellows have three months’ provisions in store ; 
for though the keepers of lighthouses are supposed 
to be changed once a month, the Trinity relieving 
yacht is unable, as often as not, to land the fresh 
watchmen, and steams by, leaving the three for 
another spell of Atlantic buffeting.. On the black 
peaked reefs of rocks, the white gulls are in full 
conclave to-night ; and the ‘ Shark’s Tin,’ cruelleat 
reef of the gronj), usually a black band in the bine 
waters, is merely a hundred yards of churned 
creamy sxtrf. The storm-fiends seem to be 
holding a Walrnwgis night ; and the thought just 
strikes one, Suppose our maohinery were to 
break down ! In, the distance, we can see the 
gleam of thd Longsliips lightship, whose hardy 
crew are wont to complain of the ceaseless fierce- 
ness of the weather and the unrelenting roar of 
the storm- winds. But our steamer rides the 
waves like a duck. 

It is a sensation that will last a lifetime to 
watch the night through with the look-out man 
in the bows, and see the moon break through the 
flying, clouds, and stretch a long hand of glittering 
light across the hurrying waves. The streaming 
smoke from our funnel stands out against the 
moonlight ; while , we drive on indifferent to the 
blOTfs of the waves, the lashing water falling on 
oni': deck, and the howling ‘ugly ’night. As the 
bo>vs dip,; the . screw jplays with a buzz. Our 
sailor-companion warns us that a squall is com- 
ing. And in a , moment his words are verified. 
Tor .five, rii'inntes the cordage sings and strains, 
and a few drops: of stinging rain whistle by 
and in onr faces. And; then as suddenly the 
moonlight is bright again, and shows ns the 
whole length of the pitching steamer. Soon 
after, we see the Onnard steamer, bound for 
Havre, and the Mediterranean, pass us and cross 
the mpon-track, her lines as elegant as those of 
a racing yacht.. And thereafter we think we 
have had enough of wind and wekther, and turn 
in to sleep ;. sound. .When we wake, wo find 
ourselves Within sight of the Welsh mountains, 
and BardseyTsland, ahead ; and in the far distance, 

; the least faint glimpse : of - the hills of Wexford. . • / , 

As we cross the, nionth, rof Gardigan Bay, we 
can see the slopes of: .toi^rist-trocl Snowdon, .and 
the ; saddle of the :: ‘Eiva|s,’' grandest of ranges,. 

. as yet undesecrated by the airttmmal alpenstock. 
Barren and dreary enough, s'ceitt : the moors of the 
Welsh coast after the Sussex Vcaldj uninviftng 
^nd inhospitable. The Wind'i^' hbrth-west, and 
the American steamers are :hnaging„:i the TriHr 
coast for smoother water’s sake. Th'e MeofECah 
1 is seen far away fo westward toWards' fhe.lsptsiefc 


As we round the Skerries and signal onr number, 
the granite headland of Holyhead provokes en- 
thusiasm even in the stolid breast of the now 
convalescent Anglo-Indian. We pass tliroiigh 
the ‘race’ of treacherous choppy water off the 
harbour,, and by the ‘Mouse’ rock, familiar to 
voyagers Dublinwards. As :we cross the bar of 
the Mersey, an Inman steamer piasses close, with 
pictnre.sque dots of electric light streaming from 
her saloon ; and in her : wake a, fleet of/lesser 
steamers sailhig at high water ; destined to scatter 
to the four points of the compass after a few 
hours’ coinxianionsliip., . 

But the romance is over. Bidstbn light is mere 
pro.se after the poetry of the Longsliips. The 
fragrant sea-air has given place to the odour, s of 
the great estuary ; and as our whistle sounds, the 
captain clears the bridge, with infinite patience, 
warps us alongside the, dock; and the varied 
memories of our four . days’ cruise fade as we wish 
our . friends good-night, and go onr several ways. 


VALENTINE STEANGE. : . 

A; sToar or' the pbimkosh way . 

CHAPTER XXIS. — ‘l AM APEAID, SIB, IT. IS TALKED 
ABOUT.’ 

Gheapside was unusually crowded that after-; 
noon, and both men being eager to' get on, the im-. 
pediments to traffic exaggerated themselves, and 
became irritating. Garling, lifted the little trap 
in the roof of the cab and snarled at the driver. 
‘Drive !’ . The driver being also hritated by the 
obstacles be met, snarled back at him, and pfleking 
his way among cabs, omnibuses, and wagons, cast 
loose anathemas right and left as boys , thro'^v 
crackers. Tn a little time they got behincl an 
omnibus,, and tile driver being compelled, to adapt 
Ms 'speed to that of the vehicle before; Mm, broke 
in a wordy, hailstorm oh the conductor, who, 
tiiming npon him a smiling visage, winked 
slowly and laboriously, and ; condescended no 
other answer. The cabman, naturally incensed, , 
slanged him with all the eloquence of wrath. 
The omnibiis 'stopped to qiick up a stout old lady j 
ami the conductor ta'king advantage of the pause, 
addressed the driver of the hansom with smooth 
satire: ‘You shouldn’t: want to take the bread 
out of poor folks' mouths, your E'yal Highness,; 
Get down, and let the cabman drive, Ee:’s used ■ 
to it.’ 

Garling, looked up at the sound of the Yofcej ■ 
and; saw Hiram Search. Hiram, •,; bes|hdng : ' all 
over with the consciousness of his; owhiliifJnourj 
caught Garling’s eye at that momenti.sarid ;raised. 
Ms hat to Mm with a genial, fl(i^rlmt:i :;Lnmby 
sat back in the cab with Ms armt aoro.5s his 
breast,, trying to be calm, , but TCSpsing ;into his 
old flimled condition — anxious ^to be in tome. 
The ■’bus got into motion agaiid,_and the cab 
followed, slowly, tlie cabihan swearing as terribly 
as, according to Captain Shandy, our army did 
in Flanders. Hham, with 'much apparent inte- 
rest,. demanded id ‘kmow" where he preached on 
Sundays; ahd vhkikecl at Garling, ns if to ask 
him wh^t,’'hS ftonght of that, in the way of 
g^teel-ifeiait'Oe. There was almost nothing but 
Sie hbr^fe^.Tfength between Garling and the 
d&ic^lc bf his plans, and to see him there thus 
inSdlb&ly gleefiU and familiar, was more than 



gall and wormwood. The ’bus being pulled up the crowd, and found a airaiglit course before 
very suddenly, the oab-liorse’s nose almost entered them; when suddenly, loud imd clear oliinged 
at the window. ‘ Going to Whitechapel?’ asked out the clock of Bow Ghuroh, striking the houi'. 
Hiram of the driver sweetly. ‘ Don’t keep us At that they turned pale faces on each other, and 
waiting. Get in, sir, get in. We’ll take care of liumhy released Gaiding’s^ arm. The great hell 
you.’ : Having delivered himself of this sally, of Paul's followed, booming above the roar of 
he: winked again at Garling, . who Was by this the street and the general babel of sound only 
time half mad with rage, and only held himself for the ears, that waited for_ it. And in. both 
in by a supreme effort. minds the same imagmed_ sight, was present ; . 

‘ Hiram ! ' cried a faint pleading voice from the each saw the image of a closing bank door., 
pavement, and a hand touched the conductor’s ‘It will be knovvn before nightfall,’ panted 
arm as lie swung by his strap, inspecting the Lumby, fixing his haggard eyes on. Garluig in. 
crowd with a knowing eye, as if he were choosing wild accusation. 

prize passengers. He turned, and there was ‘Why should it?’ ha_ re.spf)ndetl. : ‘Ton have 
Mary, looking pale, and frightened, and bearing everything in hand, and it will be a passing stroke 
on her : face the mark of recent tears. Hiram at tlio worst. Be at, the Bank by ten o’clock in 
rang his bell to stop the omnibus, and leaped to the morning.* _■ 

the' pavement. Garling saw the little figure also, The merchant turned, thrusting the drafts into 
and maddened, feeling that hk dead wife’s ven- his breast-pocket, and walked back, with bent 
. aeance Was indeed beginning, in spite of her head, despondent face, and heavy heart ; and his 

forgivejieBBi '' But a second later, or less, the sight meclianic.al steps led him to the offices. It was 

of - the Httfe satchel Mary carried in her hand not a difficult thing for Garling to hang behind 
banishdd. : all other things from his mind. He and lose his late employer for a moment in the 
i h^d untal that moment forgotten it as completely crowd. He was absent from the merolmnt’s 
■as thovigh it had been of no value. The shock thoughts, and that made the ta.sk , still easier. 

■; of: detection, the struggle for self-mastery, the And having lost him for a moment, it was the 

'■■shsme'ftnd rage which had crowded on him since easiest thing in the world to slip into a hansom 
lie had felt his employer’s arresting and acens- cab outside the block and drive away. Ample 
■ ing hand, bad left no room for the thought of need to drive away, as matters stood. , For a 
minor troubles. whisper once started in the City, would swell 

,i ‘ What 'ia it?’ cried Hiram, bending over the ere long into a roar, and in that roar he could 
Worn&ce. ‘Wliat isit?’ .already hear in fancy his own name. He would 

‘ He has left me ! ’ she answered. ‘ The house be gone before tlw. storm could burst. The House 
is looked.’ Her lips were ti'embling ; and he, would weather it easily enough, and within his 
forgetting where he stood, took both her hands grinding teeth he banned the House. But his own 
in his, and felt them cold. ‘I don’t Icnow where erimo. would be known, and his defeat. There 
to go. He said we were going to Southampton, was the stiim he dreaded. Before t/wi, he was 
and put me in the train, and left me.’ a coward. He could have home, to he spoken 

‘Left you!’ cried Hiram. ‘Why, there he ia ! ’ of as a successful scoundrel ; but to be pointed 
‘Where?’ she asked, shrinking tn him as if at as a detected rogue, compelled to, resign his 
some imagined feai’. booty, and then scornfully dismissed, would have . 

At that: moment Garling’s hand was laid upon been unendurable; was unendurable to think of, 
tkessatoheb ‘ Give this to me ! ’ he said hoarsely, and had yet to be endured. 

I Geihofiieisago,: home 1' She held , tightly to the : • 

bag I”, bub , he, " Wrenched it from her hand; and Tliere was whispering and putting of heads 
. returned to the:' oubi ‘ Drive on ! ’ he cried with together in the oincea of Lumby and : Lumhy. 
a terrible execration, standing behind the splash- Barnes sat in Garling’s seat, and there was a look 
board and facing the driver.. The cabman shook of amazed misery upon his face which struck all 
.his head up and down with a countenance in who saw him there. The head of the firm had 
which mute . appeal against the um’easonableness been looked in his own room all day ; and after 
©f this direction was blent with scorn and pity. the coming of the Bank messenger, he had gone 
' ‘What as all this?’:asked Lumby, ..as. Galling out tremulous and fevered, and had returned as 
tlirew himself into the seat again. if from a fruitless errand, hanging his head, and 

/What is it?’ mocked Garling, gnashing at looking like a ghost, Garling, even the impene- 
him. ‘ Ask what it was. to-morrow.’ trable Garling, had looked worn and gray. 'There 

:j:v>Lufflby looked at him” with scornful wonder, was a vague snspieion as to what these portents 
pot -unmixed with fear. , ‘ We shall be late,’ he might raeonj which filled the very air, and made 
"Said. ' Had we not better walk?’ :: . the: whisperings needless to .carry it from mind ^ 

' They left the cab together ; and Garling enaxled to mind. And, to sot on all surmise the seal of 
i.tO ,tlia driver. to go:: to the offices for payment, and dreadiul certainty” it was known somehow” before 
;;:sKfpye, . whilst Lumby held his arm,: to struggle five o’clock, by everybody in the place, down tothe . 
through the crowd. But the crowd had on a very messengers, that just before the closing of the 
’JCddOn groivn dense. There was a dead-lock Bank a chegue had been iiresentod and returned 
irt the horseway, and on the footpath the people with the statement that there were no effects 
Vwifei^ed together looking at it. The oegia- to meet it. The flying Garling might well have 
firod^el tehT) as the wise man said, is like the foreseen this last disaster. But hot everyboiiy 
letHngf:^mf, waters, and Garling was now fairly in the place knew of this open shame to the old 
ragmgf ‘^uoe begun, to surrender his craft which had weathered so many storms and'' 
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told liim as yet of that disaster. He sat alone, 
separated from the grieving, faithful Barrios, only 
by the sliding ; paiiel of corrugated glass. The 
time for departure had gone by; hut Barnes 
■waited, fain to, offer consolation, if he had bait 
dared, or , known how to offer it. At length he 
went round by the corridor and tapped humbly 
at the door. ‘ Come in,’ cried the merchant in a 
dejeoted voice, and Barnes entered. 

'‘ What are your instructions for to-morrow, 

, sir ? ’ asked Barnes'. 

‘You will hold the same place,’ returned Ms 
employer, : looking np at him with a withered 
smile. ‘You may consider yonraelf proirioted per- 
manently .-“Where is Garling?’ he asked sud- 
denly, rising with a startled air. 

‘ Mr Garling has not returned,’ answered Barnes, 

‘ since yon and he went out an hour ago.’ 

‘ Nob returned ! ’ said Lumby, taking one quick 
step forward and halting suddenly. ‘’No matter. 
— Mr Barnes ! ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

‘ We will go through matters to-morrow, and 
I shall have to place some confidences in yon, 
which I shall rely upon yon to respect.’ 

Barnes’s heart acted. Was it possible Lumhy 
did riot know that the expected crash was the 
town’s talk already ? 

‘We have passed through a grave ci’isis, which 
has left almost everything disarranged, and there 
will be- vyork to do for weeks to come. We will 
■talk of , .these things to-morrow. I have had a 
time of great anxiety, and I am tired.’ 

Barnes’s face hrightened, and he said eagerly : 

‘ Y ou will he able to put things straight again, sir ? ’ 

The merchant looked at him wonderingly. 
‘What do you know, about this matter, Mr 
Barnes?’, There was no one to hear their taUc, 
but by instinct he closed the door. 

‘The cheque presented at the Bank last thing 
this afterriobn, sir. It is talked about already. 
1 aril told that Rawlings & Co., relying on the 
name of the firm, got it cashed privately after it 
■was refused by the Bank. They were always 
very questionable people, sir, Rawlings & Co.’ 

‘The cheque?’ said the merchant, .‘refused 
this afternoon? Why, what is this ? ’ 

‘ Is it possible that you don’t kno-w, sir ? ’ cried 
Barnes.: ‘ Ea'H'lirigs was paid by cheque yesterday 
— two, five, five, odd.. The cheque was presented 
this afternoon, and, the Barili: returned it, marked 
“ No effects.” I , am afraid, sir, it is talked 
about.’-,,. , , ■ .1 

. Lurnty strode up and down the room, deeply I 
moved by this ' discovery. ‘This is bad news, 
Barnes,’ he said, ‘bad news. I had hoped to 
escape anything- of that sort. But it will be all 
right .to.morroWi ; Be here at the usual, time , in 
the morning;;-:: If ' you hear: any rinnour against 


. denied it ; being, personally in the full confidence 
of the firm, he assured assailants right and left 
that there was nothing, in it. , And as ■vvhen. ivincl 
and. tide, go contrary ways there is a greater 
tumult than when hotli go together, this authori- 
tative contradiction made the roar the louder, and 
spread it wider. 

,Lumby, left alone, raised his face towards the 
®%light in a sort of passionate . exultation , and 
triumph for a moment, and drooped it again in 
anguish. The - House . was saved ;; heaven had 
been mercifiil, villainy had been discomfited, 
and the House was sa'ved ; but the go.od old name 
was soiled. The British merchant fotmd a doubt 
upon his name as intolerable as the ermine finds 
a spot , upon its fur. Never a breath upon the 
name until to-day, and now it was soiled— soiled ! 
How could the. return of a cheque from Such a 
House, fail to he talked of? That .awful cord 
began to tighten and loosen in his brain again, 
and his eyes grew hot and his hands clammy. 
He entered the cashier’s room, intending to place 
the drafts in the safe, and then go home to his 
hotel and send for a physician. But having 
opened the safe, the confession Garling had written, 
lay before him, and he must needs take it up and 
look at the rogue’s balance-sheet at the end, 
Erom it he referred to the drafts, to see if between 
them they made np the sum. set down there. 
Next, after standing for a while irresolute, he 
drew the gigantic ledger from its place, and laying 
it on the table, turned to the leaf on 'which he 
had first fixed the fraud, and compared, the 
pencilled marks he had made upon the margin 
with Garlings first entry. The t'wo exactly 
tallied. He stooped above the book a moment, 
holding the drafts and the confession in his , hands, 
then dropped them on the broad ruled leaves, and 
knitting Ids fingers, pressed both palms ‘ ahO've 
his forehead, and took a.,:step or two; across the 
room and back again. There was a hmited' feeling 
in his mind, a hurry and confusion, a dim sense 
that any moment might bring shipivreok, that 
there were things to do, which being done, 
would avert all chance of mischief ; hut like 
a man in a nightmare, he could only grope in 
thought, and everything was blind and dark. 
What was the fear that threatened him 1 Where . 
was the way of safety? If this , hideous pain 
would only let him think a while ! He reeled, 
a little, and stretching out his hands, caught .one.; : 
side of the great ledger and steadied himself; by :; 
it. The cord in his head was growing tenS6% 
and the fear that followed him dre’w. meaacejs, ; 
Tenser grew the cord, tensor, tenser, until at last 
it snapped, and the merchant, with^Orie blind 
stagger sideways, closed the ledger ^ ■fftth nnoon- 
scions hands and fell huddled , on .wle :flqbr. , : 

(Sb be continwd,) . , , . 
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Gur fisheries employ upon an average, on sea; 
and shore upwards of two hundred and .ten 
thousand persons, who being principally heads of 
families, represent a population of more than three, 
times that amount. These man a fishing-fleet of 
thirty thousiiud ve-ssels, the greater pjart of which 
consists of herring-boats. This fleet is of two 
hundred and eighty thousand tons burden.; and 
the capital employed in its outfit .would sufllce to 
farm six million . acres of land, . or one-sixtli 
of the land, at present under cultivation . in 
Great Britain, calculating the necessary outlay 
for that at ten pounds an acre. Mi I)e Oaux 
arrives at this conclusion from the consideration 
that land is indestructible, and that the improve- 
ments upon it are ton certain extent permanent; 
while fishing boats and gear depreciate so rapidly, 
that all fishing-property actually employed at sea 
has virtually to be replaced every eight or nine 
years. Every operation connected with fishing, 
-whether it: be boat building or repairing, or the 
imnking and mending of fishing- tackle, requires 
•skilled and: intelligent laboim ; even such an 
.apparently : simple operation as counting the 
herrings landed at the fish-wharf at Great Yar- 
mouth in the course of one season, costing upwards 
of two thousand two hundred pounds.. 

' Gomparntively little is known of the habits of 
sea-fishes. Borne naturalists have divided them 
into three classes — ‘those which invariably live 
at the bottom of the sea ; those which invariably 
; live in mid-water; and those which, invariably 
live at or near the surface.’ This classifleatioh, 
Mr Be Ganx considers veiy mislending ; and is so 
far from being the fact, that herring and mackerel, 
which are classed aa surface-sivimmers, are often, 
caught in trawl-nets which drag the bottom. As 
a rule, fishes have keen sight, but only possess 
rthe sense of hearing in a very limited , degree. 
All fish are carnivorous; the large prey upon 
the small; and both large and small feed upon 
the : different species of medusie that at -certain 
seasons swarm in incalculable myriads in the 
■•.sea.-' - 

• The: herring is the most important of all the 
fish that swim in our seas. It abounds through 
an ocean area stratohing from Frauce to the 
'N'orth Oaipe, and' in the North Atlantic Ocean 
between. .forty and seventy degrees: of latitude. 
It is a rare fish on the southern coast of Green- 
land, and on the northern coast, only a small 
variety is fotmd. The old idea that , the .Tolar 
Sea was the chosen home of the herring, and. 
that it resorted to our shores only for the sake 
of spawning, is now entirely exploded ; ; but of 
its . habits, little is as yet accurately, known. : It is 
.gregarious, as most fishes are, and swims in shoals ; 
and;, even among those which swim arofincl our 
.shoresj: there are ; many varieties, the Loch Eyne 
herring :: being .quite different from ; the . small: 
black-hosed species caught oft' the -coMt of; 
:NorMfc, :and these again varying oonsiderably 
■ftoin- 'Bie, herring caiight off Kimblington. ::or 
.'Wtaer Knowl. Their inovoments, as Mr De 
i^ith. much appearance of truth, con- 
fedteas, depend altogether upon the temperature 
of the* iwator and the supply of food. 

ThejqjjaTOing of herrings has long been a 
vexed qubstiOft with naturalists, and in spite of 
many theories confidently advanced, it is so still. 
Mr Be Caxtx> froffi ‘ long _ and careful observallon, 
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and the Isle of Man ; : Taut after a short trial, it 
■was foniid neoeasary to disuse them, the qualitjr of 
the herring eauglit being too inferior for smoking 
piu^oses; In 1V94 great quantities of heraangs 
were caught in the Forth, and a new qioch in 
the trade tvaa inaugurated. Instead of being cured 
upon the spot, the fresh herrings were packed 
in ice and sent to London in boxes by fast-sailing 
vessels; The use of ice as a preservative, for fish 
in afresh state, had been discovered a fe-\v- years.: 
before, in 1780, by a Sootohman named Deinpstei-, 
who preserved sahnoji: in this way. 

During the present century,, especially after 
the railway system came into active operation, 
herring-fisheries have developed largely, and are 
in a very prosperous state all along the coasts 
of the northern Bea.s and in the northern parts 
of America. No nation lias, however, made such 
progress in this particular hranoh of indtistry 
as file Scotch I the ancient mantle of Great Yar- 
mouth has fallen upon them, and they are now 
by far the greatest herring-fishers in tlie w’orH. 

‘ They possess the enormous number of fourteen 
thousand five hundred herring-boats, which are 
manned by some fifty thousand men and boys ; 
and the season, of 1880 was the heaviest they 
have ever known.’ The season of 1881 will 
long he remembered by the fishermen off the 
east Coast /'of Scotland,, for then oocira’ed -^vliat 
was, perhaps the most violent and fatal storm 
O'ver Icliown, and not a fishing-village in the 
district affected hut was more or less desolated 
by its ravages. 

The herring-fishery partakes somewhat of 
the nature of a lottery — one boat may have a 
great haul j and another at no great distance 
from it, equally well found and well manned, 
may catch so few as barely to pay her expenses. 
In 1857, a boat belonging to Yarmouth, with 
ninety-one nets, caught so many lierring, that 
it was impossible for her to carry tliom ; and after 
filling the boat, the rest were thrown into tlie sea. 
In 1880, a French fisherman caught four hundred 
and twenty barrels ; and in the early part of 
August .1881, a, French fishing-bout, the Qahrklle, 
after, taking on hoard as many as she could carry, 
Had still such a mnltitiulo of fish loft in the nets, 
that her crew ivere obliged to shake the remainder 
into the' Sea,' ■ 

In 1835, a flsh-ctirer of the name of Bishop 
discovered by Chance the way to make Yarmouth 
Hoaters. Gne : night, after his workpeople had 
left, he . came upon a small quantity ot prime 
herring that had been overlooked. Unwilhng to , 
. lose : them, he sprinkled a little salt over them, 
spitted them, and hung them , up all night in a 
smoke-house ia:‘which an: OaRbillet 'vius huniing. 
Next morning, . he awoke to find himself 'famous 
in the annals of the herring-trade, as the happy 
possessor of the first Yarmouth: bloaters, the cure 
of which he henceforth made his special pur.5uit. 
In the same: accidental .way, Newcastle kippers 
were discovered in: 1843 by Mr 'John Wooager 
of Ne'wcastle. 

The period when herring-nats were invented is 
not known ; hut the .square mesh ixaed: for them : 
is much the same in aU; '‘countries. :; Formerly, 
.,thcy were made by the hand, of hemp; but 
now they are made b:^ inaobinery, and. toaiiably, 
of cotton, which is fomid to be more suitable. 
The inveutor of the, berring-net loom was a 


Scotch working-man named James Paterson, who 
was born., at Musselburgh towards the close 
of the last century. His grcate.st difficulty in 
perfecting his machine was the Ihrmation of a 
knot that -would not slip. He never could suc- 
ceed in making one similar to that made by the 
hand, although he made oiie firni enough for his 
purpose; but wbat.baffled him all Ms life, was 
subsequently diseo-vered by YYalter Eitchio, a 
working idasteror in Leith, and the .machine- 
made. knots now exactly resemble those made by 
the lianil. Musselburgh is now: the centre of a 
large trade in nets, the factory of Messrs J. & YY. 
Stuart being one of the best known in the country. 

The future of our sen-fisheries is of . course 
an object of the greatest interest to the hatioU 
at large ; and it is of vital importance to 'avoid 
the needless destruction of fry and small fish, 
lest in this case, as in others, ‘ wilful ■waste , should 
lead to woful want’ ' To insure this desirable 
end, Mr De Caux is of opinion that nets of a 
wider mesh than those presently in use should 
he made eompulsory, so that only large, herring 
he captured. Ho also thinks ' tliat slieU-fish 
should be protected, especially mitssols, as the 
demand for these molluscs greatly; ekceecls the 
supply. They are used for bait, and one Scotch 
fishing-port alone requires five million ;ahnu- 
ally. The foreshores around our island are admir- 
ably calculated for mussel-farms, and sKoitld 
he utilised in this manner as soon ;as possible, ' 
Our thrifty neighboui's in France have long been 
alive to the advantage of : this, and, one mussel- 
faiTO at Aiguillon, which has been systematically 
cultivated, since the thirteenth century, yielcfe 
at present a yearly revenue of fifty thousand 
pounds. 

THE FISHEEWOMAN OF HONFLEUE. 

: A lALE OF THE PEBKCH COMMUKH. 

IN FIVE CHAI'TEKS.— COSTOLUSION. 

* 0 ;:Monsieuii, in mercy’s sake, delay not an 
instant:! ’ cried Madeleine. 

The General drew forth a printed document, at 
the head of which the word ‘Pardon’ was Con- 
spicuous in Inigo letters. He inserted the name 
of Antome Duroo, and hastily signed bis own. 
name to the parchment. ‘I have taken a_ great 
deal upon myself, young woman,’ ha; said, jW 
lie handed the dociimeut to Madeleine. ‘But 
hasten with, tins pardon to the prison. :Losa;,fio; 

. time, or you -will arrive too late. If, on your ' 
arrival, the prisoners have been : remoyed;;; hasten: ■ 
to present the pardon to the officer in command 
of the firing-party.-—- > Yet :;stay— -you know ;. 
not the way about Paris.’ 

‘ My carriage is in waiting, .Monaiaiw le Gdndral,’ , 
said the prdiet. ‘My :coaehman. y'iIl drive the 
young woman to tlie prison. I will accompany 
her tiiither.’ 

‘It is nnnecessaiy, Monsieur le Sous-prdfet,’ 
said the General, ‘A commissionaire from this 
bureau shall accompany her. He will know how 
to proceed.’ *' ■ -■ c 

A commissionaire was calledy and instructed 
to present ths 'pardon of Antoine Dnroc to the 
cMef ijailer of La Eoquette, or to the officer : 
in: eoataand: :Of the: flring-p.mty. But Madeleine 
insisted' upon being herself the bearer, of her 
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rsvisli' to see. the last of some imfortimate friend 
or reLation? Whence comest tlioul’ asked the, 
man Adolphe. 

‘I am a flsherwoman of Honfleiir, Messieurs,’ 
replied, Madeleine. ‘ My liushand lias been falsely 
accused, and unjustly condemned to die. I bear 
his pardon, and have lost my way. I fear that 
I shall arrive too late ! As you may some day 
crave for mercy, Messieurs, , take pity upon me, 
and guide me to tlio spot. See, liore' is : my 
husband’s pardon ;’ and she drew forth the 
' precious doouirient from her. hosom and held it 
before the two men. 

‘ Poor woman I :Thou art coming away from 
the Place , Voltaire, where the /osst is .situated,’ 
said the man who had spoken last. ‘Thou hast 
little time indeed to spare. But come with ns ; 
we will guide thee thither.’ The men turned 
and quickened their steps, and Madeleine hreath- 
lessW followed thein. ’ i 

Meanwhile, the commissionaire, on leaving the 
shop,, could see nothing of the young woman 
whom he had told to wait his return. , Pie hur- 
ried to and fro, and inqriired for a young woman 
dressed in fisherwoman’s costume ; hut i|ll in 
vain. ‘Perhaps,’ thoiight he, ‘ the young woman 
has gone on to the fosse hy herself, being too 
impatient to wait for me.’ 

At all events, he thought his wisest plan would 
he to hasten on; and if the young woman had 
not arrived when he reached the spot, to in- 
form the officer in command of the troops that 
tile prisoner Antoine Dumb was parcicmed, , It. 
w'anted hut three minutes to twelve i o’clock 
when he reached the /o.sse, around whitih a great 
crowd had assembled, and in which — their backs, 
placed against a low mound — the doomed prisoners 
were already drawn up. Approaching a young 
lieutenant, who was coolly smoking a cigar, as 
he paced leisurely to and fro, tlio commissiouaiKi 
informed the young officer that a pardon- had 
been granted to Antoine Duroo, one of the con- 
demned prisoners, and begged liiih to , stay the 

-i. , 

the pardon yorv speak ,ofl’ asked 

Ppj w1tipr» if. * 

replied tlie commis- 


husband’s. , pardon, and received the _ dociinient 
from the commissionaire. Then, hewildered - be- 
tween excess of joy, mingled witli donht..,and 
fear lest she should arrive too late, she followed 
the commissionaire without waiting to. express 


and wished her snccesa ; : and then . bade ins 
eoaolrman drive with ; all pbssible .speed to. La 
.Eoquette.:;- 

At length the prison of La Eoquette was reached. 
The commissionaire alighted from the. vehicle, and 
ringing tlie large hell; demanded .to see the cMef 
jailer. But bn stating: Ida errand, he was informed 
that: the .eondemued prisoners had already been 
marched to the ; place of exeorrtion. ‘But there, 
is yet time,’ added : the: jailer. They have but 
just left., :it is. now half-past eleven o’clock. You 
have half An hour to spare, and the /osse . is not 
far (Estatit; : But Madame must alight from the 
carriage and walk. The road is impassahle to 
vehicles of any description.’ 

On hearing:: these words, Madeleine sprang 
from the carriage, and conducted hy the com- 
missionaire, hurried, breathlessly on. ‘ You know 
tha shortest road. Monsieur Commissionaire,’ she 
said. ' ‘Ear heaven’s sake, hasten on !?; 

The commissionaire nodded assent. But he 
was - a comparative stranger to _ that part of the 
city, and . ha 
Madeleine, ' 


soon missed his ' 'way. Leaving 
Madeleine, in a fever . of dread and impatience, he 
went into a shop to inquire the way to the Place 
Voltaire. To the anxious girl he appeared to be 
so long absent,. that she hastened after him. She 
found the shop after two or :three inquiries ; 
hut when she reached it, the oommissionaare had 
quitted : it to return to her, and had missed her. 

The streets were thronged with people. Madeleine, 
almost crazed with dread, passed amongst them, 
inquiring her way of one and tlien of another ; 
hut the directions she received only served further 
to bewilder her, and she wandered further and 
further astray. A church clock near by chimed 
the:, quarters. Madeleine listened breathlessly. 

‘Three-quarters!;’ she cried in a paroxysm of 
fear ; lonly a quarter of an hour to .spare I ’ I 
shall he too late ! ’ : 

. She had turned into , a by-street, which was 
almost deserted. Two Working-men, carrying the 
tools necessaiy to their trade, were approaffiiing 
her. They were ,the only individuals in the 
narrow street. As they drew near, she entreated 
them to guide her to the fosse where the prisoners 
were to be executed.. Her quaint garb was calcu- 
lated to attract attention in Paris, and the men 
supposed her to he a country girl who ' had come 
to the city on a holiday visit, 

; would’at i!/ioa do at the fomV 

bne of the men. ‘7 

;p,aor, ;miserable, starving wretches . shot down like to twelve, 
dOHS, because, they demand a share of the wealth order to fire.’ 

AftdTqod; that of right belongs alike to. all? ’ The ■ There was much jealousy existing at this 
ipan was hurrying on in disgust, when his com- pei'iod between the civil and milihiry authorities, 
iT^^bR iteuiarked,, Madeleine’s wild and distracted in consequence of the supreme authority being 

_ for the time in the hands of the latter ; and 
‘Ptfohauee, Adolphe,’ said he, ‘the poor girl when the commissionaire spoke of the Sous- 
has JJSMpn 'to ask the _way to the fom. Maybe prdfet de Police, the young officer seized tlie 
some . or lover is doomed to be shot at opportunity to snub the police authorities, 
nqon.^ BKe .roqks as., if she were crazed ivith ‘You will repent it, Monsieur Lieutenant, if 
w ‘2 ''' A" delay,’ replied the commissionaire. 

Eay, theaAiiIa it,_so,'youiig woman? Dost ‘The pardon is signea by Moasiour le G&ulral 


man’s execution, 

. ‘ Wliere is 
the officer. ‘ 

‘ I do not have it with me, 
sionnire ; and then he .told how lie had iniesed 
the young woman 


the young woman who , iva-s the wife of tlio 

f ardoned man, and Who carried the pardon in 
er hosom. 

‘Yoii missed the young woman after you and 
she alighted from the earriage of Mniwiour ,le 
Sous-pi4fet de Poliee i ’ , said the, offleor. ,‘,A 
likely story, is it not? Are you crazed, mati, 
that you imagine the, execution will he ateyed 
at the : hidding of the sous-priSfet ? , Or is this 

, asked some trick to ; gain time? Do you see yonder 

Is-it a pleasure ^to thee to_ see clock? The minute-hand points iit two luinuteB 

At twelve o’cloek I shall givo the 






THE riSHEEWOMAIT OF HOHELEtlE. 


Cliainljers’i? iToiimftl, 
Jiily 29, 18S2.3 


Beaiimont, by wlioni : I was ; guide cigar.. Snclv.events were now eyery-day affairs 

tiie young woriiau to thiis spot, that slie iiiiglit to him and his brothci* OTi/itoiVcs. Still he hesi- 
deliver to you, her husband’s pardon with her tated to give the final dread order, 
own hands.’ : _ T#,. the word Tires — draw, or fire — was upon 

‘ Sighed by whom ?’ asked the lieutenant. his lips, hiit it was not j'et pronoimoed, when 

The commissionaire repeated the name of the a young woman in a state of wild distraction 
General, . _ . appeared upon the. scene. It was Madeleine. ■ 

, ‘ Monsieur le Oapitaine ! ’ called the lieutenant ‘you are yet in time, Madame,’ said one of 
to' another officer who was standing a, short the two. men who had guided her to the spot, 
distance off. ; ^ ^ ^ 

The captain approached, and the two officers ‘ Thank God !.’ exclaimed the young girl, i’ais- 
conferred "together. They deckled that .they ing her eyes and : clasped hands to heaven. She 
would at all events delay the. execution for five caught sight of her husband. ‘ Antoiiie,.my dear 
minutes. . ^ Antoine, my loved hushand, thou art .pardoned, 

‘ Then I shall give the order to fire,’ said the. thou art free ! ’ she cried ; and heedless of every- 
captain. ‘I transgress my duty even in delaying: thing around her— seeing no one save her hus- 
;flve mimitea, unless the pardon be produced.’ hand, she was rushing swiftly towards him, 
Tlie church clock struck the hour of noon, when the young lieutenant placed his hand, 
The prisoners, when the . finst stroke sounded, not unkindly, upon her shoulder and drew her 
were seen to shudder, and a low murmur was gently back. 

, audible amongst the spectators; hut Antoine ‘ Why do yon stop me. Monsieur i ’ she fiercely 

Duroo, though his face was pale, stood firm and cried. ‘T go to embrace my husband, who is 

erect, awaiting his doom, while the greater num- free. I have brought his pardon.’ 
her of the other prisoners appeared to be completely ‘ Will Madams produce the pardon i ’ said the 
cowed. The handsome, manly appearance of the young officer. ‘If it be correct, the husband 
young fisherman, contrasting so remarkably with of Madame will he instantly liberated.’ j . 
the miserable creatures who were doomed to die The pardon was produced, and closely examined, 
with him, had attracted the notice of many of The General’s signature was well known to both 
the: Spectators, especially amongst the females, the. officers; and the young fisherman,, to whom, 
But they wore hot generally moved to pity. It the whole aflair appeared like an ugly dream, 

appeared rather as if they regarded it as a novelty was set free. 

—a fresh attraction to see a handsome yofing Antoine could scarcely satisfy himself that he: 
man doomed to share the fate of the other was awake, and that everything he beheld around 
prisoners, and yet so different from the generality him was reality ; for he had heairl nothing of his 
of the wretched Obmmuuists who, almost every wife’s arrival in Paris, and had believed her. to be 
day, were doomed to death. still waiting at Houfleur for liis. return. 

mien, however, the last stroke of twelve had ‘Is it a dream— a horrihle dream 1’, he asked 
sounded and the order to fire was withheld, the himself — ‘the legacy, the visit to Paris,, the 
low murmur among the spectators increased to assault of the mob, the rescue of the poor country , 
a cry of auger and complaint. ‘Why do not lad,. my own arrest, and trial, and condemnation 
the soldiers flrel’ they asked of one another, —every thing ?’ These thoimlits passed through 
‘What is the cause of the delay? Are we to his mind in an instant. Pie was dazed; Hs. 
wait all day long ? ^ And when it was whispered brain was bewildered ; he staggered like a drwiken 
amongst them that a pardon , had arrived for one man, and gazed wildly around him. Pie did not 
of the doomed men^ — and it was suspected that even respond to the embrace of his young wife,!, 
the favoured individual was the handsome young :. Meanwhile, the spectators continued to ipur- 
fiBherman 'Duroo— they betrayed manifest signs inur;.and the miserable men who , still awaited 
that they: considered 'themselves defrauded of a their doom scowled enviously and savagely . upon 
portion of 'the spectacle they had assembled to him. ^ • 

.witness. At length the five minutes of delay ‘ Why is 7w pardoned, while the other pour 

expired. The order was given to the soldiers wretches am lett to meet their, doom ?’ some, of 

todall mto rank aiid jirepara to fire. the spectators asked. The peoplu were getting 

, ‘ The pardoii ttffl arrive,, I assure you, Messieurs accustomed to such spectacles! fstill, :ithere were ; 
OffiOisrs, said the commissionaire. ‘You had some among the female. onlookers :who_syrtipa^»,; 
bettor yet further delay the execution.’ iaed with the young fishernmn,. 

‘ I will wait : two minutes longer, and no more,’ wife, and wept tears of : delight when^ Made^^^ 
replied the erataim ‘ I 'have already transgi'csscd embraced her husband-^as ffiny woiud liavesdone , 
my Orders. I must do my duty, pardon or no had they beheld such a scene in a. tneatre. , ^ ^ : 

pardon. I Imve no hiisiness to: know anything At length a soldier on :furlotigh :Stepped, forth 

ofit until 1 have, seen the document.’ from ^amongst the crowd and laid his hand upon 

The prisoners had learned that one of their Antoine’s shoulder, 

number was to receive his pardon, hut they ’ .iCome, :Coine awny^^ smd he, ‘unless 

know not whom, though they somehow sus- thou preferrest to remain to be shot. And he 
pected that it was the young fisherman who was led the young fisheraiKTi away from the fosse, 
to he pardoned^ : and ' they bitterly resented the Antoine walking like o»e in sleep, 
favour shown to him by the government. Scarcely had they gone twenty paces beyond 

The two additional 'minutes of delay had the mound :in ,the rear of the fosse, when the 
-expired. The soldiers drewnp. . The rattle shaip: istem ;:,word of command was heard, m.’., 
of their arms was audible. stautiy followed by the clang of aims and the 

‘ Attention ! Present arms ! ’ shouted the officer i .report of a volley of musketry. , , _ 

in command, tlirowing away his haF*smokod' ' 'Am shuddered, and awoke, as it were, 
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by its grapMo and faithful pictures of Indian 


life aiid scenery, and awed by the startling 
reyelationa of ssoret and systematised crime 
.which its pages reveal. This was not the only 
work , of its arithor, though it is that perhaps 
by which he is most widely known. He finally 
retired from active life in India, and died at 
Mentone in 1876 ; previous to which time, how- 
ever, an autobiography which he had written was 
given to the world. It was an, expensive work, 
in two volumes, and thus not Avithin reach of 
I many who would have been prepared to .ap- 
preciate its pages. We are, glad, therefore, to 
observe that, a popular edition in one volume 
has now been issued of Colonel layloi’s Story 
of My Ely's (London : Blackwood and Sons) ; 
and we can recommend it heartily a.s a book 
not only interesting for its personal details, but 
of liistorioal value for the insight which it gives 
into the internal administration of India during 
the last fifty years of the Honourable Company’s 
rule. ' ■ 

Although Colonel Meadows Taylor never xuse 
to a liigh rank in the civil and military admi- 
nistration of India, ‘ there were,’ says Mr Henry 
Eeeves, editor of the Edinlurgh lieview (who 
writes a preface to this, edition), ‘oircumsfemces 
in his career not less remarkable than in the 
lives of gi'oater men. Ho was one of the last 
of those Avho went out to India as simple 
adventurers— to use the term in no disparaging 
sense, for Clive and Dupleix were no more — 
and who achieved whatever success he had in 
life by his own energy and perseverance, inde- 
pendent of the patronage of the great Company 
or the authority of the Crown.’ The story of 
Ids early life, as narrated by himsoli) is full of 
interest. He was comparatively a poor hoy,, hi.s 
father having been reduced in the world by unfor- 
tunate commercial transactions; and he .went out 
to India, at the first, in no higher capacity than 
that of a prospective merchant’s apprentice. His , 
first appointment proved illusory, and but , for 
the services of kind friends, he would soon have 
been left entirely to his own resources.. In 
1824, and while still hut sixteen , years of age, , 
ho procured, from the Eesidont at Hyderabad, 
throngb the interest of Mends, a commission in 
the army of his Highness, the Nizam ; and this 
proved to bo the first step in a fairly successful 
military career. It was principallj’', however, as 
a magistrate and civil administrator that Colonel 
Taylor distinguished himself ; and even at the 
very outset of Ha career he showed a readiness 
of resource, a firmness of character, and a native 
instinct towards justice, which were certainly 
remaiikable in one so young, , One iiistaaeo may 
begiven.,, , 

While still under twenty years of age, ho , was 
acting as: Superintendent of Bazaars at .BoiaEUin, : 
in which capacity it wa.s his duty to regulate the 
markets and the prices of gi’ain, and to act gene- 
rally .as a jndge_ in. civil , coses. In the eanrso 
of a journey of inspection through the district, 
his tent was at one place beset by hmidi'sds of 
pilgrims and travellers, crying loudly for justice 
against the flour-selleM, who nut only gave shoii: 
weight in fiour, hut adiiltcrated it. so completelji 
with sand, tliat the cakes made of it were luieat- 
ahlo, and had to he thrown away. He privately 
sent for and bought samples of the fiour, wMoh he 


to Honfleur,, after having paid a visit to the fair 
and gentle datt^ter of the sous-prOfet, to thank 
her for the generous sympathy which had induced 
her father to exert Ms influence with General 
Beaumont in Antoine’s behalf. They cared httle 
for the gaiety, of ■ Paris, where, amidst so much 
splendour and wealth, there is also so much 
poverty, misery,, and crime; and determined 
never, of their own free-will, to set foot in it 
again. ‘Adieu, . Antoine 1’ said Madeleine, as 
her husband: parted from her for his next voyage ; 
fl. would, rather: triist thee with the wild sea, 
thani with the people of that terrible city.’ 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

Jisr 1839, a book, written by an Indian admini- 
'teative officer, was being printed in : London, and 
hook tlie Queen liad become so interested 
wajfc she directed the j'Ublisher to send her the 
Wjlfk by sheet, as it was passing through 
®16 for her perusal. The book thus distin- 
gdisBfid 1^ Her Majesty was the Confessions of 
a Thuy, by Colonel Meadows Taylor, then home 
from India on sick-leave. It has since been 
read by thonssfidt 6f .'rfeadffls, alternately charmed i 
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ftested, and found in aH cases that it was Eke. 
gancl under his teeth. He tliererx])^ ordered the 
dishonest merchants to he .sent to him, with then- 
baskets of flour, their weights and scales. ‘ Now,’ 
said ha gmvely, ‘ each of yon is to weigh ont two 
pounds of flour.’ This was done. ‘ Is it for the 
pilgrims?’ asked one. ‘ No,’ said the young 
magistrate quietly ; ‘ you must eat it yourselves? 
They saw that, he was in earnest, and offered to 
pay iny fine he might iinpoBe. ‘Not so,’ he 
replied; ‘you have made many eat your flour, 
why should you object to : eat it yourselves 1 ’. 
They avere horribly frightened ; and, amid the 
jeers and laughter ' of the bystanders, some of 
them actually began to oat, .sputtering out the 
half-moistened flour, which could he heard 
crunching between their teeth. At last . some 
of them flung tliejnselyes on their faces, abjectly 
beseeching pardon. , Mr Taylor took surety of 
the flour-sellers that they would not again ‘fill 
the mouths’ of the_pilgrims ‘with dirt;’ and 
so the episode terminated, no more complaints 
being afterwards heard of bad flour. 

This natural sagacity stood Colonel Taylor in 
good stead on many other occasion!?, when more 
than his own life was in imminent danger ; and 
the story of his adventures, difflonlties, and 
triumplis, reads like a page of historical romance. 
He was proof against Uiat curse of Anglo-Indian 
. administration, in those days— bribery ; and though 
many tempting baits were offered him, he proved 
true to his nonour, and carried that honour 
untarnished to the end. 

V 

In the death of Emerson, America lost per- 
haps the most philosophical and thoughtful of 
her literary men. His •works have been long 
and favourably known in this country, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of thousands 
of thinking men and women. To Englishmen 
one of the most endearing features of Emerson’s 
character is his early recognition and loving 
appreciation of our Thomas Carlyle, Emerson 
havinjg indeed been among the first, either in 
the Old World or the Now, to see into the 
deptlis of A'artor Ecsarte, and to acknowledge 
the breadth of thought, the manliness of char- 
acter, the , pitiful tenderness towards the poor 
and distressed ones of the earth, that existed 
.under the satirical veil in which the largedieaited 
Professor Teufelsdrookh chose to envelop himself 
.when , he , vspoker with the public. • Emerson 
gathered . the ■ clrapters of SartOr Hesartus from 
Mc^anine, in wliich they first appeared, 


at a time when : such a gift was very acceptable, 
the sum of due hundred and fifty pounds as the 
profits arising Aom the sale of the first edition 
of the book. 

Emerson .visited: this, nonntry for the first time 
ill 1833 ; and while in Edinburghj he was handed, 
over to a young gentlemam a native of the place, : 
who was to act os , Hs: .guide tln'ongh the scenes 
of histprio jancl romantic interest: :that lie in , and 
around the. Northern: Metropolis, : The young 
. inan so introduced to the : American, -vrater was | 
Alexander Ireland, who for many years : 8hhse- ' 
'buently filled the editorial chair of: the : Maixdlmt^ 
Mcciminert : The interoourae: thns--‘h^ 

'tiiuied between them till Enierson’s :deathi ' -.iEp 


Ireland, now that his illustrious friend is departed, 
has throivn into book-form a muuber of reiuinis- 
cences of their friendship, •vvhioh he has published 
under, the title oi In Memoriam: Sdlph Weddo 
Aineraon: (London.: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.). 
The little work cannot fail to attract , and interest : 
the admirers of Emerson in this ooimtry. It is 
composed of recpllootions of his visits to England 
in 1833^ : 1847-8, and 1872-3, and of extracts 
from iinpnhlished letters, to which is prefixed 
a brief but admirable biography. ; t 
We have not space for lengthened extracts, but 
one anecdote may bo given : characteristic of 
Emerson’s gentleneiSB and patience, even under 
somewhat trying circumstances, towards those 
who differed from him. Some twenty years 
ago, he addressed a literary society at Middle- 
bury, Vermont ; and when he finished, the pre- 
sident called Upon a clergyman to conclude the 
service With pra3nr. The latter, a Massaohnsetts 
minister, stepped into the pulpit -which : Mr 
Emerson had just left, and uttered a remarkable 
prayer, of which one sentence was : ‘We : beseech 
thee, 0 Lord, to deliver us from ever hearing any 
more such ti’anscendental nonsense as we have 
just listened to from this sacred desk.’— ‘He 
seemed a very conscientious, plain-spoken man,’ 
was Emerson’s charitable coinmenton the clergyr 
man and his utterances. 


AN HNFASHIONABLE DINNER-EAETW :: 
Sixteen years ago, there was established in 
London (see. Ghamhers’s Journal for July 4, 1868); 
at 47 Earl Street, Lisson Grove, 'what would per-: 
haps in those days have ventured to call itself an 
Institution ; its object being to provide invalid and . 
sickly children in that airless and o-ver-erowded 
neighbourhood with a good meat-meal three times 
a week. The Lady Siiperintertdent had only 
her- own slender purse to dra-w iipon,. and the 
contributions of a few charitable volunteers ; the 
house was small, and one little garret — ^formerly 
a workshop — was all the room that could be given 
up to the little people. Yet nevertheless, in the 
first year, very many guests were entertained, 
there with such benefits as only doctors — ^several 
of whom attend these tiny patients gratttitously-f. 
can understand. ‘The blood is the Life;’ it is 
the meat that makes the Mood ; and in many 
cases the improvement in health wrought .by 
this modest charity has been little , shoid.: of a 
resurrection. Those who visit ‘the; •Ohildren’s: 
Dinner-table’— they dine at a most :Bnfashionable. 
hour, half-past twelve— do not of iOOurse fee these , 
convalescents; to get well is fheir, sentence of 
banishment from this hospitable'; hbard:}; but. they 
will see enough to convince- them of the .efficacy, 
of the treatment. 

Let us introduce you, xsadefs, up the short 
flight of staiM, a preliminary caution not 
to knock your heads against the low doorway, 
into the Banquet Hall. It looks like a cai’penter’s 
shop, acrupulonaly clean, hut with nothing in it 
to speak on- .^here is a table, on which the meat, 
is carved, and a long low shdf on which the 
plates are arranged for the convenience of thesp 
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children to these entertainments ; but tickets 
for milk and eggs for those who are not eq^ual 
to beef and mutton. No one who has seen them 
at their , mid-day meal, -would refuse his mite 
to feed these little ones. The faces of some 
of these invalids, softened by pain and timid 
from privation, are inexpressibly touching and 
tender. 

1. Those -who help them will he giving the 
best kind of help. The position of the little 
Institution is a sad one. Nothing is wasted, 
nothing save what is barely necessary is spent on 
‘ working-expenses,’ and it strive-s its best to keep 
going. Bnt the nuighbonrhood is poor, and the 
existence of the Children’s Dinner-table almost 
unknown, During the first year of its existence, 
it supplied seventeen hundred and forty-seven 
dinners ; last year, througli want of fiinda, only 
fifteen hundred and tvventy-nine. Moreover, 
it has incurred a debt of fifty pounda ; a small 
sum, hut one which to this small charity is a heavy 
burden. Need we say more to those who have 
hearts and the means to remedy this .state of 
things? It is no form of words to say that ‘the 
smallest contribution -will he thankfully received’ 
by The Matron, 47 Earl Street, Lisson. Grove, 
London, W. 


‘ Tiny Tims.’ Through the window is' :seen a 
vista of squalid buildings; ‘hack-gardens’, that 
are no gardens, wherefrom this July day the 
air comes laden ivith not one summer scent, Not 
a blade of grass is to he seen anywhere ; not a 
sound is to be heard indicative of .the fresh and 
Joyous season. The roar of distant traffic, and 
the snarling of a hundred cats— the only creatures 
visible-^are the musical accompaniinents of tire 
entertainment. The ; children . come dropping in, 
their little feet toiling^ painfully up the stairs, 

by ones and twos. Some are. too. young— under 

four years old — to come alone; and almost all 
are late. Anything more, sad than their appear- 
ance, though their eyes have a bright gleamyin 
them because of the comhig feast, it is impossible 
to imagine. To those -who do not know what 
sickness means among poor folks, they would 
appear very ill indeed ; hut tliis is: not so. Some, 
indeed, axe scrofuldus, some have hip-disease, some 
have abscesses— all, be it remembered, ailments 
requiring: . what doctors call ‘constant support;’ 
but .all are capable of improvement. 

The difference; between the new-comers and 
those who are hahitufo of the Children’s Table is 
very clearly marked. Each has a halfpenny in his 
or her hand, -whicii. he or she. gives up to the Lady 
.Superintendent, who finds that this nominal pay- 
ment renders the benefit conferred more valued 
by the children’s parents. Then they take their 
seats at a feast such as, except at No. 47 Earl 
Street, they never partake of save in dreams. The 
meat : is excellent, with plenty of potatoes . and 
gravy ; and in summer-time they have always, 
a little fruit, An allowance of half a pound of 
meat is: provided for each ; but while some , con- 
sume that portion eagerly, others— the new- 
comers— are at lirat .imahlo to cope -with such 
abundance. As this is -well understood before- 
hand, a portion of the joint always remains; and 
when the rest have done, the Suiierintendent 
igives the order; ‘Send out for Somebody.’ In 
EaxiB,; the gentlemen who hold themselves ready 
to malto up dinner-parties are c&U&d quatoni^ms, 
and form’ a comparatively small class. But in 
the neighbourhood of EaH .Street, they are very 
numerous, .It would remind one of the guests 
who were hidden from the highways to a certain 
marriage-feast only in this case they are by no 
means,: ‘ eompeUed’ to come in, but do so with 
great: alacrity. Unlike many of their, elders, who 
feast on rich farej Our little folks know when they 
have . had :enough; which, they . signify by turning 
round on their bench ;-.ancl the way in winch avery 
tiny guest wOl resent being turned round— -under 
the: .misapprehension, -.that ’ his banquet is con- 
.clnded— is . an .amusing speoteole. : There is a 
little creature called , ‘ The: T’ootman,’ aged five, 
annrphan waif of the neighbourhood, who ^ waits,’ 
.and: is .’himself . an example of what continuous 
good feeding can effect in a child ; his wholesome 
.ipd .f lump apnearancB oontrasfa strangely with 
itefciof:!hisIess fortunate contemporaries; and forms . 

1 excellent advertisement of the Institution. 

The good clone by the humble charity, as any 
one' may read in its Reports, is as great os the 
nfeifTO .gi-yen, which la saying much indeed, 
Hor Jreneflts it confers stop with this 

meal, though it is the chief one. Not only can 
tickets be purchased for sixpence each, or hooks 
aontaming fen, ftye’ tijifliings, to. admit sick 


THE MONTH. : 

SCIENCK AND ARTE!, 

The case of Electricity versus Gas continues to 
be waged with undiininished ardour oil each 
side. Hitherto, Ave have had no re,ally: reliahlo 
data to go upon as to the cost of electric lighting ; 
hut now thi.it that form of illumination has ebitie 
into such extended use, trustworthy figures , begin 
to show themselves. Profes-sor Crookes, . who' 
knows a great deal more about electricity than 
mo,st peojilB, liiifi), in a letter to tho i'km, detailed , 
his experiences of the ineandescent system, which 
for Rome months has been in use- at his house 
in Kensington. The installation of the new 
light cost three hundred pounds. He usee a 
snuall Bvirgnn dynamo machine, driven by a three 
and a half horse-power gas-euginc. Through cir- 
cumstances into: wliich, it is unnecessary here 
to enter, only two horse-power of this engine is 
availahlo, so that the engine is not aide to bring 
out the full power of the dynamo machine. The 
sj'stem coinprises: fifty lamps : (not all in use 
at the same time), distributed to different parts 
of the house ; and the cost per annum, : as 
compared with gas, : shows fv balance in favour 
of electricity of four pounds seventeen hhillings 
and sixpence. This estimate ; takes no account 
of the interest on the capital sunk ; hut Professor 
Crookes maintains that this, and the co.'jt of weai’ 
and tear, also omitted, axe more than counter- 
balanced by tlie ab.sonce of blackened ceilingR, 
soiled cimtains, tomished gilding, unhealthy atmo- 
sphere, arid all those minor evils which are com- 
monly tu^d against the use of gas. 

Mr Preoce, the eminent electrician to iIkT 
Post-oifioe, has also done good service in point- 
ing out and correcting tho. common mistake of 
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confounding tlie subdivision qf tile electric current 
with its distribution. A given current pro- 
duced, say, by one lioise-power inny give an 
aro-light equal to two thousand candles; but 
by no Icnown moans can this be so com- 
pletely utilised, when subdivided, as to feed twenty 
lamps, each of one hundred candle-XDOwer. The 
best that; has yet been done with, one , horse- 
power is to produce eight incandescent lights, 
each equal to sixteen candles, distributed as 
desired. As an example, he points to tlie largest, 
machine yet made, that of Edison, which main- 
tains twelve hundred ineamlesoent Bixteen-candlo 
lainpa with an expenditure of one Imnclred and 
fifty horse-power.; The same power applied to 
the production of one stupendous are-light ought 
to give a light of many million canclks. We 
therefore see that : although the incandescent 
aystein in the hands of Edison, Swan, Maxim, 
and others offers at pfe.sent the only fea.sible 
plan of house-to-house distribution, it is a most 
extravagant way of using the electric current. 

The steamship Luhrador, in a recent passage 
from Havre to New York, was, by means of 
Eaureh aeoumulators, lighted by electricity during 
the whole of the, voyage. The ‘boxes of elec- 
tricity,’ were , charged by a dynamo machine on 
shore fust hefore the vessel sailed; and although 
eight lights were kept continually in use, the 
supply of , electricity was not exhausted at the 
end; of the voyage.; The lamps used were on 
the inoanciescent principle, and included those of 
Edison, Swan, and Maxim. 

Gaptains Burton and Cameron, who accom- 
plished a joint exploration of the gold-fields of 
west Africa, which only terminated a few months 
ago, recently gave an account of their experiences 
hefore the Society of Arts, London. They found 
gold in the black sand, in the washings from the 
hills, not far below the surface of the ground. 
In the streets of Axim, which must bo considered 
as the chief outport of this future California, 
gold spangle.? glittered after a shower. Gold is 
even yielded by the ‘swish’ which passes for, 
mortar, , cementing the walls of the houses ; 
and gold-dust is collected by the native women 
from, the sand of the- sea-shore. In a word, 
the, country seema to teem with the precious 
metal,' only waiting for capital and labour to 


every country on the face; of the globe, we cannot 
help, feeling both astonishment and admiration 
at_ the coiuuge and perseverance of the artist. 
Miss North is not a botanist in the technical sense 


piok'it up. ; 

, The : i'rettch government have organised a 
.meteorological; expedition, to Cape Horn, and the 
French Academy have urged the importance of 
appointing, specialists to the mission for zoolo- 
gical, geological, and botanical researches. Special 
attention is to be given to the large mammalia, 
seals, : sea-elephants, &c., which are rapidly dis- 
appearing; and many, other orders of animal life 
are recommendad by the Academy; for: study. , 
Some years ago, there was exhibited at South 
.Kensington a number of paintings of plants and 
ilowens, the work of Mfes , Marianne North, which 
at the time were greatly admired. Miss North has 
now presented this unique.: picture-gallery to the: 
nation; audit finds an ; appropriate abiding-place 
in the Botanical Garden at Kew. ; . Miss N^orth is 
not oxily an accomplished artist, but , ah rntrepid 
traveller, for all these pictures have been executed 
on, the, 6i»ts whore the ' originals , grew* ■ : And ; 
When, we note that these spots seem to : comprise 


of the term ; but her drawings are so truthfiil, 
that in the opinion of those qualified to judge, 
they must ever remain a mo.st valuable addition 
to a botanist’s resources. Sir ;Jo,seph Hooker 
Writes of these pictures ; ‘Many; of the views here 
brought together, represent vividly and truthfully 
scenes qf astonishing intere.st and /singularity, 
and ohjecta that are among the wonders of ;the 
vegetahie. kingdom ; and these, though now acces- 
sible to travellers and famiUar to readers; of 
travels, are . already disappearing, or are doomed 
shortly to disappear before the axe and the forest 
fires, the plortgh and the flock, of the ever- 
advancing settler or colonist.’ It will thus be 
seen that Miss North has done a great work in 
preserving the lilcene.ss of plants which in many 
case.s are being pushed out of existence. 

The study of optical phenomena would hardly 
seem, to be profitable to one who has the misfor- 
tune to ho blind ; yet it is a fact ; that one of the 
most eminent of living authorities on optics, 
M. J. Plateau, of the Boyal Academy of Belgium, 
has for the past forty years been totally blind. 
With the view of helping fellow-sufferers, he has 
lately written a pamphlet describing the curious 
sensations and experiences which his affliction . 
brings before him ; and his account of the spectral 
tints and lights and shades, which seem, to appear 
hefore his darkened eyeballs, are specially mte‘ 
resting, and may po.s.sibIy lead ' to some practical 
result. He traces his blindness to a habit which 
he in his younger days adopted, of looking; stead- 
fastly at the sun, in order to study the after- 
effects upon his eyes. It was several years later 
that he was smitten with blindness, but not before 
he had been subject to coloured appearances which 
seemed to form themselves round gas-flames, 
caiidles, &c. He alleges that Galileo records his : 
experiences of similar halos, before blindnesss 
supervened in his case. M. Plateau therefore, 
advises any one Whose eyes give persistent 
coloured halos round light sources, to take warn- 
ing, and at once to consult an oculist. 

In^ the Nineteenth Genkinj for May appears 'an 
anti-vaccination article by Mr P., A. Taylor, 
into will ch a curious error has crept. He gives 
the menu annual death-rate from smallpox; for,; ; 
five yeara at more than four times the .sum It 
ought, to he. Dr W. B. Carpenter, the; champion:, 
of vaccination, has examined ; the figures,:.; and : 
shows' conclusively that they refer to , measles,, 
instead of smallpox. Had the . figures, : been 
correct, they would, have formed .a . Strong; argu- 
ment— as Mr Taylor intended they /ShouM 
to the impotence of vaooinatiom i /Oqrreeted , .by 
Dr Oarpenterj, they go. far :to: ::prQVB itS /efEeacy ; 
for they show that the aotaal mean for the five 
yeitrs in question -is little :morq: , than half ,, iihat ' 
of the lowest previous period; 

Visitors to the Zoological Gardens are familiar 
■(vith the ludicrous appearance of that long-heaked 
bii'd the Mtday adintantj which Mr Marks is 
so fond , of, introducing into his pictures. An 
.interestin8 .aH;count:of these curious birds appears 
in a series of notes by Lievttenant Eelham; pub-, 
'lislied in a recent number of the Ibis. The two 
birds in : question were kept ris;: pets, by - the . 74,thi 
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HxgUanders wlien stationed at Ptatog iii ,lS77, 
Althougli they were not kept in Confinement, 
they never seemed inclined to stray far away 
from the camp, hut woulch spend the greater 
part of their time standing :opp 6 site to one 
another, MU to bill, with outspread xvings, never 
uttering a aoimd. After, a timej one .of the birds 
died, and the post-mortem examination-^— in which 
the living bird ■ seemed to , take the greatest 
interest— showed that ' the indigested leg of a 
fowl was the cause of , ; death. The euryivor 
-hancpieted, on his friend’s ; remains withoxit com- 
punction! 

A new disease has been noted as occurring 
among workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
hicliromata of potash, that ■ hrUliant red salt 
which is used ibr mahogany-staining and for 
many other purposes in the arts. T’he disease 
commences by a tickling sensation in the septum 
or partition, of the nose which divides the nostrils ; 
and although : no actual pain is felt, and to the 
outward observer no change is seen, the partition 
ia gradually hut surely destroyed. ; No other 
part is afteeted, the lungs and throat : even 
retaining their normal condition. Afc soms umrks 
in Bnssia, fifty per cent, of the men proved on 
. examination- to he suffering from this new malady. 
The 'same salt is used largely in many photo- 
graphic printing processes, and proves very 
poisonous to some people, who . cannot with 
impunity touch a solution containing it. 

By the government measure termed the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, certain ancient remains in the 
three kingdoms are selected for special attention. 
The owners of these may empower the Board 
of Works to become guardians, to cleanse, fence, 
repair, and do whatever is necessary, to preserve 
the remains for all time. The Bill also confers 
upon the Goimnissioners of Works the power 
to purchase any ancient monument to which 
the measure ap|)lies, out of moneys which may 
' from time to time be provided by parliament 
foe that pmpose. , - The BiU, further provides an 
Inspector of ancient momimente, and impose,? 
a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and damages 
for wilCul injnryi We wish that it were possible 
by Act: of Parliament to prevent heedless people 
from cutting and scratching their names on public 
edifices - and : monuments. St Paul’s Catliearal is 
a disgraceful example of this ahominahle practice. 
The various staircases and galleries leading to the 
, top of; the dome are defaced by the names of those 
who have thus tried to immortalise themselves.. 
Even the trees in Epping Porest hear, eopions 
evidence of this nonsensical mania. Can nothing 
- he done to stop it 7 : 

„ Mr , Cecil N. Shadbolt has kindly forwarded 
, to, US' a photograph which he took irom the car 
i .of a, balloon which started from the Alexandra 
, :Pa3ace , on 'IVlut-Monday .last. Mr Shadholt . has 
ivxitten a most interesting account of this, his 
5 ; fire|^ i-essw in aeronautics, which appears in the 
liSriUsh -Jowml of Photography. The photograph: ' 
- 5 : ; hut, as may be imagined, has: far : 

K ipearance of a map than of a picture ; 

Sraye,: vehicles, and even , people are i 
hle ,;,,;;hnt, as the: photograph, was taken ! 
Ifitude of, two thousand feet, the said- 
people con he easily covered by the point of 
tlie finest UsWle, , Mr Shadholt has the credit 
of pfoduciag fihe,‘ first balloon-photograph in 


which anything at all can be recognised, and 
although it is iar from posse, ssing the perfection 
which we look for in a picture taken on terra 
firina, it is, as we have s.vid, a success. 

Some balloon experiments have lately been 
tried in Germany with a now form of aerostat. 
Although filled with hydrogen, it will not of itself 
ascend,' for its total weight k twenty-one pounds 
above that of the air which it :di.splace,s. A system 
of vanes actuated by innehinery in ; the car causes 
the balloon to ascend, or to travel in any required 
direction. The motor, the nature of which is 
not stated, is said to weigh eighty ponnda, and 
to give a force of four horse-power. The experi- 
ments were thoroughly successful ; but — and there 
is a good deal in this ‘hut’— ‘the weather was , 
exceptionally calm.’ . 

‘There is,’ says Irony ,‘a ourions work of art 
in the grounds of the State-house at Colnmhia, 
South Carolina. It is an iron casting, comraema- 
rativc of the soldiers, natives of that State, wdio 
died in the Secessionist War, whose names are 
inscribed on brass tablets at the base. The 
casting is a perfect imitation of the living pal- 
metto, the favourite tree of South Carolina, The 
long, thin leaves of iron, lifelike, even to the 
hair-like fibres of the twigs and branches, wave 
tremnlonsly in every breeze j and the whole tree, 
pamted artistically, has so close a resemblance 
to the real tree as to deceive the acutest observer 
at the distance of five rods. In fact, the tree is 
a perfect success of the founder’s art, and only 
those who have actually seen it are able to realisd 
to what perfection that art may ho, brought.’ 

American. Cheddar is the polite name for a 
mixture of skim-milk and lard, or skim-xm'lk 
and oloo-margariue, which, according to; the. 
Secretary of the : Iloyal Agricultural Society ,o£ 
England, competent judges cannot , distinguish 
from the cheese of which it is an imitation. The 
food is said to he perfectly wholesome so long 
as it is made from pure ingredients ; hut imfov- 
traiately, when adnltoratiou creeps into a nmmi- 
iUctiire, it doo.s not kno'vv when to, stop. A 
slaughtered hog in America when fomitl from 
disease to ho unlit for bacon, is boiled down 
for lard, and it is too p.robahle that snub lard 
might fiml its way into the newly invented 
Cheddoxt It is sugge-sted that the inaniifucturer 
tihonld ho compelled to stamp the mititre of the 
commodity ‘artificial cheese,’ so that hujteia sbcmld 
at least know what they are pwrchii.sing. From 
America 'wo are also promised imitation Stilton 
and other well-kno'\vn English cheeses. 

A lively : controversy has been going on in the 
Times relative to the frozen meat whieh haa 
lately reached the English- market from Emv 
Zealand. Every one wishes; to know what has 
become of it* A. London butcher write.? to say 
that 'the. meat is no better than offal, untl that 
the noox* buy it for a few pence per pound. 
Anollier . correspondent .says that the careaaee 
were eagerly bought up by. some: of the- .leading 
London butchers, whose names ho could fttmts.h 
.if - required to do so. An importer says that the 
meat costa him from throepunce tlrt’oe-farthiiigs 
to fompence per pound, and that ho gets from 
the London butchers jiveperice-kdlpenny ty. 
sixpence farthing per pound for it. Wc have 
no. desire to :sih these conflicting slntemunts. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory letter of all is that 
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of: one who states tliatitlie piiblio '^ before long 
be able to decide tipoh the quality of this class 
of ment, as arrangements have been. , made for 
the direct disposal of future shipments. 

Herr Schneider, of Berlin, is sxipplying horse- 
shoes of a new pattern, which are said to insure 
a f firm footing upon modern asphalt. The pro- 
minences, Or calks, are of india-rubber instead 
of metal, and are fixed in pockets in the malleable. 

' iron : body of the shoe. The rubber wears out 
uniformly with the iron; but even if this sliould j 
not be the case, the calks can easily be insmted. 
by any iinakilled hand. Provision is made for ' 
; a special form of calk for slippery weather. 

The Citizens’ Sanitary Society of Brookljm are 
carrying on a warfare against the use of the 
: ailautus tree, which was introduced from China 
some years ago, and now shades many of the 
streets of Brooklyn, and New York. Its rapidity 
of growth and its hardiness soon won for it 
general approval ; but it is now Urged that the 
odour of its spring blossoms is unhealthy, caus- 
ing prostration of the nervous system, swollen 
joints, and other ailments. The householders and 
medical men are therefore signing petitions for 
its removal. 

, A recent commumeation hy M. Boizard to a 
Erenoh hortichlinral Society recommends the em- 
ployment in hot-hoiiaes of the vapour of tobacco- 
juice for, the destruction of insect pests. The 
mode of procedure is' as follows ; A small quan- 
tity of the juice! is boiled for two hours, then 
water is added, and the mixture is boiled more 
briskly niitU it all disappears in the form of 
vapoiu’. The tenderest plants are not injured 
by this treatment ; but it should not be attempted 
on a hot clay. The greater part of the insects 
fall to the ground ; the rest die on the 
plants. Plants thus treated may be oonsiderod 
safe from the attacks of most inseots for about 
six months. 

hir Muybridge, the famous photographer of 
ianerica whose ‘trotting house’ and other studies 
of animals in motion have recently made so much 
stir in artistic circles, recently read a paper before 
the Society of Arts, London, in which he gave 
examples of the impassible attitudes given to 
animals by even the most experienced painters. 
Ho regretted that his efforts to get photographic 
records of the flight of birds had, from the 
extreme cliffionltios presonted, been only partially 
sneoessM,. But he pointed out the curious cir- 
cumstance that there , were only two nations 
whose : artists ever /showed a hircln wings during 
flight in the downward position. These were 
the .ancient Egyptians and the Japanese. He 
assumed that painters must be aware that a bircVs 
wings take that position, hut that they oonrider 
it inartistic BO to: draw them. . We are .inclined 
to think that this , new photographic criterion of 
art may be . carried, too far. As we have before 
had occasion to remark, the camera ' is so, aimch 
' quicker in its „ appreciation of : a: moving object 
than the, hnnum eye, that it really haa the power, 
of recording attitudes which to ns are practically 
invisible. We require artists to ;hoH tlie miiTor 
lip to Nature as we see her,: and not :a8/a rapid, 
gelatine plate obseiwes her. Eegarding : : this : a , 
e«ntompoiary : writes : ‘What BeemS::,:iraiDi8tak-:i 
ably true to one expert, seems : ludicrously Msa. 
to, another ; hut happily the world: at large ; need ,: 


not greatly concern itself with the disputes. 
After all, a. maria poor eyes are the best visual 
organs he jiosaesses, and he must do what he can 
with them.' If artists draw horses which convey 
to the spectator the notion that they are going 
at extreme speed ; if the trot is so represented 
that.it strikes the man who has carefully observed 
the trot as a truthful illustration of the pace, 
such drawings will be : received and will give 
.pleasure, though hundreds of photograjahei’s and 
■scientific men shoxild maintain , that they were 
ridiculous.’ 


OCCASIONAL N 0 T .E S. 

A NATURAIj BALLROOir. 

Anotr® a mile from the market-town of Adels- 
heip in Austria, and three miles from Triest, is 
to be seen the most wonderful cavern in Eiu’ope, 
and possibly in the world, called the Adelsberg 
Cave, and which has been explored for a length 
of nearly three thousand yards, as far as a sub- 
terranean Mce. This caveim consists of several : 
grottos from sixty to eighty feet liigh. The 
interior resounds with the noise of water, as a 
little river runs completely through itj forming 
many cascades on its vtaj, and being finally lost 
to view in a fissure. This river continues its 
subterranean course for about eight miles ; and 
after a time, it disappears into the caverns of 
Laase, whence it emerges as a navigable river 
called the Laibach. The entrance to the. cave 
of Adelsberg is illuminated hy hundreds of 
candles, and a transparent curtain, composed 
of large sheets of orystallisod limestone, is seen 
hanging from the roof. The -vast hall or haU- 
room is about one hundred and eighty yards 
from the entrance. It is three hundred feet long, 
and one hundred feet high, and is adorned with i 
transpiarent stalactites of every kind of fantastic > 
shape and form. Until the year 1819, this, ball- 
room was the only part knowir ; hut at this date, 
the wall of stalagmite was broken through, and 
a series of chambers exposed to view po,sse3Bmg 
a. cathedral-like appearance, from the stalactites 
in many instances forming vast columns, hy 
meeting the. stalagmites below. In the Adelsberg 
Cavern, numerous specimens, are. found of the 
proteus, a kind of lizard that dwells in the bottom 
of cavern-lakes. 


AUSTEAtlAK BUSH-IEAGKINCt. 

‘ An extraordinary instance,’ says: .the : Bmhme 
Com-ki'y 'ni the powers of Australian:, hushmen: 
in “ tracking” is reported from :0Brc®ar.. . .On, 


had occasion to go away to her .neighbour’s, 
leaving her child, aged two years and six months, 
in bed, believing it would not attempt to get up 
during her absence. In this Mrs Green was mis- 
taken, for on her .return thB,:;ohild conkl not be 
found ; and the fact of its being clothed only in a 
Uttle nightgoTO emtsed the parents more anxiety, 


especialfy as it was a fiercely hot day. A soarcE 
was made by ‘the neighbours, assisted by a man 
named ■ Judd,, noted as a .clever tracker, who 
fblldwed' #owly on the infant’s tracks (\yHoh.:i 
.;were at times lost in the: scrub) fpr abbut! .thirty.. 
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found, safely adopted botli for our Volunteera and tile fegulur 


liGurs, when the little thing was _ , 

quartered in a hollow log twelve miles from its army. 

home. The child was somewhat sxinhurnt, but WATEU-srECTAOLES. 

otherwise q^uito well.’ During this the bathing season, some of opr 

_ readers may hear Avith intere,st of a recent inven- 

IHE OASTOR^oiii PLANT AS A ELT-DEBTEOYEK. tion calculated to enhance tho ploa.surea of tliat 

healthy and agreeahle pastime.. Most praotisod 
- We have long been accustomed (says a corre- g.^yjjjii,rers vary their watery evolutions by an 

spondent qt Laiul and Water\io look upon the dive; in these, descents, however, all 

eastor-oil plant as an ornament for our apartments ; to discern objects generally. re.snlt in 

brit I recently came acros.s an article in little more than a vague vision of shimmering 

wherem M. Eaffard, member of the Horticultural j^tohea of light and colour. This indwtinct per- 

Sooiety at Limoges, stated that a castor-oil plant, r is caused of course by the very ditlerent 

raised in a pot, placed in a room infested by flies, from . tliat of air— Iho 

caused them, to disappear as though by magic, ^^gjiium to which the complicated and delicate 
On seeking to^ ascertain the cause, a large quail- of eyes is adapted. To restore, 

tity of dead flies were found scattered around, fljgfinot .sight to the immersed eye, such 

whilst several others ^were stuck to the under ^ is needed as ..will oonniousato for the 

part of the leaves. It appears that the leaves in refractive power between air and 

of the castor-oil plant exude an oil which la jinri cause: the focus of rays of light, relleetod 

poisonous to an the insect tribe. It la not without 
interest to have it proved that the castor-oil plant, •’•g 

Avhich is s 6 ornamental, can resist the air oi a element, instead of falling beyond it, a.s 

cafd or other heated room where the temperature occurs when the eye is Buhmerged. Such a lem 
is so variable. As_thia plant grows very large devised ‘by Dr Dudgeon ; and cliving- 

and 18 cultivated 111 almost all gardens, would ccfacles fitted with a pah of such ghiasea are 
it not be worth whi e to try a decoction of tlmse py „ London optician, Mr Adie 

leaves.: top'. destroy . the blight rad 0^^^ of Pall Mall. 


' ..BV^ENailAK. ; ' 

Tired of its own hrightoliRrma, the,;goltlBii:Dajr 
.Reste .in tho arms of .Evening,; all is Btill;;: ■. 

Nor leaf, nor flower, laoves, lest, t''® ®WlI l»'Sht/tireafc 
Which holds the:Env,th, hound fast in:,twflight ehttins. 
prom yonder: hawthorn tree, some leaf-hid .bird , , ' ' ; 
Rraathes to tho dying diiy a soft farewell, . 

,That, mingling .with the stillness, seeins to .wcaVo 
,Ihto,the silence threads, of .melody, .j 
.■Wild roses, sinoo the, dawn, have, dcolilydflusheil 
Beneath, the Sun's .warm Itisse.? ; : now at Eve 
Enintudours,; passing sweet, ;posses.s, the air— v 
lljoh incense oiiered' to the Queen, of Night 1 , , 

For lo .t a silvery, light falls all around, 

As tip tho violet heavens a palo, y6ungunoon : : :' , , 
Climhs high, and higher still. . , - 

' : ' ' ' 

Rising with balmy sigh amid the hills, 

Conies Img'ringly adown the roohy glen, 

Floats o’er the, uplands, kisses evory flower, 

And whispers that the fair, sweet Day is dead ! : , 
Now restful thoughts and calm enter tlio heart, 

And soothe the tirSd brain ; as from on High 
A hles.sing falls oil. everything below ; 

Cool shades to Evening— rest and peace to Alan. 

Aokks. AI. Maoonacihijs. 


IHH EDUNINa-MAN TARSET, 

: ■ : Last year- we took, occasion:, to. notice .the inven- 
tion und patenting, .by Mr W.. B. Blaikie,'. Edin- 
bnrgby '.of a: running-man target for riile-praotice. 

The targst; os - then , explained, , is made of , . stout 
millboard, out to. represent a man, life.,size, and 
painted to the fancy of the Bho-oten It is sus- 
pended from a wirey .along which it runs ; and 
can be worked by one man, who, while opei’ating, 
is .protected, 'in . the ..ordinaa’j; raarkingJnitt or 
mantlet, , and can '.signal the hits without leaving 
peveE.. The purpose which bins target is . meant 
t0: :Berve*-rhamely, , to test a : rifleman% ability to 
hit U' movlng objeeb— is a. commendable one. To 
:8hoot .at: a :nsed target, and to shoot at. a moving 
figure, are very different things ; and if our 
Eiie Volunteers, are to be servioeable.in the field, 
they must be able to do more than merely make 
‘points’ at an object that never moves. To show 
how much practice is . needed . in shooting at 
some such moving object as the running-man 
target, we have only to instance what: took place 
at this year’s meeting oi the Edinburgh and Mid- 
Lothian Eifie Association. There were competi- 
.tions at the running-man target (life-size), moving 
at.:.froin: four to eight miles -an hour, and at two 
hundred yards’ dikance. The great proportion 
of the competitors were crack-shots ; yet the 

-j-r- * XI lx ■ A X J? • lx' t OtiVlAilUA, UWl/ hJWAaOV, JUVUiJ,W«X^«. I 1 ; I? : 

.fppowing was the yesnlt : Out 0 eighty-four shots goj, To ineura return in ; ofiao of ineligibility, postage-, 
fired on the first day of the meDling, there were stamps should aoeoinpany every inamwoniit. 

EOven hits ; on tho second day, out of eighty-eight 3d. Manusoripto should bear tbe luitlior’s fuU Chris- 
there were four hits, and out of a hundred, nine Uan name, surname, and address, Icgllily written ; and 
hits ; on the third day, out of seventy-two shots, sbould bo written on white (not blue) paper, and on 
five hii } 5 and on the fourth day, out of two huii- S , , . ■ , , i, , 

Mm »»* a, *», «. 

iolty tmec in ail ox cigiii jEditor cannot undertake Co ntui'n ineli(fitde papm, ^ 
the ‘ running~man.^ This seems 5 .. . ^ 

to speak for some more efficient moans i^nted and PuMisIiod by & R.' OitAM“nEES 47 fatot- 

01 me-pmctxce.,’^,|jh£Wi by hxed targets, bemg no&ter Bow, Lojsbok, and 33£> High KnnNiJuaaH. 


Ail jR-ights Rem'vei* 



In. a wonderfully sliort time, considering the 
strange character of the adventurers and the, 
smallness of their ships, much of the New World 
was explored by the searchers for the Eldorado, 
If they faUed to find that wonder-land, other 
marvels were achieved. New nations were added: 
I to the human family, invaluable' prodticlions 
I were added to the stores of trade, nhd the huge. 
Pacific Ocean to the. water-ways , of commerce. 
Geography became a science. , . 

The hnsiness of Europe was phenomenally 
vitalised by Spanish-Amerioan gold. It , quickly 
found its way to the real centres of trade in Italy 
and Holland, leaving Spain, as fast as it; entered' 
For gold then, as now, gravitated to those who 
knew best how to use it. By rapine and fraud, 
the mild natives of Mexico and Peru had been 
dispossessed, and their spoilers fell under the ban 
.which hhghts ill-gotten wealth. Wherever there 
. was' commercial ability in Europe, fhe new gold 
and the new. domains of trade were taken, advan- 
tage of, England felt the impulse of the time 
perhaps more than other countries ; hut every 
one, even the most barbarous, was precipitated 
upon that mercantile, path which all pursue to- 
day. 

After the supply of American gold .had dimi- 
nished, Africa was sedulously exploredj and the- 
Gold Coast Tuniished the Dutch, - Portuguese, , 
French, and English with what sufficed:, to, keep 
up the accelerating movements of :Commeroe th&t 
went. on through the seventeenth century, . :-Indiaj 
China, and mther parts of .the Eastern world 
contributed but the demand was, never appeased. 
In the eighteenth century, as the British: dominion 
began to supersede native rule in India, large 
quantities of gold found their way westward ; 
with, the result of: expanding .trade; both foreign : 
and domestic. 

Blit owing to .ignorance of the' real part gold 
plays in commerce, the , development of inter-, 
national trade ' Was retarded,' and at times sus- : 
pended, 'by the follies and crimes of merchants, 
and by ' the policy of governmentsi - Commercial 
wars and national piracies retarded the : progress 


GOLD. 

We understand better than the ancients the cause 
of what has been aptly termed, the hunger for 
gold. It is not a mere liist for wealth, a passionate 
avarice, a heartless selfishness that makes mankind 
seek the royal metal wherever it may be — a metal 
which alone. furnishes a basis by which the trans- 
actions ; of international commerce can be carried 
on. As the frontiers of trade invade the savage 
parts of the earth, all local standards of value are 
discarded in favour of gold. Cattle, cloth, shells, 
and other things, useful or conventional, lose 
their .exchange utilities ; and a time is coming 
when gold will be the universal intermediary. 
The, consequence . will be a general levelling of 
values , all : over the world, and that means that 
the enjoyment^ of the fruits of his labour will 
be assured to every toiler. Thenceforward, no 
savage will dispo.se of the products of his native 
land , for ; beads, bits of glass, rum-bottles, or 
Birmingham-made idols. Between him and the 
trader’s : greed, gold , will mediate. , In Britain, 
dui’lng 'ithe abundant supply of the metal, it has 
baliislied the trlick-system, and brought master 
and man into truer financial relationship. 

The history of modern commerce is the history 
of. g.Old-diseoVery. : Looking through the four 
centuries that have elapsed sinee Columbus 
revealed a New World to the Old,: we see how 
much gold had to do with the exploration and 
settlement of . the : West.: . It was ; Giving to the 
mass of precious metal poured into Europe, by 
the Siianiards from . the plunder of Mexico and 
Peru, that the commerce , of the sixteenth century 
sprang : forward,: more than- it had done in. : aU 
preceding time, A hope to obtain gold : in 
fabulous quantity led, to the immeh3e:::emigrations 
from East to West. : No other litre :could have 
induced men to undergo the, perils of the menac- 
ing Atla'ntio, which had held the boldest at bay. 
The desire for . American: : gold, . like another 
CrUBude, blended many races into: a mighty host, 
and broke down many insular barriers for 
over. 
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of business, and perpetuated . the : savagery , of 
Iniman nature. Men liad' to learu' by- ^ 
errors that gold is the macMnery, of ' trade, 
nothing more. To get it and -Keep/.it in the 
country was the object of. nations ; to 'get it and 
hoard it, the object of. individuals. Only a few 
: Bcieiitiflo men understood that dl trade, whether 
internal or. external, was siinply' a bartering of 
commodities or an exchange of . serv.ice.s; the vast 
majority believed that gold was all ini.all. . Hence 
it was sought for everywhere,, and some; of the 
greatest sawnfs devoted life; and knowledge to 
the search for a chemical agent which should 
convert the baser metals into . gold. As the light 
of to-day’s effulgent science falls npon tlie blunders 
of philosophers and upon the errors of economists, 
we are amazed that men could have been so mis- 
led as to the true way to wealth. .Yet, coming 
generations, judging ns by a stiU more potent 
science,' may also be astonished at par errors. 
.Barbarous policies still divide the foremost nations j 
from 'each other, and forbid that fraternal reci- 
procity of -service upon which human happiness 
i and iprogress wholly depend. 

. . The; aeceptance of gold as a common medium 
Tarnished mankind with an instrument of illimit- 
.^ihle potency, and one that was indispensable for 
the -solidarity of nations. Political economy had 
to' discover its relationship with commerce, and 
some fundamental truths were arrived at by the 
close of the eighteenth century. How they were : 
applied in knocking off the fetters uf pommeree, j 
is well known. Our present object, however, j 
is to note the consequences of the ^eat gold- 
findings, which took place when the value of 
gold was better xmderstood, Steam-indnstry and 
locomotion were among the factors of trade when 
the Californian discoveries sent a thrill of excite- 
ment throughout the world ; and ; the ; electric 
telegraph just storting to gii’dle the earth, spread 
the glad tidings that the true Eldorado was found 
.at last. The new gold multiplied -railways every- 
where j mechanical industry supplanted hand- 
work in, every department of activity, and all 
the concrete , sciences and nsefui arts were greatly 
improved. Each became prolific .causes of ma- 
terial, and intellectual wealth. ySst .mxiiti tildes 
went . to , California from every state in America 
and: Europe j and an immense sutler-host followed 
the.:, army of gold-diggers, to supply- its , wants 
and its whims. This lai’ge draught upph labour 
facilitated the transformation of industry -foom 
its individual methods to the asaociated system. 
-Lancashire and Yorkshire no longer IreheUeci 
.gainst .steam-power - and factory organisation., 
.(kilifomian gol A bridged' the teiTible chasm 
..which , had threatened to ingulf; thousands; of 
.eotton and woollen operatives inna, abyss of 
-hunger., , A hundred new eitiployments absorbed 
the- people whom steam had dismissed from 
their wonted occupations, to re-engage them 
in -other: and better onea The inventive spiiit 
of tlip time _ was not less manifested at . the. .gold-, 
.-nelda-than-iin. the domqin of industry. - Minina 
immensely facilitated by the machines and 
ooti|)^Vauees which came to help, the gold-^efcr 
to hhpra^jj-the , metal from its rooky, matrix and 
to -it from its ■ hiding-place. Moreover, - 
geology^ stepped in and explained the mystery 
of aunferdps depciHts, tod saved mankind from a 
vast waste of ftfoe ’fend mtoey. | 


Just as Europe, had shot forward; meteor-like 
-in the sixteenth century, by the impulse it 
received from American gold, so in the nine- 
teenth century, another and infinitely greater 
movement followed the discovery of Western 
treasure. A reverberation- of activity, of specu- 
lation, of adventure thundered into the remotest 
villages, and aroused the supinost to fevered 
expectation.; Banks and’ classes : began to assume 
new: attitudes to each other ; -social rigidities 
gave place to unhoped-for elasticities j external 
events settled internal disputes ; emigration libe- 
rated energies from dangerous resfraints lit home 
to beneficent activities abroad. 

While Californian gold-finding 'was electrifying 
mankind, astounding reports came from Australia 
of auriferous deposits unparalleled by all previous 
discoveries. The precious metal was said to ho 
picked Up in honlder-like masses upon^ the pr- 
lace of the ground. When nuggets of incredible 
weight were shipped to England, a'tid gold markets 
qiialced with apprehension of a deluge that would 
utterly subvert all values, such a furor set in 
as had never perhaps been known in the world 
before. A gold-fever pervaded civilisation,,: The 
‘finds’ in California had prepared men for almost 
anything ; hut this preternatural quantity of gold 
lying in the mysterious solitudes of tlie ‘newest 
worid,’ made the placers and the mines of America 
seem insignificant. A frenzy to possess the fas- 
cinating metal waiting for owners . seized upon 
multitudes of every order of mind, and alinost 
every grade of .society sent representatives :,tp the 
Austranan diggings. The strong, ; the weak,; the 
poor, the rich, tlie learned, the illiterate; jostled, 
in a mighty stampede to the Southern Elabrado; ,, 
But speedily they were differentiated into ranks 
and conditions, that few had dreamed of when 
starting on the common quest. Civilisation .shaped 
their ends in spite of themselves. Extraordinary 
metamorphoses took place. Gold-getting was an art 
that only some could prosecute., , More than Awe 
was needed to win the metal from its recesses, Tlia ’ 
idle, the incompetent, the unstable, the yagrant, 
failed in the gold-fields, as: they; had failed In 
other field.s at home. The .head-leaf lied hechmo 
subordinate to the hand-learned. Hhiyerslty-men 
became the cooks and washermen of nai' vies and 
sailors who tracked the ofs to its: homo., ; Young 
curates took to a, pastoral life of another kind than 
they had known: ip. Britaiiij: and: tended .sheep on 
the Plains. . Coelfhoy roughs, who- had disturbed 
the peace of their - native Metfopolis, maintained 
order in the antipodeal mobs. .Country bumpkins 
were trahefof raed into: colonial magnates, wa'udering ; 
pedlers hecathe iperohants and hankers. Convicts 
rose from ighominy :, and despair to honour and i 
wealth. Such a 'terfifte sifting was never seen ' 
previohslyj -tis went on in Australia during ttie : 
rushes from one: gold-field to another, and ivhile ’ 
the soeial edifice w'as being sketched. The fate 
-of millions , was: profoundly changed, not only 
in Australia, but at home. So groat a com- 
mingling of meii: and ideas had never ocottmd 
before.: GaliforniaHiad interfused many tribes, 
kindreds, -and - tongues ;j hut things ■went on in 
Aristralia: on a ; larger scale and with greater 
rapidity. , 

: Great; as were tlie social oonsequenoos of goht- 
flnding in Australia itself, they , were still greater 
in.England and Europe, as the golden river poured 
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into, tlie cliannels of trade. The last vestiges of 
feudalism tottered to their fall ; and associated 
industry spread into every country. Joint-stock 
Companies began to supersede individuals in 
commerce ; for the wealth of the world was now 
in many hands. Wages rose, and the hours of 
labour fell universally. The education of the 
masses of the people was also thereby rendered 
more than, hitherto possible. A new and remark- 
ahle 'confidence in the /Miurc began to affect 
mankind. Heretofore, the Golden Age had been 
placed in the irrecoverable • past, and men had. 
accepted ' the doleful belief that an inevitable 
degeneracy was the fate of humanity. With the 
new gold and the innumerable instruments of 
wealth it created, a new faith in the brilliant 
destiny of posterity arose. The deductions of 
science warranting this were eagerly caught . up. 
Theories and speculations that would have been 
rejected with contempt twenty years before, found 
ready acceptance. 

Eor thirty years this time lasted, and then the 
golden harvest shrank into smaller and smaller 
crops, men’s hopes falling proportionately. Gold 
was still got in Oaliforuia and . Australia, and new 
fields in New Zealand had been discovered. But. 
the yield was not encouraging; the fever was 
over. The demands Of commerce were infinite; 
for it had; dilated to the extremities of the planet. 
Moreover, the influx of gold had afliected the 
monetary equilibrium of the world, compelling 
all states to make it their standard, while the 
wear and tear of coin was vastly greater , than 
in earlier times, from the rapidity of circula- 
tion. Gold, like other substances, perishes in use. 
Tough and coherent as it is, the transfer from 
hand to hand and from pocket to pocket grinds 
it into impalpable dust, wliieh is withdrawn from 
man’s service for ever. Neverthele.ss, though some 
may talk of a gold-famine, we may be on the 
eve of a gold-supply far more abundant than 
any previous ones. 

Eecontly, Captain Burton, the celebrated tra- 
veller, has reported tliat almost , illimitable gold 
calf be obtained at the Gold Coast, Africa, a 
district which has been auriferously prolific for 
centuries. He says the region is equal to half 
a: dozen iOalifornias, a statement that might be 
doubted if mode by a less capable authority. The 
testimony of the great , traveller is supported 
by anotner : iEustrious diseoverer. Commander 
Cameron, who , visited and investigated the 


so great,, that the world must have it at any risk ; 
and were it guarded by all the savages of Africa 
united _ into a single host, it would become the 
possession of commerce. When geologists : and 
specialists have pronounced n favouiubie opinion, 
and diggers have proof po.sitive that a great gold 
deposit remains to be worked, the difficulties with 
natives will soon he solved. Medical science can 
mitigate the evils of; the, worst cHm.ate. During 
the thirty, years of great gold-diseoyery, ; the art 
of mining and washing for the metal has made 
more progress than in: all antecedent tiine. Every- 
thing favours a speedy translation of Africaii gold 
into the channels of international ;triide, should 
it he found in the quantities alleged by Captain 
Burton, 

But beside enlarging the possibilities of exter- 
nal -civilisation, African gold would intfocluce an. 
enduring civilisation into. Africa itself, in . those 
equatorial regions that liave hitherto ; remained 
harbario. California and Australia have given 
their . auriferous treasures to the world,, and 
in . return have received a far greater enrich- 
ment in agricultural, pastoral, and meohanical 
wealth. Metallic deserts liave been changed itito 
industrial empires, that will enrich man for all 
coming time. So, in equatorial Africa, when: gold 
has disappeared, . civilisation will remain. : Who 
can say what commercial future awaits the 
inhabitants of the Diuk Continent, when: once 
they are affiliated with the rest of the human, 
family in the bonds of trade ? 
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OHAPTEE EXE.— SHOEN OP WEALTH AND SHOEH 
OP ALL. 

The strong spring sunshine lay, at random broad- 
cast on sea and shore, and the gi’eat spring wind 
came roaring like the voice of a lusty giant 
'There was scarce a cloud in the sky, and scarce 
a- cloud in happy Gerard’s mind. Stout Eoland, 
feeling the spring in his veins, caracoled hither 
and thither with arched neck aniT mincing feet ;, 
and Gerard felt all the horse’s joy, and in the 
pauses of the ride lifted tip his voice and .sang 
for gladness, at the eager wind and the wide 
sraishine and the hope of ; half an hour , hence,: 
He was riding to see Gonstanee, and tliat , of : itself 
was enough ; and besides, Gerard was ons:.df :tlios 0 : 
men to whom riding is the most delightful of aE 
physical pleasures. So, with Eoland oiirveting 
and prancing and : making a mighty .pretence of 
scom at.aE things— iwith : a tender :ineasured:, fine-, 
.ness in every motion . the : whil6rvT'Qerard ,:oame- 
up to the lodge-gates of the,: Grange, and called; 
for the lodge-keeper with a voice of jollity. Out 
she came, .shading har :eyes -from a bright light, 
an old woman, who had kept the lodge for the 
old fahiily. 

‘They he ,aU gone to town, Muster Lumhy,’ 
said the old woman. 

■ *,Gon«ito 'town repeated Gerard riu a voice of 

disbelief, 

* Yes, six,’ said the old lady, ‘ all the famhly.’ 
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Gerard sat witlioiit reply for one dismal nimute, 
and tlien turned away. ; ' ; 

^ A happy lover, who lias coma 

To look on her that , loves him well, 

"WliQ lights iind rings the gateway bell, . 

' , And learns her gone and far from homo. 

; ; : He saddens ; all the magie light 

Hies off at onbe from bowor nird hall, ' 

And all the place is dark, Mid all 
The ohainhers: emptied of delight 

He' limig Ilia head on. the way back. , THero 
■was no pleasure in, the keen wind and bright 
‘ sunshine on the homeward ride. Home reached, 
he found a note, just delivered by one of the 
^Grange , servants, it came from Constance, and 
ranthua; ■ , 

Deae GeeaeI)— M y father and Keginald are 
both going to town, and since I cannot be left 
. in this great bouse alone, I am to go with them, 
and be taken to , my Aunt Lucretia’s. . You will 
not forget to write to me. We shall be away for 
at least , a week. — -Tours truly, Constanoe. 

, The note was cool enough, but all Constance’s' 
missives had been cool, and so Gerard felt the 
absence of no accustomed warmth. Yet none 
the dess the brief iciness chilled him, and he was 
puzzled: by the command to write, and by the 
absence, of an address to write to. This was the 
first he had heard of Armt Lucretia,’.. and he 
knew no more of , her whereabouts than the note 
told him. He had a reticence about ■writing to 
Constance through her father, whose address, he. 
knew; and he felt, ^ with a proud sense of im- 
deserved injxiry, that if she had of purpose 
aforethought omitted her address, he 'wotud wait 
until she sent it to - him. The bright spring 
hours began to go heavily. Val Strange had 
mysteriously disappeared, and Gerard was lonely, 
and altogether ill at ease, until on Thursday 
morning came a telegram from the offices of 
the firm, xinder the hand . of Mr Barnes: 
.‘Please come to town by first train. Make no 
delay,’ . : 

‘ Your father has been away four days, :Gcrard,’ 
said Mrs Lumby, ‘and has never written me a 
lino. That is very unusual, and it makes me 
a : little anxious. You must tell him to write 
at onoe.’ ; 

The : call to town re^vived Gerard’s spirits. : He 
was going ; to have a fortune put into his hands, 
and that meant freedom to marry so - soon as 
Constance could be. persuaded. 

‘ All right, mother,’ he answered liglitly, kiss- 


ing her. ‘I won’t forget.— Good-bye, ililly. Get 
ready,’ he added with a compound smile, in 
which a most hangdog aspect blended, comically 


' ■with :a beaming joyonsness— ‘get ready for your 
.:.:.prange- blossoms.’ Milly nodded gaily from the 
hall; the young fellow got into the dogcart 
•:;heside;:the groom, and waving his hand, :dr 0 Ye 
::'.awayv : . Pleasant thoughts were ■with Mm on his 

K , :;aad} his spirits seemed to leap the 
for their late dcpre^ision, as a branch 
Bi&vrfngs upward. His little : bittemese 
afioljt ■ Oonstanoe was all dispelled ; and as he 
rodp tMough hondon streets towards the offices, 
he whistle^ like the mavis. Loolcs are not easy 
to define, 'or Gerard might have read pity in 
the face of the very porter at the doors, and 
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pity again in the face of elderly Johnson at his 
.desk., 

‘ Gdod-moriiing, .Tolmson,’ said. Gerard cheerily. 

‘ Is my father here ? ’ 

‘No, sir,’ said the old clerk. ‘Mr Lionel and 
Mr George are up-stairs.’ 

. Mr Lionel and. Mr George were the junior 
partners, Gerard’s cousins. There was a marked 
sadness on the old man’s brow, and a melancholy 
q^uaver in his voice. 

. ‘ How glum you Londoners are, .Tolmson,’. said 
the young fellow. ‘ 'Why, if you. meet ii_ plough- . 
man in the country, you hear him -wMBtliug— -oxit 
of tune most likely, but still xvhlstllng. They I 
catch the habit from the birds, perhap.s. But 
all you people look as if you were assisting at 
a funeral.’ 

‘This way, sir,’ said Jolmsmi. ‘Allow me.’ 
He led the way up-.stairs, turning half round to 
Gerard with a respectful bend. In the room 
■w'hich had been Carling’s, Sat Mr Barnes and 
the junior partners. 

‘Good-day, George,’ said Gerard cheerily.— 

‘ Good-day, Lionel.— HoW d’ ye do, Barnes ? All 
here to help me into El Dorado, I suppose. — 
Wliere ’s the governor ? ’ ■ 

The cousins shook hands with him solemnly, 
and Barnes bowed With saddened visage.: 

‘Well, upon my word,’ said Gerai'd, looking 
from one to the other, ‘you’re :a cheerful lot, 
to he sure !’ As he looked. liis own face caught 
something of the shadow Which lay bn .thoirS. 

‘ Sit down,’ said his cousin Lioiieh ‘ We are 
in trouble here. — Mr Barnes, tell liira all you 
know.’ 

‘First of all,’ said Gerard, anxiously looking 
from one to another, ‘ whore is m’y fatliei’ ? ’ 

‘At his hotel,’ said CoUiiin George. , ‘He, is 
not well; in fact, he is seriously: imwell ; but 
don’t he afraid for him. Sit down. — Tell ■\vlmt 
you know, Barnes.’ 

At that, Barne.s told all ho kiie^w, as we know 
it already ; and Gerard listened amazed, almost 
beyond amazement. 

In the course of the evening,’ pursued Barnes, 
‘I met Mr Lionel, and, Mr George. They bad 
heard of the niifortimate circumstance of the 
cheque, and 1 gave them your father’s a.s.suranee 
that everything would bo right to-day. Wo 
were all naturally anxious, and wo arranged 
to meet here at nine o’clock tliis morniug-Tini 
hour earlier than usual. Mr Lionel and Mr 
George will tell you that they called .at . your 
fathePs hotel and could hoar no news of him.’ 

‘I called,’ said Lionel, breaking in gravely, 
‘at Garling’s place, to see if he knew anything.. 
They told me he was away— tlio people at tlie 
shop, beneath the rooms he ; lived in— he had 
gone, away with a lady on Tuesday night.’ 

‘ With a lady ? ’ cried Gerard. 

‘A young lady,’ rctiumed Oonsin Lionel ‘He 
had; taken an extra room : for her some days 
before, pd spoke of her ns hi.s daughter. She 
called him her father ; mid tlmir joint story was 
credited.’ 

Gerard sank bark in his chair, feeling like a 
man in a nightmare. 

Barnes went on with his story, from which 
it . appeared that the three reaching the offiecS 
at tlie appointed hour, found tlie night-porter 
and his wife in a terrible fiutler of flarm and 
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excitement, liaving two Lonrs before diseoyered 
the head qf the 'firm insensible upon the floor 
of that room. 

‘It was probably providential,’ said Barnes in 
conclusion^ ‘that in falling, he had slightly 
wotiiided himself and had lost a little blood. 
I am bound to say that the watchman and his 
wife seem to have acted with great promptitude. 
Thd man ran at nnoe for a surgeon. Your father 
was removed to his hotel ; a physician: was sent 
for, and everything that skill could suggest had 
been done before our arrival.’ \ ' 

Gerard saw despair confronting him, and hut 
an hour ago he had been so happy ! 

‘We have done what . we could dierej’ said 
George Liimhy, rising and folding his arms 
across a burly chest. ‘ We have turned over 
the whole of our private balances to the credit 
of the firm. That is but a drop in the ocean,’ 
he added sorrowfully ; ‘but’— lifting his head 
and striding across the room — ‘it may help us 
after all.’ 

‘We conjecture,’ said Lionel, ‘that your father 
knows something MS do not know, and we think 
that if we can tide over a day or two, he may 
save us. George and I have given instructions 
to realise on aU stock we hold, and we may 
make a, stand. But the cheque yesterday, and 
Garling’s flight, and your father’s sudden illness, 
have an ugly look. We are talked about every- 
where; and we expect to be pressed. The smaU- 
fry have been at us already, and ' have been 
paid. We sball stand out as long as we can.’ 

The very prosperity of the firm had led the 
partners to their ruin. It had been so pro- 
fitable to pour their profits anew into that great 
reservoir; that they had invested but little out- 
side it, and now the treasures of the reservoir 
had sunk, as into some great subterranean cavern. 

All day the ominous City talk went on, and 
men spoke, of the groat House as doomed. It 
was, believed that Garling had got away with 
■prodigious sums, and so his pre-eminence amongst 
keen fellows, remained undisputed stiU; There 
were some adventurous spirits who were -willing 
to take long odds against the breakage of the 
firm:; aiid sportive clerks ofibred the market 
betting on the event, as if it bad been a sort of 
City Derby. ,, Oneb that day the firm was hit 
hard 5 and ; the junior partners took up a great 
hOl of which,. : until, then, they had known 
nothing, and waited with ■ what stoicism they 
had, for .Ahe next: blow to fall. Gerard, feeling 
as if. Ins heart : had : bee^ one great aohe,_, sat 
down and, -wrote a letter to : his mother, disguising 
ifrom her ‘ the .: ills, that had : befaUeri, and striving 
to Write : lightly, whilat his heart , sank over every 
Word lilce lead, ‘Do not expect tb hear from 
'either of us for a day or two,’ he wrote, ‘for 
wc are : most, prodigiously ; busy, and have no 
hews: which:. you: .unbiisiness-like cohEtry-peop^^ 

, would care to hear.’ 

Mrs Lumhy reading this , . next day, took it 
,' for. a jocular .affectation: of: tire cares of commerce 
worn for her amuB6ment..by : the . new partner,, 
land: she and MiUy . had-.a kngh;,. OTer^^& But 
1 :a; day or two actually :, going by, ‘ and she hear- 
:,ihg ho more; she wired a: message, of . inquiry to 
:,..:tIi6:o:ffice34-' .1 

[: : ; ‘ Yon ' must answer it,’ said George-Lumhyj. 
1 Who took: it : down to the hotel to Gerard.: i .f.Sfie 


■wiU he up here, otherwise.— How is he V nodding 
at the door of the siok-rOoih. Gerard had taken 
-the dressing-room outside the ohamber in wMeb 
his father lay, and stayed there day and night. 

* He kno-ws nobody,’ said Gerard sadly. ‘ Smiles 
at his fingers like a child, when he awakes.’ 

‘ Have you spoken to him ? ’ 

_ ‘ Yes. . He knows nobody. The doctor says lie 
is oiit of danger; bodily.’ 

. ‘ He fears for bis mind ? Permanently ? ’ 

‘ I am afraid so,’ answered Gerard with a dreary . 
.'sigh.. 

: ‘ We may go at any hour,’ said George gloomily 
—‘at any hoiu’.’ — ^Gerard answered only by 
another , si«h.— ‘We are all in the same boat, 
Gerard. Wire to your mother, and tell her not 
to he alarmed; and then write to-niglit.’ : :■ 

‘Yea, yes,’ answered Gerard; and liis cousin 
■went sadly away again. At that moment the 
door was rapped: by a waiter, who brought in 
letters for Gerard, re-directed and sent on from 
the Hall by MBly. He looked at them absently, 
and seeing that one came from Constanoe, he 
opened it and read it. She -wrote as coolly as 
ever, but bade lum come to see her if he shoillcl 
come to town, and gave her address this time. 
Icily brief as it was, the note -would have made 
him happy a day or two before ; and now, having 
read it, he laid it to his breast. with: a. igreat sob, 
and : hung his- head, as if to bide frOni, the; mere 
daylight the blinding tears in Ms eyes. But 
recovering himself after a while, he answered 
his mother’s' message, and afterwards sat do-wn 
and wrote her a cneerful letter, asking her .to 
come to London, and telling her that ms father 
had been nnweU, but was recovering now. ‘.She 
■will think it a sh'ght matter,’ he thought; .land 
why : should she bo troubled, poor soul, before 
her .fame? She -will be troubled enotigh, When 
she knows.’ . - . - 

Wlien she came next day with ,MiUy, she fp-und 
her . husband sitting up in bed, -with a pinolied 
l and vacant look upon his face. He knew nobody, 
but smiled at her — an awful smile— and tallced 
disjdihtedly of tilings that had happened yCars 
ago. : Then Gerard discovered that Ms kindly 
meant deceit was cruel ; for the shock weU-nign 
cost , his mother her wits, and for an hour or 
two she was pale and helpless and as cold as. 
marble. But a great fit of crying: coming to her. : 
aid, she recovered herself, and sat down beside., 
her husband’s bed; and she and Milly watched: 
there to the exclusion of aU others, hut : .Gerard 
and the doctors. , They told her nothing of ::the‘:; 
affairs of the House, thinking one .trouble.:enaugh.:; i 
at a time. Gerard sent no word .'.to : Gonstance, 
but waited like a ,man condemned until .the last ' 
stroke should fall. It fell on Tuesday, a week 
and a day after the :6lder ., Lumby’s:::amval in 
town. The two junior partners .;|eame. together 
in the dusk of the .aft6maon,::iand;:he saw..the:i 
doom of the House in their faces. 

‘It is all over,’ said -the elder of the two in 
a commonplace voice, ’ ■ ' - 
■ ‘ YeSjt said the-ifether... ‘i We closed the doors 
at half-past two. , We heard it cried by the news- 
boys in the streets as we came here.’ 

Gerard took up Ms hat and made as if to leave 
fhe. room.; but there was such a look upon his - 
face,!:.: that ::the: two cousins, exchanging a swift 
glanc^ Stepped between him and the door;. .and : 
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each laid, a friendly hand, upon him. ^ Where 
are you goinf;, Gerai’d 3 ’ naked George. 

He looked at them, first at one , and . then at 
tlie other, and reading their fear, shook his head, 
and tried to smile. ‘I am going to see my sweet- 
heart,’ said the simple Gerard, choking down a 
soh./ ‘ I must tell her what has happened, and 
'say good-bye. She can’t marry , a pauper ; and I 
don’t want her to learn the news from the .pa;per3. 
1 all a’n't be long, away, yoti can keep it Irom 
my mother for a thae. She has .enough, to 
boar.’ 

.‘They know it, in .the hotel,’ said George. 
‘The very waiters know it. , We are all in the 
same boat, Gerard.’ 

: They shook hands , sadly, as men before now 
have shaken hands in shipwreck, waiting for the 
shook and the plunge ; and Gerard passed into 
the streets, and walked^ deep beneath the waters 
of despair. How he reached the little house in 
Chesterfield Street, he never knew ; but he stood 
at last, hefore the door, and asked quietly for 
Miss Jolly ; 'and sent in his card and waited. To 
the day of his death, lie will not forget that 
waiting. It seemed .long, long before the little 
parlour-maid returned and marshalled him up- 
stairs and into. Constance’s presence. She came 
with a languid grace to meet him, and held out 
her hand; but at the sight of his face, paused, 
and looked at him with greatening eyes. 

, ‘I have come to say good-bye,’ he said. His 
heart was like, ioe in his breast. 

‘Good-bye?’ she answered. ‘Gerard! What 
do you mean?’ She fancied she read something 
like a threat in his manner. Looks are hard 
to read, and the reader is likely to sea himself 
reilected in their characters. She was fresh from 
thinking of Val Strange. Of what was Gerard 
thinking ? , 

‘Yea’ he answered; ‘I am here to say good- 
,hy 0 ,i You can't marry a pauper.’ His voice wos 
strained and harsh, and ho spoke with difficulty. 

^ The House has failed. I have come to teU you 
I ao, and to give you hack your freedom.’' : i 

i ■ f The House has failed ? The firm?- 

,‘The firm of Lumby and Lumby is bankrupt,’ 
he responded. *,1 won’t detain you,’ he added 
helplessly, not, knowing what words found their 
way -to Ms lips.' : ‘Good-bye !' With, that' he 
turned, and suddenly flung both arms abroad 
with the ultimate gesture of despair, and dropped 
them, heavily, - at his .sides. What could she 
say?: What comfort could she offer? What 
consolation could reach him ? ‘ Work and hope, 
and T wiU wait.’ Ah, she was not free to say 
.that. : She might have said it to the man she 
loved,: and have dared: her father’s opposition^. 

, and poverty, and , the cankering cares of waiting 
:,yeara, as: many a maid had done before her: for 
a true man’s sake. But she had no such balm 
Gerard, who being shorn of wealth, was shorn 
of all. 

Berhaps in some inmost corner of his heart 
:,:he;;:W;aited for some command which should cive 

"-J. ."it.. -1 . • l» . 


then, with a cry like that of some wild creature 
in extreme pain, lie released her, and rushed from 
the room and from the house. 

Constance, thus left alone, was filled with many 
struggling, emotions, amongst whieh it would not 
ha-ve been easy for any philosopher to discern 
the uppermost, Gerard had half frightened her 
by the wildness hf his farewell and she would 
have been less than woman had she heen Unmeltcd 
by his grief. His trouble, as it referred to her, 
naturally touched her less than; did the loss of 
his fortune. ‘Me?;’ she tlianght (and riot Un- 
wisely, for she judged from What she knew), ‘he ; 
will grieve because he has lost me, perhaps for 
a month or two ; hut he will feel the los.s of his 
fortune all Im Jife.’ She could not, struggle as , 
she might, disguise from herself the fact that 
she was pleased to be free. She had never greatly , 
oared for him. Since that first day when the 
warmth of his ardour had, a, little touched her 
heart, he had never raised n tliHU in her. And 
since then, Val Strange had risen on the horixon 
of her life, and in spite of herself, she had glided 
into such a love for him as she never guessed or 
dreamed before. Yes ; she was sorry for Gerard, 
but she was pleased to be free. And yet, Val 
had gone away ; resolutely bent on curing him- 
self, and to that end had set an inexorable dis- 
tance between himself and her,, aud might stay 
away for year.s. Why, since' it was to come, could 
not Goroi'd’s misfortune have come a week sooner I 
She hated herself for that ci'ueT thought,; hut 
it was there, and she could not drive it from her, 
Poor Gerard ! She respected him greatly, and, 
liked him, coldly^ ; and it she hod been an empress, 
with gifts to give,' she would have given him 
a new fortune, and have taken joy in the giffc , 
She could scarcely have been sorrier for his loss 
if he had been her brother. But he had many 


friends, and amongst them Gerard would do very, 
well. Anything like the bitterness of downright , 
poverty, was of course impossible for him. lie 


him li.,- !i 
d.«;or, 0. 
Bill- l' ■iclu 
1 the silence 
loved her 


;ain,: , .Perhaps, at the sight of his i 
half wished that she could givo it. 
l.hini timidly on the sleeve, awed by 
his grief) for she knew that he had j 


1 the sil^e his grief) for she knew that he had 
loved her well, and she guessed at something 
of his miseries. At tliat touch he Uumod, and for 
one passionate moment held her in hw arms ; 


could never come to that. 

Gerard pacing lonely in the gas-lit streets, gav<s 
the lost : fortune little thought. There was grief 
enough for him in, his , mother's grief, in Ids 
fi\th6i'’s helplessness, in his own loss of love, and , 
hope of love. He had always . been so used to 
money, that the prospect of poverty , could take 
no hold upon him. Only those who have felt „ 
the gripe of poverty : know sp inuoh: an': how to 
dread it. In the midst of his afflictions, poverty 
seemed likely to be the lightest, and it was cer- 
tamly the only one amongst them whieh a heart:, 
at once sound and, gentle could at first sight ., 
scorn. It was burned into him , that he had come 
away without one word 6f farewEllTroni.Gonstanoe.: ,■ 
That seemed hard. But she : had never made any 
great pretence at caring for hiih, and his. thoughts 
began to :bs bitter. Yet: poor Gerard was too 
simply noble to .hold that mood lo.ng, and hy-aad* 
by he began lto defend; her,; and to yearn over 
her, and to . pray that whatever came to him, she 
|.might .be happy. He: even': tried to take pleasure 
I in the belief that she had not loved him, On the 
' grouiid that she would not grieve at hij. . leaving 
her ; but at that his sorely-tried heart rebelled, ,, « 
He would like her to feel some: grief at that— a . 
little. 

Some thirty years ago, the Sage of Chelsea 
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CAtCALE AND ITS EIBHERIES. 


of tlie oyster, for wliieli Cancale and its neigh-: 
bourbood. Lave been long celebrated. But as 
dredged some little distance from land, and 
brought and deposited nearer in-shore on what 
' are called pares — beds of mud and stones — the 
mollusc obtains no other food than that supplied 
from salt water, and although it grows under 
the diet, yet it acquires a strong briny taste, 
not agreeable to the majoritjf of Ereneli epicurean 
consumers. To remedy this, the following plan 
is adopted. The oyster is taken while young 
from the pares heroabouts, and sent to other 
localities where natural springs of soft water 
mix with the salt ; and surimising effects result 
under the advantages of procuring sustenance 
from the elements of both : fluids. Thus, at 
Marennes, near La Eochelle — one of the pares 
of this nature— the Cancale oyster loses its bitter 
saline taste, increases enormously in size and 
thickness, and becomes that dark-green colour 
which is so repulsive to Englishmen, who are 
accustomed to white or pearly natives, tliongh 
highly appreciated by Gallic gourmands. 

The fishing-fleet of Cancale, , both for dredging 
oysters and catching fish, mtrabers more than 
two hundred lugger-rigged, craft of small tonnage. 
These boats are owned partly by single imli- 
I viduals, partly by their crews, who have clubbed 
together for co-partnership. Their tackle and , gear 
i cost as much as the boats and sails ; the nets— - 
' -which are chiefly made at Nantes — being . the 
great item of expense. The seine is never used ; 
the trawl, which is fitted With a huge head- 
hag or receptacle, being the sort of snare generally 
adopted. Each boat 1ms a functionary called ‘a 
mistress;’ that is, a woman who has contracted, 
under certain conditions, for the sale of the take, 
of the craft. The; crew have therefore nothing 
to do with the d isposal of the fish. , The produce ; 
of the sale elfecteu by the ’mistress’ is generally 
di-wided . into five parts — two to the owner or 
owners, of the boat, one to her skipper, and two 
to the crew, the woman having previously 
deduote;d her legitimate profits. 

The life of a ‘ Canoalais,’ as these fishermen 
dub themselves, is one even, more rife with 
danger thaii that of others of their calling. The 
bay of .Mont St-Michel is one of the most 
perilous seas in the world. Equinoctial tides'- 
rise in it to the height of fifty feet, and ordinary - 
tides to thirty-five feet. The distance between 
high and low water marks is more than : six 
miles in some places; and the rapidity of the 
currents,, especially on a stormy day,, maelstrom-- = 
like. Quicksands, too, are numerous, ;.aml;,::a .boat 
shoaled on one of them during ebb-tide, boa 
little .chance of its crew being saved as regar.ita 
itself, none. In calm weather, the. boats fish in 
; the shallowest waters, their keek : occasionally 
heeling in , the mud ; and here .they 'take: soles, 
thrbbt, doree, brill, and skate, in considerable 
quantities. Goveniment forbids fishing -p’ithin 
a mile of the shore ;: but.. so soon, as ni^lit, sets 
in and screeus'-- the fishermen: i and. them fleet 
from the look-oufsl Of ' the steam gunfioat at 
Granville and the coast-guard sailing-schooner at 
Caneale, tlio-j'bontS'" are- rim within the proscribed 
limits, arid the forbidden fruit is tasted. Oysters 
-are allowed to be talcen only on certain days^ , at 
-certaia times of. the year, a strict : watch being 
kept the two: vessels above mentioned, fcom 


preached one dogma, worded thus— ‘By, all means, 
at all times con, suriie yoUr owri smoke.’ For the 
carriage of this dogma into practical every-day 
working, Gerard was peculiarly fitted. He said 
nothing of his personal griefs to any man or 
woman. He a-voided all mention of them to his 
mother even, and resolutely and heroically fought 
them; down.: , But the conflict wore him thin and 
.pale ; and in the midst: of all their distresses,- 
Milly and his mother had no keener grief than 
this :of Gerard’s. The days ivent on, the; great 
bankruptcy was noised abroad, and other lesser 
bankruptcies followed it in due course. Garling’s 
vast fraud, widened and broadened in its conse- 
quences, as great crimes vyili;; and people who had 
never heard of him, and never did hear of him, 
.vvent hungry because of him. Thea properties of 
the firm were sold at auction; the very desk at 
which old Johnson had sat these, fifty years was 
knocked down to the highest bidder before the 
veteran’s sorrowing eyes ; the very ledgers went 
for waste paper, aU but the latest ; the premises 
themselves were sold, realising a price so va.st 
that creditors reading it grew easier in their 
minds; the senior jiartner’s private properties 
were impomided with the rest, stocks and shares 
and balance at the banker’s ; and Limiby Hall 
was in the market. ; 

Then it came , put,: when the panic was over, 
that there was enough for everybody, even the 
lawyers,, and that there Was a little to be saved 
after all. But, in the middle of the distresses, 
and, in this pale gleam of joy wliich followed 
them, the head of the great wrecked House of 
Lumhy and Lumby sat like a child, with no 
more than a child's joys and a child’s sorrows, 
smiling at tlio sunlight playing on hi.s wall, or 
whimpering to be lonely in the dusk. His 
memory was a ruin. He knew nobody. 


CANCALE AND ITS EISHEBIES. . 
CANCAtE is the name of a commune or parish 
situated in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
a division of the ancient Preiioh jirovince of 
Brittany; By the same cognomen are also known 
a small but, deep bay -within the larger one of 
Mont St-Michel, arid a village standing on the 
summit of very high cliffs, a mile or so from 
the sea. But the long row oi houses and cottages, 
the pretentious hotel, tiie; wine and other shops 
built updn a narrow slip, of land just above 
high-water . markj; which tourists visit, and 
Bssurae-,to be Cancale, is only the fishing-port 
of La Houle (Anglicfe, ‘The, Surf’) ; and if the 
said tourists have been there when a strong 
north-waster is blowing, and have seen the 
waves dashing: and foaming upon the shore,; they 
will be satisfied Hiat : the place : deserves its- 
aijpellation. The -bay along which' La Houle 
;stretch6s is nearly . a crescent ; one arm— its, 
eastern— reaching towards ; Mont Dal ; the other 
: ---its riorthein-— jutting , into sea. This last 
hears so close a resemblance , to- the snout of a 
pig, that it has. been called from tune immemorial 
,Le Grouin de Cancale— pmaw: being:- the: French 
for: the nozzle portion of porcine, organisation. 
The bottom of the sea between thd two headlands 
jhst mentioned, and indeed : somewhat beyond , 
them, is thickly , covered : with a sort of ooze^. 
hig'Iily favourable to the pi’oduction:-. and habits;. 
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lienoo all superfliioua soafar 


teroua wlntel»-time j lienoo all snperfliioua seafar- 
ing men, tbgetlier with many a landsman Unused 
to plongli the main in any shape, hut who has 
a fancy, nevertheless, for creating what he calls 
a little stock of cash averaging about 

twenty pounds for five months— embark for the 
Newfoundland cod fisheries, returning therefrom 
when autumn sets in. These Newfoundland 
crews, are remarkably iinniaritime, only a very 
few being genuins .‘saltsj’ the rest being . coni; 
posed of "individuals expert in the preparation 
of the fish, and of landsmen to whom sea-sick- 
nesa is an ordinary sensation. With elements 
like these paoked in imseaworthy ships, many 
a Breton merchant is enriched, and many a 
Breton homo desolated. However, as Kingsley 
sings : 

Mon must work, and women must weep. 

And there’s little to earn, and iiiany to, keep. 
Though the harbour bar ho moaning. 

It may not ho foreign to this paper to say 
a word or two on a phase of the law affecting 
the marine in France, since it has already been 
mentioned that the fishermen of Cancale are 
under naval subjection. Every sailor, whether 
in the merchant service, or enrolled in a reserve 
of that of the state, is liable at any time to he 
called ‘to the flag,’ and to do duty on board 
a man-of-war. While so employed, a part of 
his wages is assigned to the feminine, portion of 
his relations — his mother, wife, , or : sister ; and 
although the share is somewhat moderate, yet it 
is eagerly sought for by young : women, who, if 
for nothing else, at least for the dole itt question 
are desirous of obtaining Jack’s hand, A 
tion is the name of the document = conferring 
upon the lady the right of drawing the assigned 
money, and among the Canoalais maidens it has 
passed into a by-word. So, if yon hear Maria' 
or Ciileste of La Houle say to her bosom- 
friend, ‘Je mis Sire cle'Ugwde’ (1 am about ^ to 
be delegated), understand that she means that 
Pierre or Antoine, the smart fisherman, is about 
to lead her to the hymeneal altar, and to give 
her the right of pocketing the regulated part 

of his pay whilelie 18 serving. , A 

In conclusion, as we stroll along the calcareous 
beach of the place we have faintly endeavoured 
to sketch, a host of children wilT follow : our 
footsteps, asking for sons, Let us put our hands 
cheerfully into our ppeketa' and give. The little 
supplicants are not beggars in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word ; they are the sons and 
daughters of those whom the Crimean WfiV, 
made orphans. 


which signals are made when dredging ’is to 
commence, and to cease, Fisliing prtqier, how- 
ever, goes on all the year, the, only restriction 
—with the exception of the. fixed distance from 
shore, as already mentioned-r-heing . that of 
mailcye, or size of the mealies of the nets. 
Meshes wider by a fraction of an inch only, 
having been ordered; by government to be used, 
and their use continued tor a , few years, brought 
the population of Gancale to the verge pf. starva- 
tion, fishes that were entangled before, escaping 
now. In fact, so momentous a question is. this 
one: of mailage among a class of individuals who 
earn their living from the , depths , of the sea, 
that candidates, for,' state or municipal offices 
invariably promise the . electors to obtain for 
them the privilege of smaller meshes for the 
fishing-nets ; that promise, whether carried out or 
not, : being the only safe ‘card’ for securing 
maaens. Mailage is the hughear of the Conca- 
lais. 

The: hardy Gancale fisherman is essentially a 
religious man. The very words of the skipper 
of a boat as he directs his crew to cast the^net 
and begin trawling, show him to he so.. ‘A la 
grtlee cle Dien,’ says he, as the huge snare goes 
over: the . side. The Cancalais belong to the 
■purest Breton race, a pious one in thought and 
in deed 5 and a single glance at the smaE pier of 
the haven of La Houle wiE. be sufficient to reveal 
their character and that of their belongings. On 
■that: pier is erected a signal-post with a night 
alarm-bell, to notify Aanger to the fishing-fleet 
at sea i also, a stone otoas, where the women come, 
when that ominous beE sounds, to kneel and pray. 
Many are the heart-rending scenes witnessed here, 
when, after hours of deep supplication and anxious 
watcliing, it is found that the boat oh board of 
which: is a husband, or a son, or a brother, is 
not aiumbered among those that have weathered 
the tempest, and happily reached the anchorage. 
As many as fifty or sixty boats have, been lost 
in, one tide, , and one-fourth of the inhabitants 
rendered thereby objects of :pnblic charity, . 

The greet man at Cancale is the Naval Com- 
missary. : He settles all vital questions, and 
represents the Minister of the, navy. He looks 
to every, minute observance which - binds ' the 
fishermen— -who are always under, the; articles of 
war— to , the government ; ho can try them by 
court-martial, or send them to prison with a 
word.' 'He is another of the ‘bogies’ of their 
airroundings. 

The crew, of each boat cannot be’ fewer than 
fotu— namely, the master or skipper, with two 
men and a boy. During the ■ Crimean; War, 
however, all the fishermen were drafted by 
government into men-of-war, A few disabled 
sailors, old men, and boys luider fourteen .years 
of age, and tho women and ohEdren, were - the 
Only persons left in the vElages , of ’ La: Houle, and . 
La daneale. Starvation, stared them in the face ;, 
,,bnt the women set to work, and, with the aged 
‘'kfid crippled seamen and the .youths not in their, 

S ined ? such luggers aa they could, fished' 
bheykould, and saved the district: from 
obliteration, although it has hot even 
jes-woroed from- the depression, tliis abnormal, 
slate of tiling entaEedi ■ 

In the 'sttmmor season, fewer hands are needed 
on board tiie fishiug-oraJt than during the hois- 


PLAYING TIIE WRONG CARD. 

IN irom OHAMEBS.— CHAraiJS I, 

,Ar a distance of sixty odd raile.s from London, 
,8tands Fieldenliam, a small town of some three 
or four thousand inhabitants, and consisting,! as 
do many such places, of one long street, with 
branches leading in tho direction of the various 
neighbouring villages, to which it stands in the 
relation of metropolis. It is aa peaceful and 
quiet, as dull and monotonous, aa any smalj, 
coi.xntry-town need be ; so that the. stray visitor 
from London is wont to exclaim against tho 
stagnation of tho place, and to wonder what its 
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inhabitants can find to interest tliein isufficiently 
to keej) tbetti alive, : or at anyrate awake. In 
this mannet do those wild dwell in tlie great 
centres of population speak of petty towns and 
villages, forgetting that the drama of life has 
jnst as much engrossing interest for each of its 
actors when played on the tiniest stage in the 
world, as when it has the Metropolis itself for 
its theatre. ' , ' 

A little way from the town— a quarter of .a 
mile, perhaps, from the hostel which marked 
the end of its High Street — stood a house known 
as the Elms Knoll, or more froqnontly ‘The 
Knoll' only ; and hero dwelt Mr Maurice Hythe. 
This gentleman was highly valued; by the towns- 
folk on account of his, promptness in payment, 
and, absence of cavilling at whatever prices were, 
charged ; yet they regretted that he was of such 
secluded habits as seldom or never to be seen 
in the town. Moreover, no guests ever came to 
the Knoll, nor were those who called out of 
com-tesy, encouraged to repeat the ceremony. 
Mr Hythe was an invalid,, which partly accounted 
for his recluse habits j but he was, besides, 
a man of silent, aJjnost morose mannera, and 
wherever he was, the place was the gloomier 
for his presence. This was the testimony of his 
servants, who were , likely to be right in such 
a matter. He had neither wife nor children ; 
it was .reported that he was a widower ; hut even 
his servants did not profess to know with cer- 
tainty. He had perhaps chosen his residence 
from his hermit-like tastes, for it lay a long 
Way back from the road, and the demesne was 
fenced and screened on all sides by lofty hedges 
and tall trees — a screen which became denser 
year by year, as the OTOer would not allow the 
hedges to he trimmed, and so the grounds grew 
to have a wild, lonely aspect. 

When Mr Hythe had: been at the Elms KnoR 
soma four years, another, strange family came 
to reside near Eieldenhain, in itself an tmcommoh 
event ; hut what made it more singular in this 
case was, that the new-comers bore the same 
name as the proprietor of the Knoll, and .then 


doubtless, the favourite retreat of the owner. 
It was. so silent and gloomy indeed, as to be 
depressing , for a man of Mr : Ignatius Hythe’s 
temperament, and of his own free-will he would 
never have sought such a promenade. , ; He ■ said 
something of this to his brother, by way of 
breaking a long sUence. Maurice tunied liis thin 
sunken face, towards him, and : With a : smile 
which was almost more bitter than it was sad, 
said: ‘You have not gone throiigh' the discipline, 
Ignatius, which has been my lot.’ 

‘ Discipline ! ’ began the other ; but evidently 
altering a speech which was intended to be 
sarcastic, , continued ; ‘ But I was tliinking, 
Maurice, that there was a time when you were 
the more hearty and lively of , the two | and 
now ’ — — 

‘ And now I am a gloomy misanthrope — perhaps 
a madman, you would say,’ interposed Maurice. 
‘But what I am, I have made myself ; what I 
suffer, I have brought on myself— as you know.’ . 

‘I know that you brood too much on the 
past,’ returned his brother. ‘Why don’t you : 
.let bygones he bygones ? You can’t recall the 
past.’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed Maurice ; ‘ I cannot, or my 
grief would not be so bitter. 1 have had- the. 
vision again, Ignatius ; that is twice. On its- 
third coming, it will bo my death-warning. ^ I 
have seen my solicitor, and all is settled, as I 
have told you.’ . 

Ignatius smoked his cigar in silence, and there 
was an increased;; depression about him, which 
implied that this announcement was not alto- 
gether to his taste. His brother, too, walked 
silently on, hut there was nothing unusual ia 
this. 

‘ It is : of no use my urging you to go among 
people again,’ said Ignatius , at last. ‘ I would 
stake, my life that a single month of cheerful, 
rational society would get rid , of all this 
hypochondriacal delusion. It is nothing more; 
However, I will not press the matter ; I know 
what you are. You wdl not even see the doctor 
I recommended, I suppose ? ’ , 

‘No, no,’ replied Maurice. , ‘If he saw -my 
wasted and broken figure, , he would try all the 
commonplaces of his art upon; me, and perhaps, 
when he heard me speak, would . -suggest still 
greater seclusion, or even restraint. His remedy 
would not he yours— the .mixing vvilh. cheerful 
society. My present . mode of -livijig .may .seem : 
to you a kind of penance ; -hut penance is now 
aU that I ought to five for.’ 

Ignatius, had , probably : anticipated some. -such 
ending to the disoussion. ; for he. made no attempt 
to prolong it, but spoke. :hn dlfforent ;:. subjeets, - 
and ere long took his departure; : The oheerful- 
neas and bonhomie'.which mad marked Ms manner 
during .'almost -the whole of - his interview with 
his brother, -disappeared when he found himself 
outside -the -Knwl gates ; . and during the walk 
to his own ' residence, the expression of his face 
was - as- sombre as ; Ms brother’s in his . gloomiest: 
mooA 
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His home waa at a smart moderh villa, . much as he turned ^away ; he coxild not haw helped 
BmaUervmuoh hmhterhodking than the Kniill, me j nor^couhi he have told me anything I do 

and eominaiiflina S’om its windows all the .gaiety not know. , ; _ _ , „ ,, , 

■which the high-road conlcl afford ; : for . there, no He was so absorbed .S"'* 

overtfrown hlilges or, shadowing Hees intercepted he. Wfw rather, siiTOnaed to find himself stoiAing 
the 'view. Mrs Hytlie, a lady, of ; middle age, opposite to the Atwps hn?w ^ and Fox Miff~ 
was seated at work in a parlour commanding /wnascHts old _ title, which had descended fcoin 
the aforesaid road ; and to her the gentleman at a past generation, hut was now, as rej^irdiid the 
onrereuaired ... . . ■ , roating-house, Uttlo bette than ,a,^ 

‘Well,’ he began at dlice, ‘I have: had it out fable. In addition to this, the estnblishuient held 
withhiim’ . 1'^’^® Assembly Rooms, also ; and : Mr Ilytlie had 

‘Indeed ! ’ exclaimed his wife. ‘And what does unconsciou-sly dialfced in front of two large bills,, 
hesayl Dooshe’-—: y which, ; affixed to boards that leaned on each 

‘Oli! there is nothing fresh,’ returned Mr aide of the doorway, announcod that some per- 
Eythe. ‘The only satisfaction l.have gained is foimiance would be held there that evening. _ lie 
to know that all IS settled against us. / call it found that : Professor Alberto hp-gakhni, ^ assisted 
against us ; of course he does not.’ by Mademoiselle Lucile la Petite ruscanp he 

‘What 1 all that nonsense about trustees and smiled as he read these incongruous names— would 
so onl’ inuiiired the lady. refined, entertainment froui the Royal 

‘Exactly^ said her husband. ‘It is all settled fcioiciitifio Gallery, Loudon, and _ as peiformed 
now ; : the lawyers have done everything. His with triumphant simccss in all _ the cliiet cities 
property wiU remain in the hands of trustees and towns of the British Eiupu’e ; introducing, 
for twenty years — all except that paltry sum the bill went on to say, we celebrated Mono- 
in the funds j- then, if no one appears in. that logiio, in which Professor Regaldim woiihl sus- 
fttiirie, it will CO half to us or our heirs, and half tain six separate .characters, with_ appropriate 
■ to that precious hospital.’ songs; and concluding with a grand hiillet, ^ sup- 

!' i * Twenty echoed liis wife * What good ported hy the before-mcmtiuiied IdadeuioiseUe 

will it he to us in twenty years,? ’ . Lucile and Professor Alberto, There was a 

' ‘Hot a‘ fraction,’ said Hythe ; ‘ and there will great deal of this; the changes were, rung on 
be nd raising money upon it ; for although there the names in every possible way but : it was 
may be a possibility of these shadows aud dreams clear enough that there ■wore no other _ per- 
i turning to realities, yet who would' lend money formers, unless we reckon the celebram pianist 
on such a remote contingency ? ’ Plerr von Joiuviile as one of the _Conipaiiy» 

■ ‘ He israad ; he ought to be put in an afiylum!’ Beyond these three, at anyrate, no other names 
exclaimed Mrs Hythe angrily. appeared. , 

. ‘Of course he bugliV assented her husband ; Moved by a sudden impulse, wliioli, to judge, 
‘and L can’t think ■where the eominon-aeuse of frdm the cynical .smile aoooiupanying it, was 
his doctor has been— to say nothing of his con- hardly complimentaiy to the expeeted; entsrtoin- 
soienoe and the duty lie owes to society— that ineiit, Hythe entered the portal, H® went along 
he has not had him declared out of his mind, the silent and empty lobby until he reached what 
and put where he would be taken care of, long was evidently the pay-place ; but no oue sat ,at 
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&c. All bhis tiilie Mr Hytlie was standing in the 
darkest norner of the room, unnoticed, or perhaps 
supposed , to he: connected with the house ; but 
when the last ai'tiele had been put aside, and 
the little group stood in the centre of the plat- 
form, : counting over: the few shillings which 
evidently constituted -the talrings of the evening,-- 
while the burly proprietor of the hotel eyed them 
curiously from a little distance— all looked up 
with a start, as Mr Hy the Came, forward ; and he 
thought , ; the I scared : expression on tlieir faces 
indicated a dread that : the stranger -might be 
about to , make' :Bome demand for money. ‘The 
cntertainment'is over, ibegan Professor :Begaldini. 
— -‘I beg your pardon,* he oontimied, altering his 
tone i ‘ I believe I saw you in, the reserved 
seats 1 ' 

‘Yes,’ replied ITythe ‘I, had. the pleasure of 
seeing the 'entertainment this ' evening. I see 'it 
is aimoiiiioad for two nights only*;: You^ 
tlie town will not he longer, I suppose?’ 

* ’Yes, sir:; it is aimounced, for two : nights,’ said, 
the Professor in a lugubrious tone* and' with a 
glance at the proprietor, ‘Put the patronage 
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. ooUecting material, &. 
ried , minutes, then, that the sohoolmastera have 
their sole opportunity of teaching their grown-up 
pupils, the greater part of whom are ‘dense’ to 
the last degreei If education he at all necessary, 
and beneficial to prisoners, wliy give eleven hours 
per day to labour and meals, and but one 
poor solitary hoiu- per week , to improvement of 
the mind? Why give them just Builicient edu- 
cation to, disgust them: ivith their slow pro- 
gress? Is it probable, is it poasiblo that the 
schoolmasters can work any improvement ? As 
matters at present stand, hath teachers and 
tatxght gradually become careless of what the 
result may be. The great majority of convict 
schoolmasters would hail with delight any change 
which would make them something more than 
nominal schpolmastera ; at least all tho.se •would 
do so who hiiye not become entirely deadened to 
higher aims by their long connection with such 
a demoralising system. 

The question -will naturally arise : What are 
the Bchoolmasters doing the rest of the day? 
Well, everything hut teaching — supermtendence 
of prison library, registration of jirisoners’ corre- 
spondence, and a host of other duties very right 
and proper in themselves, hut quite foreign to 
what ia generally considered a schoolmaster's 
work. Taking the week round, his dutie.s average 
about five hours per day, or equivalent to tlio 
time given by a teacher in a Board school, and 
four out of the five hours are gTOn to ,extraneau3 
work; 

It is the opinion of many persons praetically 
acquainted with the teaching of oonviots, that 
individual or ‘cellular’ teaching, as piirsued at' 
Pentonville and . Millbank on the , ‘Separdtel 
system, is the method best adapted to the ■teach- 
ing of such men. There is a shyness, almost 
unknown to most children, to he ■found :among 
even the worst of men, which prevents them 
showing their ignorance j tliore is a reluctance 
to begin at the bottom rung of the educational 
ladder, and thus lay a good foundation.. Apart 
from this is the evil arising Trora intercouraa at 
school, an evil which is not a light one. . Close 
snpemsion ■will not prevent, all the harm; There 
are no incentives to work, as in an outside school, 
and a lazy scholar infects the whole class. The 
proportion of scholars really anxious to improve 
their minds ■is very, small, and these few in a 
short tiilie relapse into carola.ssness, partly from; 
contact with theii' lazy comrades, and partly from 
disgust at the small amount: of attention given e 
to them by those .who should ho ilioir teaeiiers. 
Take the cose of . a middle-aged man ignoraht biit 
anxioim to leam, being placed by the , side of An ‘ 
equally ignorant, hut miicfc youth. The plder , 
man is, ashamed that the youth should . sea Ills 
utter ignorance, and the youth almost invariably, 
as becomes young criminals, ‘pokes fan’ at tlio 


time, to enjoy its 'immunity frqm anxiety and 
the general troubles incident to an Honest life. 

But all this ■will be foiind set out fully in Five 
Penal Servitude, a hook ■wMcH contains 
much truth on the subject. 

A convict on admission to prison is examined 
by the senior sohoolmaster, in order somewhat 
to test liis ability i and is placed, in one ;of 
foiu' .classes, three , of, which attend school, while 
the fourth — about two-thirds of the ;i whole 
admissions^ars excluded, and . never, under 
any pretence , hut: that of letter--vvritingj. are 
allowed to he present during school-timei This 
last class includes men of various educational 
attainments, from those who have received n 
university education, down to those who are 
just able to write a letter legibly and pretty 
correctly as ' to : orthography, to read, say, an 
■ordinary magaziuo article, and to work arith- 
metioup to and including weights and measures. 

WHen any man of the three school classes 
^arrives at the above educational standard, he is 
consigned to the non-attending class. These last 
are allowed, and largely avail themselves of the 
■ privilege of ha^ving advanced edi^ioational works 
'in their cells, including popular arid technical 
educators, text-hooks of the sciences, dictionaries, 

&c. Many, during the hours -they have to 
spare, learn a language, , or even two, as. well 
as these can he learned without a teacher. 
Shorthand is. a favourite subject, and one which 
I am afraid is acquired in most instances . for 
doubtful purposes. Those who attend . school 
are taught in much tlie same way as . are 
similar classes in an ordinary National or Board 
school. 

At this point may be described the kind of 
men employed by the Civil Service Commissionera 
as schoolmasters. 0:(:iginally, there were various 
methods of. admission to the service. Influence 
was, everything in many oases, and consequently 
unfit men, riiay stiLl he ; found among con^vict 
schoolmasters ; ^ but’ for many years the only 
channels of admissiori have been .either ■thrbugh 
examination by , the OivE Service Oommissioners, . 
or the oanclldate must be in possession of a 
certificate from, the Education Department — a 
certificate similai ' in every respect to, and 
gained in the - same way, as , that held by Lon- 
don and provincial Board . schoolmasters. In 
fact}, the majority of poriviet .mastons ' were 
originally either -Natio or Board school- 
teachers— men who have passed five years as 
pupil-teachers, and two years at a Training 
■College.' 

Now as to the farcical nature of the school. 

Convict prisons possess all the plant and 
.'PiriAaiism; of ordinary schools— -teachers, scholars, 
of all kinds in abundance ; but here, 

roe practical purposes, the matter ends.' The 

tMffibte .done is ^practically nil, as wOl be seen of age 
feom'''>i|priJfollCfwing facts. Tlio average time receivh 
allowed^ feacH scholar is one hour per weeJc, and probab. 
out of this hour must , ha deducted the coming yet for 
po and teturmrigr from school, serving out and have i 
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staiiTlard set lip iy tile aiitlioritiea of tlie prison 
in ■wHoli tliey olmnoe to be confined. These men^ 
remain at school often for year-s, setting a had 
example to the younger men hy their inertness, 
and taking up, ivithont the least show of progress, 
the time wliieli could advantageously he given to 
the younger men. In their particular line, these 
old men are often muoli more apt teachers than 
the schoolmasters, and take a sort of fiendish 
delight, though one foot is already in the grave, 
in instructing their younger hretlireii in the 
way : which makes them criminals all their; lives. 
It is contended hy practical men that ‘cellular’ 
or individual, in opposition to class teaching, is 
the remedy for this state of things. Sjieaking 
generally, convict prisons .are nurseries ol crime 
and criminals ; and nothing pleases the inmates 
of a prison so much as to see an ‘old lag’ return 
to them for a fresh term of penal servitude. 

It would he obviously unfair to apply to con- 
vict-prison schools, an educational test similar to 
that applied to ordinary day-schools ; hut now 
that county .jails are under government, there 
is no apparent reason why an inspector should 
not be appointed to visit, periodically, aU prison 
schools, both county and convict, in order to 
insure in some degree uniformity of matter and 
manner. At present, each chaplain has his own 
idea of the standard at which a prisoner should 
arrive before . being considered in ,a position to 
be removed from school. 

' To. sum np. Give more time to school; make 
a. more judicious selection of scholars; provide 
individual teaching ; and allow the schoolmasters 
to give their whole time to teaching. These 
alterations, with some general official supervision, 
would, it is believed, produce results somewhat 
commensurate with the money spent on convict 
schools. , 


his .younger days to work, Sandy had gradually 
acquired wandering habits, into which he fell the 
more, readily from being slightly weak in intellect. 
It was a standing tradition among the boys that 
his ‘hnmp’ \vas a made-up one ; and certainly 
Sandy knew how to produce efl'eots. On arriving 
at a village, his first proceeding was to enter 
some cottage where he saw roses were plentiful, 
and: get the. . gpodwife to fix a garland of them.^ 
the reddest being preferred— - round his; old 
battered ..Kilmarnock bonnet, when forth , he 
iSsiiedyvith a kind of boyish exultation, flourish- 
ing liis stick roxind his head, and delighting the 
hearts of the cliildren with the song of EolUwj- 
eye: ; 

Oh, wliaur ai'o ye gaun, my bonnie bonnie lass ? 

Oh, Tvham- are ye gaun, my hoiiie ? 

Eight modestly she answered me, 

An errand to my mammio. 

With my rolling eye, faul the diddle eye, 

'With my rolling eye dujn dary. 

From the popularity of ' this song, with its unfail- 
ing chorus, to which Sandy danced as vigorously 
as his stiff joints and rheumatic frame would 
allow, he was generally known, by the name of 
‘ Eolling-eyo,’ and the ‘song was regarded as in 
some way his own especial property. Johnnie 
Cope was another of his songs ; mit never took 
the place of Eolling-eye in the. children’s esti- 
mation. 

Another welcome visitor was the ‘chapman,’ 
whose little pack, with its many-bladed; knives 
and its tiuseT gauds and jewellery, made the 
boys’ teeth water, and the girls’ hearts leap 
with anticipation. His sales were certainly not 
such as to increase his fortune ; but then the 
pretence of gaining an honest liveliliobd was an 
excuse for obtaining meals— -for by some strange 
coincidence the packman invariably made Es 
appearance at meal-times ; nor was he in a 
hurry to depart and push Ws trade, till he had 
rehearsed the local nows and ; delighted the 
youngsters with some marvellous stories. 

These harmless and more or less welcome char-' 
acters are every year becoming rarer. As long 
as we had the old beadle, our parish possessed, a 
character of the genuine old type. The beadle in a 
country parish is an official of no small import- 
ance, at least in his own eyes. He has frequently 
very mixed duties to perform. He is grave-digger, 
church-officer, bell-ringer, sometimes minister’s 
man, gardener and general-workery or jackmf-^ 
all-trades. If he has been long: m; the;;, office, ' , 
he becomes a great authority on - aU: . subjects, 
of a purely parochial nature. . With us. Will 
Stout had been beadle for over ; fifty . years, 
and while ministers might oome;:;aiid. go, Will 
remained, apparently a permanent l institution. . 
In personal appearance 'Will was long,;,: lanky, 
and ill-shapen. He was . generally invested in 
the minister’s castmff clotheB, which : hung:, so 
loosely about him'-aS;;to .give the impression;, 
that they had been mode for WUl at a time 
when he was of a fuller habit. It was only 
in his later years that We knew him. By that 
time, being the older official, he had come to 
regard himself as of nearly as great import- 
ance 'to the parish as the. minister :himsclf.: ' ■ The : 
attendsnee at this remote parish . church had 
beett;less affected by the influence of dissent tl\an , 
some neighbouring ones, and ;:WiU . thought; that. 
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lie was: entitled to no. small credit for thm ;A 
stranger a few years ago remarked on the . large 
attendance at tlie services, when Will enlightened 
him as to the cause of this by naively observing : 
I' Weel, sir, ye see that me and the minister have 
kept them weel together.’ . ■ 

While Will generally performed bis duties effi- 
ciently in his own rough-and-ready kind of way, 
he had some little weaknesses and' peccadillos 
that the minister and the parishioners as a whole 
were ohai'itable enough to overlook as frequently 
as possible. At the time of neighhouring fairs, 
Will’s friends .were sometimes known to ‘treat’ 
him beyond what wa.s good for him, in order to 
hear some of Ms quaint stories. At such times 
the minister took care, if possible, not to require 
bis : services. : One day, however, when on neces- 
sary parochial duty, he chanced to meet Will on 
his way from the fair, earnestly endeavoiming to 
carry himself , as : straight as possible. The 
minister felt hound to tender a mild remon- 
Btranca. Will had to stand on his defence, 
and having just parted with a petty laird, 
he :SQUght to screen himself by assuring the 
! minister that , deems Tarason was away up the 
.road- ‘far fouer than me.’ We are hound to admit, 
:in fairness to Will, that such excesses were very 
■•rare.'".:"., 

• - Will’s nnturabhistory tastes were somewhat 
extensive for his opportunities, and on this 
account ha was a great favourite with the manse 
.boys. He had generally about him. ' one or two 

E ets, suob as jackdaws, magpies, and squirrels, 
esidea a miaoellaneoua collection of birds and 
four-footed animals, which ha had gtulfed with 
his own, hands. It was more than shrewdly 
suspected that Will made the acquaintance of 
some animals with other objects in view than 
the study of natural history ; and that by tlie 
aid of a little wire, where the glebe adjoined the 
Laird’s policies, he had occasionally found the 
, wherewithal to make a savoury stew. And 
before :our rivers were so strictly preserved, the 
salmon-pools had frequent visits from him by 
torohliglit. . The success of aucK visits was 
amply attested by the fact that Will was able 
to regale liimself with a piece of ‘kippered’ 
salmofi when others had to . content themselves 
: with . more homely fare. He in all probability 
regarded this as a harmless way of supplementing 
his. Somewhat : limited income. His salary as 
beadle was by no means an extravagant one ; 
and one year when there happened to be a 
general rise of wagesi he made an. , application 
.for the modest increase of one pound. la the 
heritors’ minute-hooks, we find it recorded that it 
■ was agreed to grant the increase, on condition that 
Willwould give up salmon-poaching. : \ 

: : Will remained a , bachelor, , residing with Ms 
.old, mother,, who lived to the age of nearly a 
. stemdred years. : mature life, he, was urged by 
some' of his friends to take a wife. He was 
yeWj cautious, however, in regard to matrimony, 
•I^d deebned the advice, excusing himself on the 
g^tind ‘that there are many things you can 
nrrmitber you couldna say to a fremit 
man.’ 'While beadle, be- had seen 
jdiffereni , ministers in the. parishl 
'ed . twa or , three of .' .them. And 
^ dihga hecauio. .samewhat hlubted:i 
,j'ettpreweSs.yOf graves in general, 



yet he took a somewhat tender care of the spot 
where the: ministers lay. After Ms extended 
experience, ho was asked to give his deliberate 
judgment as to which of them he had liked best. 
His answer was guarded ; lie said he did not 
know, as they were aU good men. But being 
further pressed and asked if he had no preference, 
after a little thought he again admitted that they 
were all ‘ gnid men, giiid men ; but Air MatMe- 
son’s class fitted me best.’ . 

One of . the new incumbents, knowing Will’s 
interest in the clothes, thought that at an early 
stage ho would gain his favour by presenting 
him with a coat. To make him conscious of the 
kindly ‘ service he was doing, the minister 
informed him that it was almost new. Will 
took the garment, examined it with a critical 
eye, and having thoroughly satisfied himself, 
pronounced it .‘a giiid coat, a guid coat,’ hut 
pawkily added; ‘When Mr Watt the auld min- 
ister gied me a coat, he gied me brecks as 
week’ The new minister, who was fortunately 
gifted with a sense of humour, could not do less 
than complete Will’s rig-out from top to toe, and 
so established himself as a permanent favourite 
with the beadle. 

Although he was naturally of an amiable and 
kindly disposition. Will would occasionally show 
that he could assume a self-defensive attitude. 
When the minister of the parish was iinexpeetedly 
called away from home, an afternoon service 
conducted by a neighbour-clergyman . would 
aometimos be substituted for the regular service. 
At suoh times it was Will’s duty to apprise the 
parishioners of this change of the hour of service 
for the clay. On one of the, so occasions, some- 
what to the olmgriii of the minister officiating, ft, 
very small muiiber of the parishioners were 
present. With some irritation he accused the 
beadle of having failed to make due intimation. 
Will stoutly maintained that he had faithfully 
fulfilled his duties, by not only naming the.lioiir 
of meeting, but also announcing, the name of the 
minister who was to conduct the. services, .Still 
unsatisfied, fresh doubts were insinuated regarding 
the veracity of Will’s statement, wliieli being 
more than Will could endure, he quietly iiiformecl 
the minister that if he would have the true reason i 
of the small attendance, ‘ it was that ho was not 
very popular in the parish.’ . 

A meal that Will thoroughly relished and ivas 
never in living memory known to miss, was his 
Sunday dinner at the manse. It was a hearty | 
one, and doubtle.s3 . served to make up for the | 
homely fare of the Saturday previous and the I 
Monday following. It: was a dinner given most 1 
ungrudgingly by. the minister, who regarded Will 
as part of , the Sabbath household. Moreover, he 
generally , had share of whatever had been on . the 
minister’s own table. On one oocasion, Will had 
rather the best of the clinnor, The minisler’a 
family were from homo., A modest -steak, Ih" 
tended ,for the minister, had been, prepai'fid by 
the thrifty lionsekeppor, and was standing ready 
on the Mtchen-table when the beadls arrived. 
While the servant was making the necessary 
arrangements for dinner in the laimsteris parlour, 
Will in the interval dospatclied the steak, Wlim 
.the housewife broke out in indignation, he quietlf . 
remarked that he had used it under tlie im- 
pression that it was tlie ‘ bit bit ’ propoi'ed for 
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him. : The minister, enjoying the nnconscions: consisting of weak gelatine solution with sodium 
humour of the situation, first congratulated Will on water-glass, and pressed in heated metallio monlda. 
his good fortune, and then good-huniouredly diiied After drying, the pressed paper objects are coated 
on bacon and eggs, which, it may be mentioned, on both sides with an adhesive material made of 
ara a never-failing resource in remote country live parts Emssian gelatine, and one part thick 

manses. turpentine ; the shavings are applied to them, and 

Poor old Will’s step got gradually slower and the whole is subjected to pressure, (Wood-shav- 
slower ; but nearly to the very last he carried the. ings alone would, because of their nnaqual thick- 
minister’s, books up to the pnilpit, and with his ness, present uneven sarface-kj iTlie objects are 
own peculiar tivitdi of the rope, made the hell how cut, if necessary, dried, and varnished, 
speak out its metallio ding-dong, ding-dong. Even In a fonner number of this Journal, mention 
during the few weeks when he was confined to was m.ade of the dome of an observatory having 
hed, he would .show symptoms of keen interest been constructed of paper compressed to the hard- 
in his duties and reminiscences, when some of ness of wood. If buildings can be satisfactorily 
his old friends led him to tell again some of his roofed with what is usually considered so frail a 
experiences. When the end was visibly ap- substance, it is not surprising to learn that hata 
proaching, poor Will wondered who would dig and umbrellas can he made from the same material, 
his grave. The minister touched his heart by a paper of extraordinary fineness and strength 
telling him that ha would like to do that service being said to furnish the people in the Corea with 
for him -with his own hands. Eor as Will always both of those useful articles, 
loved his minister, and would bravely stand up Talking of dress equipment, a writer in The 
for him, whenever any one hinted a querulous T/teatre mentions having seen in Paris a magnili- 
or disparaging word, so, like a true-hearted man, cent stage costume enricliecl with the loveliest- 
the minister loved old Will, and felt that he was lace he ever beheld. In his own words; ‘The dress 
losing a true friend. This offer of the last ser- was displayed on account of that lace ; and that 
vice being the expression of true regard, deeply lace was worth, perhaps, twenty-five, francs ; for 
touched flie heart of the failing man, who, after it was paper, wonderfully stamped, and represented 
that, seemed content to die. Although the church- trains of fuchsias, and looked just as much a piecei 
yard was very crowded with graves. Will had of reallace as a Paris diamond by night looks an 
reserved a spot in which to rest beside his old old mine gem. Parisian actresses wear that paper- 
mother. On his funeral day, the whole parishj lace a great deal ; it is tough, soft, and very ettbe- 
young and old, assembled to show their inspect tiye. To wear a co.stly lot of lace which inay be 
for the good old creature. ruined in a night, when very cheap laoe-papet 

The church seems now scarcely like itself, since looks as well, is considered the height of folly by 
the old quaint form departed from it. He will intelligent foreigners,’ 

be long remembered ns the last of the pariah Otlier triumphs in the way of utilising paper 
characters; and kindly feelings will be awakened may safely be predicted. By some enterprising 
in many as they read on a simple stone ; ‘Here Americans at least,- the time- is thought not. far 
lie the Remains of W.illiam Stout, who was for distant when 3'achts, lighter, swifter, and stauncher 
Eifty Years Pariah Beadle.’ than any craft yet built, will astonish the maritime 

— ^ ^ ^ world. Not very long ago, a citizen of-tho United 

TiATn-ir. AxTTv TiTXTT^ A-nriTTi -nT-nn-n States made a jouruey of Over two tliousaiid niiles 

PAPER AND PINE-APPLE EIERE. in paper canoe, built for him by a firm in New 
The variety of purposes which paper can he made York. The total weight of the canoe . was only 
to serve is every day increasing. A few of the fiftyTcight pounds j and for strength, durability, ; 
latest of these are worth mention.- It appears elasticity could not, lhey Eay,he .snrpassed.- 

that thick paper and cardboard can ho rendered Ijsing wateivpi'Ooled, was 

1 ^ . nmshed with hard varniBlies, and then presented. 

• * -XT 1-1 • a solid and perfectly smooth surface to tie action ., 

kind oi cemenkcalled Chinese Varnish, which is the water, unbroken by joint, lap, or seam; 

easily, prepared from blood, lime, and alum. jVith Unlike wood, it has no grain to he cracked . or 
four, parts of, slaked lime and a little alum are split; and paper being one of the best non-eon- 

mixed three parts of fresh blood well beaten up. cluctors, boats of tliia kind appear to be admirably : , 

The thick .flowing: mixture that results is, we are adapted— which cannot be said of steel or iron— . 
informed, :at once ready for application to paper or for use in all climates. The surface, pplishfd like, 
card. a coach-panel, never shrinks or ahsorbs-moistare, > 

Amongst the curiosities of the late Australian .Once employed by boat-builders, the ioonolusion 
Exhibition is stated to have been a house entirely naturally suggests itself; that some, day a new and ; 
constructed from paper, containing carpets, cur-, hitherto unsuspected meanifig.niay attach to . the 
tains, dishes, and what not, all made of the same proverbial phrase of a ‘paper- war.’ , 
useful material. : :; W dishes aforesaid : Apropos of onr, subject; it may not be:: uninterest- 

were similar to the plates ? and dishes made in , ing to note that the amount of .paper requiredior 

Germany, we cannot say j - hut in , that country, wo the, census of last .year : was, .Btatod:_ to, - have been : 
are informed, platters : are - being , manufactured fiftj'-seven tonB thirt6en:.handredweight-TConipris- 
from sawdust and paper -in :the following- nianner: .- ing considerably j-over:., seven:. and :a half million , 
Selected plane shavings are. hound: into bundles, househqlderst schedules; . more: -than seventy-nine :; 
and steeped in a hath of iweak gelatine solution thousand' en-uraetating,-, books, and one hundred : 
|hout twenty-four hours, then, dried,; and. out into and.iten:d.iffevent: forms for vessels. 
snitable lengths. Plates are cut of strong paper As regards the raw materials out of which paper 
or thin pasteboard , of the size of the objects - to be . is -made,'- the immense .commercial importance of :, 
produced, ,: These are moistened - with :a - .liqtiid ::-:ootton:and jute, as textile products suggests :a few- - 
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the lucrative results which may attend its cultiva- 
tion. In coiiolusion, the writer considers that 
the ultimate adoption of the pine-apple fibre as a 
inamil'aoturing product is assured, and urges on 
German manufacturers to devote special attention 
to this new branch of te.xtile industry. 


important considerations. ; Within a .compara- 
tively short space of time, these fibres have been 
the means of founding industries .which rank' hy 
the . side of the tiuie-honoured . silk, wool, and 
linen manufactiiTEs. Is it not natural to suppose 
that ifj in soientilio matters — notably electricity — . 
we seem almost daily increasing ' onr knowledge, 
similar progress should be made with respect to 
those more prosaic subjects which , very closely 
affect the personab and doraestioicomforts of man- 
kind ? Amongst the latter, clothing is, after food, 
the most essential requiremenk . The discovery . 
or application, therefore, of a new textile fibre 
is of. much economic importance ;.. and the recently 
published accounts of the properties of the Ananas 
(or pine-apple) fibre are sufficient to show that in 
all probability a very valuable raw material for 
the manufacture of; certain qualities of cloth has 
been placed within the category of textile 
Tegetabte ; fibres. 

The,: pine-apple, is justly esteemed in Europe 
for its delicious :aromatie flavour, and when grown 
iu tliia part of the world, requires to he kept in 
hot-houses. In the more sunny regions of the 
East and West Indies, South America, Mexico, 
aird the Philippine laland.s, the pine-apple grows 
in wild luxuriance. Yet, however widespread its 
fame as a table-fruit, it is doubtful whether ninny 
people know of the plant in conneetion ; with tlie 
textile fibre it produces. According, to one practi- 
cal authority, the leaves of both the wild and. the 
cultivated kinds yield fibres which, when spun, 
.surpass in strength, fineness, , and- lustre those 
obtained from flax. It is further, added, that in 
its manufactured, state, this product has been 
long known as an article of commerce in the 
countries referred , to. One of the lending trade 
papers of the German textile industry has 
given , attention to the investigntion of the 
properties of this fibre. Eroni India and from 
Central America, two specimens of tissues woven 
from it had been received. The former was a 
piece of striped muslin ; and the latter a sample 
of . dress annterial ,dn which the yarn had been 
hleached i thus showing that the fibre is capable 
of, undergoing that process successfully. As to 
thenses to which: the fibre can be put, it is 
asserted that it can be employed as: a substitute 
for silk, and as a material for mixing with wool 
and cotton. : It is likewise stated that for sewing- 
thread,, twist, .trimmings, laces, curtains, and the j 
, Eke, its particular qualities render it specially 
applicable. 

As to the extent of its production— which is a 
primary consideration, from an industrial point 
of view— -it is remarked .that the plant in its wild 
:Btate covers large tracts of land ; and that, owing to 
.the absence of suitable machinery for preparing the 
fibre, the domestic consumption, in the princqial 
icountries where it grows, has never increased 
rbeyond a point which leaves a large quantity' for 
iexpurk’:: The large size of the leaves; gives a great 
staigth .of :'flhEej which is an advantage for manu- 
faijturing purposes. It has hitherto been mostly 
■nSfd, in the countries referred to, for the making 
of liahing-nols, lines &c . ; its great strength, and 
its peculiar quality of not being injuiod by 
a pml'onged submersion in water, rendering it 
pattictilli,rly adapted for such purposes. The 
fact tliat every portion of the plant is utilised 
either as fruit or fibre, has been urged to prove 
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ffuEV parted on the Little Bridge 
■ffliioh spans the running water, 

The Bright-eyed youth with fluent tongue, 
And she— the yeoman’s daughter. 


A few fond -words— a stolon hiss, 
A little golden trinkut, 

’Twas all — but that his he.u-t cou 
She did not dare to 'think it. 


He journeyed to bright southern lands 
■Where tropic skies bent o’er him, 
And wooed blind Fortune till sho cast 
, A shower of gold before him. 


Then Fame took up her trumpet, tuned 
To Bound his praise in story, 

For much that to his life belonged 
Wcis 'svhat the world calls glory. 


A ribbon marked his high degree, 
His name had addoil letters, 
And not on him was any Sign 
Of life’s more galling fetters,. 


The maiden's path lay towards the north 
She toiled for daily guerdon, 

And meekly here her low estate, 

Her felt her task a burden, 


Till ' hope deferred ’ her spirit broke, 

And thorns seoined springing round her, 
And thoughts that onco were purest joy, 
Had only power to wound her. . 


A poor old maid with fading cheek 
Toils on from early morning, 

With .scanty thanks, and little praise, 
And ofttimes hearties.? sooming. 


And yet sometimes she sees the Bridge, 
And hears the river flowing, 

When memory lifts the shroud of years, 
The dead past calmly showing. 


And sometimas ho, in idle mood, 

: .’Mid silence nil unbroken, . 

.Just: wonders, if the Bridge still stands 
Where their last words wore spokem 


The.Little Bridge still lightly spans . , 

The rippling, running water j 
But no bridge spans the gulf ’’twixt him 
And her — the yeoman’s daughter ! 

Oah'imA Okoss ASD. 
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As a specimen of the odd ways in which this 
mania for contract manifests itself, it may be 
mentioned that there are tailors who contract at 
a moderate fixed tariff for clothes to he tised only 
for a stipulated time and then returned. Four 
times a year, or oftener if yon Hire to. pay more, a 
box arrives at, your address,, containing the suit 
adapted for the particular, season, perfect in fit, 
perfect -in fashion. In the same: box you return 
the clothes just worn, untroubled by any,hegotia-! 
tion with those unconscionable depreoiators of 
value, the ‘old-clo’ men. Again, the glittering 
equipages dashing hy the modest pedestrian, ,and 
bestowing tipon him arrogantly-flung mud, are, 
not always owned by the supercilious persons: 
lolling at ease. Sometimes the modest coachman 
is the proprietor of all the impressive bravery ; 
and those in the places of honour have no more 
claim to the , stately chariot than the ' ‘ shilling 
fare’ has to the hansom cab. 

The contracting job-master is indeed one of 
the wonderful race who dimmish the friction of 
society hy making things easy. His enterprise 
gives ' brilliance to the parks, in prancing steeds, 
gorgeous coaches, elegant phaetons, and all, the 
items of equine and vehicular movement. ; : He, 
is ready to make a contract for carrying .the, 
whole of the beau-monde on undeniably ' favoin?- ' 
able terms, and also to supply it,wvith metjaues ■ 
worthy of a Prince of the Blood. He is capable : 
of humble services equally : with the : :grandeBt. 
He vsdll furnish an undemonstrative Quaker with 
the most homely : of brougharnsj ::horsed : by: the 
mildest thing oh four legs, and, driveh by ,a: man. 
whose solemnity of , aspect, = taciturnity, and dis^ 
relish for intoxicants; add : a finish :to the turn-out - 
beyond compare. 

The Metropolitan job-master is only one of the 
numerous oO: 9 .tractorB::«:for the use of horse-flesh. 
Hundreds of’ provincial gentlemen have their 
^hles ftumished lit so much a year. Those Avho 
havevhadfmueh-to:: do with horses, know the risks 
andwnaoyanoeS : connected with purchase and: ssfle. 
:1a.. spite: of ‘warrants,’ veterinary advisers, subtle , 
grooms, and the whole preservative host surrounding 


‘BY CONTE ACT.’ 

One of tlie early results of social organisation is 
tiie law of prices. When commodities begin to 
flow steadily to market, the level of valxies 
becomes calculable over a given period. Upon 
this the; system of Supply by contract is based. 
Clearly, 'if hazard ruled the relations of men to 
men,; it wmxld ha impossible to forecast business 
of any kind. ' But hazard plays a very small part 
in human affairs, and even that part diminishes 
with the progress of civilisation; hence, as the 
foretelling of the future becomes more warrant- 
able, the contract system extends and reaches new 
departments of social life. As soon as the demand 
for a particular article is large enough for an 
average prioe thereof to be determined, some 
shrewd; 'Well-informed man will endeavour to 
supply it for a given period at a given price. 
His success depends upon eliminating some un- 
necessary factor in the series between producer 
and consumer; and the economy effected, is 
shared between the contractor and his clients. 

Everybody knows the railway contractor, who 
is willing to build an iron: road anywhere, of any 
length,: and in any space of time. The world has 
been metamorphosed: by him, By his profound 
mastery ' of : human powers, mental and bodily, 
he, has enriched: mankind in wealth, health, and 
happiness. ' Again,' the armj'', the navy, the 
indigent poor, the sick folks in hospital amh 
workhouse, : are;' fed, clothed, and purveyed for 
generally, by contract. ‘ A vast amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, of business, foresight, of capital 
and credit, is needed' for these giant operations ;: 
a small misoalciilation-: might bring : irreparable 
disaster to those engaged :dn them. Below the- 
magnates are thousands of .small : contractors, 
dealing with the public in manifold ways;: all 
sbowiiig enterprise, judgment, knowledge, . and, 
directive skill of a superior :kind;' , By their 
ministrations, individuals and families . enjoy the 
Mfenefits of a completer : civilisation than they:: 
could if sfirvod otherwise ; savi.ng mtraeyj .time,; 
:aiid trouble in a considerable degree. ■ ■ ' 
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tlie biiyerj lie may spend a lumclred guineas tipon successful in all our oomniercial toivns. It is 
an animal that is not worth the half of tliat only a development of the ‘ordinaries’ of market 
sum- when it comes to be employed.: The horse- towns, where a host, depending: upon a certain 
contractor abolishes all the plagues besetting an number of diners, is able to cater generously in 
owner, and leaves tis free to enjoy our gallops, proportion to the number of his guests. In 
drives, and pageantry without a trace of equine every business place, a co-ordinated soheme 
care, Eurther, a contractor can supply the moat between purveyors and eaters would result in 
perfect: matches for ‘ pairs,’ in colour, style, and an immense saving to both, and thereby to the, 

action. Jlis guarantee for the temper, pace, and community. : ^ ^ 

performance of saddle-horses may bo accepted, so In London and other , large cities, there are 
that a timid or awkward rider can enjoy equestrian gardeners and florists who contract for the supply 
exercise without fear. But not the least advan- of plants and , flowers for the year round or for 
tage of hired, or as they are uaiually termed jobbed, the season. By their aid, and at small expense, 
horses is that mo capital is locked up by the the house and g.arden-plot can he made charming 
hirer in a dubious investment. with all that the floral world can afford. Nor 

Another useful contractor is appearing upon need we ever want a piano or fail to have 
the scene — ^the family physician, who for a fixed our drawing-rooms resplendent, our dining- 
stipend visits ■ the household at stated intervals, rooms fairy-like, the family gratified, and guests 
Baily, , hi- weekly, or weekly, a medical guardian delighted, for a comparatively small charge, 

•will attend us, not simply to cure our fleshly Some people have a fancy for changing their 

ills, hut to prevent them altogether. The vast -household furniture, and love to follow fashion 
progress in hygiene and sanitary science suggests in upholstery as they do in clothes. They have 
a new departure in the popular estimation of created a number of contractors to inini.ster to 
health. The-strongest of us have some little ■weak- their desires. At no great cost, boudoirs and 
ness in the bodily niaehine, some inadequacy of reception-rooms can he furnished with the last 
ineiatal force j it is for medical guardians to deal thing in chairs, couches, cabinets, mirrors, orna- 
•with these after the most business-like fashion, ments, and the whole detail of things useful and 
and, so far as Nature, permits of amelioration, to unnseful. 

make our constitutions better than they were Eailway Companies are ready to contract ivith 
originally. This the Esculapian contractors do individuals or parties for transport over a given 
not: hesitate in attempting. AU good citizens distance; and indeed a very lorge part of their 
contract with life-assurance Companies that , their business is conducted on this method. Millions 
survivors may have financial consolation for their of mercantile men are carried from suburban 
loss ; and to contract for a long continuance of homes to town and back daily, to the great 
life itself, and life of the most effective and benefit of themselves and the Companies, But 
delightful land, is surely of equal importance, the system is capable of largo extension. Were 
though somewhat of a novelty. rates lowered to meet the wages of the working- 

Many people now make yearly contracts ■with classes, and were the services accelerated, immense 
their dentist, , One effect of extended physiologic numbers would reside in the country and remoter 
knowledge is a greater care for the teeth. The suburbs, who are now imprisoned in towns. The 
importance of maintaining them sound and hand- cost of. running five hundred people to business 
-some, is , admitted by all. Owing to the. ravages and back would be very smaU to the Company, 
civilisation has made in our dental possessions, who could thus place their resources at the 
fe'W.: persons are untroubled by them. A great convenience of the: humblest, BaiUvay Com- 
art and important industry has arisen, and the panies might enormously increase their Third 
dentist is a power in the land. But many sufferers Class trafiio. 

find it better to employ him preventively, than Since the use of bicycles and tricycles has so 
curatively to obtain, his highest services. There largely increased, a number of contractora for the 
is, much in ’ favour of this system which : fore- supply of them have appeared, youngsters who 
shadows, a great and salutary improvement in cannot afford to spend -11110011 or twenty pounds 
individual welfare. What would sufferers , not upon a machine, can rent one omnoderate terms ; 
give, ,to the dentist who nould keep them free 'from and those who object to the cost of keeping them 
.taothaclxe ,:nnd, preserve their teeth brilliant and in repair, may now negotiate to have their ‘ liying 
Useful to old ago ? wheel’ always in perfect order for a small 

iti.SomO; :, hot^^^ restaurateurs are be- quai'torlj payment.- 

ginning,:: to contract for the supply of a certain _ The •system of sub-contracts ha.s been much 
'number of meals, the tariff varying with the tom’eased in . .recent years. It .pervades: most 

S ty, For instance, one con have twenty poM Pleated businesRa.s, but is almost universal 
■sfor so much, fifty for proportionately less, If tlie building trades. With the stagnation of 

and,' 'Mldlned everv dav in f lin wan fnr ■nLr.nvl 

mi • ' P P‘55 places, contracts have been refined to the extreme, 

taoimpl^ . system is much m Single workmen have contracted with employers 

vogue m ‘l»-anee;_ and its advantages are so for- a pai'ticular detail of a himse or building, 
obvious to hosts snd gu^ts, that it should be In Paris, an Assodalion has been formed 
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definite rolationsliips. Leinand and supply are 
exactly Wanced ; loss and waste are avoided. 
The resulting economy is the profit enjoyed by 
the contractor and his customers. 


•which contracts to maintain houses and every 
description of bnilcling in perfect repair at a 
fixed annual, charge. / It is called the Oompagnie 
de . Bdtvmnts. Property owners _ in England 
would be glad of the services of a similar institu- 
tion, and tliere is no doubt such will appear 
eventttaily. The destructiveness of the weather 
is more serious than that of fire. Not one 
building in a hundred is burned, hut every 
huilding is incessantly being injured by the atmos- 
phere ; and: often workmen are careless -ffhen. 
they are sent to repair roofs and drains. 

Gas; Companies contract to fiiriiiah ua with 
light. In New I'^ork, a powerful Company is 
now laying down pipes to supply /wat to a large 
district. Erora a centre, steam will be sent by 


VALENTINE STEAN GE. : 

• A STORVOli' THE PEiaEOSil 'WAX. 

OHAMEE SX.XI.— ALL, DAT, HIRAM LOOKED ABOHir 
EOE CHANGES, AND .NEXO; MORNING HE SEr ODE 
AFOOT IN FDBSDIT OF EMPLOTMBHT. 

‘Me Search,’ said that official of ; the Omnibtis 
Company who controlled liiram’s destinies, ‘ after 
to-day, your services will not be required.’ 

‘Oh?’ said Hiram. ‘ I reckon I ’ve got : a right 
to ask what that ’s for.’ 

‘You have twice appoiuted a suhsiittite with- 
out leave, and you were yesterday two houi's 
absent from your post without even appointing, a 
substitute. The driver tells me that the block 
in Cheapside was your fault, and: yours only.’ , 
‘He’s maybe right, naister,’ re,sponded the 
conductor. ‘ But it won’t happen Bgainf 
‘I’U take care of that,’ saicl the official person. 
‘It’ll suit me better to hokl on awhile,’ said 
Hiram, ‘if you don’t mind. It’s rather .an 
awkward corner to get throwed ; off . at, tMs is. 
Give me another trial. ■ 

‘‘We shall not require your services after to-:: 
day,’ repeated the official drily. 

‘Then I must try to get along without youm,’ 
responded Hiram. ‘ ’Eus-eoriducting ain’t hall 
Eucli a berth as the Prince of W ales’s, is it ? ’ • 

‘It’s a pity,’ said the official, shaking his, 
head at Hiram, a little mollified by. the dis- 
charge of his own thunderbolt, ‘ that you don’t 
stick at your work, Search., Yoit’re', a smart 
fellow, and. a sober fellow;; and if you’d only 
stich, you’d do.’ 

. ‘There was a minister liad a nigger onbe, 
mister,' . returned Hiram, ‘and ■vvheneVer ho 
misliehaved, the parson used to cowhide him. 
And while he cowhided, he’d take a text and 
preach, just so ns Peter shouldn’t find the thing 
monotonous. One clay, Peter turns round and 
kind o’ makes an appeal. “ If you Hog, 'flog,” 
.says he ; “ and if you preach, preach ; but don’t 
flog and preach too at the same time.”’ . 

‘ O yes,’ said the official, shaking hia head 
again at Hii'am with a humorous aspect ; ‘I , 
know that yarn. I’ve heard it before,’ Search*-- ■: 
I ’ve heard it before.’ 

‘Well, now,’ said Hii'am, with: a-profitiatory : 
twinkle in: his eye, ‘I go with Peter. Don’t 
.giver ine, the sack and lecture me. : . Look: here ! 
You take the sack back again, and lecture me 
till I’m good. It won’t take long.’ 

' ‘No, Search, no,’ returned the unbending: offloialv 
‘It can’t be overlooked. Here’s my Inst word: 
if you like to come back in a week’s time, 

I ’ll give you another ohanee— perhaps.’ ^ There- 
with he turned and left the delinquent. 

‘That won’t do,’ said Hiram, addressing him- 
self emphatically. .‘tThere’s a chance a minute 
opening somewhere. I can’t afford to wait a 
week lor, one,,.. There's the little gell to be pro- 
vided for. E's kind of you to ofl’er me a holiday, 
mister, ItW I can't slop to tnlie it. Here goes 
the Wli population of this planet hotfoot, 
fult : tiltj rumung fit : to split' from dawn to snaset . 


Erora a centre, steam will be sent by 
mains, .and these , wiU communicate with small 
pipes laid into houses and shops; and the 
Company is prepared to contract for the main- 
tenancB of any temperature that the users please. 
A system' like tliis is psirtioularly available for 
cities like Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, where large 
numbers of people inhabit one tenement, and 
whore the cost of fuel is high. 

The extraordinary progress of electrical science, 
and its application to domestic purposes, will 
bring in a new species of contractors, whose 
ministrations: promise to revolutionise our homes. 
Light, : heat,: and motors are now on offer by 
several Oompanies, and at rates that almost 
compel, their acceptance. 

As the economical education of the masses 
advances, :great progress in the contract system 
will follow. The many will perceive the utility 
of co-operation, where few now see it. The army 
of intermediaries that operate , between pro- 
ducers and oonsumors, has been created by the 
necessities of a rudimentary civilisation. 

The contract system has many aspects, but its 
effect is always the same. It prevails imder 
niunerous forms in almost all the major depart- 
ments of trade. Produce of every descriptibii is 
sold by contract at certain dates. Manufactures are 
also disposed of : in the same maimer. Of course, 
there are vast transactions for immediate delivery 
and at the : market : rates but the characteristic 
of modern coinmerce is sale of ‘futures.’ It would 
be impossible to conduct the giant trades in cotton, 
corn, wool, iron, &c., in srnall day-to-day trans- 
actions.: :Mer'chants and manufacturers are obliged 
to look abead, and this brings in contracts. Upon 
the pries of . the’iraw material he will receive in 
the autumn, the cotton-spinner makes a contract 
to sell yarn ; and the cloth-maker: his subsequent 
contract for calico delivery.: The food we eat, 
the clothes we wear, , the houses Wc live in, have 
all: been oontracted .for many tirnes over. .Glieap- 
ness : and abundance have followed in : the , wake 
of the great controllers of supply ; and the ease 
and certainty of modern 'purveyance have grown 
'With ::the development of the contract: systenu: By 
it, society goes, along as hy clockwork, each day 
making it more accurate;: By degrees, all super- 
, fluous details in : the mechanism . are put aside, .to 
the improvement of regularity and the diminu-, 
tion of cost. 

Eeduced to ultinlate . 'financial : terms, the com 
4raet system means the::massmg of many credits 
togetlier. : The public and a contractor agree to • 
purchase a certain quantity .of a. commOdite at :a : 
stated time. This brings all concerned into 
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every day, after tlie day’s rations,, witli some and ■went ahead at a great rate. ‘Work pretty 
exalted parties looking on serene and smilin’ . regular here 1 ’ he asked liia neiglihour. 
at the racket— Dukes, ; and a Prince or tew; ‘Yes,’ said he, nodding vigorously at the case 
hut it’s no use for me to sit down alongside and working head and shotildora with iinneoessary 
the superior human article. Perhaps I . could ardour. _ _ _ _ _ 

smile at the racket as pretty as any of ’em; ‘Piece or ’stah?’ inquired Ilirani laconically, 

hut that wouldn’t find me two days’ rations The inquiry heing translated meant: ‘Are we 

every day ; and I must run ivith the ruck, I paid hy results, or at a settled rate?’ 'Stab is 

reckon, and kick and elhor right and, left, and compositors’ English for established, _ and is 
run cunning. Tory, wellj- then.— Bank, ma’am! even, by , that , system of compression in vogue 
“Whitechapel, mister I - This way for the Bank, amongst tliem,^ made to Bignily a certain fixed. 
Eeg’lar load o' capitalists to-day. Get along!’ wage. In their working hours, compositors are 
All day, Hiram looked about for chances, and the most taciturn of all working-people, 
next morning he set out afoot in pursuit of _ ‘Haven’t you asked?’ inquired the youth, turn- 
employment. After many intricate wanderings, ing his eyes on Hiram for the first time, 
many inquiries, and as many robuffs, he came, ‘No,’ said _Hiram. The pale lad having once 
in a retired tumble-down square midway he- looked at him, seemed determined to see as 
tween Elect Street and Holbom, upon an an- much of him as he conveniently could at one 
nounoement that compositors were wanted. Any- eyeful. The new-comer had turned* hack the 
thing dingier than the dingy placard which bade cuffs of his shirt over coat sleeves of new black 
Hiram, inquire within, anything dirtier than the cloth; and the cuffs were white, and were, as 
windows;' - anything filthier and more rickety then' position proved, actually attached to an 
than the stab's, he had not seen in London, undergarment. Hiram’s collar, presumably he- 
Hpon-one landing, a barrel of printer’s ink had longing to the same gai’ment, was .spotless; his 
-leaked; and having trodden upon the sticky moss, boots were well made and new. His well-brushed 
he ploughed his way up-stairs as a fly goes over glossy stove-pipe hat hung on a peg behind him. 
that humane invention the ‘catch-’em-alive.’ An The pale lad gaped at this show of respeota- 
' exaggerated smell of damp newspaper — ^the dis- bilify. 

tinemve odour which attaches to an ill-ventilated ‘I don’t fancy you are one of our sort,” he 
printing * ofBce— saluted the applicant’s nostrils ; said meekly. 

and a. hot blast of air, such as a furnace might. ‘No?‘ said Hiram, rattling the type .into the 
he supposed to breathe if its digestive apparatus boxes, growing pretty full hy this time^ : ‘Why?’ 
were thoroughly diseased, swept at him as he ‘It’s a ton-over house,’ returned' the . lad. 
opened a swinging door at the head of thestabs. ‘We’re all improvers here.’ 

Eight and left at double frames, pale men and = ‘That’s a moral blessing in its way,’ responded 
weedy lads faced eaoh otlier, picking up types Hbam, to whom the lad’s phrases bore no mean- 
as if ibr bare hfe, In the streets, the spring sun- ing. ‘Ain’t it, now?’ 

shine had been bright; hut here, above every The pale youth smiled drearily in answer to 
double frame hung a cob-webbed gas-bracket, Hbain’s glance. ‘We’re turn-over apprentices,’ 
patched with pasted paper here and there, to he explained. ‘We’ve never served our time, 
cure the leakage of gas, which nevertheless smelt and we don’t belong to the Union; so. we only 

horribly ; and from each bracket sprang two flar- get paid half-rates.’ 

ing lights, with flimsy sheets of green paper ‘ Wliat ’s that ? ’ said Hiram, 
hung .before them on a contrivance of wire, to ‘Why,’ said the' lad, ‘ it ’s sevenpenoe-halfponny 
shelter.: thsi Worker’s eyes from the glare. No a thousand for minion. That’s -the regular pay.' 
man. or. boy looked up from his work: to re- They give us threepence three-fnrtliings here, 
mark the new-comer ; hut after, an uncertain At the end of the weekj you. put in a hill at 
pause of perhaps , a minute, a sallow, melancholy- Ml prices, and they halve it, Suppose yon put 
looking man in. a: ragged frock-coat and a soiled in a bill for two pounds, you 'll get a sovereign.*^ 
apron;, appeared at another door, and approaching Hiram gave vent to a long mint whistle, and 
Hiram, asked Ms business. having at that moment cleared his hand, ivalked 

‘ Yon want compositors ? ’ asked Hiram. over to the melancholy-looking man in the soiled 

Yes,’ said the other,. . '. apron, 

i .^I want: work.’ _ : , - ‘ Look here, mister,’ said he ; and repeated the 

:. . ‘Yery weE,’ _said: the melancholy-looking man; lad’s statement. ‘Is that so? ’-'-The melancholy 
* yon can. begin at once, if. you Hko.’' Be led man in the : soiled apron said it was.---‘ So,’ said 
the way . to a :frame on which reposed a pair Hiram, ‘you reckon on half-starving, this mean 
of empty oases. . ‘All this matter is for .dis- crowd, as an indooeement to- them to cut the 
vfeibntioni, -It ’s , all minion, and all one. foimt.’ throat of the trade they starve by.’—.The melan- 
, Saying: this, he pointed: to a galley-rack on which choly man said he might put it that way if 
r'fisted many columns of half- washed type, and he lilced.— ‘ Well,’ responded Hiram, ‘when a 
iifeetook himself to the other end of the. room. man’s hard iip, he gets into singular company, 

, :Say,’ •said : Hiram to pale, and long-drawn Yon don’t seem to thrive, and : there ’s -a kind 
lad 0 ,t the next case, ‘is there a sink here of saddened aspect about the hull kyhoot, I 
,'^flywh6ro?’»— The lad nodded Ms head sideways, don’t make one of this ragged regiment, mister, 
aha ‘Went on ■mth _his work.--Hu’am lifted a No, sir ; I do not. I am not afraid of ■work. 

carried it to the sink, and having I could always beard Employment in bis den 
,wa|h|ia thh.'tyne thoroughly, took up a handful and Labour in his hall! But my intelleo’,’ addetl 
and begmtottowit into the case. His fingers Hbam, with a gracious smile, ‘is not yet sufll- 
hM lost -{he pel, of custom, and he was awkward oiently overcooked to permit me to jine in with 
at fiat 1 1 but hb, recovered the art by-and-by, this peculiar enterprise. — Good afternoon, sir.’ 
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* I tlioiight it wouldn’t suit you,’ a;ricl tlie pale 
yoiitli wlio had given Hiram tlie elioraeter of 
the place. ‘They ain’t a high-spirited lot. as 
conies here.’ He rubbed his nose with the back 
of his composing-stick as he mads this reflection, 
and cast a longing look at the oa.se of type 
which Hiram had left partly flUed. His own 
one was almo,st empty. 

: ‘ Yon : ciin take that,’ said Hiram, adjusting his 
' cuffs and reaching for his hat. The lad ; thanked 
him, And changed the position of the oases ; - and. 
Hiram departed, without being noticed much 
by anybody. ‘An hour and a half wasted,’ he. 
thought as he went down, the littered inky 
stairs and emerged upon the streets again. . ‘I’m 
game to run as cunning as I can,’ said Hiram, 
drawing a long breath of purer air ; ‘ but I ’ll 
do nothing to be ashamed of. Me and my little 
geU can "starve, without cutting other people’s.: 
tliroats to be allowed to do it.’ 

For the first time since that adventurous 
summer day on which he had met Gerard 
Ltmiby, the sun went down without his having 
earned a halfpenny. . This reflection saddened 
him, and he went home footsore and weary. 
Sitting alonej and smoking a pipe over the 
ashes of the Are which had that morning boiled 
his tea . and cooked his rasher of bacon, he 
on a house-to-house visitation through 
in search of 


been in London ; and I never had so much as 
one reply. . There was that clerkship I went for 
personally. Shall I ever forget it? A street- 
lull of . respectable applicants, and every man- 
Jiiok. of ’em with testimonials enough to flU a 
butcher’s basket. I sball . got . slanged ' a good 
deal on this journey ; I shall be . a' decided 
iioosance to a heap of Ohristian people. But 
where there’s aii advertisement, I’m. one of 
five hundred; and here at;ieast I sli«ZlIiave a 
chance of lighting on somebody who wants me, 
and hasn’t had time to advertise forme and 
bring the other four hundred and ninety-nine 
! caVorting around. It’s the other, four hundred 
and ninety-nine that spoils things. Five hun- 
dred rats,, and only one wanted to take charge 
of the candle-store. Five hundred redskins, and 
one white scalp. Five hundred frying-pans, and 
only one fire.’ A mere moonbeam of a smile 
illumined bis long countenance. ‘ I am beoomin’ 
figgerative,’ he said, ‘and - that says :. “Lively, 
Hiram.”— -You ’d like another fill, wouldn’t you?’ 
apostrophising his pipe. ‘You look hungry. 
You shall have it.’ He filled his pipe again, 
and having Mt it, began slowly to undress. ; This 
was his first night in new lodgings. : Mary was 
disposed offer the time being; and it had been 
determined between tbem .that she should try, 
on the morrow to recover her old: situation. 
They, were going to get married, for pure 
economy’s sake, so soon as that became prac- 
ticable. The depressing, influence which attaches: 
to new places was upon him. He was and had 
been for years a wanderer, and yet he felt it 
for once, keenly. There are some who never 
quits master that depression. I have bub once 
spent an. .unbroken three 'months under, one roof 
since I was three-and-twenty,: and yet a new 
abode , is always dismal for the. first halfThoiir. 
The, tables are unfriendly ; the chairs have a 
stand-off air; the grave voice of the clock is 
the -voice of .a stranger ; and the very fire shows 
new faces; , 

: It .is not necessary that a man should have been, 
bred like Bayard to be as cluvidrous as he ; and : 
Hiram, sitting in his shirt-sleeves on the bedside, 
and pulling solemnly and slowly at the weU- 
blacked clay, was as full of manly tenderness 
and stout resolve as he could hold. ‘It makes :a 
man sort of fearful and thin-skinned to liave .a ' 
geU to. look after,’ soliloquised our philoaopM® 
hero. : ‘ Can’t help thinkmg . what she ’d : do M 
1 broke down. This city gets a 3 n£at:; ;under; 
too.— Himm ! Mister Search !, ; Think- of :'what 
depends on you, and hold your head up and 
step -out firm. That’s better. Now, then; 
into bed- .you go, Pleasant dreams, Himm.-—. 
Good-night, dariin’. Sleep, my dear little gell, 
sleep: ! sleep, and forget your troubles. :- If I : was a . 
cherub, you shouldnff 'hurt for .want of watching.’ : 
And Hiram, fairly worn, •ble'^ out his candle, 
laid down the welhblaeked day gingerly on the 
floor, turned’ over, ' and, not unmindful of his 
Maker, fell asleep. 


resolved, . 

the .buainess realms of London, 
employment. The stupendous nature of that 
inquisition half frightened him at first; but on 
reflection, he adopted the method as being, after 
all, the only practicable one; ‘I can’t advertise,’ 
he said between the whiffs of his pipe, ‘because 
I haven’t got the money; and if I had, what 
could I advertise for ? “ To the General Public. 

— A ,Youn9 Man who knows his way about, and 
has travelled, is open to employment as Clerk, 

Scenic, Artist. Newspaper Editor, Chair-mender, 

Compositor, Architect, or Sandwich-man. Berth 
in : clothes-store good enough to begin with. No 
reasonable offer refused. Open to negotiate with 
Bill-stickers, Railway Companies, Members of 
Parliament, : and the , Public generally.” — They 'd 
laff at that,’ said Hiram with a dreary sadness. 

‘ In this effete old empire, a man seems to think 
he ’s , done , . Ms duty if he ’s learned enough of 
one craft to : help him to cheat somebody into 
helie-ying that he can :, work at it. They bind 
him ’prentice, to learn brieltlayin’ ; and , if he ’s 
got a head on him at all, he knows all they 
can teach him , in as many days as they make 
hiitt: spend years. They reckon oh taking seven 
years , to teach a man: to stick types on end, 
and the;^' : won’t ; let; him earn a li-ving at it, 
till that .seven: years is: wasted. I ’m a fairish 
smith, and I’m a decent wheelwright, and there; 
ain’t a better cabinet-maker in Londonj but 
because I ha-ven’t , wasted seven , years apiece, in, 
learning to ; use hammer,, spokeslmve, and chisel, 

I’m a trade pariah.; That’s what’s the matter 
with me— I'm a: trade,; pariah.;. And I call it 
too cruel ridionlous,„.that ; because I ’m smarter 
than ten of these fellers put: together, ;I:’m offered 

halfrwages.’ He: knooked::;the. :aBbes - from . his , 

pipe, and laid it down on the hob tenderly. It He was put -early in the morning, and began 
'^as, the identical pipe he had- vainly striven to his hoimd.:-: :.;;B declined to waste . a 

light; in the lane ten mileS; from Brierham,; and moment: .ton , him. ; : Others : with.- more leisure 
he : had an affection for it. ;: ‘ No,’. he oontinuedj gnestioBed hiniy : and sent, him on again. Some 
half ; :aloud;; ‘I can’t advertise,; and what’s: the - were 'oivil, some were not. It made no,; difference 
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to him ; he . went . out at one dooi , and in at 
another, and ran through his formula with un- 
failing pluck and cheerfulness. . That went on 
all day from nine in the morning until seven in 
the evening, and nothing came of it hut weariness. 
He crept home . footsore and with a little failing 
at the. heart. If you have ‘No’ thrown at your 
head three hundred times rumiing in a single 
dayj you are likely to grow dislieartened. Next 
morning, he began again^ and prosecuted his weary 
task till noon. That frozen monosyllable barred 
every door; with a barrier like icej until at last 
he came upon a restaurateur in a. little street 
off the Strand, who offered him a berth as a 
waiter on condition that he made a deposit of 
two pounds and gave a satisfactory reference. 
He gave’ a reference to the official who had dis- 
missed: him, went: home and pawned evMy thing 
but one suit of clothes and his linen, raised the 
money ; na.d OH: the following day entered on his 
new business. . . 

He was: not in an exalted sphere of life ; 
hut it began' in a very short time to pay better 
than omnibus-conducting. The -restaurant was 
not:, long opened, and was by no means a high- 
clnss conoeyn ; but it began in its own way to 
■thrive, and Hiram throve with it,.: It was in 
.. the: man’s nature to take a pride in whatever 
he did ; and before he had been. in the newline 
a fortnight, he performed conjuring tricks with 
knives, mrks,. and plates that were wonderful to 
look at. : Like the proverbial good actor, who 
lives his part, Hiram tlmew himself head and 
heels into the character ; and as soon as- the funds 
would allow it, he blossomed forth in an evening 
suit and a stiff white necktie. The proprietor 
rallied him, a little, and the. regular ciyptomers 
chaffed him mildly, on this butterfly leap from 
the chrysalis garb. Ha smiled blandly, and the 
owner of the place began to think he had picked 
up: a jewel. Hiram, as the business of the place 
improved, received something considerable in the 
way . of tips, and began once more to lay-by money. 
Then out came from his flotionory uncle’s care, 
Gex'Md’si half-sovereign, and this being drilled, 
was'- suspended - to. the watoh-clmin which once 
..again hung; across Hiram’s waistcoat. 

- He had scarce been invested more than a month, 
when one day a young gentleman entered sadly, 
and seating .Mmself, called for a chop and a pint 
of_ bitter beer. &rom the moment of Ms entry, 
Hiram, fixed his gaze upon him, and when , he 
sat down, walkecT to his side and awaited his 
order with : a: countenance of many emotions. 
When the order, given with bent, head, came, to 
Hiram’s ears, his face changed ludicrously. He 
passed on’ the demand for the chop. with , a -.private 
nignal: to the cook to do his best; and having set 
; -liha pint measure beside the ne'w-comer, he rattled 
^about. -with knives and forks and water-bottle, 
.lleeping , a corner of his eye on the .guest meaa- 
..while; ’ If (hia object, was to induce him to raise 
headj it failed ; but when he brought the 
i,op,.:he . succeeded in getting a near look at the 
|er,’)S: face.. ::T^^ no other, eustoraer 

s at the^moment ; and Hiram watched him 
.«.ai'’ilook: of evident; pity and amazement. 
Thai st^Singer ate his simple meal, and paid 
lor it, and went his way without a glance at 
the waiter who_ found him so deeply interesting. 
Being loft to Ha own devices, Hhom took up a 


copy of The Times and turned to the advertising 
columns. 

‘Yes,’ he said tinder his breath; ‘there’s no 
mistake.. Eh, dear, now ! “ Lumby Hall,” ’ he 
read, “‘ten miles from Brierlmm, four from 
Colham, five: from Dene.” That’s where I saw 
him first and last. Great smash in the City. 
-Supjiosed gigantic frauds by Mr Galling. , Lumby 
and Lumby. Same. name. Comes from same 
part of the country. Could afford to chuck half- 
sovereigns about in them . days. Come down to 
taking his meals in a shanty like this. Ancl the 
man that’s ruined him is the father of my little 
gell. Ell, dear ! ’ And Hiram sighed most pite- 
ously, and sat for ten minutes in tragic amap, 
until an order for broiled kidneys awoke him 
from his stupor. 

It was. indeed Gerard Lumby whom, Hiram 
Search had seen; hut Hiram, though he guessed 
rightly in most respects, had somewhat overleaped 
the truth ia his belief tliat Gerard was yet so poor 
that a few pence spent upon luncheon made a 
difference to him. Amongst his friends— and 
tills episode, since it led to nothing but his 
meeting with Hiram, may briefly here be men- 
tioned and dismissed — was one who had been a 
fellow of his college, and now, haying, married, 
and thereby resigned his fellowship, had asso- 
ciated himself with a daily journal There was 
then, os usual, a disturbance in the East of 
Europe, the nnspealcable Turk and the equally 
unspeakable Christian of those parts being occu- 
pied in , recriminatory raids and murders j and 
Gerard’s friend sought him out when he heard 
of the failiu'e of the firm, and offered him employ- 
ment as a special correspondent, Gerard leaped 
at this; proposal j and it was to discuss it, that 
he had come into the street in which the nerr 
restaurant was situate. The newspaper offices 
were only half m-dozen doors below, on the same 
side. _ N-, 

■The business not having come to a head between 
the Eastern unspeakables, the journey Gerard 
meditated was delayed j hut he went to the offices 
daily, and almost daily hmcliod at the new 
restaurant. In the siniplioity of his mind, Hiram 
imagined that this was the principal, perhaps the 
only meal of the young, man’s day.. To suit his 
fallen fortunes, poor Gerard had sold all his 
jewellery, and ho had become neglectful of his 
dress. He was not slovenly,- but the old precision 
and nicety had vanished. In the old days, he 
had carried his head a tliought too proudly. He 
hung it, now habitually, and his face was pale. 
It was no wonder; for; his heart ivas alternate 
frost and fire ; and what, with , his father’s loss of 
all manly faenlty, and his mother’s grief, and his 
own loss: of love and fortune all at one Ml swoop, 
such cankering miseries gnawed the: poor fellow’s;; 
soul, as were almost toO; much for Inunanity to 
bear. Hiram began to seo him daily, with here 
and there the pause of a day betu'aen. To 
Hiram’s imagination, Gerard’s occasional absences 
meant— no dinner. The tough-tender Yankee 
began to yearn over him and to sorrow for lidm. 
Ho was too delicate— in a word, ho was too pmch 
a gentleman— to cliiim acquaintance , with' his 
benefactor in these days of fallen foriame ; bqt 
one day, when Gei-ard— after a two days’ absence 
this time— took his usual chop and drank water 
instead of beer for some no-roason, and neglected 
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to leave behind Mm the ; twopenoe 'with which he 
had commonly rewarded the waiter’s service, 
Hiram leaped farther ; along the mistaken road, 
and jumped to the conclusion that Mr Gerard 
Lumby: and actual famine were beginning ^ to. 
make acqtiaiutance with each- other. So, begging 
and obtaining an hour’s leave of absence, the mis- 


taken one slipped out after Gerard, and dogged 
him home to chambers in the Temple, where he 
was staying; with an old college chuin now called 
to; the bar. Hiram saw him enter by means .of 
a iateh-key, .and went back again. But that night 
he wrote upon a little bit of writinMaper , in a 
clerkly hand these singular words : ‘ Ei'pM atrue 
and grateful friend, who remembers a kindhoss,’ 
He folded up in the paper a half-crown, and— 
dropped it into the letter-bo-x, addressed to Gerard 
Lumby, Esq. 

Gerard dined, . or lunched, more plenteously 
next day, and ; took cheese. Hiram served him 
almost with tears in his eyes, , and that night 
dropped another half-crown into the letter-&x 
ticketed : ‘ From the same.’ . To Gerard’s sore 
heart, these well-intentioned but unnecessary gifts 
were, bitter and enraging, and he asked himself 
again and again who the base enemy could be 
who: chose SO’ cruel a method of humiliatmg him 
in his misery. ; Sitting in his friend’s rooms alone 
that night, with; his own aching thoughts for 
oomj)any,, he heard a stealthy footstep ascend 
the, stair. Wrathfully expectant, he arose, drew 
back the latch of , tlie door, and waited. The 
third package dropped by the . unlcnown hand 
fell with, a dull little clang into the letter-box. 
Gerard dashed the door open, and, seized a dark 
retreating figure. 

‘Come in,’ he said, in low tones that boded 
EO:, good to the captive. ‘Let me have a look 
at yoit.’ The lithe Hiram struggled like an eel; 
hut the vice-like grip only tightened on liim ; 
and strong as the Yankee was, the atliletio Briton, 
walked Mm into the room and, had him hatless 
under the gaslight, whilst you could say ‘ Jack 
Eohinaom’ 


their hands, and they wander oil the seashore 
counting; their stitches. At . fifteen the poorest 
go to the friturerie, where the todiues are pre- 
served. It is amusing to watch them when they 
become sa/rdinihres, alert and sharp, ready with; 
their saucy replies. They walk down the street; 
at noon in files of five or six, their wooden shqes; 
sounding on • the uneven pavement, and: gazing, 
at .strangers with hur.sts of : laughter. ; The; 
daughters of, the next cEss work, as embroiderers; 
of shawls, or the frontals of altars, and execute: 
flower-garlands on muslin or crape; of an; asto-; 
nishing and very original colour. Every one is. 
busy, and wants for nothing. : Our hostess, who 
is a; buxom figure, lias: ten ohildren, five of whom: 
are ■ daughters. 'Three of these , are already niar- 
ried and the other two, slender, and fair, are 
dancing at the party to-night. ’ . 

On these : occasions, the girls empty_ their- 
savings-boxes for, their adornment. In this long; 
whitewashed room there is a display of toilets such 
as have rarely been seen. The girls : are , hi: wlutfe 
dresses, with muslin or Chiha-crape embroidered;' 
shawk. The picturesque cap , is of light "lace,; 
niade lip with something lurh a , horn ; at t^e;; 

■ L _r A, 1 J. , The :\\diife dresses are relieved 

^ cons, with Mbs of ; th6 mdsfe di^icate 
Our eyes catch a | colours — pale blue, sea-green, Mao,; 

- 'mingling with Charming grace.; ;.’V^e;;:;,;es|'e9iM 

noticed ;one yoimg moently inawie^i:Wd^ 
the almbst ; eastern luxiiry, of , her toilet.;-; 
of white satin, rose-coloured ; atbdlriiig#,, ,. ribl?on:; of;; 
the same : eolour round her waist, trimmings 
embroidered with roses, . a - muslin shawl ; and ; 
lace head-dress, and silver ornaments. ; 

!- She was pretty as ; well; iwith. .a. delicate . oom- 

Bun, and to the left is the undulating blue line plexion and fine brown eyes. _ _ 

of the Montagnas Hoires. Viaducts are thrown niueh less conspicuous. Their 

over deep vaUeys solitary and ^savage; beneath, SoM-Minid'll.® The® S TZ 

streamlets wmd through green meadows, where prchwtra played the old air of the 

the small black cows of the country are 'grazing, . The.-' (ionoers took each other by the 

•There is a melancholy joined to tenderness in M- fies of twelve, and executed a dance 

these tendes, or moors, the cause: of the; home-siok-: (E-the ebuntoy known as t\m gavotte^ Each file,. ; 
ness which the inhabitants feel when they leave led by ft man, gravely described haE-ciroles in 


THREE DATS IN' BRITTANY. 

The train passes through the depths of the forest 
of Orannon. ;So thick is the foliage that the 
branches of the . oaks and elms brush against the 
windows.; My friend Davis and I are travelling back of dhe head, 
through. Brittany to Gape . Einisterre, where lies by silfc apr 
the little ; town of ; Douarnenez. r 
glimqise here and there of a moss-grown Druidieal 
stone; : an' encampment of ohareoal-hiirners, or 
a hastily retreating; rabbit. The forest is passed, 
and we are crossing a moorknd covered with 
gray rooks. ;ErQm; : this high ground we dis- 
tinguish ; the indentations ; of. the:, coast : around' j apron, 
the harbour of Brest. ; , the sea sparkles in the 




looted I nothing has changed ; they dance as into the -water ; but diving, he reappears at the 
thCT did in the days of Louis Xiy. . . side of the ship. Another reaches the ^extremity, 

The next day is that of the yearly regatta — chooses a fine red belt, shakes it with an air 
a holiday for; this little to-wn, where the popula- of trimniih, seizes, it between his teeth, and 
tion live on the : sea. The sardine constitutes plunges head-foremost into the , water, .In lialf 
the riches of Douarnenez. In the days of the an hour the yard-arm is bare. But the (jamina 
Eomana they would have consecrated a temple are not -tired ; they dive for sons, wrapped in 
to it ; now they are ' content to cam its image, white paper, tlirown by the spectatons, ami fight 
in front of the churches. It reaches tliis coast under water for the pusse.93iua of them. One 
in the month of May ; from that time to carries on the game for half an hour, .swiimuiug 
December, eight hundred boats are employed in like a frog; ho never _re.sLs, his eye.s starting out 
the sardine flahery, and if the season he good, catch of his head, and secreting his coins in one comer 
many thousands of fish daily. At the hour of de- of his mouth, crying, ‘ Have you no more ?’ 
parture, the port presents an animated spectacle. The brass hand calls the crowd to the end of 
Down the numerous flights of steps the men the jetty, for the boats have returned, amid loud 
arrive, carrying their baskets, and wearing cowls cries, of encouragement, clapping of hamls, and 
of ;; oiled yellow cotton. Their wives, knitting in altercations as to the winner. We leave the port, 
hand, accompany them to the beach. Pro-visions, and visit the field where they are dancing. Two 
nets, and' bait are laid in the bottom of the nmsicians in Breton costume, long hah’, and droll 
boat, where each crew consists of a captain, two countenances, are perched on a platform, playing 
rowers, two or three fishermen, and a boy. The on the bagpipes with great energy. _ At their feet, 
p-ulleya creak ; the sail is rim. np ; the boats the sailors and peasants are executing a kind of 
dotihle- the point of the jetty; and an hour gavotte with great gravity to a monotonous 
after; the whole flotilla is out on the sea, and tune. The girls form a circle round them, 
looking no bigger than a flight of swallows. but do not mingle in the dance ; and so the day 

During the fishing, profound silence is oh- closes. . 
served. The captain throws out the long net to . The next morning, some acquaintances, at the 
right and left. Tlie bait, ox rogue, • is composed hotel join us, and wo hire an omnibus to take us 
of the roe of the cod steeped in. sea- water.- The to the Pointe du Kaz. The road is steep,. till it 
sardine rushes upon it, and is caught in the reaches the high plateaux of the tadcS. The tower 
meshes, where its silvery scales sparkle; When of the church of Poiit-Croix rises through the 
the net sinks with the weight, two men raise trees, and at length wo reach Andierne, a dirty, 
it, and shake it adroitly into the boat, so that dull, fishing-vUlage. As wo advance, the road 
the fish falls without being touched — a condi- becomes more arid, the country bare and unin- 
tion indispensable to its good preservation, habited. Trees are rare, so also are houses. As 
When the fooats return, the ourers who want we mount upwards under the hot sun, the blue 
.. to ..buy hoist a ^ flag on the rooks ; the captains waves of the bay sparkling like so many diamonds, 
reply with other well-kuown signals, and the the corn disappears, to give place to rushes. At 
hamain is concluded before the port is reached. . Lescoff, the last village before reaching the Pointe, 

To-day, the fSte has drawn all the multitude some women are spuming with the distafl' out- 
to the port. ■ The chances of each boat in the side their huts. .We ask them ; some questions ; 
race are eagerly discussed. Compact groiqis of but they look at us with a frightened air, and 
men, and women, peasants and citizens, station disappear quickly under the black porches of 
themselves round the wdt ds corapne, or before the their ruinous homes. Numbers of ragged chil- 
orchestra,. where the drums are beating their tlreu follow our carriage. , Now to the right .os’ 
loudest. All the costumes of Brittany are repre- well as to the left we see the bright sea, and in 
sented — large round hats with velvet ribhon the middle of the red heather rises the wluta 
streamers . mingle with the .muslin eoifes of the tower of the lighthouse. The great voice of the 
mrdinih’es,^ or the gophered frills of Quimper, ocean is the only sound, and here are the formid-. 
the hood-lUce collars ot Chateaulin, or the wlute- able gray crags of the rocks at Baz, before which 
winged caps of Oonearncau; Here and there, a the hghtliouse stands like a mysterious seatiiiel.: 
man . shows his numerous -waistcoats embroidered One of the keepers oilers to be our guide, for the 
,,vdth bright-coloured wools. The women dis- .path is some-vnmt dangerous. The land recedes 
play an oriental love for colour, large yellow from our view ; fine pointed racks are heaped 
or.j-'Scarlet:. bodices, sleeves braided . with ; silver, obliquely on one another, leaving hut a narro-w 

S n petticoats bordered with gay flowers, border of turf between them and tlm abyss which 
ona ;tliem,^^^^t^^ children swarm, the- girls opens beneath our feet. We advance in .Indian 
^^Msed like little ^ woqien ; the hoys covering file; and to increase our diilicnlty, the children, 
,pedr-,:faiiv.cnrly ham with a blue cap, and: show*, nalced or rogged, rush in between our feet, climb 
rpg the bronze skin through the noles of the the rooks like monkeys, and oJIer us bouquets 
wai^feoat bri trousers ; bold, quarrelsome, ragged, of fern for a few sous. 

buf ^ A%tome, fcsh, smiling, with the agility of All round, an immense space of sea dazzles our 
BT-uUTels, large blue eyas, and rosy cheeks. eyes. To the left is the extended semioirde 

borne on these juveniles give themselves up to hoimded by the misty rocks of Pen-Match, and' 
a game wnon k dangerous, though lucrative, the Bay of Audiernc spreading its blue waters. 
On board- ohei to snipe, >^sail-yaid attached To the right, the Bay des Tr6passds is encircled by 
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■siren Tvitli golden, hair and tile voice of tlie 
charmer, fatal to aH tlioae wlip listen. 

It is seven o’clock before we reach Audierne. 
Tlie quay, so deserted, this morning, is now gay ; 
the fishing-boats have returned ; and the visitprB, 
English and .Prench, are on the shore. Delighted, 
hnt veiy weary, we regain our hospitable iqiiEirters 
to enjoy a good supper. 

The next ;daywe take ft cliarming walk to the 
Valley of tlie- Kiz. Every step gives you a fresh 
surprise. Through the splendid trees, , 'you see 
the sparkling bay j cottages lyitk inoss-covered 
roofs are; scattered along ; the women in their 
wlute coifs are. .busy washing at tlie fountain,?, 
and talking ihcessantly. Wilcl-flowers groiv abund- 
antly, and the red-throats sing their sweet notes. 
We reach a long avenue of ancient nioss-CTown 
oaks ; at the end is a ruinous wiill, covered with 
ferns, and an arched doorway with a sculptured 
escutcheon. Within, are farm-huildings in every 
stage of decay. It is the old manor : of iCeratiy, 
compared with which, ' themelancholy dwelling 
of the Master of Eavenswood was: a palace. : The 
ancient family of Beaumanoir once lived here ; and 
as we wandered through the garden, now a wild 
imcultivated scene, we thought of , the days when 
the fair ladies used to come but in the evening 
and gather the roses a,nd honeysuckles : that are 
stni flowering amidst the weeds. ; 

We , climb a hill, from which we see the 
: country. . There are manor-houses on all: sides 
— EeriUis, Kerdouameo, Coat-an-ner, brniad in 
groves of oak or chestnut. It would seem ; as 
if, like the Breton peasants, the hotter classes : 
wished to hide themselves from the eyes of 
strangers ; and if you would get nearer, :y oil iunst 
plunge into secluded roads, overshadowed by lofty 
trees, whence you can see the gray: tower of a 
pigeon-cot, .and hear the inhospitable barking 
of many fierce : dogs. Issuing from one. of 
these, we enter ft solemn, winding alley of aspen- 
trees,, leading to the church of Ploa-E6. The 
grass, strewn with ; the whitening foliage of . the 
trees, ruslics’ under oitr , tread. It was a quarter 
of, an hotir before we reached the end of these 
severe rows of trees ; and the sight of the 
cemetery made us aB melauoholy. Upon the 
whole, that is the impression which Brittany 
leaves upon the mind. The great silent tracts; 
without cnltui’e or villages j the . dark . deep 
forests ; the brook^ which issue from every 
quarter, sobbing and. moaning ; the grave^ :!wild , 
peasants, who speak an unknown:; language;: and; 
distrust the stranger — ^all tliese -things ::actrUpon,;. 
the nervous organisation. It is like, a, .melancholy 
mist falling drop by drop, yet!::pen0tra<ang . to::th,b - 
very heart. 


menacing reefs, anci the Pointe de Van stretches 
out its White promontbiy. Opposite is the Raz 
and : its ; dangerous shoals ; then the legendary 
lie :de Sein, a pieoq of land lying so low that 
the waves, seem as if they would ingidf it. .No 
traces of hiunan life ; not a sad. in the wide 
horizon of waters, nothing but the continual roar 
of tlie waves and the sharp cries of the gidls 
sweeping round the rooks. It is the end of 
terrestrial life, the beginning of a wild and 
solitary, infinity. Our guide leads us by a narrow 
path at the edge of the rocks to the Enfer de 
Plogoff, as dangerous as its name denotes. We 
Sometitne.s lie down on our faces, and creep between 
bloeks ; or place one foot on ledges the size of the 
hand, or . descend the irregular steps: formed in 
the stony orevasses. But when we reached the 
granite gulf, we felt recompensed by seeing the 
formidable assaults of the waves against the 
dripping rooks which form the walls of the abyss. 
They rush from aR sides through channels w'orn 
in the interior of the Pointe, meeting and heating 
furiously with the sound of thunder. The dark 
biUows boil as if in a magic caldron, throwing up 
vertical spouts, whieh scatter into sheets of white 
foam; and then, as a contrast to tliis deep shade 
and fearful noise, we gaze upwards to a serene 
blue sky and a. bright sun shining over us. 

The ascent is less perBons than the descent. At 
■the end of a quarter of an hour, we are on the 
edge of the hay, where we perceive the Lake of 
Laonal, separated from the sea by a narrow strip 
of land, , we are told the legend of the city of Is. 
On the site of the present lake, there stood in the 
fifth century a fabulous city, the Sodoiu of old 
Armorica. The fishermen , who ply their craft 
on its stiB waters see the palace and towers in 
ruin, beneath. King Gradlon reigned over it, 
defended, as it then was, against the inroads of 
the ocean by, high banks with a strong sluice. The. 
silver key that opened it was always himg round 
tlxe - king’s neck. The reigning beauty at court 
was the Princess Dahut, Gradlon’s daughter, with 
long tresses that shone like gold. She reigned over 
all hearts, as b^r father did over the sea ; hut 
she was herself tllG slave, of her own passions, and 
her conduct made her a public scandal. The old 
monarch, alone shut his eyes against the errors of 
an only child. One night the demon that pos- 
sessed her suggested that she should steal the key 
and open the sluice. But St Guennolb appeared to 
the king in his sleep, and cried- : ‘ Gradlon, make 
harie to save : , yourself, for Dahiit has opened the 
sluice, and the sea is pouring into the city.’ The 
good man^ fiBed with- a father's pity, refused 
to mount, Ms horse -unless his daughter would 
also ride on: the croup ; and loaded With this 
dangerous burden,: he galloped out of the gates. 
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you. Now tile cliilcl is goae, you may speak 

ouk’:,' , , 

‘Bu^-you see it ms private,’ began Hytlie, 

‘ And so it will be now, I guarantee,’ interposed 
tlie Professor. ‘ I will answer for Charley— that ’s 
my friend— and so would you, if you knew him. 
Besides, I fancy the business will be more in his 
line than my own, if I , correctly caught your 
'meaning.’ 

. Hythe hesitated a few seconds, aa though rather 
disconcerted, at having to confide in two persons 
instead of one ; 'but shaking off this reluctance, 
beg<an:: ‘Seeing, the: ease with which you assumed, 
character after character, each so widely differing 
from the others, Mr fiegaldiiii, and the wonderful 
manner in which you concealed your identity, 
it occurred to me that you might, at little trouble 
to yourself, do a grCat service to a near relative 
of my own, who is gradually sinking into fixed 
melancholy,, if hot insanity, by dwelling on a 
fixed idea— a delusion. Now, there will, not be 
the slighteist risk to yoursellV as you will see, 
and yon will be well paid for your loudness ; 
I ought, perhaps, to say “for your talent,” as I 
have no doubt your kinclly feeling would prompt 
you to serve an unfortunate gentleman disinte- 
restedly. I have a brother, Mr Ilegaldini ’— — 

‘Excuse mo, sir,’ interrupted the Professor; 
‘but now that we are coming to business, , I 
should take it as a favour if you would, call 
me “Styles,” which is. my name, the other being 
only professional.’ ‘ 

‘Certainly, Mr Styles,’ assented Hythe.: .‘And 
your friend?’ 

‘Well,, he really is a , foreigner,’ said Styles ; 
‘but not with such a name as we have given 
him. If you call him Mr Charles, that will 
do, and indeed that’s what his name means.— 
Now,, sir,, we are at your service.’ 

■ The musician had scarcely spoken a single word 
ill Mr Hythe’s hearing, but had listened intently. 

‘ My brother, gentlemen,’ proceeded Mr Hythe, 
‘labours under an increasing remorse for a. wrong 
which he thinks he did many , years, ago ; and 
despite of all argument : to prove: how unavwling 
this morbid regret and seli-reproach now is, he 
gives way to it more and more, Nay, so com- 
pletely, has the feeling possessed him, that he 
win alienate his property from his , real , family, 
or. at anyrate postpone their possession of it for 
many years, and even then they will only, share 
it, with some chwitabla institution.: My eiiildren 
and I are the family I refer to, gentlemen. ..You 
see I treat you, with, perfect frankness, as I am. 
not a man to do things hy halves ; and having 
said this, you, .will not wonder when I , say it 


that was- 
didn't.— 1 
business 
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ddusion. ; However j to ato own fancy,., he. 
was: abroad with his wife, and becoming/asliamed, 
I suppose, of the comieotion, he— he left her ; 
left her with one oliild. He was under another 
name at the time ; there is ho doubt of tliat ; 
but . he heard, of his father's death while he was 
ahrpadj. aiid SO was anxious to come home to tnlce 
his property, and not anxions, as. you may sup- 
po.s6, to bring' home the half-bred foreigner— 
a Brazilian,, or Bolivian, or something :o£ that 
kind. So he left her,— Y on follow; me so far ? ’ 
h' Ye!3, sk' |, all right !’ said Styles. ' , 

‘ Yes, sir ; there is no mistake about what: your 
brother did,’ said the musician, spealdng for 
the first time. He spoke with a strong foreign 
accent, wliich slightly distorted Ilia words, hut 
he spoke readily enough. ‘Serve the foreign, 
persou right, for being aitoh a fool.’ 

‘Ah ! well,. I won’t say exactly that,’ returned 
Hy the, spealdng compassionately on behalf of the 
foreigner. ‘It was not handsome on his part; 
but there was great excuse for him. He left 
her all the money , he could spare. But after 
he came home, his previous infatuation returned, 
and acted upon him so strongly that he positively 
went hack to where he had left her — New 
Orleans.’ , : 

‘New Orleans,!’ echoed the musician. ‘I beg 
your pardon,: sir, hut I follow you with great 
interest.’ So he probably did,, for his thin, eager 
face .was, thriiat forward, and his sunken eyes 

f learned sd brightly under the ragged hair which 
.nhg over his forehead and around his head, 
that Hytlie felt almost uncomfortable ivhen he 
encountered their glance. 

‘ But he could not find her,’ resumed Hythe ; 
‘yet he, heard of her, unfortunately. He heard 
a great deal of exaggeration, no doubt, about her 
despair at being, left ; but that would not have 
mattered so much, only that he heard also, of 
her having been robbed by those around her, 
and left with her child almost penniless. She 
had gone away from New Orleans; and it wasi 
supposed she had tried to reach her fiiends— ran 
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upon Mr Maurice Hythe, say you have come 
over to England on other business,, but: called 
to deliver a message yon had held in charge for 
several years ’ 

‘Pardon, sir,’ interrupted the musician ; ‘but 
you have tell us that this gentleman, was under 
another name, a name of assumption, : If that 
is so, he will say, quite natural, how do yon 
know where I live— how do you know me . at 
all?’ . 

‘Hum! — yes; that’s true,’ returned. Hythe: 
thoughtfully, ‘;I must think it over. But I 
fancy I see a way out of the difficulty ; so we 
will proceed. When you have introduced your- 
self,. you, must speak to him of your sister j 
say that when he left her, she sought refuge with 
an old lover to whom she was greatly attached, 
and telling liim that she- was . left a widow, 
induced him to marry, her; that she. lived with: 
him several years, until both she and her 
daughter died of fever, or cholera, or soipe- 
thing.’ 

‘very good, sir ; most good,’ said the musician, 
as Hythe paused to pour out a glass of wine. 
‘The idea is excellent. It wBl be easy: to 
defame her character. Besides, being dead, .and 
only a foolish girl when alive, why, it does 
not matter.’ 

Hythe cast a doubtful: look at the speaker; 
as though there was something in : this .mode . pf 
support which jarred upon him. _ -* * 

‘Tliis communication,’ he continued; 'which 
I have no hesitation in saying— **knowiEg::_ my 
brother’s character— vill he implicitly ; received 
as. authentic, will at once, and for ever: sstlle:.®!! 
this delirium about dreams and visions.’ : . . 

‘I have, heard of some, aueh: plan, :wlien ,a 
man thought himself haimted:, by :,a: ghost,! . said 
Styles; ‘they got some one to represent the 
ghost, and’ 

‘Ah ! this is not at all like that,’ hastily 
interrupted Hythe.;; ‘My ::hrother. does not believe 
himself haunted, , and you will not have to 
personate any one -.he has ever seen. You can 
come with me tCi my house to-night, Mr Styles, 
and. I, 'gite you the portrait of the man, 
yofl.,nf 0 to' personate.’ 

‘ J..oah‘fc:rdo it, sir— I can’t; indeed,’ said Styles 
‘niy; nerves are , gone, .sir. What with . continual ; 
iUJuci^'.'and :five»and-tMrty years , of this life,; 


attempt :'almpst hopeless, as they were said to 
live hundreds "of miles away ; where, my brother 
never exactly knew. His mind perhaps was 
a little: affected by some irregularities and exciting 
adveiitiires in which he had been a partaker. 
Whatever tile cause,, this incident preyed on him 
greatly. .'He ;:,retnmed to England, led, the life 
of , a hermit, kept , hut of BQoiety, and made no 
secret to , me that ! he -did not consider himself 
at liberty to marry, having a belief that his wife 
—as he called her-— was atiU alive. , We— I — well, 
his family : were naturally satisfied with this 
arrangement,; hut a few years ago he had a. dream 
—he talks of it as a. vision, a .revelation— in which 
heaawliiswifeandohildd—. 

,: ‘This ohild--^was,;it::a:^^^ or a boy?,’ asked 
the musician. 

‘ A girl,’ replied ; Hythe, ‘ Well, he thought 
he saw them, and; they told him; the oliild was 
still alive, and would live to see him. :0a the 
strength of this dream, he has altered Lis, will: 
to the detriment of his friends, as I have told 
you; and as a delusion gets the stronger; the 
Jonger it is,, indulged in, you, will not be in ; the 
least .surprised to .hear that he. has had the; 
dream again very recently indeed,, and to the 
same effect.’ 
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Ghaiiey’s,’ lie contiimecl, dropping his voice— 
the nmsioian was puttmg on his coat at the 
further end of the room. ‘He does not like 
to talk about her before strangers, yet he dotes 
upon her, though he don’t show it, and would 
kill anybody, or hiniself, or her either, rather 
than she should come to airy harm. He is a 
strauge fellowj he’— — , 

The inusieiau coming towards them at this 
moment, Mr Styles abruptly oheoked , Iiiinself, 
and after a brier conversation bearing upon the 
flnanciai result of the entortainnieut, the three 
left the ffinr/s Arnw in company. 

Very little was spoken aUiong them on the 
road to Myrtle Villa ; Hythe and ‘ Mr Oharloa’ 
wore evidently absorbed in rofloction ; while 
Styles, who would possibly have been 


and— I must own— some \ hard drinking. 6f late, 
r haven’t the nerves for such work. : That’s 
why I told you to take Charley into consultation. 
He is wonderful good at all disguises, and I 
don’t heheve he’s afraid of anybody, or anything 
in the world.’ 

'‘But X was so struck:; by your cleverness 
to-night,’ : urged Hythe, ' ,‘ that ' .1 : thought you 
were Just the nian ; while ' Mr 'Charles here, 
if that he his name, cannot have had: much 
experience.’ 

iBlflss you, sir ! ’ " returned Styles, with a 
melancholy smile, ‘ what you saw me do, is mere 
habit and knackk' All the tricks are handed 
down from one showman to . another ; there ’s 
not a spark of originality in the busines.s. As 
for: Charley’s experience ! if he chooses to do 
it, sir, he can alter his face while he is sitting 
there, so that ybU : could hardly know hirn.— 
Couldn’t you, Charley?’ In lieu of answering 
in Words, : the musician bowed his head for a 
moment, ran his hand hastily tlirough his wild 
hair, altered his ; necktie, then suddenly lifting 
his: face,:: thrust it forward towards Jlr Hythe, 
with " So fearful a grin, and so terrible an expres- 
sion in "his eyes, that the gentleman half leaped 
from his chair with an exclamation of alarm. . 

‘Aha!’ cried Styles; ‘has he changed his 
'-expression," sir?’ ,. 

‘Gianged 'his expression!’ echoed Mr: Hythe. 

‘ I never was so startled in my life. , ; I would 
sooner" have found myself face to face, with a mad 
wolf or a tiger. — do not know Whether you 
win talte it as a compliment, Mr Gliarles, but 
I.assure you I never saw so hideous a face on 
human shoulders before. I don’t want any 
further proof of your power.’ 

Styles laughed at this speooh ; so did Charley ; 
hut whether the latter intended the grin to be 
in keeping with his wolfish aspect or hot, it 
certainly made Hythe shudder again, and cast 
a-aecona look, to assure himself that the musician 
hM not gone suddenly mad. 

. * Yoh are ■ satisfied then, sir ? V asked Stylos. 

? l: ,oau‘, tell you there is not ,a man in the pro- 
fession who covdd have mode such a . change 
without paint ot cLress, as Gharlcy has just 
done.’,," 

: ‘ I should think not,’ said Hythe," with 'emphasis ;' 

: ‘ I . may : almost say I hope not. : I " should have 
preferred you,- 1 must own, Mr Stylus-; but after 
what you have saidj I: have no : choice, except 
to take Mr Gliarles, .-—It -will he as -well, sir ’-n- 
addi’essing the musieian--‘ to coine tyith:: me . 
at once to my house, which is , only on the out- 
isklrts of the town, and , I: , will -gi-ye yoil the 
;photograph.’ . 

‘We will both go,' struck in Styles; ‘a walk^^^ 


more 

loquacious if left to : himself, was overawed by 
the silence of his companions, and coiisoioua 
perhaps of having drunk sufficient wine to render 
Io(piacity dangerous. The inmates of Myrtle 
Villa had retired ; but Mr Hythe opened the 
front-door with his key, and took the others into 
what was apiiarently his own room. Here he 
unlocked a desk, and taking from it a packet of 
photographs, selected one which ha threw tmvaTd.s 
.Charles. ‘You will find his name on the back of 
it,’ he said — ‘ Don Something. You of eoursp pre- 
tend to be liim. Do you think you can “mako 
up ’’ anything in his style ?’ 

‘That he can!’ exclaimed Styles, who was 
looking at tho picture over : the musiciati’s 
shoulder; ‘he Will do it to perfectioii,: for he : has 
just got the face for it.--Charley, : my boy ,! , if 
the part had been written for you, it epulu not 
have suited you better.’ 

‘There is one thing, Mr Hythe, Which wp must 
not at all forget,’ said the musioian ,; he, Wda, Still 
looking at the. portrait,, and he spoke in so, low a 
voice that, his head being bowed, he doulil hardly 
be heard ; ‘I cannot arrange wlthont : knowing 
this gentleman’s other name. How can, I go and 
see Mr Hythe, when you tell mo Jm travelled , as 
Mr Somebody-elso ? You said you would tliirik 
over that. There is no other way: but telling 
:ine tliis name.’ 

‘No — I suppose not,’ slowly returned Hytlie. 
‘ I have been turning : it over in :iny mind a good 
deal since wo spoke, and I see it: would be absuril 
for you to go on such an errand and not know 
his assumed name. However, I expect he will, ho 
too excited to ask how yon found Iiiin out. - Hay, 
■svill you undertake the business? You uiuleW 
stand the pay.’ , , 

' * r will imdortake:’ it, siid said the musician, 
lifting his head suddenly. His dark, sallow face 
was almost of an ashy paleness, and although tho 
■vicious, tiger-like expression was 3iot there, there 
w(a sbmetlifcg so unearthly in his look, that Sir 
Hythe ' r'ecbiled with an ojacidation which was 
almost Of terror. ‘I n’ilb undertake it, sir,' said 
Charles;' land shall, he fpute satisfied to leave 
all , question of ; pay to yourself. 1 trust you 
.yrill say I have done my work tl^oroughly, when 
that work is finished. I shall he ready to-morrow. 



PAYEMENT POETRAITS. 


Oliambera s .Toumai, 
Auff.l3,:1882^] 


foils, or at ginglostiolc : after , liis arrival ; for Ee 
.was OTir Professor, not a paid tutoiy but a 
bappy Eonorary master in the cunning and . noble 
arts. That was really his profession, aa an 
mscription on a whe-hlind in the window of 
a dingy .white house at Holloway informed the 
public of the north of London. He: made a . fair 
living at. his calling. He worked, hard ; and Ihs 
■one afternoon a week of thorough relaxation 
was on. Saturday, when he came to the studio. 
His fund of information was wonderful; and 
when onr more active amusements were finished, 
we would gather rortnd:* Young Hick, ’.and listen 
long to tales of liis travels ‘from China to Peru,’ 
told in a charming manner, and enlivened with 
hashes of real wit. 

‘Young Dick’ disappeared from my life when 
the studio days— as all days do — came to an end ; 
and I had nearly forgotten his existence, when 
a little while ago, he almost knocked me down 
as he dashed round the corner of Wellhigton 
Street, Strand, flying apparently before a btot, 
which was desolating Waterloo Bridge of . its 
dust. 

‘Hul-lo ! Well, I never ! Here’s luck ! How 
are you, old fellow “i This is too much ! What an 
age it is! Why, you’re looking well. Come 
along — ^no refusal — do as you’re told. “Short’s" 
is the word. — What’s it to be? Not turned 
teetotaler, oh? Port or sherry— both are good 
over there?. Come over at once, hefore we both' 
subside under our feelings.’ 

His arm was slipped through mine, and I at 
once noticed the very seedy coat. The jerky 
exclamations were still, jumping through , his bps, 
and I had hardly time to reply to one of his 
questions, ere I found mySelf with ‘ Young Dick ’ 
in the wme-shop over the way wliich he had . 
indicated by the word ‘ Short’s.’ ■ Here we , sur- 
veyed each other from head to foot ; and here 
we taUced ; and here I heard of the change which 
had really occurred in the existence of this 
Portrait, whose manner and outward appearance 
— ^ways barring the clothes — ^were so unaltered. 
Over our glass of sherry, poor ‘Young Dick’, 
became quite confidential ; and this is what he 
told me, and how he told it. . . . , , 

‘Seen any of the old lot lately ? I never see 
any of them now, though, I heard , how poor 
Howse and his brother died of . consumption. 
Sad that ; two promising careers cut short.: And, 
how Beach married, and hasn’t a ; halfpenny: , to ■ 
bless himself with. Turned photographer ;, began , 
on an acre of canvas, and now : finimng up .on 
a square hich of muddy metaWfor he-goes .in, 
for “ ferroiypoS I think he calls, them. And 
how Biley went to the had; and married a .rich 
old widow. . How famous Mew: is>.b9coming as a 
doctor ; and what a stir young Stone is making 
with hie: writings. Thai's i.ahout :all I ,tnoW; of 
them. ■ I suppose they ’ve :al[ : forgotten , jne—all; 
except old Jujiiter Tonans, the ruler of our games. 

I liave reason to know he rememhora me. Do 
you ever hear them . speak of -Yoiing Dick ? 1: 

1 thought I noticed a sign of deep feeling in 
a certain qniv® of ftbe lower lip: as he asked this 
questibA a quiyer which vanished like a bubble 
in hia glass a« I replied ; ‘ 0 dear, yea. Indeed, 
they’ve,, not forgotten you. As far as I know, 
’you 'i'are- the best remembered of the . .whole. 


oeedings of Mr Charles, and then the. two pro- 
fessionals took their departure. 

: ‘A clever man, no doubt, and will just suit 
the : business,’ mhttered Hythe, standing at his 
door, while he watched hia confederates as they 
crossed a patch of moonlight and then disap- 
peared in the shadow of some_ buildings. ‘A 
Very clever matt; but I tbinlc if I had known 
as: mtroh of him when I began, as I, know now,; 
I would not , have had anything to do with him, 
A foolish' prejudice, I daresay ; hut it seems as if 
I were in partnership with a hyena.’ 


PAYEMENT POBT BAITS. 

A MAN IN rOSSES,SION. , 

The original of this Portrait was first encountered 
by the painter of it at a sculptor’s studio at 
Hampstead. To this studio at that time — ah, 
years ago 1 — used to come on Saturday after- 
noons a number of young men, who — the week’s 
sculpturing, painting, writing, reading, or work 
of any sort done — ^wero wont to gather together 
for fenoing, boxing, smoking, and talking pur- 
poses. What a merry gathering it was 1 How 
we ‘turned to mirth all things of earth’ in 
our thoughtless : careless youth ! and with what 
paternal dignity the grave old sculptor— not 
really old, but old in comparison with us — to 
whom the studio belonged, enjoyed our merri- 
ment ; applauded the skill of some of us ; 
laughed at the awkwardness of others; encour- 
aged a' smart talker, or boxer, or fencer; depre- 
cated a loose expres.sion; censured a false cut 
or blow; and played the rdle of gentle Mentor, 
ruler and umpire of- the games. 

All arc soattorod now and fled ; 

Some are married, some arc dead. 

But although these sad words do apply in a 
general way to members of that weekly gather- 
ing, there is among those who survive, one at 
least : who is, as sprightly, , as active, as gay appa- 
rently, ; as in the days of yore. Age has not 
silvered his locks, for what there was of them 
in. .the old days were white as snow then. Time 
has not bent his figure, .which always put to 
shame in its uprightness the rounded shoulders 
of some of .his youthful play-feUows. Years have 
hot dimmed his eyes, in which laughter lives 
now as then. The wrinkles in: his good-humoured 
face are : pot , more nixmerous than they were, for 
i: aiever remember his face capable- of accommo- 
dating more than were : already there. His 
moustache is : as fierce and thick, his ‘imperial’ 
as heavy, as they always: were, and the only 
change in: this .Portrait is in his clothes. These, 
it must he admitted; - have, grown very shabby. 
It looks to me as if : the same frock-coat wliich 
did duty in the; studio does duty now, and it 
is not in the nature of things that: a .coat should 
not: age' with the rolling: years,: however well the 
wearer of it may wear. 

It was always t/W : feature of ; . the afternoon 
.j?hen: ^ Young : Dick,’ as this Portrait:; was called 
in the- hoxing-days, made Ms appearance at our 
rendezvous. ‘Here he is ! ’ was the, general cry-; 
and we: all did otu’ best; with the gloves; ofc', the; 
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and went, just as if I had come to pay them one 
of iny oi’dinary visits. 

‘I found the house as tidy as ever, the children 
as cheerful j Walter and Ms wife, apparently, 
as pleased to see me as they always were.: We 
had dinner ; and Walter, his wife, a neighbour, 
and I ' played whist afterwards — threepenny 
points. I lost five shillings, I am glad to say ; 
and Walter did,: what he had never: done 
made a revoke. It grew late. The neighbour 
went. : I said I : would like to smoke another 
pipe. Walter, who never went to : bed early, 
seemed pleased at this, thoimli, he was at this 
period rather Mstmit—Bidd mo revoke he had 
made worried him. His wife went to bed. The 
night was passing. Suddenly I feigned great 
fatigue— you know I could not go away— and 
begged that I might sleep on the aofu. There 
was no spare bed ready ; so Walter having made 
me as comfortable as possible, left me, and went 
up to bis own room. I didn’t sleep much, I can 
tell you. I took my boots off, and walked up 
and down and roimd and round, that little room 
all night. The chairs, the tables, the books, all 
seemed, to rebuke me. The .carpet was like rod- 
hot ploughshares to my feet. The sofa would 
not accommodate my aching bones. The gas 
grew hazy as I looked at it tlupugli that long 
night, and the clock striking every quarter of 
an, hour seemed to shriek at me to :go. It was 
awful. 

, ‘At last Wednesday, morning came, ' Walter 
came , do'wu. He looked quite ill in the eai'ly 
morning light ; but his care was all for me., Ho 
expressed great anxiety for my health. He bade 
me stay for the day. Ho , ofl'ered to get me a 
doctor. I accepted the invitation to reinain, and 
refused the doctor. 

‘Walter went to his, work ; and no sooner had 
the door shut, than his pretty little, wife, Without 
a word of warning, burst into tears, and. Hinging 
herself on the sofa, sobbed out ! “ 0 Uncle Hick, 
those horses have ruined my Walter ! I mmi teU 
you. He’s been so misled. : He 's lost all his 
money, and borrowed a fearful lot, which he can 
never repay, and wo are in daily e.xpectation of 
a man being put in possession." 

‘The crisis bad como; and this gentle little 
creature had to boar the brunt of it. I, the 
respecfaible uncle, to ; whom this hcavt-reniling 
conibsaion was made ' in a way which clearly 


Then he laughed— not a hollow laugh, 'of k 
mocking laugh, but a laugh as if a joke had 
occurred to him, amusing him so much that he 
needs must laugh, ‘ Ha ! ha ! . I wonder Avhat^ 
they would all say if they knew what 1 am no-w ? 

I don’t want them to know ; but I won’t ask you 
to keep it a -secret, for : some.' day one of thorn 
might find out in an unpleasftnt way whiit 1 am. 

Why, my dear: sir, I’m a, man in, possession!’ 

: ‘'Wliatl ’ I exclaimed ; ‘ a broker’s man, you?’ . 

‘Yes, that’s me. . When there’s , no regular 
work to do for the Court— the: “ Bankruptcy,’’ 
you know — I take any . odd job of the sort. I 
don’t like it ; but as Marwood, that other execu- 
tioner, says, somebody, must do it ; and as 
my wife and children can’t, or sha’n’t starve, 
why, I must do something. I ’ll tell you all 
about it. 

‘ A long while ago I broke my arm. This 
threw me out of my profession for a good while; 
and when T , did try to take it up again, I found 
that my professioh had chucked me up. A friend 
of mine in the 'Bankruptcy Qourt had to settle 
my affairs, and When that was done, there was 
notMng but six open mouths and six : empty 
stomachs left. The friend who helped to“ white- 
wash" .me offered me a queer berth, wMeh in 
shee.r desperation I took, 1 go “ into possession,” 
sometimes for the Court, to guard goods against 
.too rapacious creditors; and sometimes for a 
rapacious creditor, in which latter, case I always 
am as gentle as I possibly can be. It isn’t very; 
nice ; but on occasions I have funny .eases to 
attend to. There was one the other week, A 
you-ng. artist — a silly but nice fellow— having 
taken a house far too big and expensive for him, 
very shortly came -a cropper, and I was “ put in." 

Well, I hadn’t been tliere many hours, when a 
whole troop of his friends came to see him, ' 
thinking to enjoy themselves i-n this grand big 
house. I let them all in, My host wasn’t at 
hffirhe, I told them so. They didn’t seem to 
mind this, but asked for some whisky. I told 
them . there was- none. They were surprised, 
and betoed : me to go out and get them some. 

Tlien T had to tell them what I was. They all 
roared,! as they exclaimed !.“Wliat, in possession ! 

We thought you were, the new butler !” 

‘ But -last Monday I had a shock. You must 
know -I have: a nephew, the only son of a dear 
dead sister, who has been the pride of my life ; 
so good, SO: respectable, so nourishing. And 
strange as it may seem to him and his wife and 
family, 1 have always appeared the same— good, 
respectable, ■ flourishing. Whenever I went to 
hie house, :! always , put on my best clothes .and 
manners ; and tliey in their turn put the best 
dinner they: could upon the table, and gave me 
the warmest welcome, He is a clerk in the City. ; 
ktts -'U very : good place, and has hitherto done 
"well. ‘Not saved; but lived comfortably, just 

•frithitt his means. Judge, then, of my horror, iiutuio v/hiiuiiw WHUJU by S! 

:when last Monday I w'as sent for by one of my as hard as my feet would: carry me, 

S layers ; and instructed to go and take posses^, ‘I weiit to Walter’s office to-day, 
pH No. — Old Kent Eoad — my nephew’s he had made a clean breast of it tc 
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A PET TEOET. 


Hire a stoppage in his throat, ‘ Yoimg Pick’ 
seizafPiny hand, squeezed it and in another 
moment : was out of sight, swallowed up in 
the stream of humanity pouring along the 
Strand, ■ '■ : _ ■ 


may|. in. .part: he attributed to the tremendous 
petting which he received.: His simvival of the 
■winter and his tameriess made him in a small 
way a local celebrity. 

; Not only has he «nce feasted : continually upon 
the_ peculiarly fat and ■wall-to-do spiders with 
which my garden abounds, but visitors have come 
to see hnn, ; armed with boxfuls of web-spinners 
hunted .out from cellars and elsewhere for the 
occasion.:; Not that our friend ■would : accept 
:indiscriminately whatever was offered; to him. 
On the contrary, when : spiders---hia : favourite 
and usual food — were abundant, he. 'would dis- 
dain lanlcy aiid attenuated specimens, for: which 
at the present date ; (November 1881), when 
choice spiders are scarce, he is only too grateful. 
Similai'lyj he would reject a whitish . spider, whiok 
I occasionally offered him ; light-coloured spiders 
indeed, as a rule, he took less readily thau dork. 
Nor was he very partial to spiders which had 
been confined in boxes. He had a decided pre-; 
ference for those freshly caught. Spiders, when 
you shut them Tip together, devote themselves 
to each other’s extermination with a pertinacity 
worthy of a better cause. Whether angry passions 
evoked acrid juices, or whether the survivors fell 
sliort of his standard of . liveliness, is uncertain, 
but Mr Tront clearly showed Ms disapprobation 
of them. 

His favourite morsels were certain juicy feindes 
of large size, abundant in Biimmer and aiitumm 
He would toke a dozen to twenty of these . in' 
rapid succession, rising at them as I dangled them 
from the tip of my finger. Moths and. various: 
kinds of flies were occasionally offered, and he 
generally took them j with bright-coloured or 
hairy caterpillars, he would have nothing to do^ 
Yet . his voracity was very great, and I have seen 
him. dash at a white-handled penknife ■with which 
a friend of mine was endeavouring to remove a. 
wasp which had fallen into the water. . Wasps,: 
by tlie ■way, I believe he never, attempted to take, 
although they occasionally fell into the tardc by 
accident, or were put there unknown to me.^ I 
am incHned to think, from some remains: 1 sa'w 
floating on the water, that he once ox twice 
devoured portions of a humble-bee; I do not 
feel sure of this, though. He is partial to, earth- 
worms, hut wiU sometimes refuse , them for a- 
spider. He swallows his food- voraciously: .and - 
almost immediately. When he seizes^ an., earth* 
worm too large to he so summarily dispose^l .of, 
he -will rush up and down his tank<:at;-.gr0Bi 
speed. Dead things he avoids, nnd genially;.: 
waits for some movement of his victim .before: he. : 
advances upon it. 


TEOHT. 

It is,:: I; believe, somewhat unusual for a trout to 
live, gro-w, and flourish in a small tank ; still more 
uncommon, perhaps, that a fish of, this species 
should, become as tame as the individual in my 
possession. He lives in a small rockwork cistern 
m an linheated conservatory attached to my house.: 
He was placed there, I believe, by the preceding 
tenant in 1870, together with a number of other 
small fry of his kind. At Michaelmas 1879, 
when I took the house, I found that by canni- 
balism or other causes the trout were reduced to 
three, of which the largest— the subject of this 
note — was about the size of one’s forefinger. 
Before the end of the following spring, our friend, 
like the survivor of the Nancy Bell, and by 
similar means, had effectually disposed of- his 
two companions ; and since then, has lived in 
solitary state, save on one occasion, when some 
unfortunate small: fish — ^roach or gudgeon — 
happened to get in from an adjoining compart- 
ment of the tank. On them he promptly 
dined. . ‘ _ . . 

The .division of the aquarium in which he 
resides measures seven feet in length, fifteen 
inches in d^th^ and eighteen inches in average 
toeadth. He is monarch, therefore, of about 
eighty gallons of water. For a few hours each 
day, hut not regulaiiy, this is renewed by 
a small fountain which plays in the centre of 
the tank. . 

Until last spring, I must confess that I paid 
scant attention to my finny - friend. I could not 
approve his too great liking for his own species, 
and it had not dawned upon me that I could 
possibly . make a pot of him. How he existed, 
is a matter of pliysiolpgioal interest. Ooonsionally 
during the warmer weather, botoO one or other 
of ns would toss a ohauco spider or earthworm 
into the tank, and these the trout would supple- 
ment by a fly: or two caught on his own account. 
But during the severe weather of 1879-80, and 
again in the winter of 1880-81, the whole tank- 
water was for weeks, to all appearance, a solid 
block of ice,; certainly it was so thick that we 
could not possibly break it. My man tells me that 
for a period of five weeks consecutively during the 
latter winter the ianlc was covered, in every part 
by a sheer ice-sheet— -not a crack or .air-hole any- 
where to he , seen. , I felt certain that the fish 
must all be dead, and was considerably astonished . 
to find: — as soon as; the thaw allowed ns to remove 
the ice— that lUot . one in any of the compartments ■ 
was, as far as one could, judge; a wliit the worse. 
(I should say, however, tiat some very large gold- 
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— instiuctive, if you like— tliat, wHle beneatli the goldfish so affeoted_ rising to the siirfiice of their 
surface, an eartWorm, or spider, or anything pond and lying in the bright sunlight; hiit 

not a fish, can be captnred at leisure, there is no ’’ ” ” j-i--. 

such certainty as to things ahoTO the -water. ; He 
seems to be aware that they may elude him or take 
wing, unless he is very sharp. ■ So far from feeling, 
any fear, he will always, when hungry, and seeing 
me at the edge of his' tanlc, .come out from his 
favourite lurldng-plaoe, and place: himself imme- 
diately helow the , outstretched hand in which 
I hold the expected spider, waiting till I lct_ it 
fall. Sometimes he executes a preliminary flourish 
up and do-wn the tank. 

Curiously, he appear,? to know me, and will 
certainly and tinmistakably prefer to take food 
from my hand than from that of a stranger. By 
dangling a spider a considerahle distance above 
the water, I have several times made my pet leap 
entirely out of the water, and very curious it has 

been to observe his pink spots and silver scales so straiglit tlie Youtli ausworod : ‘ Tlie Warrior liold 

‘close : to one. In rising thus at objects above In Ms train briugetU fleatli, with its visitants grim, 

the water, he talces a half-turn round frGm_ right And carnage, and ruin, and horrors untold, 

to left in the act of seizing the,- object, bringing 1o compass a bauble, or sanction a whim.’ 

his belly -uppermost, and falUng into the water 
beyond, almost flat on his back, when the leap 
has, been a high one. This turning to grasp his 
iprey is sharkdOce; but he does not turn over 
when seizing a worm or insect JoJokj- the surface. 

When the object lies on the water, his rush is 
too rapid and his body too indistinct, to enable 
me to say positively whether he tens or not. . As 
a rule, I tliinlc he does not. 

. He has three favoiu-ite stations in Ms tank ; 
and from the first tivo which I shall mention 
he rarely stirs, lying there for hours, a dark 
object, his white mouth opening and shutting 
as he forces the water through his gUls.. The 
first is underneath the leaves or a Cape pondweed 
which grows out of a flower-pot sunk in the water 
: — aud round which, by the way, he commonly 
takes a triumphal swim,^ after receiving , a more 
than usually fusoious spider j never failing, how- 
ever,, to present himself : again for another of the 
same sort. His second post, more favoured siuce 
the pondweed has died down, is underneath a 
miniature rodr-work bridge which spans the water. 

Here hevlies, as a rule, on the gravelly bottom, 'Ah, then,’ cried the Fairy, ‘the Painter’s career 

with his: bocly closely applied to- the stone-work Is a glorious one truly to reckon upon ; 
side: of the aquarium, accommodating liis tail to His art brings the distant, for evermore near, 

the curved direction which the tank has at this And the shadow is sweet when the suhstunco is gone. 


THE CHOrOE. 

A Faibt there lived in the long, long ago, _ 
Posses.sed, it is said, of all manner of .skill ; 
And this Fairy proposed on a Youth to he.stow 
The gift ho chose greatest for good or for ill. 


‘ Would thine he the gift the hold ‘Warrior wields,’ 
The Fairy commanded the stripling to say ; 

‘ As loader of legions, and victor of fields — 
Unbounded thy glory, unquestioned thy, sway 


‘ The Orator’s gift then, say, shall it he thine, 
Unrivalled in diction, unmatched in debate j 
Far above all thy fellows still destined to shino 
The star of the senate, the hope of the state ? 


Again spake the Youth ! ‘ True, the Orator’s tongue 
May trumpet-like summon hmmuuty’s shoal : 

But once Passion’s gates on its hinges are swung, 
Say, then can the Orator guide aud control !’ 


‘Well, he it thy ohoioe, the Philosopher proud, 
In wisdom and learning, of all, the elect ; 
The fearless iipilifter of error’s dark cloud, , 
The subtle diviner of cause and efi'ect ? I 


‘I oaro not to wield the Philosopher’s staff,’ 

Once again, half-regretful, the striiding spoke out ; 
‘ For his woes are hut veiled by the oynioal laugh. 
And his vitals are gnawed by the (lemon of Houht.' 


‘Not for me he that art,’ was the stripling’s reply 
‘ ’Tis a moekoiy cruel n.s death, and a snare ; 
For the canvas is deaf to the passionate sigli, 

And the rapt look of love is repaid by a stare.’ 


‘ Is the gift of the Poet thy hoisorn’s desiro, 

. To revel in fivnoy and sparkle in song. 

And . gladden men’s hearts with thy rapturniw lyre; 
Wiieu.wonnded by sorrow or burdened -with wrong 3 


The stripling’s eyes glistened with sudden delight, 

And his :heart thrilled .with raptures be might not 
control ; 

For the Fairy had fathomed his secret aright, 

And the gift of the low has entered Ms sonl, 

ItMItAJin IIOUIKSOK. 


All RigMs Reserved, 




* It niay be coiirenieht to give here a brief explanation 
of some of the teohnioolitios in use among Egyptologists. 
Papyri are the roils made of an ancient writing material, 
obtained' from the stems I of a plant oallad the papyrus. 
These papyri: :are generally covered with hioroglyphio 
writing, which is now quite deoipherable by Egyptologists. 
A. oartouohe is an oval or oblong inolosure on Egyptian 
monuments and mummieSi also in papyri, containing 
the . hioroglyphio oharaoters which denote the names or 
titles of. kings.:: .The scffirai Is the sacred, beetle of the 
ancient Egyptians, soulpiured and otherwi,se illnstratsd on 
many of their works. Regarding the chronology of Egypt, 
it may be explained that the .seventeenth dynasty of the 
Egyptian kings mentioned in .the :abovo article corre- 
sponds to from B.O. lTBO to' S.Oi' 1708; the eighteenth 
dynasty, from B.o. 1703 {the Biblibal period of Joseph 
in Egypt) to B.o, 1462; : the nineteenth, dynasty, from 
^.0. 1462 to . B. o. 1288 (embracing the period of the 
Exodus); ilie twentieth dynasty, from BiO, 1288: to B.O. 
1110 ; and the twenty-first ^dynasty, from 33.0. 1110 to- 
;B.o, 980., These dates, however,: must. J)e,regarded:i.on]y, 
as approximations. ' 
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. EEOENT EGYPTIAN DISCOYERIES. - 
The oflieial Eeport of M, Maspero, tlie Direotor- 
in-oMef of the Museums of Egypt, on the strange 
a-nd startling discoveries made last year in Upper 
Egypt, is now published; and, as the Eeport 
has not yet been translated into EugEsh, it may 
Interest sortie of our readers to have, from this and 
other sources, a brief account of what was found 
in the Subterranean chamber at Deir-el-Bahari. 

For some, years, it had been evident to ex- 
perienced .eyes that the Arabs of Thebes had 
discovered some royal tombs whose locality was 
carefully kept secret. Papyri* and other objects 
of, great value, bearing the royal cartouches of 
kings and princesses of the twenty-fir. st dynasty, 
were finding their way to Europe. An extra- 
ordinary abundance of scarabs, bearing the 
carlb'uehes of Thotlimes III. and Eamesos II., 
the : two greatest conc|uering heroes of Egypt, 
flooded : the market. Travellers visiting Luxor, 
if they were found to be rich and liberal, and 
not too particular in asking questions about 
their purchases, might even hear the enticing 
Whisper that the mummy of the great Eameses II. 


himself had been found, and might be had for 
a consideration ! No sooner was: M. Maspero 
appointed Director-in-cMef of the Museums of 
Egypt, than he determined to sound this mystery 
to the bottom. The task was a dif&onlt one. It 
meant nothing less than getting the truth out 
of the Arabs, a nation with' whom lying is a' 
natural gift, brought to its highest perfection 
By constant exercise. Moreover, , the , particular 
Arab, a certain Abd-er-Easoul, to whom , the sale 
of the antiquities in question could be clearly. 

. traced, and who possessed beyond a . doubt the 
secret of the hiding-place, Sheltered himself 
behind the mgis of the: venerable Mustafa, Aga, 
vioe-oohsiE of England and Belgium at Luxor, 
It was impiossible for M. Maspero to arrest : 
Mustafa Aga, shielded as he was by diplomatic 
immunity; and all that could be got out of. 
Abd-er-Easoul, after he had been . arrested, 
imprisoned for two months, and frequently in- 
terrogated, was, that he was the servant of: 
Mustafa Aga, and a member of hi.s liousehold. : 

After a time, Abd-er-Easoul was set at liberty, . 
provisionally ; and the secret might still have, 
been kept, had not discord arisen In his own 
family. Pie had four brothers who shared with: 
him; in this profitable mystery and a bitter 
difference of opinion arising among them; , the 
eldest : went to the Mudir of Kenneh and told. 
him that he knew of the hiding-place .in : ques- 
tion ; that it contained, about .:forty . miunmies, 
bearing emblems like those , seen on sthO •coffins .of: 
the Pharaohs. The news Was at : orice - carried to 
the Ehedivo. M. Maspero .had ijrtat: left Egypt 
for Europe; but M. Emile Brugsdi, brother of 
the historian of Egypt, and subconservator of 
the Museum of Boolak, at Cairo, was, in July- 
last year, de^atphed to Tliebes, where he found 
the hiding:^place i'in'i.question at Reir-ehBahari, in 
■ whioh . werej®or6ted some thirty-six mummies of 
Mugs, queg®, princes, aud high-priests. 

But hefore-' yve foEow M. Emile -Brugsch into . 
thb -Mdin^pIaoe of the Pharaohs, ‘it may be as , 
well to indicate briefly what manner of Pharaohs: 

’ they were who were buried at Thebes. Egyptian. 
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Mstory divides itself broadly into , three, great into which the limestono mountains of the Tombs 
periods— the Ancient Empire, the period, of the are broken up. In the wall of rook separating 
Shepherd Kings, and the later Empire. The this basin of Eairrel-Bahari from the one next to 
ordinary Briton has three fixed points whereby it, some ancient Egyptian engineer had cou- 
he strives to attach the mysterious and unfamiliar struoted the hiding-place whose secret had been 
history of Egypt to history with which he is kept for neafly three thousaml years, A shaft 
familiar— these points being the respective eras of . sixand ahalf feet sqiaare, and about tliirty-aeven 
. Abraham, Josephj and Moses. Twelve dynasties, feet deep, had been sunk in the solid ■ rock ; at 
however, of the Ancient Empire had already the bottom of this shaft a long passage turned 
sat on the throne of Memphis when Abraham off towards the west, then abruptly towfu’ds the 
visited Egypt, . Memphis was the capital of this north, ending at last in a kind of oblong chamber, 
ancient empire, and the seat of the native monarchy twenty- three feet long by thirteen feet in breadth, 
until it was overthrown by the mysterious Shep- This was the mortuary chamber where the greater 
herd IGngs — a foreign race, who conquered and number of tbc mummies were last year found, and 
governed Egypt for an unknown period, and about which are now deposited in the Boolak Museum, 
whose origin and history very little is certainly As soon as M. Emile Bnigsoh had arrived at 
known. But it is supposed to liave been one of the bottom of the shaft, and at the very entrance 
the Shepherd Kings who was Joseph’s patron in of the long passage, he came in sight of a yellow 
Egypt ; while, on the other hand, the Pharaohs and white coffin ; soon another, of the seventeenth 
-who - 'knew not Joseph,’ the Pharaohs of the dynasty ; then more and more ; while the ground 
oppression and the deliverance, are identified was so littered with vases, funeral urns, statuettes, 
with the 'kings of the Theban dynasties, under and other Egyptian funeral gear, that M. Brugsch, 
whom the Shepherd Kings were driven out of who had to advance in many places by crawling, 
the land, and the Egyptian monarchy restored to scarcely knew where to place his hands and feet. 

. more than its pristine glory. The two most illus- What words can picture the feelings of the 
trious of the Theban kings Were Thothmes III. explorer, as glancing rapidly by the dim light of 
and Eameses IL The latter was he of whom a candle from one coffin to another, he read on 
the Greeks fabled imd<a; the name of Sesostris. them the well-known cartouches of the greatest 
Thothmes III. belongs to the eighteenth, Eame- kings of Egyptian history ! ‘I ask myself now,’, 
ses II. to the nineteenth dynasty. says M. Maspero, ‘if I am not dreaming when 

■ The great city of Thebes, where the splendid I see and touch the bodies of so many great 
temples, of Luxor and Karnak still hear witness personages, of whom I never expected to know 
to its ancient glory, lay on the eastern hank more than the names.’ 

of the Nile. On the opposite side of the river Brugsch, however, did not waste mnch time 
was the city: of the dead— among the limestone in sentimental reflections. Two hours sufficed 
cliffs where the kings of the mightiest period for the first inspection, and then the work of 
of Egyptian history had carved their eternal removal began. Wliat that work was like 
homes. Between these cliffs and the shore, a under a July sun in Egypt, can be imagined by 
aeries of magnificent temples, of which only those who know what the Egyptian sun can do 
the . ruins now remain, served as chapels for in March, when the thermometer often stands 
the funeral rites and memorial services belonging at ninety degrees in the shade. It took forty-eight 
to the worship , of the deceased kings, who had hours to remove all the objects from the tomb ; 
.ascended to the rank; of gods. The tombs of and many of the mummy-cases, which could with 
the. nineteenth dynasty are well known,, and are, difficulty he lifted by twelve or sixteen men, t6ok 
from their great extent, their elaborate decora- seven or eight hours to he carried from the cliff 
tion, the mysterious imagery with which their, to the hanks of the Nile, where they had to be 
walls are covered, and the wonderful preservation . ferried across to join the Museum steamer at 
of, their, colouriug,, among the most impressive Luxor. What a changed state of things :for 
df the wonders of Egypt. Of the ■ eighteentli. Eameses the Great 1 Who that saw him em- 
dynasty, only , one of the original tombs has as harked in his stately funeral barge, and carried 
yet, been identified; though tbe splendid rock-, to his painted tomb in the rocks of Eah-el- 
■temple now called Deir-el-Bahari, built .by the . Molook, folowed by 'the groat pageant of priests 
;great queen Ilatasrr—wbo has been called the and siirgors and mourners, , worrldcvei;' have 
..Elizaheth .of .Egyptian Iristory— appears to have dreamed that , ho would: bo taken Eienoe,' and 
jfeeA Inteaded. as a mairsoleum for he her sent pell-meE with a shipload of . other royal 
:&ther .Thothmes I., and her brother Thothmes IL; carcases, in a miserable Arab boat, to be finally 
•tod to, have been afterwards appropriated by her laid out in the Boolak Museum for the gaze of 
tetend brother, the great conqueror Thothmes III., the tourist ! As the Musemr steamer, With its 
he Bueoeeded in displacing her from the freight of dead kings, steamed down the river 
i' '' r. _ ^ ^ towards Cairo, it was followed for some distane^ 

The- temple of Deir-el-Bahari stands in the along the shore by a crowd of natives, the women 
middle of a natural amphitheatre of cliffs, which with dishevelled hair shrieking and howling, and 
is only one flf a number of similar amphitheatres the men shooting off guns, as Ihey do at funerals. 
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qnerop. of tlie Slieplierd ; Eings, is, also among 
tile mximber. And second only iA interest to the 
bodies of the great military lieroea Thothmes 
III. and Eamesea 11., is that of Seti I., father 
of Eameses, the discovery: of whose tomb forms 
such an exciting story in Belzoiu’s Travels, and 
•whose splendid alahaster saroopliagits is now 
to he seen in the Soane Mns6mn, Tibndon.: Many 
of these mtimmies are still encircled -with the 
garlands of flo-yvers 'which were placed in their 
coffins just before they: -were closed, : and : which, 
after more than three thousand years, - still retain 
their blue, red, and yellow colours ! These have 
been ascertained to be larkspur, mimosa, and a red 
Abyssinian tto-wer not now found; in Egypt. In 
the, coffin of Amenhotep I., son of Ahmes, a wasp 
had entered before it -was closed, attracted , no 
doubt by the Hoovers, and is still preserved, a 
solitary example of a mummied iiiseot. 

The second group consists of coffins hnd funereal 
objects belonging to the time. of the twenty-first 
dynasty. We need not enumerate in fnU the 
mummies of kings, qtteens, and: princesses of this 
dynasty ■which have been brought to light; but 
mention may be made of one that throws a touch 
of human pathos over , the dry bones of three 
thousand years ago. In the eofiin’ of the queen 
Makara, -who had evidently died in ohildBirth, 
reposes the mummy of her new-born child. 
This infant, ■which perhaps only Eved a few 
horn’s, bears all the titles proper to an Egyptian 
Princess, even that of ‘ Chief , Boyal Spouse ! ’ 
Domestic affection was, extremely strong among- 
the ancient Egyptians; the family bond being a 
saered and elevating thing, and women taking 
a position which is ’unkno^wn in other oriental 
states. The presence of so many queens mid 
princesses in this hiding-place , shows that their 
corpses received as muon reference and care 
as those of their royal husbands ;ahd fathers. 
The mtimmy of the Princess Isi-em-Kheb, Which 
is conjectured by M. Maspero to have been the 
last interred in this sepulchre, is surrounded 
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Aniinon, brmiglit about tile ; dismemberirieiit of 
Egypt. Another dynasty arose in Loser .Egypt, 
and the Theban Icings were reft of the .richest 
part of their empire. Tliebes, which lay out of 
the course of the great highways of Asiatic .com- 


merce, fell rapidly into poverty. The iinmense 


worts carried, on by the Eamessides had to he 
suspended, ; and, the labouring population became 
impoverished in conse(i[Uence, and hrote out into 
disorders, wliich the. central government was too. 
weak to restrain, Bands of robbers were organised, 

■ which included in their ranks numbers of the. 
ill-paid functionaries of the government, the 
chief object of Whose depredations was the necro- 
polis of Thebes, where so much wealth was known 
to he buried with the ancient kings. AU this 
is matter ' of history. Wo have accounts of an 
inquiry institxrted even before this into the state 
of the royal tombs, and wo have the confes- 
sions of soihe of the robbers. They teU us how 
they picked the golci plates off the royal coffins, 
stole the jewellery and amulets from inside, and 
carried oE the gold, silver, and bronze vases which 
had : been .placed in the tombs. In many cases, 
no doubt, where it was necessary to make shorter 
work, fhey carried off the royal mummy to pil- 
lage it at, leisure, and then burnt or otherwise 
destroyed it. This may account for the absence 
of several bodies which we should expect to have 
been found ih tlie hiding-plaee of Deir-eLBahari 
along with the other kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties. 

But the care of the government succeeded in 
Reserving the most illustrious of the Pharaohs 
from the hands of the spoilers. The cerecloths 
of Eameses I, Seti I,, and Eameses IL, hear 
several inscriptions, from which it appears that 
their mummies had .been moved at several dis- 
tinct times to different tombs, for the pimpose of 
laving the coffins or bandages renewed. This 
explains how it is that Eameses II. is found in 
a - coffin of the twenty-first dynasty, and that 
. many of the other coffins have been wholly or in 
, part restored. It is conjectured that it was to 
save these royal bodies .from robbers tliat they 
' were .finally transferred to the hiding-place of 
Deir-el-Bahari, which hiding-place is believed to 
lave been I the famEy tomb , of the twenty-first 
dynasty. The jioverty of the kings of that 
dynasty prevented their building for themselves 


new , mystery ; hut even were they to di.soover 
the. mummy of Menes hiniaelf', or of the Pharaolis 
who built the great Pyraiuids, they can do 
nothing to eclipse the glory with which the 
discoveries of 1881 have marked the Directorship 
of M. Maspero. 


V A L E N T I N E ; S T. E A N G E. 


A.SIOBI OB' THE .PEIMEOSE WAY. 


.CHAMEli XXXII.^A BIjUE ’FOOLSCAP DOOUMEN'D, 
WEMl’EN IN A Sl'IPl^ AND LEGIBLE HAND, LAY 
ON IHE PAGE iJEFOEB HIM. 


On a bright spring evening, Val Strange’s yacht 
dropped anchor in sight of Welb.ecfc Head and 
Brierham spire; and four stout fallows pulled 
him ashore, and landed him in a little hay four 
miles from home. He knew the country ; and 
leaving the waste sea-beach hehiild him, .struck 
into the fields, and strolled through green meadows 
and by fast-greening houghs towards Brierham. 
The very earth was odorous, and the air like 
halm. Welbeck Head, half-a-dozen miles to the 
left, looked in the light of the setting sun .us if it 
were built of hurnished bronze ; and in its hol- 
lows lay shadows so purple and so liquid, that 
one might well have fancied every cranny of the 
vast headland filled with wine. The we.stern 
air was refulgent gold ; the . eastern air, a 
.pearly rose; and the zenith, a blue so soft ancL 
dreamy, it drew the soul as ivell aS: the eye- 
tovvarus it, and led out all the observer's: nature . 
in vague sweet hopes and .fancies, , Val had 
surrendered himself to Eate, or in surrendering, 
had created Eate. Who cared? But he was not 
nt ease. Eegret and die.satisl’aotion lurked at the 
bottom of all his thoughts. There are times 
when all things resenihle the little book which ' 
the angel gave to Jobn in Patinos, and the utmost 
sweetness has its bitter imdertaste, and aftertaste. 
Eye and ear and nostril drank delight as he 
walked ; but the soul sat tromulons in the midst 
of joy, and read half-veiled prophecies of sorrow 
and disaster. Tlie heart of man is doceitful above 
all things, Val had contrived to turn himsolf. 
from falk' friend and dishonest lover into knight- 
deliverer. It would he virtue in Constance to 
break her engagement with Gerard — 


splendid paiiited, and scuhitured tombs, like those 
of their predecessors. They had to he content 
with, one common vault, and with varnished 
wooden coffins instead of alabaster sarcophagi ; 
sometimes, indeed, they were glad even to Steal 
a eo;ffi,n that had belonged to. a former king. Thus 
the priest-king Pinotem . reposes in the coffin of 
Thotlimes I.. It is easy to conjecture, from what 

■ has been said already, that the iveak government 

■ of. the Priest. Kings, and the increase of disorder, 
Aed them, to .seek; safety for their relics in eon- 
.isealment;; and that being themselves at the head 
' of the^ priestly order, they had the funeral rites 

in their own hands, and were thus able to keep 
, &6#oret of their burial-place till it perished with 


Sines thsroiii she would evitato and bIiuii 

A thcfusand irreligious cursed Iiours 

Which forc6d marriage Tvoiild have brought upon her* 


^ Ixmta that lie lias more siirpTises 

ia etciije'for us yet. He suspects the existence of 
aaotltos -hMing-plaoe known to the Araha Tlie 
energy sm[ mrewdness of his collcf 4 »uos and 
himaelf 'affe lihaly to fail in uheartlimg this 


Val’s acquaintance with Shakspearc could not let 
him miss an excuse so forcibly put, and so pat 
to Ms ouTi desires. And it was virtue in him 
also to persuade her to break that hondi He 
.persuaded himself that he had been a coward in 
running away, and that it was a duty towards all , 
three eonoerned---towarda Oonetance* and . Gerard 
and. himself to hinder a union, in which; on, one 
side there was no love and no possibility, of love. 
Let a man set himsolf to the task of self-per- 
suasion^let .him gag Conscience, and; 'lend - liis 
ear to his own soul’s sophistry, and he can credit 
anything. Val is not the only man wi,o has 
transmuted scouudreliem into heroism, or deified 
his own desire ami set it np as duty. ' „ 

He was not by any means sure of his plana ; 
hut he was resolved on enduring .no delay. He. 
would find a means of communicating with 
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Constance, and lie would leave iio effort unmade 
to deliver her from tile possibility of a loveless 
marriage. He /was willing to face contumely, 
to endure his friend’s hatred and scorn, to 
know that hard tilings would he said of Mm by 
men whose judgment he valued._ And since he. 
quailed from these things in his inmost heart, 
he found, it heroism to face them, and was no 
more , a fool or a villain in that self-deceit, than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred might he, if they 
set their minds that way. ‘ So carpe diem, Juan, 
mye, carpe.’ .Ah, the note of joy rings false in 
the voice of the, most mournful of all British 
singers, and in the silence that follows may steal 
the tones of an older and a wiser poet ; ‘ Eejoice, 
0 young man . . . but rememher P 

Walkiug in such mood as I have striven to 
indicate, Val came in the eonnse of half an hour 
or thereabouts upon that ugly landscape-spoiling 
property of his, the paper-mill; and there, in 
the act of mounting his dogcart, was Henderson 
the manager. Henderson, catching sight of Val, 
descended and awaited his coming. 

‘ The sight of you is good for sore eyes, Mr 
Strange,’ said he. ‘Ton are looking wonder- 
fully well, sir.’ And indeed Val was mahogany 
coloured with his six weeks of sea-breezes. 

‘ Any news in. this dull quarter of the world?’ 
he asked. / 

The manager cpiite stared at him. ‘ News,. sir?. 
Haven’t yon heard ? ’ 

‘Heard what?’ 

‘ Von don’t mean to say,’ said Henderson, ‘ that 
you know nothing of what has happened to any- 
body down here ? ’ 

‘ But I do mean to say it,’ Val returned. ‘What 
lias happened? Whose cat is dead?’ For Mr 
Henderson was a marvellous retailer of marvels 
which had. in them very little of the wonderful 
for other, peojple. 

‘ Lumby Hall and the Park are in the market, 
to, be^ with,’ responded the manager with 
something of tlie air of one who justifies himself. 

Val turned pale under his bronze, and repeated 
the words questioningly : ‘ Lumby Hall and Park 
are in the market ? ’ / 

‘ The House has gone to pieces. The cashier, 
Snarling— ^-nOj .Garling-— that was hia name- 
bolted with half a million, so it ’s said, and every- 
thing has gone under the hammer.’ 

This news , shook the hearer feom head to foot, 
and he held on by the rail of the dogcart, and 
oast so strioke-n a look on Henderson, that the 
.jvorthy man/ was jdarmed, and insisted on Val 
Entering the oHiee .knd Sitting down. 

‘ I ’d no idea, .sir,’ he , sahh ‘ that the news would 
affect/you so.^Let me offer you a , little whisky. 
It’s just, a sample that , I had sent in yesterday.’ 
He : opened a Clipboard, and produced a black 
bottle and a wine-glass, 

‘ No ! ’; said Val, waving: his hand against it 
‘ It was so horribly sudden,.,! was shocked. What 
has become ofn-of Gerard Lumby ? He was. going 
to be married, poor fellow.’ 

: ;‘ Yes,’ said .Henderson, almost with a relish; 
VHe was going, to wed tliat handsome lass ; at the.. 
Grange, Mr Jolly’s daughter. That’s all :broken 
Wff mow, of course. The losses have dri.'Wh poor 
old Mr Lumby out . of his senses ; and they tell.me 
he just sits hke a baby .and. counts, his fingers, 
and they feed him like a child.’ 


‘■Horrible I’ said Val with a shudder. He felt 
as. if he had planned to break into a house, and 
heaven’s lightning had scattered it to ruin and 
ashes at his feet. AH this nows had become 
quite, an old_ story to Henderson and hia com- 
peers. The interest had faded out, and .it was a 
pleasure; now. to renew it by telhng the tale tp one 
who. , was so Aeeply moved by it. ; He flowed on, 
tlierefore, and told aU. he knew, and ; perhaps a 
trifle more. 

‘ And curiously enough,’ ha added; when, his 
tale w'as.doile, ‘we’ve got a memento of the, great 
oommerchol. disaster here. It came this very 
afternoon ; and if you’ll come tliis way. I’ll: show 
it to you.’ 

Val followed Mm, iuourious. His mind was 
still: deadened by the shock of thoughts which 
had assailed him at the first. Constance .was , free, 
and his guilty plan — for he knew its guilt in the 
searcMng light of that moment— was no longer 
needed. And Gerard, his friend, had not . only 
lost the love Y^al had . meant to steal from. liim, 
but had lost all with her — father, fortune, home. 
Val Strange trembled at that swift and awful 
blow, and loathed the thought of his own falsity 
to honour. 

Tho manager led the way from the oiflee to 
the working chambers of tlic. niill, and, halted 
in a great storehouse with rough-cast: walls, 


luiusuM size. The binding had been torn from 
these, and the backs were a tangle of broken 
string and oraoked strips of glue. 

‘These,’ said the raanager, ‘arc Lumby and 
Lumby’s ledgers, I got them for the mill: for 
a mere trifle.’ There was a rough table on, 
strong trestles in the room ; and Henderson, 
lifting one of the great volumes, laid it down 
and timned over the le.aves. ‘Splendid stuff,’ he 
said, with the paper between his finger and thumb., 
‘They had everything made to last; and: you’d 
have thought the concern as solid as the hills.’ 

. Val absently took a leaf of the: great ledger 
and turned it over, and looked, at: the methodical 
;neat /entries, column after coliunni i .The action 
and the glance were alike autoroatip.' : , He had 
no thought of what he saw. : Mr:/ Henderson 
swelled himself a little with tho natural dignity 
of the showman, and looked on; pleased with his 
discovery and withdts effect: upon :his: employer. 
A 'workmah /ia search' of , somebody in authority, 
lohked into the huilding, and seeing the manager 
there, told him of some. slight matter which had,, 
gone wrong. Henderson, with more alacrity than 
common, departed to, set the something .right, 
and Val was left alone. Turning over the . great 
stiff pages absently.-he ; came ;upon. some; papers 
crushed between the leaves, and mechanically, 
smoothh^ them, uttered a sudden exclamation. 
Next ;hp..' snatched up . these papers; . and , read 
them' ei' a glance, and laid: them down again 
VriJh, his head whirling. , A wild/ surprise, and 
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Wliat 'better place coiild tliere be than. 


a temble temptation reached Ilia miud; together, , them. ^ 

for the papers lie had discovered were no other that , in which they had been originally , dis~ 
than the drafts made out by, Garling in surrender covered ? But he had not gone a hundred yards 
of his booty. A blue foolscap document, written away from the mill, when ha returned. Hender- 
in a stiff and legible hand, lay on the page before son was again, mounting his dog-carl, when Val 
him, and 'Val’s eyes swept over these words, came runmug back to him. 

blear 03 print : ' ‘Qn second thoughts, Henderson, don t keep 

‘In consideration of the receipt of a written those ledgers. Hse _thcm np at once._ I can’t 
promise to refrain from criminal moceedings, this hear to see them again. Use them, up first thing 
day handed to me by Gerard Horatio Lumby, to-morrow.’ 

I, the undersigned, make confession that I. have Again Henderson promised, and again Mr 
robbed the firm of Lumhy and Lumby, of 107 Strange’s desire ivas an understandable whim 
: Gresham Street, of the sum of two hundred and, enough. IIow should the manager, guess the 
fifty-three thousand two hundred pounds, and fight in his employer’s soul which resulted in 
do now make full and complete restitution of those contradictory orders? Val strode away 
the same.-— Edwaed GAEiiiTfl.’ across the fields rapidly, half-feainng lest he 

Henderson’s voice sounded outside, giving final should rescind the order. So weak was he to 
instructions about that trifling something wrong resist the tempest which tossed him, that before 
which had called him awayj and Val, with an he had again reached the place at which he 


which had called him awayj and Val, with an he had again reached the place at which he 
impulse for which he did not care to account, had toned hack, ha threw himself on chance to 
swiftly folded the papers and transferred them know whether he should finally keep or destroy 
to- Mb breast-pocket. His ready instinct told the ledgers. On that point for the moment he 
him that while ignorant as to how the ‘full and, contrived to pivot the greater question-— whether 
complete restitution’ was to he made, he never- he should here and now play the man, or play 
theless perhaps held in his possession the key the knave. ‘Heads, I keep them— Tails, they 
to recovered fortune for his rival and his friend, go.’ He drew a few loose coins from his 
Constance was free; hut how long might she pocket. Heads predominated! Fate seemed to 
remain free if he handed these att-important tempt him ; but a sudden revulsion at the 
papers at once to their rightful owners V The thought that honour should be at the mercy 
temptation which assailed him in the instant of of so, poor a chance, sent him along the road 
discovery was not to destroy the papers — ^for again, and he left the great ledgers doomed 
that would have- been, too gross, a crime fox him. behind him. _ 

to contemplate — but to reserve them until he The domestics of his house were used ,t 0 ; his 
had: made good hia own ground with Constance., comings , and goings, and he found all things in 
In the mere fraction of a second, his , mind tolerable readmess, An hour or two. after: his 
seemed to take in every aide of the cose., Gerard arrival, dinner was served up, and he sat down, to 
had: already lost Constance, and by this time: it with little appetite, and toyed with the dishes 
had at least recognised the fact, if he. had not one after another, and sent them away scarcely, 
yet begrui to grow reconciled to it. If he, tasted. He had not yet made up his mind, and 
Valentine Strange, snooeeded Gerard Lumhy as could not; hut over a bottle of Glos de Vougeot 
her, affianced husband, Gerard Lumby would be: .and a cigar in hia own especial den, he completed 
no worse off than now ; and if, thereafter, he the perusal: of Garling’s entire narrative, and 
handed. over, the discovered, papers, Gerard, would so made himself familiar with the whole ciroum- 
liave every reason^ comparatively, to he: hapijy., stanoos of the case. In that narrative ho scarcely 
If,., on, the other: hand, he did what his honour- knew whether to wonder moat at the insolent 
able and, native instinct prompted him to do, completeness of the disolosiu’e,, or the anmaing , 
and gave up, the.papers at- once, was there not patience and cunning of the, fraud., ‘My crime,’ 
a, chance: that Gerard would re-assert his claim, ‘my fraud,’ ‘my 'system of. embeszlemont,' and 
and- a chouea ' that ..the claim would be allowed ? kindred phrases, were used with a scorn for peri- 
■Whilst .all, thiS:,.and: mors, raged, through, his phrasis, and an absence of any affeotatiou of repen- 
mind, Henderson returned. tonoe so complete, that the reader’s adnriration 

Wou’re realty looking ill, Mr Strange,’ he and detestation of the writer seemed to grow side- 
said, surprised atVal’s aspect.. ‘'Vou’dhetter, let by side. ‘I was, first led;’ wrote Garling, ‘ to the 
me drive yon home.’ contemplation of my, crime by the ndioulomg 

- Ho,, Val protested ; he was weU enough— a laxity which left all things in my power,! , : | 

little : startled, that was aU. He would walk ‘ Ah !’ sighed Val, laying down the manuscript 
across , the , fields. , And so, with a brief leave- after re-reading .the opening passages,: and that. 

: taking,, he, was going,: when he bethought him amongst: them. ‘How oft the sight of means 
of : a . precautionary, measure. ‘Don’t have, those to : do, ill .deeds, makes ill deeds , done I ’ He 
Iklgers:- meddled imth, Henderson,’ he: said. ‘I filled his glass again, and sat: staring at the fire. : 
!Slio«ld:, rlik 0 : to look at them. Leave them as There was a vinous : glow at his heart, a vinous 
:jihey:,.,ar6,!, Henderson promised.— Mr Strange’s brightness in his brain. ‘I can’t associate my- 
tore was on understandable whim enough, self,’ said he proudly, ‘with a villain of that 
TOiiwas keen and quick, and had something of type. If I hold these papers an hour lottgor than 
imaty faculty which makes successful scoundrels I can help, I shall identify myself mth Mr 
Wfti,- teat;, generals : in things that really in- Garling; an association I have no mind for,’ 
teetMfLMoa, he left nothing essential undone. Hia decision was made at last. Gerard should 
He hadt.not yet decided whether or not to be have Ms own again, and Val would, rely on th<r 
an utt® toave ; and if the papers had after- justice of Fortune to repay Mm for this sacrifice 
wards to h&;rft.d|BSQveroa, it tvould be weU to to honour. In the glowing warmth with which 
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presage of vitstory. Wliy sliould Ee Ee aftaid 
of Lumty? lie aslfed Eimsolf. Constance had 
never cared for the fellow, hut had been persuaded 
into the match because it was socially a good one. 
She had cared for 7im — ^he 'knew it, tliough 
she had not confessed it, and had indeed in self- 
defence denied it. Taking it altogether, he, Val 
Strange, had acted very well, and was still acting 
very well. Lumby conld find no reasonable fault 
with; Mm now. He was , genuinely sorry for 
Gerard’s misfortunes, and in Ms own. sense of 
security, ha began to be genuinely glad tliat he 
could put a partial end to them. And indeed 
d q[Uarter of a million sterling might well console 
a man for the loss of a prospective wife. Not 
in his own case, of course. That would have 
been an absurd suggestibh. Val, never having 
felt the want of money, had a noble scorn for it. 
He threw it about with a splendid recklessness and 
royal prodigality, though he never spent a qnai'ter 
of Ms income, being innocent of expensive vices, 

. and despising the card-table and the turf. But 
Gerard was pooiy and the return of the money 
would compensate for much to Mm. And be that 
as it might, by ah rules of love Val had a perfect 
right to try Ms fortune now. 

He rang the hell, and the old butler answered 
the. summons. ‘My yacht,’ said Val, ‘is lying 
about three: miles this side of Baffin Head. Sup- 
posing this ’-^indicating the bottle— ‘to be the 
paper-mill, and this iudioating a cigar-box — ‘ to 
be Our present position, the yacht is here ;’, and 
he set down, his wine-glass in a straight line 
. beyond the bottle. ‘ As straight beyond the mill 
as you can go. You understand ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sii',’ said the butler. ‘ It ’ll be in Quadross 
Bay;’ 

‘That’s it,’ said Val. ‘I had forgotten the 
name of the place. Send one of the fellows to 
the yacht in the morning to tell Richards to pack 
my things and come up at once. Have Mm. here 
by half-past nine at latest. I am going up to 
town in the morning.’ 

‘Veiy good,, sir,’ returned the butler, and 
retired. 

Jim, the groom being charged with the com- 
mission, sawi Ms way to an imauthorised enjoy- 
ment ;; and putting, dogcart and horse together at 
once, drove to a certain hostel within half a mile 
of the little bay, and' there meeting some of the 
yacht’s nrew, ' went aboard with them, and held 
high revel' until one' iu the morning, by wMcli 
time Ms : master, with a comfortable sense of 
virtue on Mm, had just turned into bed. Jim the 
groom reappeared m due time with Val’s body- 
servant and divers portmanteaus ; and away went 
Val, body-servaait, portmanteau^ and all, up to 
London; by earliest , train from Brierham Station. 
He had learned from the. butler that the Grange, 
like the Hall; was: empty. He had no immediate 
means of > learlmxg Conkance^ whereabouts, but 
that could not be: a. difficult matter in London. 
Her father and her brother were probably at 
the Albany as usual; and there was .Miss Lucretia 
to apply to; But firstj, with, a feeling of magna- 
nimity and honesty in Ms : bosom: which, was 
refreshing after Ms late selEaccusings, : he sought 
his lawyer, and , from hjm obtained the.: name and, 
address: of the legal adviser of the; late firm of 
Lumby and . Lumby, :The legal :adviser, who . was 
a Mgh-dried little man, extremely old, and dry 


and wrinklbd, was by no means : so sanguine 
of the restoration of the property as Val : had 
been. 

‘Mr Garliug,’ he said; in explanation of Ms 
doubts, ‘has gone to Spain. The police can teE 
yon so much about Mm. It is very probable that 
this is so much waste-paper after all, giving us 
merely, the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
the truth. The English aiid continental j ournals: 
gave news of , the _ faEiire of the firm and of 
Garling’s flight. With Soine supposed enormous 
gains ; and it is quite on the cards that he may 
have renewed Ms hold upon the money — quite 
on the cards.’ 

At this view, , Val became so evidently depressed, 
that the lawyer proposed to set an end to doubt 
at once by a visit to the Bank and a telegraphed 
inquiry to the bankers at Madrid. Val assenting 
eagerly, the high-dried little inaii got into a cab 
with iEiini and drove away without loss of time. 
Then a»ain Val produced the wonderful papers 
and told his tale. The manager having heard 
it through with great astonishment, nired ' at 
once, and promised to despatch a messenger with, 
tidings of the answer. Val . arranged to caE 
upon the lawyer at the hour of six, and went 
upon his own inquiries. First to the Albany, 
where he learned nothing. Mr ' Jolly and Ms 
son were out of town, and since they had left no 
instructions for the forwarding of letters, were not 
expected to be long away. Next he repaired 
to Ohesterfleld Street, Mayfair, where Miss Lncre- 
tia’s : house' was found deserted. . Val knocked 
and rang, refusing to believe that his quest had 
ended in a no-thoronghfare ; and at last, dis- 
heartened, got into Ms cab again, and was drivem 
to' his own chambers. Emerging thence, he took 
another hansom; and drove wEdly about town,. 


caUing on, everybody he knew": to whom Reginald 
was known. He gained no more- by this move 
than by the , others. Streets were ^ tip’ on, all 
hands j the faces of the houses were given up to 
the painters; and the pavements were planted 
thickly with scaffoldings and ladders. Nearly 
every'body was out of to'wn, and Val met no- 
body who could give him the information he 
wished ' for. By the time at which Ms unavailing- 
search was ended, he was due at the lawyer’s, 
and hastened thither. 

‘No answer from Spain, yCt,’ said the lawyer 
in response to Ms inquiries. ‘, I : have received 
a message fcom the manager,, who . promises , to, 
send me the news when it comes. It' wEl be 
forwarded to him at his private residence;' and, 
he wiU wire to mo. Will you wait?’ 

Val answered in the affirmative, 'attd sat down. 
The minutes glided slo-wly by, more . slowly than 
he had ever known them glide; ^ TwEight b 
to , fall ; and the lamplighter, visible . from the 
window, traveEed round, the , square, lea'viUg the . 
lamps agleain behind him. The clerks had gone 
already ; and the laivyer, ha'ving', lit the gas :aEd 
drawn down the 'blinds, sat with Ms parchment 
face bent over a parchment deed, and read and 
read and read, making - pencil-notes in a book 
at Ms side, but heVer looking at the hand 
wMdi wrote -them; : : This proceeding getting to 
have something of ah eerie look at last to VaL’s 
eyes,: 'and ■ an eerie . effect upon his, nerves, he- 
begged leave of absence for a quarter of an 
hour. 
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yioug ■work of somebody else. In siioli a ease, 
it is tolerably clear that deliberate : ‘ convey- 
ance,’ aS: PistoV loved to describe it, nraat 
Have been practised by proaolier, or essayist, or 
poet number twa Literature is, liowevar, full 
of duplicates tbs existence of: whicb cannot by 
any means ; be so readily explained. Some 
.tliouglits bave a trick of turning up again and 
again , in. tbe same kind of dresb, and tliougb 
sonietijnes the similarity of costume is so marked: 
as 8trongly:"to suggest a : suspicion . of literary 
larceny, the kindly critic is generally free to 
believe either that the reproduction has been 
nnconsoions — a vague reminiscence having been 
mistaken for: an original idea— or: that the oorre^ 
spondenco is altogether fortuitous, and that two 
minds have hit not only upon tlie same thought,, 
but. the same form of expression, while woi’king 
in entire indepeiulerice of each other. 

There are ideas so obvious, that no one can be 
surprised to meet them again' and again ; and 
certain metliods of putting thoin are So natural, 
that it is clearly unfair to affirm that the last 
. sayer is aiecessarily a plagiarist. For example, 
the thought that weU-domg is in its(!]f a luippiness 
and a satisfaction to the well-dofa*, without any 
regard to accompanying pleasure of profit, is a 
truth likely to be expressed at some time or other 
by any man who has a. real sympathy with good- 
ness ; and there is nothing : to wonder or to cavil 
at when we find it enunciated by different writers 
in very much the same language; Henry : Jllore, 
in ‘Onpid’s Conflict,’ says that ‘virtues is to herself 
the best reward Dry deii, more tersely, ih' his 
‘Tyraimic Love,’ tells nS that ^Virtue is her own 
reward;’ and, with the simple change : of . the 
pronoun from ‘her’ to ‘its’— the form in whdolt 
the thought has attained general currency— he. 
has been followed by Prior in his ‘Imitation, 
of Horace,’ by Gray in his ‘Epistle to Metlnten,' 
and by Home, in whose drama of ‘Douglas.’ the' 
familiar phrase again makes its appearance. We 
say the ‘phrase’ advisedly, for the idea, itself ia 
constantly appearing, : and is expressed nowhere 
with greater felicity than in the little poem by 
Mr Tennyson entitled ‘ Wage.s,’ : which appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magamie about twenty years ago> 
and has been republished in the later editions of 
his works. , f 

There has always.heen a controversy between; 
the piu’e theologians and the pure moralists ;, 
hence, when Pope wrote— r 

For modes of faith lot graceless zealots fight. 

His can’t he wrong whose life is in the right'! : 

he doubtless expressed, in his nsnal terse . epigram- 
matio avay, what had often been tliought by pre- 
vious speculators j bxit every one docs not know 
how nearly even his Uiere phrasing had been 
anticipated by Cowley, who, in his lines on the 
death of Orashaw, a contemporai’y met, apolo- 
getically remarks ; . 

: :. His faith, porhaps, in soma nice tenets, inkht : 

Be wrong ; his life I’m stiro was in the right. 

In one of his.: ‘ Epigrams,’ Pope was himself the 
originator of a thought which was afterwards 
appropriated hy Cowper. The former wrote t ^ 

. : Enook as yon please, there ’s nobody at homo j 


‘ I shall he here for another hour at ; least, , now 
that I have begun this,’ said the lawyer. . ‘ Go 
and dine by all means. Take your time.’ 

Val let himself out, and stumbled : down the 
dusky staircase. He did not care. about dining; 
but, cigar, in month, paced : up. and down the 
flagged border of the sqiiare, keeping watch upon 
the lawyer’s door. After half an horir or so, ho 
grew tired of: this, and rekirned. The man of 
.law admitted him, and set his parclnncht face 
above the parchment .'deed again.. . The place 
became so silent, that Yal could hear Ids own 
watch ticking, An hour went by drearily, and 
the parchment being : dpne with, was folded, put 
into a tin case and locked up, in a tin box, and 
the lawyer lowered Ms lamp. ‘ Something the 
matter with The wires,’ he said composedly. 
‘Suppose we give them to half-past nine. What 
do yon say.?’ : 

Val said ‘Yes’ to .that; and they sat on in 
silence. 

‘Do yon mind this twilight?’ asked the old 
: man,' after a great gap of time had been crossed. 
‘ It rests my eyes.’ ; , 

’ ‘Hot at aU,’ Val answered ; and again they sat 
in :6ilenoe. Rumours of the life of the streets 
.reached them now and then; at times a footstep 
coming :nearer made' the watchers prick their ears 
; and: listen ; twice a footstep paused outside and 
Went on again. At last, upon the very, limit of 
^flie time,: and when the lawyer had already 
reached out his hand for Ms overcoat, the sound 
: of a hurried footstep and a cheerful wMstle coming 
near arrested it. 'The outstretched hand changed 
suddenly from: its first intent, and without movnig 
a mnsole; enjoined silence. The step pansed 
before the outer door, and the whistle ceased ; and 
then, as though paid in proportion to the ' noise 
he made, and wildly anxious to increase Ms 
salary, the owner of the step plunged np-stairs 
and battered at the door. The old man responded, 
received a telegram, turned up the lamp, put on 
Ms spectacles, opened the envelope, all with aggra-: 
vatlng:' slowness, drew forth the inolosnre, and 
read it. Tlien- suddenly ; flashing from an old 
man - to a young one, lie strode across . ndth 
outstretched: hand and shqDped , Val on the 
shoulder. . 

:- ‘Ton hare done itl sir ! The money is safe. 
That , soonndrel hasn’t got it, after all.’ The 
parchment face was flushed, and the ;old :oyes 
were moistened. ‘I didn’t dare to hope it,’ said 
the old fellow. , ‘ I: declare, sir, I ani as mnoh 
:rejoioed as if the money were my own !.’ : ’ 


LITERARY OOIHCIDENOES. 

WHA'r: ia::.:plagiarism'?' Among aU the questions 
:ooimeeted with literary criticism there is perhaps 
DjOne to. which it is more diffloult to give a satis- 
factory answer. Of course it is easy enough to 
ideflue-iplagiarism in the abstract as a form, of, 
•theft; .the things : stolen being thoughts, phrases, 
imafees, and the like ; the difficulty is to decide 
ilwhpher in : this or . in that case the offence lias 
bpfin committed. Sometimes the evidence 
for , tl^aJ ^ciiser may be obviously too crushing 
to ibe.s^^ iSsitJe ; such as when, a sermon or an 
essay a pbem wMch professes to he the work 
of One man is discovered to be identical, sentence 
for sentence- and’ word for word, with the pro- 



while the latteip, in Ms, poem Goiiversatioii,’ has 
the suspiciously similar cotiplefc : 

His wit invites yoix hy hia looks to qonjo ; . 

But when you itijiook, it never is at home. 

It is, not often, however, that we _ enooitnter so 
awkwarcl-looldng a parallelism as this ; and critics 
in the detective line of business, who are never 
so happy as when they think they have caught 
a , writer in the act of , deoHng himself with 
hofrowed plumes, are generally content with 
evidence' of a much weaker order. No 'literary 
.,mah of our own day suffei'ed more than Alexander 
Smith from these policemen of the press, who, 
Him their prototypes in bine, seemed to: think 
: that their xwomotion depended upon the number 
of, convictions they could secure. Some of the 
instances they collected had of course a more 
impressive look than others, and gave an air of 
respectability to the prosecution ; but the attempt 
to prove Smith a mere literary shop-lifter was a 
miserable failure. Perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing hits was the discovery that while the Scottish 
poet had written of 

. The torrent raging flown the long ravine, 

Mr Tennysoii had some years previously pub- 
lished the very similar line : 

The long brook falling flovra the olovon ravine. 

It is very probable that this was really an instance 
of uneonscioiis reproduction ; but even supposing 
that Tennyson’s line Were consciously present to 
Smith’s mmd at the moment When he wrote his 
own, Ms offence was not one which called for 
any great display of critical severity. Sir Arthur 
Help.s, in a cordial consolatory letter which he 
addressed to Smith, said very happily, that ‘reaUy, 
if people were at all critics, they should he able 
to distingnish between the man who couQuers and 
the man who steals.’ The so-called plagiarism 
just qu'oted is surely an example of conquest 
rather , than of theft. With all respect to hlr 
Tennyson, whose poetical position has long been 
assured, ; one ' may express an opinion that 
the later line is stronger and more picturesque 
than the, earlier one- The words ‘ torrent ’ and 
‘raging’ harmonise better with the idea of a 
ravine, Which we naturally think of as rugged 
and , precipitous, than the tamer ‘brook’ and 
-‘falling.’'""''"'' 

Mr P. P. Alexander, in the appendix to his 
interesting biographical sketch of Emitli, points 
out: another: instance of this kind of conquest ; 
and very truthfully : f emarks, , that ‘ in adopting 
an image from a previous poeti and in so doing 
ennobling it, : , as much genius may be shown as 
in the invention , of an original image.’ Keats 
m one of his poems speaks of a j 

s.iGdldvassembossed'- 
■With long-forgotten story ; 

and one of the. characters in Alexander Smith’s 
‘ Life Drama ’ tells how 

An opulent son!" 

Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold . 

All xitih and rough with stories of the gods. 

Who, does not see how much" more of 'fullness 
■•md distinction , there is in the image of : Smith ! 
than in that of Keats 1 

Enough has been said of this one yiotim of 


.unfair criticism. No one whose opinion is worth 
anything believes in the validity of the' charges 
made by the irresponsible, if not exactly indolent, 
reviewers : indeed, Mr Alexander in his elaborate 
defence of his friend, proves that by the use of 
their method almost every writer of eminence 
might be shown to be a systematic thief. . He 
points out that Burns’s lines— 

An’ rriy fausa lover stole tbe rose, 

But ah ! be left the tbom -wi’ me, 

I .find their original in Shakspeare’s ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Well,’ where Diana exclaims': 

Ay! so you serve us. 

Till we serve you ; but when you have our roses, 

You basely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, ’ 

And mock us with our bareness. 

He shows that just in the same way as Smith 
was supposed to be indebted to Keats and others, 
so Burns might be supposed to be indebted to 
Shakspearo. In the same sense, Tennyson has 
been indebted to Bm-na and to Hogg, Words- 
worth to Milton and even to Byron, Browning 
■ to Shelley,, and almost every gi’eat poet to 
i some predecessor. The whole controversy is a 
i childish one. If a new writer has anything 
1 to say worth hearing, there is no reason for our 
I feeling injured should he happen to clothe 
[his thought in phrases that remind ns of some 
I mighty master. Ahaolute originality of , the 
kind demanded by superficial critics would not 
[please us even if we could get it; it woitld, faU. 
[to move ns, because it would never touch the 
i electric chain of familiar association ; and would 
prove not the greatness of the mental power of 
its producer, but rather his vanity, conceit, and 
utter want of reverence for the past. This is 
particularly true in the realm of poetry, from 
which almost , all our illustrations have so far- 
been d.mvn; the fact being, as Arthur Hugh - 
Olongh'puts it, that ‘poetry, like science, has 
its final precision ; and there ere exp)ressions of 
poetic knowledge whioh can no more be re-written 
than could the elements of geometry. There are 
pieces of poetic language which, try as men. will,: 
they .wUl simply have to recur to, and confess 
that it'has been done before them.’ 

A later writer remarks, with special reference 
to a . charge of plagiarism - from Sliakspeare, that : 
the great dramatist ‘belongs to us all. Whenever 
he expresses a thought, his expression becomes , 
a qiart of the thought ; and if we lake the thonghf^ 
we must: needs take it in Shakspeare’s clothing;: for 
no other will fit.’ These passages without" doubt, 
tell the truth concerning a matter about ; Which : 
there is a great deal of careless , thought ; ahd : 
writing. • We are all of xfs indebted;.to.;our predc"': 
cessors, and the, men who contribute: the;: greatest,;, 
amount of new material to the common stock, are , 
Mways the first to be aocused of plagiarism, because 
they boldly and honestly confess their indebted- 
ness. They do not, to use Sheridan’s words, ‘ serve 
your thoughts .as' gipsies do,, Stolen .children--— dis- 
figure them to make them pass for their own;’ 
they let them stand -os they find them, and the 
small cri& has no difficulty in swearing to the 
identity of Uie conveyed property. 

- The .M^dMsrate too clever , a person; to : 

be: caught' so easily as this. The Kterary watch- 
cases and silver-spoons which he purloins are 
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always sent to tlie melting-pot and made ■umecog- 
nisable before they are permitted to be seen, in 
bis possession; but they have generally lost: so. 
imion in tlio process, that the reeoyery of them 
is a game •which is hardly worth the candle. The 
: theft which is a theft indeed is probably , to be 
discovered in the chapter or sentence which is 
generally supposed to be ..the most original in 
the booh where it happens to be found. . 

Though a: hunt after plagiarisiiis is a fruitless 
. sort of business, it. is very interesting, and not. 
altogether . uninstmotive, to gather, together the 
parallelisms and ooineidenoes of which literature 
is full, and which seem to hint at some law of 
mind in virtue of which a given thought naturally 
clothes itself inane particular dress, and a given 
relation between two things tends to suggest some 
one image. We take two of the passages just 
quoted, :and we easily find their duplicates within 
the range of our own reading. Clough, as reported 
above, says thak ‘ there are expressions of poetic 
knowledge which can no more he re-written than 
the elemental of geometry;’ and the other day, 
wheni re-reading Emerson’s essay on Art in the 
volume; entitled ‘ Society and SoUtiide,’ we came, 
.across a sentence in which he affirms that: ‘good 
ipoetry could not have been otherwise written 
than.' it is/ No one would accuse Emerson of 
plagiarism; hut here Clough certainly anticipated 
him ; and Sheridan’s figure was in like manner 
anticipated by Churchill, in whose works we find 
the couplet : 

Take ripsiss, lest the stolen brat be known. 
Defacing first, then claiming for their own. 

In Emerson’s poems is to be found a parallelism 
more generally recognisable than the one given 
from his prose. We are all familiar with the 
line in. which Wordsworth declared that . 

Nature 

. Never did betray tho heart that loved her; 

.and in; the ‘wood-notes’ of the American' poef- 
.philpsopher we read ; 

.EOr.NaturoeverfaithfuliS' 

. To such as tenst her faithfulness. 

Wordsworth himself, indeed, poetioal innovator 
as he is, now and then becomes a reproducer ; 
and one instance: of his reproduction is .so strik- 
ing,- that oiie wonders it was not pounced upon 
by some of his ; ferocious contemporary critics.: 
.Both: _ Milton and : Wordsworth use the phrase 
.‘married to immortal verse/ the one in ‘IfAUegro/ 
■the other in ‘ The Exenraion.’ : 

Just one more instance we shall- give.. In 
Herbert’s collection of maxims, published' under 
the title . of ‘ Jacnla Prudentum,’ there is inoluded- 
)the> beautiful proverb which tells iis that ‘To a 
velosershorn sheep, God gives wind by measure.’ 
iMs proverb was adopted and improved by 
jiStmme,' ..from whose ^Sentimental Jommey’; we- 
.i;|eastt;i.that. ‘ Qod_ tempers the wind to- the shorn, 
•teah’ — a form in which the proverb has passed 
the, inner sanctuary of our refigious 
-,-»aghfe 

A cilL_t} 0 K: of : .parallelisms such as the above 
might tf^gily, be extended to the dimensions of a 
Y6lam^“‘5 <„but ,it wottld bo curious rather than 
ValufcbW^Cffi Ijie psycholosioal law which these 
things Eliistiatp betrays itself as cleiudy in a 


sepre of instances as in a thousand. That the 
likeness between men’s minds is more strllting 
than the differenee, seems to he the fact which 
is hinted at by the greater number of these 
literary ooincidences ; and if we are right when, 
we say ‘Many men, many minds,’ we are equally 
right when we say ‘Many men, one mind ;’ for 
it can hardly he doubted that the great American 
thiiiker from whom we. have, already quoted 
announced a great . truth when he spoke of a 
supreme reason -whioh we do not possess, hut by 
wMoli we are possessed— ah; ‘ over-soiil’ which is 
the common intelligence of mankindj and which 
at times, through various mediums, utters dupli- 
cate ine.ssages, not merely identical in substance, 
but nearly so in form and expression. 

PLAYING- THE WEONG OAED. 

IN EOUB OHArrERS.— OHAraUE , Iir. 

The good people of Eieldenham were advised 
by printed hills, that owing to circumstances 
over which the manager had no control, the 
entertainment announced for the second nigbt 
would not be given. The townsfolk bore’ this 
disappointment with great equanimity. The day 
was marked with a white stone in the memo- 
ries of Professor Eegaldini and Mademoiselle 
Lucile— to recur once more to. the. dignity of 
profes.9ional naiiies^ — for, on the strength of the 
windfall which had dropped, so unexpectedly in 
his path, the former treated his little friend ■with 
an excursion to a very famous spot some few 
miles from the town. If the. scenery from this 
point was scarcely appreciated at its real .’Worth 
by the pair, bo much could not be said of the 
cakes and syllahuhs. for which the resort was so 
noted. 

On their return, which was in time for early, 
tea, the Professor was in time to see liis coadjutor 
set forth oh his errand, duly prepared for the. 
impersonation of this unknown foreigner. It 
had indeed been, arranged that Styles . should 
return in time to see Charley and give his opinion.. 
The latter was flnst to call at Myrtle.Villa ; and 
then, if his assumption wore pronounced satis- 
factory, he would proceed at once to Elms Knoll. 
Styles — we find we have ■descended again to tlio 
prose of real life — was anxious to see his friend 
m character, not only to give, his opinion as to 
its success, but to aid. him by suggesting some 
improvements— suggestions which his own experi-. 
ence would render voluahle... b 

Mr Charles was sitting in the little parlour at' 
their lodgings, his hack to the light, and leaning 
Ms head upon his hand in a thoughtful attitude. . 
Mr Styles stepped briskly into the room, hesi- 
tated, faltered out two. or :tlir6e doubtful words; 
then Charles looked up and smiled. 

‘ My eye 1 ’ exclaimed Styles. Ho was almost 
speechless from astonishment, omry,: and admii'a- 
tion. . He: drew a long breath, and repeated Ids 
ejaculation: ‘My eye! How. you .do mug; up, 
Charley ! You might go through this to-wn, ah ! 
if you owed money in every shop, and I don’t 
believe a soul -(vonM know you.’ 

‘ It is good, then 1 ’ said the musician. 

‘ Good ! ’ repeated the other. ‘ It would pimle'" 
your mother and father to swear to you. And 
what’s more extraordinary than all, Ohaidey, is 
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that: yott liaye hit on. just the ; expression, of that 

photo.’;'.,''..,;,,'.',.- 

‘ You thinfe so ? ’ , asked the musician again. 

Think ! my hoy ! It ’s a certainty ! ’ almost 
rapturously ■ exclaimed Styles. ‘Of course it’s 
an accident, a lucky accident ; hut I don’t believe 
— I really don’t, Charley — that I could have made 
you up better myself, if I had been her e.’ 

Charles smiled his •q.uiet meaning smile again, 
and after receiving some further congratulations, 
started, on hia errand. Mr Styles, in the fullness 
of his admiration, was anxious to show Luoile so 
splendid, a ‘make-up,’ that young, lady being 
quite as good a judge of such matters as her 
elders; but it appeared she had gone out with 
the, landlady. Mr Styles was vexed at this; for, 
as he; said, the girl might never, have such 
another chance. 

A very few minutes su-fhced to take the musi- 
cian to Myrtle Villa, where, on inquiring for Mr 
Hythe, and giving his name as Mr Carlos 
ViUada, he was shown into the presence of that 
gentleman, who was of course expecting him 
to call. 

‘ Pray, he seated, sir,’ said Mr Hythe, as his 
visitor bowed. ‘ I have not the pleasure— -I think 
— of knowing you. May I ask what you wish 
to see me for r 

The face into which he was looking as he spoke, 
gradually changed , in expression ; a familiar light 
played in the eyes, , and the lips curved into a 
smile.. , 

‘Is it possible!’ exclaimed Hythe. ‘Well did 
your friend say that I might safely intrust the 
business to your hands, for the transformation 
is wonderful. Let me hear if you quite vmder- 
stand the liiatory ; if you do, aU the rest is 
safe.’ 

‘I am fuUy certain of the business,’ returned 
Charles. ‘'There is no merit in that, for all is so 
simpki Your brother having been foolish enough 
to throw liimself away on a foreigner-contempt- 
ible and worthless of course — justly punished her 
presumption in allying herself with the; respect- 
able ■ English, by deserting her. That she was 
left, in a strange country with, an infant heljpless, 
only made the noiaition more disagreeable for 
your worthy brother ; yet now he weakly repents, 
of his conduct ; and if not judiciously taken 
care of,, he will squander much money on this 
foreign person’s meinoryj,to the detriment of his 
family. That is not respectable — not English ! 
If the foreign person did not die, she ought to, 
have died.-^Am I right so -far, sir?’ 

‘You: ara right so far,* returned Hythe with 
a good deal of emphasis ; ‘you are perfectly right, 
sir. . Biitj , whether it i is from your not being 
thoroughly acquainted with our language, or not, 
I can’t .say, you put, the matter in as disagreeable 
a light as possible,’ 

: ‘Pardon. I ; am very wrong, no doubt,’ said 
Charles with a howi i It ;mnst he as you, say, 
because :! have had acquaintance with the English 
language. Well, sir, then 1 have to see Mr 
Maiu’ice; Hythe, tell him I am.' the relative of 
this foreign person, whom he married, under the 
name of Wilstone ’ 

‘ Why, confound it ! I did not, teB you ifeit 
last night 1 ’ interrupted Hythe. , 

‘Tell me what, sir?’ asked the other, with 
another smile ; he smiled e^oh time he .spolm.; : , 


■ ‘ Why,. I did. not tell you the name under which 
he married,’ continued Hythe. ‘I knpwwe tallced 
about it; but I have been trying; to manage with- 
out explaimng- that point.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Charley with another smile 
and a, shri:^ of his shoulders, ‘if, you did not 
tell me, how shall I know!. Consider, sir, and 
without doubt you lyill recall wlitt. you say 
to me. in. this very room, just .before we leave 
you.’ 

‘I suppose it was in this room, if anywhere,’ 
growled Mr Hythe ;, ‘and now you ineution it, I 
seem to think we did refer to it again. Well,, 
I must have told yort, and forgot about it; and 
was a fool for telling you, that is all.’ 

‘ That is all, certainly,’ assented the other, with 
a cheerful, satisfied smile, as though he: had, jiTst 
confirmed the speaker in the most flattering of 
assertions. ‘I tell him, then, that the foreign, 
person is dead. I shall tell him, as you advise, 
that she marry again, and hve happy; that she. 
tell me all about it, and ask me to find lum if I 
ever go to England. To explain how I know 
him, 1 shall say I have find a letter, addressed to 
him in Ms right name ; I say tMs was among the 
foreign person’s papers, and she think it refer to 
some one else. I think not — so I keep it, and see. 
I have find him by this ; and now I find liim, 
I teU him the person dead, and her baby dead 
too; that after he desert them, and she marry, 
she Hve seven years, and — I think this very fine- 
point — she ask his forgiveness, for having married 
again. Being, as I learn from your description, 
a gentleman of very honourable ■ and sensitive, 
feelings, easily moved to pity, and so on, I should ' 
think that would be very effective. Do you not . 
agree?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Hythe, after a pause, during 
wMoh he Imd eyed the musician with, a look of 
no great admiration — ‘ yes, j;hat will do. In fact, 
Mr Charles, or whatever your; name is, you may 
say and do what you like, for it ’s my heHaf that 
the E-yil One himself coxdd not hold a candle to 
you.— That’s plain speaking.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, you flatter me,’ returned the mush 
cian. ‘Yet, after all, it is hut natural.. We. 
foreigners are cunning and deceitful, I know. I. 
laiow it - well ; I have heard it said five hundred 
times aince I have_ been among the EnglisM 
Alas ! it is our misfortune :; we cannot equal 
their truth, their candour, their faithfulness, Cer-; 
tainly not! Well, good afternoon, sir.: ..L. shall; 
now present myself to the Elmees .EnolL. W'-^ 
hope to have much agreeable interviem' with 
your brother. Adieu, sir.’ 

Saying: this, the mirsician bdwetl: Mnself out, 
a good deal to the relief of Mr.Hythe^.who tow, 
a long breath as he disappeared, .and -exclaimed, - 
in an -undertoue : ‘ Confound the; fMlow ! ; : I hate 
him worse every moment I , am. in: kis: company.,,:) 
I compared him last night to a hyena. Some 
crawling poisonous, snake :,'«l*orild.. .he., mote Eke , 
him, to my thinking now. But he is just the 
man I want, for all that.’ 

The musician, oh leaving Myrtle Villa, did not 
follow the high-road on his way to the Krvoll, 
aIthpu^thia;W0s the nearer, hut took a sdmewhat 
devious pa®t :'wMoh led across the: fields ; -and by 
the. stile ifhieh bounded this path, and separated 
itfroiB’NiO main road, he found seated on a‘ben,oh 
under a tree, evidently awaiting him, his landlady-:: 
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and Liioile. Witli scarcely a ■word, lie took the and burdened witli an infant wlioni you bated, 

girl’s band and led lier a'vray, pausing, bo'wever, as interforing 'Witli your prospects in England — ■ 

after crossing the stile, to make oertam that the quite propefly on your part, I again grant, 
landlady bad really gone back,- and was not linger- yon left tliem to tbeir fate, in n country ■wbieli 
ing. to watob tbem; Apparently the girl was used was as foreign to them as to yourself’ — — _ 
to his silent nioodj for she accompanied him with- ‘You misunderstand, if you do not misrepre- 
-out question until they reached the Elms Knoll sent what occurred,’ interposed Hythe. ‘I have 
" ■■ - , .. .. ‘’b your comments, so. faiv as you are the 

Some large first man who has ever spoken to me concerning 

' ■’ ” ig, that painful peridtl of my life. I own niywrong- 

’ ■ -r ^ i. T —0^1(1 give the 


gate. This the muaioian opened, unhesitatingly, | borne with 
and went. quickly towards the house. P 

shrubs stood outside the cHof door of the building, ^ ,, , 

so large and so dose that it was impossible for any doing; I bitterly regret it ; I •svould give the 
one in the house to see a person sheltered by world to restore the wife and child I lo.st. But 
them even if the door were opened: At the brief my conduct was not so inhuman as you describe 
-direction of her concliictorj tbe girl stood: quietly it.’ 

behind the trees , while he knocked at the door, ‘'Well, no; I dare-say not— from yoiu’ view ; from 
which was promptly opened by a maid-servaut. what I perceive is the respeclablc, and therefore 
In answer to the visitor’s in-quiry, he was infurined the British view of the oasu,’ rotui'iied the other, 
that Mr Hythe was within. Giving his name in unmoved aocente. ‘But I believe the. foreign 
: as Mr Joinville, the musician requested the favour girl had a different impression. , She was of a 
: of a : few minutes’ interview on business. The violent temperament, as these foreigners, who 
maid civilly asked him to enter ; but the musician know no better, often are ; and she eventually 
preferred to wait where he was, until her return, hated you with an intensity equal to the fleree- 
When she did return with a message to the effect ness of the love she bore you at fir.st--women, 
,;that ’Mr Hythe : would be happy to see the gentle- you know, are always in extremes — and she oiu’sed 
: man,: the servant was startled to see a girl standing you in her dying hour.’ 

-by,::, the visitor’s side. ‘May I ask the favour of ‘Impossible!’ cried Hythe. ‘Badly as I be- 
ibhe young lady being allowed to wait in: the house haved, she would never have done that. But 
■iUntii I havo spoken to Mr Hythe 1’ said he. even if she did, how coirld you }nxvo known 

:.’:i:;‘:Oertainly,: sir,’ replied the maid., ‘1 did not it b’ 

:v8te: the young: lady at first,: so, did not mention ,’ ‘You will hear, sir. To tell you what I know, 
iilses'to Mr Hy the.’ . and how I , know: it, is -my business liere;’ said tho 

‘That , is of '. no - consequence,’ retoned , Mr stranger, dropping his hnlf-mocking tone, for one 
r,ioinvillei ‘If: you will kindly take her in your of ' greater, . earnestness. ,v ‘She had friends, but 
uhai'g6i and let me know where ! can find her in they were at : a great distance.’. Robbed by those 
oase^r, Hytlie ’should desire ,to’ see her, I shall among .whom, you left .her, she mode her way 
be much obliged.! under great privations, : and ,tlxrQugh :Biieh trial® 

- This was soon, arranged ; Lucile being taken; and hardships: as r ought, never to have fallen’ to 
into , a parlour on the ground-flooiy which doubt-, any woman’s lot, especially to one so dearly loved 
less served as; the housekeeper’s sitting-room, for and, tenderly nurtured as she had been. . Among 
ha«e she found a middJLe-agecl lady, to whom the her relatives, Mr Hythe,’ she had a brother— a 
servant paid much. deference. , brother, who, would, have given, his life to, have' 

Vi-cThe musician was ushered into a library, where, saved her; and to him she came. :l:[e first believed 
f:Sips,owaded .by a, chaos of, papers and books,, sat she had erred, . as women have erred too often; 
:tle' WOfai-, ’ enfeebled figure of .the master of . the but ha 'received lier : with his Mudest love even 
housev- 1 ’’He - looked ’, up .with an air of some then ; and when ho: learnt, the truth, he felt— — ■ , 
O’Oriosity as ;h,i3 : visitor entered,;,: but .the weary, But you shall hear .more of his feeling; presently, 
disappointed expression so common to his fea- Her privations and her trials Icilled her; she 
tures, was 'not: brightened or changed. The man died in his arms.; To him she told lier story; to 
was a stranger. ■ his care she loft her nnprotectod oliUd. To him, 

‘You wished to see me on bueinoss, Mr Join- also, she bequeatlied hor betrothal j'iiig— a diamond 
ville,’ he began; - ‘so 1 nnderstand from the which I here submit for your inspcetioii.’ ITo 
servant. Is it’— ' drew a ring from his pocket as be spoke. ‘To. 

‘Excuse the interrnption, sir,’ said the stranger; him she intrusted her revenge. Hu wios pour, 
‘but my-name fa not Joinville. I sent that in, very poor, sir, although not sdwayti had he oeon 
being my -professional; name, thinking you might; so ; yet he resolved to visit Enghrad, and to spare 
probably have heard of me as a musician,’ no trouble to find out this man, and avenge his 

v: :^ Hythe , shook his head :-with a - slight, sad; :siBter. He kept,; his word ; ho came to England 
smile, accompanied by the child — your daughter.’ 

‘It does not greatly matter,’ said the other, Hythe started, breathed quickly, while the gaze 
seaMng himself in oomplianoe with a gesture he fixed on tho speaker’s face grew wlldor and 
made by Mr Hythe, ‘ as my business here has more intense. 

certainly no reference to professional affairs,— I ‘You have, I heliove, seen a portrait of this 
behave, Mr Hythe, you wore married abroad, brother,’ cojitinuud tho musician ; ‘ given to you 

■ aho-ttt twelve or fourteen years ago, to some foreign by your wife. She was a foolish, trusting girl, 
eiaf her Ohristian name was, if I am as you too weE know, and loved her brotlier 
, dearly. His name, as you must often have read 

rqueed lumsplf, and gazed with mingled on the portrait was Carlos VElada j he it is who. 
sup|ria 0 ,_aud alarm at the speaker; ‘I was. Is is now m England— he it is who now speaks tor 
tonneoted -with titai?’ you. I am Carlos VElada.’ 

Mdin^.ymwBeHBaddled_ with a wife for whom Hythe thrust hack Ms chair, drew a long 
you hacl co»®,...'tp?;jiar0— quite properly, I grant—- breath, and fixed Ms eyes resolutely on tho 
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aud gone, "and. iiigllt ]iad come, while Mr Styles 
sat at the little parlour window of Back Church 
Bow smoking , his pipe, and looking anxiously 
for the appearance of the musician with, the 
girl;, for the landlady having retpmed without 
the child, had heen obliged to tall how she had 
parted front her ; and, to ipiote exactly from . the 
current of Mr Styles’s reflections, that gentleman: 
was ‘blessed . if he could see what sort of game 
Charley was iip. to now. In fact, when you 
once got in with them foreigners, there ivas 
nerer any telling what would ooine .of it,’ 

: While sufficient light remained .for liinr to 
distinguish lignres , at the corner where Back 
Church Bow joined the larger thoroughfare, the 
Professor sat at the window and ivatohed ; hut 
at last with a sigh, he drew down the blinds, 
turned away and lit the gas. He had not done 
this three minutes, before a knock was heard; 
a knock he Well , knew ; and the next instant the 
musician entered, leading Liicile. 

‘I am glad to see yon both,’ exclaimed 
Styles; ‘for I have been fancying all sorts of 
things.“-'W’ell, is it all right ? Have yon managed 
the business and got the money 1’ 

‘Money! Ha, ha, ha I’ laughed the musician. 
— His laugh was so strange and wild,, that Styles 
started and changed colour. — ‘Money! Better!. 
I have had revenge! I have seen your Maurice 
Hytho, and he has seen me. He has seen the 
brother of the woman ho deserted 1. He has 
seen, her child— Jiis child. I have left . him to, 
live! The miserable wretch is to livel ' Her 
brother has spared him— to live I ’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know,’ said Styles uneasily. 
‘You were to reiu’esent her brother, of , course ; 
but in reality, did you — 

‘Eepresentl’ cried the other. ‘Talk not to me 
of represent. I scorn and throw away all your 
poor plays and acting grimaoel I have done 
with, them .for ever! We say farewell! We 
leave yon for ever I ’ 

‘Are you mad?’ exclaimed Styles, seriously 
alarmed by his associate’, s manner. . ‘ Where is 
the twenty pounds? ■ And wliat is the use of 
your talking about leaving me, when wo are to 
open at Bingledon to-morrow, and when Lueile 
is articled to me'!’ 

‘I leave you. Styles ; Lucia leaves you,’ com; 
tinned the musician. ‘We laugh at your articles 
we laugh at your towns of Bingledon. We i are 
revenged. Styles ; that is enough ! All is settled jv 
we go.’ 

‘ But yon can’t — you shan’t go Hke this ! ’ 
exclaimed the hapless Professor. ‘ Whatain I to 
do? I can’t keep my engagements, .you must: 
not’—— - 

. ‘ Styles ! Senor Styles;’ said the .other, dropping 
hia voice, and spealcing in a low, penetrating 


stranger, as though expecting , some violent move- 
ment.,,, , , 

‘Oh, fear me not, sir!’ exclaimed the musi- 
cian,: or, Yillada as we may now call him._ ‘It 
is true that I sought England to be my sister’s 
avenger, and that, baffled by your change of 
name: — ^yotr were Mr Hildred Wilstone in those 
days, you know — my search was unavailing, until, 
an accident discovered yon at this obscure town ; 
but I tol my purpose practically achieved. I 
have heard enough of you to know that yoiir 
greatest punishment will be to live— to live 
consumed by remorse, and the unavailing desire 
to atone for the injury you have inflicted ; , a 
desire and remorse which shall be a hundredfold 
bitterer to you when you know how nearly it 
has been in your power to repair the wrong yon 
have done. Yes ; when you shall once, for the 
last, the only time, have seen your daughter, 
your only child ; when she leaves your sight for 
ever, having once stood tinder the roof of your 
accursed house ’— — : 

‘Under my roof! Is she here now?’ cried 
Hytlie. ‘I do not doubt your story; I believe 
it, and will forgive all you have said, if you but 
tell me she is here ! ’ 

‘You have your wish, sir, for she is heroj and 
you shall see her,’ returned Villada. Then rising, 
he opened the door, of the room and called Luoile. 
The girl came at once; and the musician taking 
heh ■ hand, led her , . into the apartment. ‘ This, 
Mr Hytlie,’ continued YiUada, ‘is the' daughter 
of the ' foreign . person who called herself Lucia 
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‘ Fate will decide,’ replied the innsieiaE ; -‘ olii 
destiny may lie in this world or in the next. We: 
go, to fulfil it, whatever and wherever it is.’ . . 

And with this they were gone. 


QUEEE OASES. 

, BY A SUEGEON. ' 

IN IWO PARTS,— BAET I. 

The old adage, that truth is stranger than fiction, 
is seldom verified in ii more niarted manner 
than by the annals of modern surgery. In these 
days of extirpation of spleens and, Mdneys, of 
skin-grafting— when not only new noses, lips, 
and eyelids owe their origin to plastic operations, 
hut even artificial windpipes are attempted hy 
chirurgical art— the prophecy of the Aanerican 
humorist, that we shall shortly go into a . shop 
and get measured for a new set of ‘works’ with 
as much nonchalance as we now order a suit of 
•clothes— to say nothing of false teeth and glass 
eyes— is not, so very mid after all, looked at hy 
analogy. In the following papers, I propose to 
relate, some curious incidents and accidents of 
surgical practice, which, although on 'record in 
the literafure of the profession, are not generally 
'known' to the public. Those instances m which 
no authority is quoted, have either occurred under 
my own observation, or have been related to me 
by various surgeons of eminence under whom I 
studied, as having happened within their personal 
experience. 

when I was a student at St George’s Hospital, 
a man was brought in one night with a compound 
fracture of the thigh-bone — that is to say, the 
hone was not only broken but exposed to view 
through a wound in the skin — a very serious state 
of affairs. He had been detected by the pohcc in 
the not of stealing lead off the roof of an empty 
house in PimHoo ; and being siuprised and chased, 
had dropped into an area, and sustained the in- 
jury which occasioned his removal to. the hos- 
pital instead of a police station. An unsuccessful 
attempt .was made to save the limb ; amputation 
was. then performed; and after lingering some 
weeks, the patient died, So far there was nothing 
in:the. case to ..call for remark; hut after death, 
a-'Cnrions feet cropped up. This was the dis- 
'covery; at the post-mortem examination, of a rough; 
jagged pieoe, . of lead, weighing several ounces, 
in. the stomach, which could not possibly have 
been swallowed after his , reception into the ward.: 
It must have been bolted by liina in the fright 
and confusion of the chase, or possibly, may have 
been bitten off a larger fragment in his agony 
while he lay in the area ; but however that might 
he, its presence had never been suspected ; the 
man had never mentioned it ; and it' had ‘set' 
:up, :.no symptoms while he was under treatment ‘ 
It is now preserved in the Museum of the Hos- : 
pital, ,ei(ie by aide with the famous half-sovereign 
Whieii'.igot : into Brunei’s windpipe, and wbioh, 
S:;:®ctraoted by Sir Benjamin Brodie . by means 
an operation, combined Avith the action of ; 
*■ mied; -table 1 designed by the sufferer him- 

a poor: woman; was discovered,:; 
floor of her room; ip, a low part ■ 
% such marks of violence upon 
a doop longitudinal out on 


the head, which had incised the bone of the skull 
itself— (is to x»int to the conclusion that she had 
been the viotira of foul-pky. Her husband was 
talcen into custody, and put upon trial for murder. 
In making his defence, he accpimted for the 
bruises, bloOdrStains, and other uolkteral evidence 
in various pfiansible AAuys ; and for the soalp-AVound 
hy showing that the room Avas an attic Avith 
a broken skylight in the roof, and insinuating 
that a ' sharp-edged piece of glass : must have 
fallen on his Avife’s: head as she ;stood under- 
neath, The surgeon; Avho had been : called in to 
AueAV the body, in giving his evidence expressed 
his opinion ; that a piece of glass in falling 
would not have snlttcient force ;fco : cut into 
a bone. Notwithstanding this and other facts 
tending to prove that there avos no moral doubt 
as to : the guilt of the accused, the hsiknee of 
legal testimony against him was not strong enough 
to convict, and he escaped. The surgeon — long 
since risen to the top of the professional tree, 
and now a man of European reputation — ^was at 
that time curator of an Anatomical Museum, 
whorn in the department devoted to Zoology 
and .Comparative Anatomy, stood the skeleton 
of a cow. A few Aveoks after the trial above 
quoted, a violent thunderstorm, aooomxmnied by 
hail, hurst over London one night, and much 
damage was done ; amongst other thing.s, the 
Museum skylights Avero extensively shattered. 
When the. ciirator arrived next morning, he found 
a spionlum of broken glass actually sticking 
upright in the, very edge of one of 'the. sharp 
prominences of hone— technically, the tpinoua 
processes— projecting from the; yeifebrae : of the 
cow! I have often heard him narrate the in:, 
cideht at lecture, as a warning to young mep 
against conclusions jumped, at on the strength of 
preconceived ideas, instead of patient investiga- 
tion and experiment. The wound in the woman’s 
skull after all, have been produced by 

falling glass. 

A lad was once admitted into St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital upon Aidiose head a brick had just fallen 
from a considerable height. lie Avas AVOAinded, 
bleeding, and insensible ; and an. examination with 
the probe revealed: ‘exposed bone’ — that is, 
yielded the rough grating sensation characteristic 
of the head-hones from Ayhich the, covering 
membrane has been rudely; stripped. But there 
was no aiiparent fracture or depression of the 
skull, and the medical men Avera at a loss to 
account for the marked symptoms .of compression 
of the brain, Avhioh became more and more 
apparent every .minute. These grew so severe’ 
at length that it was determined to : enlarge 
the wound in the , scalp, and inspect tlie parts 
beneath. Tins having; been.,; done, the mysteiy 
Avas explained at pnoe, A corner of the friable 
brick; pyramidal-sbaxied,; had broken off, and was. 
dri.ven into the bone, the apex of the pyramid 
piercing it, and. splintering it inwards; while 
the base : actually filled np' the aperture, and 
was just on a level with t|e surrounding, hone ; 
and this ii was which had coJne in contact Avitli 
the probe. The brick being removed and the 
hone elevated, the boy reeovei'od. 

Being dwsser to Mr Pollock in Mhy 
I was fortunate enough to have under my char^ 
one of the first cases of skin-grafting performed m 
England, The idea had already been mooted in 
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Paris a&d Vienna, Pnt Pad, never been carried 
onii snccesgfiilly. : It miist be borne in mind 
that this sd-oalled; sKin-^rc^iwi^— a process nearly 
analogoiTs to: the Sowing of seed in the earth for 
the re]produotion of a plant — is not to be con- 
founded with fe-aMpIantotwn of skin, which has 
been practised from a very early date in the 
: history of surgery. To cover a large raw sore, 
a flap :of , healthy skin has often been dissected 
from the adjacent part, leaving a pedicle of 
attaohmentlto the surrounding stirfaoe ; this, slid 
over or twisted round on to the wound, will 
stick and grow there, under favourable circnm- 
stances, receiving its life through the pedicle 
xmtil it has formed a perfect attachment to the 
parts beneath. Noses are built up in the same 
way with three triangular . flaps cut from the 
forehead and cheeks ; and oooosionally whole , 
pieces of skin are taken bodily away from one 
part and transplanted to ah unhealthy xyound; 
the new sores caused by their removal being 
presumed to hed more rapidly than the ulcer.. 
But these measures were not only severe in 
themselves, but resulted in many failures, and 
were attended with the disastrous condition, that a 
want of success left the patient in a 'doubly worse 
plight than before , the operation; Quafting, 
however, is a wholly different thing ; and perhaps 
a short abobimt of the case to which I have 
aUuded" a beW® .idea of the process 

and . its. oh the:' mere 


, The patient, h, pretty little; girl of eight,, was 
admittea'into the 'Wellington ward of St George’s. 
Hospited with the history that, , two years , pre- 
■vionslyj her dress had caught fire, burning both 
■ legs &om the, hips to,,, the knees severely. After 
,, a year’s treatment the left tliigh , had healed up s, 
bxxt the right had neyei’ got bettei', and presented, 
,avteiHble xiloer, extending all. doxvn the outer 
side.. She was a bright ,„ intelligent little .thing,,' 
and. her sad- condition exeited mxxph sympathetio I 
interest. .Bor four months she lay there without,: 

' any Signs bf imprbvement. Though nourishihg " 
: foodi : with Mne .and . strengthening medicines, ; 
were; freely admini^^^ and : all manner : of , 
local remedies applied, particularly that most 
6xoeUeut : drftssihg, carded oakum, all ; was in 
vain ; and ; whem on the 6th of May, the^ 
child was hrought into the operating theatre, 
and placed nnoer the influence of ; ohloroform, 
it ; certainly , appeared to us to he as unlikely , a 
ease to afford a fair criterion of a new treatment 
as could ; well .be imagined. Two small pieces 
of sldn were then raiipped from the back with 
a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and imbedded-^ 
planted, in, faoto-in the granulations or 'prond- 
nesh’. of the wound^two tiny atoms, soaroely: 
bigger than a pin’s, head, and consisting of: little .! 
more than the entitle or oxxter skin which xve 
raise in blisters by .rowing or exposure to a hot 
sim. i'ive days, later, ; no., change was , visible ; 
and by-andhy the ..operation,: was oonsidered 
to have failed, since the pieces of akin had 
disappeared, instead of growing, aa had been 
expected. . But twelve days after the operation, 
two . little white cicatrices appeared where the. 

; ^i8ds bad been sown ; and. in . my notes I find 
. that a week hater these were big enough to he 
, dignified as .‘islands of new , tissue.’ . The most 
wonderful part of it was that, not only did these 


i.slands grow and increase rapidly in oiroum- 
ference, hut the fact of their jxresence seemed 
to stimulate the , nicer itseli^ which forthwith 
took on a healing action ai’onnd its margin. 
Several more grafts were implanted subsequently, 
inclndiixg morsels from Mr Pollook’e arm, from 
my oxvn, and , from the shoulder of a .negro ; the 
last prodncing: a white sear-tissue like .tlie : rest. ■ 
In two months ■ the wound was healed, and hhe 
little patient was discharged emed. 

Skin-grafting is now performed daily in sur- 
gical practice, and a .special instrument— a com- 
bination of knife and scissors-^has been iiivented 
for the pxirixose. It is impossible . to , estimate, 
the immense benefit , of this discovery to : mankind 
fix many different aspects. ' Poor people, hitherto: . 
incapacitated from labour by ‘incurable’ xxlcersy 
and for years, ahurden on their pariah, or inmates 
of workhouses and . asylxxms, will now again ' 
resume their place in the great toihng hive, 
from whose daily work is distilled the prosperity ; 
of a nation. Von Qrafa’s. operation of in.tleofcomjj ' 
whereby hxxndreds of people, xvhb xvere formerly 
considered irremediably blind, are noxv restored ■ 
to sight by a simple proceeding, is said to have 
exercised a very apjpreoiable .effect , oil the poor- 
ratea of the country. As, :an instance of r trixe 
transplantation, John Hunter’s celebrated expisri-' 
ment of caxising a hxxmah’tooth toy take root and 
grow in the' comb of a ' cock, ;is ;,a , well-known 
instance. Bentists .nowadays;. oftoix: remove teethj 
and , having excised diseased ';.portipnai , iTOlant 
them . m, their sockets With frequent, though not ' 
invarinbla .Buooess ,• and , ofuel, .'plastio operation^ 
have beeu performed; .qii ..rats, .by which they 
have, .been Joined ''like. 'Biameso , twins, - , or then;, 
tails caused to . grow . frbm .toheir shbfildms, or 
betweeh' tlmh.:eyes. ,.Th6yiatA:Mr:':hkkh^^^ Buck- 
land, in. liis; GunosHie's of Nod^oA "Mititm , , gives ; 
.an amusing;,, opcouht': of .ah: .aotioh-at-laV brought 
by ■ Mi .Trigneij A ': Pf ehcll 'hathfiiUetii' against a 
, Zouave .who had :sold ' him . what; was termed a 
: ‘ti’uhipet-rat’. for vphe hundred ; francs 1 .the said 
triimpet-fat proving to be, an:' ordinary; ‘varmint,’ 
.with the tip of: another rat’s fail planted in its 
n6se, and:growmg there, 

A Watchmaker in Piccadilly was afflicted with 
sxxioidal mania of .father an, extraordinary descrip-, , 
tion. .So far from seeking .death as .a refuge 
from troxxble, it was only at : such times as the ; 
xvorld was' running along smoothly with iMm ;. 
that ho was not to be trusted with lethal , 
weapons. . Did . sickness or domestio: . affliction'; , 
cast their shadow over him? did pecuni^ em- 
barrassment, or even the ordinary worries, -and .j 
vexations incidental to business, harass Mm? 
then there was pot a saner man breathing, nor 
one better qualified to cope with his difflcixlties, 
and withstand manfully 'the slings and arrows 
of outrageoxis fortune, Bxxt directly the ‘bad 
time’ was ox'er, and Ins horizon was xxnoheckered 
with a single cloud, an irresistible prroensity 
to destroy himself stomed to seize holcT xxpon 
him. He had. taken poison twice, had throvra 
himself into ft tonal, and had made an attempt 
to shoot himself, but aU ineffectually. Several 
times he had been imprisoned, and once had 

t ent, some months; in a . lunatio ;. asylum ; hnt 
0 Very... trouble whicb. Ixia . act entailed . upon 
himself appeared on 'each occasion to do axvay 
with aU desire to repeat it. At length ho out 
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Ms throat so badly that for . many montlia , his in his opinion but silly fools in pursuit of soma 
life -was despaired of; he recovered ..eventually,. Will-o’-the-wisp of fortune, : which will vanish, 
and expressed the greatest abhorrence of Ms to leave them in the darkest slough of despond, 
conduct; but a small' fistulous opening in the He sees others go past him hand-over-luind up 
windpipe remained obstinately unclosed in spite the ladder ; but it is without a pang. And when 
of treatment, and became a source of great some less fortunate slrngglers around him are 
annoyance to him* rendering it necessary for. ingulfed in the dark waters of ruin, and pray 
him always to : close it with the finger when to him for a liulpingiiand, he moves not an inch, 
ha wanted to speak, and giving rise at times to Why should- he 1 Is he not himself, contented? 
dangerous attacks of inflammation. TMs went ‘Hope springs eternal in the human breast;’ 
on for three years, during which time . he steadily but the Gontentod Man has nothing to do with 
attended to his bnsines.?, .and was in conduct, hojjo — unless, indeed, it be tiiat his condition 
. conversation, and every other respect as rational may remain unchanged to the end of the chapter, 
a watchmaker as might he encomitcred between Its bright star docs not shine for : him, and h tv is 
John o’ Groat’s and Land’s End. But a succes.s- happy -without it. He is a phosphorescent indivi- 
ful operation was performed at the end of that dual, omitting sufficient liglit for himsdf, though 
time ; the aperture healed up ; and the . man was it may be darkness for others. Egotism is his 
relieved of a distressing infirmity. Within two salient characteristic; not an obtrusive egotism, 
weeks, he left Ms shop one aftwmoon, and com- for- that would be much too energetic to accord 
‘-mitted suicide, this time in determined earnest. -with his disposition, but an egotism which is 

■ nevertheless none the loss real. On the whole, 

„ T-r Ti -»T m -nikT m -n -TV -««- A -NT ks may 1)6 Considered a comparatively harmless 

POITTENTED MAN. individual; and whilst doing no injury to others. 
The unassuming cabbage growing up to maturity he does them but little good. To be hurtful, 
.. amidst the alternate showers and sunshine of reqirires a certain amount of the pok7itial; and 
spring, .may be regarded as the prototype of this the Contented Man does not jiossess. After, 
the : Contented: Man. He would only he too the fashion oi the cMoken in the egg, lie is pro- 
glad if, like Joshua, he could make the sun vided with his own pabulum, and cares nothing 
and moon stand still; for, unmindful alilce about the outside world. Qallio is his model; 
of the future and the past, he. considers, the. and to drift with the tide, is Ms motto. But the 
present as bis elysium. Change is hateful; time may come when the: Contented Man finds 
it disturbs Ms placid repose, and costs a misty all is not sunshine and balmy breeztw ; , and 
shadow of futurity into his slnggish mind, when he does suddenly discover an inceu-tive to 
Through his roseate glasses he looks out upon action, it is to be leaved that the capacity for 
the world and pronounoea all things good ; the undertaking it may havo_ long disappeared. In 
■thorns and the -tliiutles are hidden from Ms view, the contest for the ‘survival of the fittest,’ the 
and there remain but the flowers to rejoice his Contented Man will, like the sleepy old mam- 
eyes and to gladden his nostrils. Tlie works moth, become extinct, 
of sculptors, painters, and authors hear the marks 
of the individuality of their originators; and we 
..aU, of us have a not unnatural tendency to liken 
the lot and dispositions of others to our own. 

Tho: task must me an especially delightful one 
to the Contented Maim in the still but muddy 
waters nf whose mind float only, the well-fed 
gold and sEver fish of fanciful prosperity. Thus 
it is evident that he can scarcely he endowed 
with I a highly refieotiva nature, uor indeed with 

an nnseMsh one. , ■ i 

The misery in the world is sufficiently apparent 
for the blindest to see it, and sufficiently ' deep 
and widespread to malce the least rinsympathetic 
of mortals sorrowful, and to appeal to their feelings 
to alleviate, it as for as possible. The man who 
' is thoroughly contented must also be thoroughly 
" .selfish ; and thus it is hardly matter: for regret 
: that there should be ; so. little real ; contentment 
; in the world. , This so-called virtue is -too fee-. 

■'ijuently : but a synonym for, sloth,- indifference 
to the feelings ot others, and mental feohleness. 

;i litis: not 'the stuff of which heroes are composed. 

No Contented Man has over yet made, or ever 
I vMll make, his mark in the world. He stolidly 
•cfiitsi on the rung of life’s ladder on which the 

B it'of. birth has. placed him, and gaaes above 
flow him with equal : indifference. WMr 
ihe stir hand or foot ? ho asks himself. He 
If^jll'fihat he wants ; though, should a chance 
wiSd bte.aa,y good tMng in his way, he accepts 
i% pii!)rip,^:,tWt.‘nO trouble be essential to the 
act of aoq^uigftfoM TheJtoEers and moUers’are 


BIOHES AND NBIENDSHIP. 

A OEMAiK man of vast estate, , 
AndRenemus mimVwitlial, 

So freely spent it onMs friontls, 

Ho soon had none at all. 

His fickle friends discovered this, 

■ And then their -worth they showed j 

They loft him, nor e’en paid the debt 
Of gratitude they owed. : 

Ere long the man got rich again-— , 

Much richer than before ; 

And tho.so who then received so much, 
Came now — ^expecting more ! 

Tho man had hy this time, howe’er, 

A' lesson great: been taught; 

And , straight he sent them all away, 

: With the large sum of— luuight ! : 

Erlends, ho had learned,, do round us flock 
. ' When wo are rich and great ;: ■ : , 

But when want comes and troubles rise, 
They leave us to our fate. 

And he had learned what oft is seen 
When friends are in request. 

That those of -whom we think 'thS' ioasl;, ' 
Tni-n out to he the best. 


i 
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■ years of age, tall, spare, and Htlie iia a youjig man. 
His vliair was steel-gray, face close/ shaven, slcih 
toowiied l>y weather ; Ills eyes liglit Hue, calm 
and benignant in expresBion. 

: ,‘I come to aslc for something to eat for my 
horse and myself,' I said, 

■ ‘ Tes, sir,’ he replied, expeotorating deliherately. 
‘^Oomo in.’ . 

With that he led' my horse to a trough fed. hy 
amoimtain stream ; arid afterwards ;put the tired 
animal into the siahle, throwing before him some 
corn-oohs and a hit of coarse hay* Then we went 
towards the house. ^ 

, Sitting hy , the fire was a woman, of dnhiotts 
age, fifty-five or sixty-five. Although the weather 

■ was so hot, she i was crouched over the blazing 
ilogs. Her face was yellow-olive in colour, thin 

to emaciation; haggard and wan. Her eyes had a 
dreamy quietude m them, like those of a person 
•habituated to soothing drugs. Her figure rvas 
gaunt as a skeleton; -ana scantily draped in a faded 
cotton gown ; the outline of her long angular liinhs 
. being rendered more, observable % an obvious 
lameness, In her mouth was a long and much 
jUsed clay-pipe, the howl black as ebony. She 
: mused an instaut in her puffing as I entered, 
then proceeded to smoke without the least embar- 
rassment. ■ ^ ^ ^ 

In the chimney comer near, to the mistress of 
; the household stood a beautiful young girl of 
fifteen,- tall as; hay host, slim as a poplar, with 
dark, pensive eyes, pale olive complexion, /and 
dark hair loosely gathered into a knot. She 
smiled a childish weleome, wHch had the effect 
of deatrQ 3 ring the charm of her iionocent- beauty, 
for it displayed teeth repeUontly black. She did 
not reply to my inqaiiriea respecting her health j 
for a sudden aisqiuetude passed over her face ; 
her dark dreamy: eyes were suffused ; she passed 
hastily to the door. Quick as light she .ex&aoted 
a. quid of tobacco from bor pretty . moutb, and 
tben 'returned to ber mother’s side. I tried to 
appear oblivious of these little incidents, and 
advanced to ' shake . hands with a young man 
coming from an inner room. He was shorter 
and more squarely . built than bis parents and 
sister, but the .contour of his face mid. his eyes 
Mt me in no douht, that' he Was the son of my 
host, A lump: of tobacco was in his lower jaw, 
giving him the aspect of a man suffering -from 
excessive gum-boil. . He greeted me -' with kindly 
.gentleness; and sat, clown.- 
. The interior of the house was extremely rude. 

: Evidently, from :;it3 ; dilapidation, the cabin had 
been built many years. , , The logs were, blackened 
by the weather 5 the , floor was: patabed .: and 
- : .imeven ; and through many a cranny the: Bui^ght 
(1 gleamed. Eour beds were visible, two in' the 
i;;: general room where I was, and two in - a little 
: room half-soreenod hy a curtain. The heels were 

1 ■: deati;,' . covered- with patchwork, quilts, hut hmnbler 
‘ man the couches of our superior peasantry. A 
few thoroughly uncomfortable chairs were scat- 
' tered about ; a round table was in the middle of 
’ ■ J .'®' r'O’igh oullnaty bench was under the 

/ iTOtoW near the back-door. The fireplace was 
j, a "fmv without grate, oven, or other 

ap'pECfktus. A large pot, like that used 
' upon the hearth. Such was the 

furniture of this home in the wilderness. 

I cannot fey that the house was dirty, untidy, 

in — ' , 

:or in any way wretched. It, lacked altogether 
that snugness and comfort that English ' people 
associate with home. Thera was no sign of 
poverty, of that pathetic confession of a desperate 
light with circumstances, so often Been in the neat 
homes of the poor in England. Aaid the family 
hacl no semblance of being ‘hard aip,’ 

Mrs'Harker was badly, meaidy, scantily dressed, 
worse, indeed, than any labourer’s; wife in rural 
Britain. But she did not seem: to be, aware of it. 
Miss Harker wanted a new gown, better sboes, ; 
a competent bairbrush, and a general reformation 
in ber ideas of attire, though evidently uncon-, 
aciotis that she was at variance with correct stan- 
dards of taste. The worthy Sqaiire wore a pair 
of pants that had deserved retbement long ago. 
His shirt was coarse as ; sailcloth ; and though 
Clean, wanted the skill of an abler laundress 
than bis bouaebold afforded. Hia Wellington 
boots, into which his pants were thrust, were 
hoary with the mud of years. : Blacking is 
unknown in the Tennessee wilds, and is as super- 
fluous as hair-powdef. Shirt, pants, boots, com- 
prised tlie whole costume of the Squire and his 
son; os gown, shoes, stockings, seemed to do for 
the ladies. Let no fastidious dame or ; scrupulous 
dandy find fault with such heretical notions , of 
dress. I was myself at that time wearing simply 
shirt, tronsers, and shoes, and feeling that these 
were a burden grievous to be borne. The tem- 
perature was ninety-eight degrees in the shade j 
in the sun, one hundred and twenty degrees. 
Teufelsdrookh might have learned sometliing more' 

. of clothes-philosophy had ho been Squire Harker’s 
guest. 

The doors .and windows, were wide open, 
permitting a faint current of air to pass through 
the room ; air laden with the perfume of azaleas, 
growing like rank weeds in tlie forest, and ■n'itn 
the faint odour of the prairie-rose. A humming 
• of bees and buzzing of Hies came rhythmically 
athwart the pauses in the conversation. Outside, 
the intense white Bunlight glittered on every 
reflecting surface; and the iueffahlo violet sky- 
soared to an iimnense height; Across it, here ' 
and there, swam rolls ot snowy cloud, like 
pillows of carded ivooh The remote firmament, 
the slow-gliding clouds, the hushing sun-glare, 
the droning insects, the qitiet talk of my enter- 
tainers, the stilhieas : of the forest, seemed , aU 
harmonious with the cahn of a tropical noon. 

Hurry here was impossible, rapidity of thought 
an absurcHty, rapidity of: : action suicide. ’ Life 
:was a WakaM dream, in Tvliioh to smoke lazily, 
to exult serenely at the dawdling pace, of „ Time 
hobbling along' on padded sandals, were, the only 
duties. 

• My hostess -informed me that she ‘ had long 
suffered from ague and rheumatism, Bhe : had . 
taken all sorts of doctor’s stuff, but with little 
relief. She rose to fetch the bottle containing 
her medicine, and then 1 saw how lame she 
was. Her left hip appeared to have lost its 
power of articulation. She moved with pain 
and difficulty, using a strong stick. I 'was veiW 
sorry for her, and wo soon became confidentiaL 

In talking over remedies, it was clear that the 
^aok was mighty in the land, and that Mrsr- 
Harker had suffered much therefrom. And the 
schoolmaster was feeble. The commonest news 
of the time was unknown to the family, or had 
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filtered in by siuall drops of liearsay . All literary, ' 
scientific, or other culture was absent from this 
household. I was nonplussed at every ..step, 
having to begin Ae novo with almost every topic. 
But 1 thoroughly interested my friends, _ who 
began, to look upon me as an extraordinary 
person, when I tried to explain the genesis of 
.malaria aaid rheixmatism. Diseases were accepted 
by the Squire’s family as mysteries, which, no. 
knowledge could fathom, and which medicine 
could only initigate._ 

‘1 guess you’ll lilce to eat?’ said Mrs Harter 
after a whiie. — ‘Get dinner ready, Susan.’ This 
to the daughter. 

During the conversation, which was not 
interrupted, I observed how the meal was pre- 
pared ; indeed, I could not help it, as it went 
on under my eyes. After throwing more wood 
on , the fire. Miss liarker half-filled a tin howl 
with Indian meal ; into it was dredged some 
‘raising-powder;’ water was added, and a paste 
made in a few minutes. The pot on the hearth 
was partly filled with hot ashes, and small lumps 
of dough placed on them ; the lid was put on, 
and the bread-baking was in process. A kettle 
was pilaced on the fire, and while the water was 
heating, the coffee was ground, Aftenvards, 
thick slices of bacoii were cut from a rusty 
flitch, that looked dike a section from a pine- 
slab. : A ihrige heavy frying-pan was filled With, 
the ; bacon, placed on the fire; and soon the' 
odours of' the pan pervaded the room, effectu- 
ally overwhelminsj the fraganoe of the azaleas 
and roses. Meantime, from a hidden storeroom, 
an up-piled dish of apple-jam was brought, and 
a strange-looking ^ substance resomblmg cream- 
olieese. A few cracked cups, plates, and small 
dishes, very heaiT' and thick, furnished the 
table equipage. 

' The nieal was soon prepared; and I took the 
place assigned me by iny host, who immediately 
sat dowti oil the one side of me, his son taking 
the other.. I waited for the ladies to' take their 
places ; hut they . showed no disposition to do so. 
heeling UUconifortable, I ventured to suggest that 
Mrs Harker should take iny seat, which seemed 
to surprise, my friends. No ;. the women would 
dine afterwards, The Squire did the honours of 
the table: ini a generous fashion, piling my plate 
with bacon, fillmg my dish with jaih, and press- 
ing the hot cakes .upon me. Miss Euti’ker 


ing the hot cakes .upon me. Miss Euti’ker 
supplied the coiSe. Her mother continued to 
smoke and. talk; in the chimney, corner. . 

The experience i had subsequently of Tennessee 
manners and : customs showed that the Squire’s 
family vvas' much like others. In no instance 
did mothers and , young children :Sit i down with 
the father; elder boys, and myself.: The old 
patern^; system, which has almost ' died out in: 

: : Wostenii , : Europe, flourishes in. ' , thS;-. ; American 
wilds. No: doubt, .when : strictly , an the; 

members of the household , . eat : together ; but 
before, guests, mothers and youngsters : retire into 
that subjection out of ■which the race has slo-wly 
emerged. But there was : no .brutal ignoring of 
the feebler members of the fam£y,:,; no, attempt 

S iass ithem by. : Politeness towards fhe stranger 
the devotion of the host to his guest, seemed 
to be the .reason ifor This arrangement. I must 
say, however, that ; hospitality loses miioh of, its , 
charm when women and children become servitors 


and spectators instead of fellow-banqueters. And 
in the settled parts of America there is such an 
equality in the family,' that I found the squatter’s 
custom . more singular than if I had been in 
another country. 

I had made acquaintance with American ‘ porlc^ 
prior to meeting it at my host’s table. Its harsh 
fibre, its rancid fat,:its want of all that is gracious 
in looks and in flavour, and particularly its 
immense demands upon gastric energy, were well 
kno-wn to me. But it was the pikoe de vMdance, 
and must be eaten. The cream-cheese turned 
out to he butter, such as would have made an 
English dau'ymaid stagger, and British butter- 
eaters grateful for oleomargarine or other pro- 
duct of the chemist’s workshop. Out of respect 
for its author Miss Harker, and at the pressing 
request of her father, I strove to do it justice, 
'but failed totally after one trial. Pew people 
in our islands are condemned to ‘corn-bread j' 
and I sincerely congratulate them. It is alto- 
gether wanting in the charm and the sustenance 
found m oiir staff of life. Perhaps were it fer- 
mented and baked like our wheaten bread, it 
might be more agreeable and nourishmg. The 
calces prepared by the hands of my young hostess 
left much to he desired, not for, me, hut for 
herself and family, who had to eat them three 
times a day for life. The apple jam was neither 
sweet, soim, nor savoury — the completest neu- 
trality in preserved fruits I had ever tasted.: 
Sugar is dear iu the United States, and, many 
other plants besides * cane’ are utilised for obtaiu- 
ing saccharine matter. One of these is sorghum, 
much cultivated in the South ; . and suppose 
my hostess had preserved :her apples by this 
means. 

Coffee strong, fragrant, and abundant, was the 
refreshing; and mvigorating item in the dinner. 
Its excellence atonechfor a multitude of culinary, 
foibles and faUiires ; and though unsupported 
by: 'Bughr, creain, oP milk, it was a tower of 
strength in itself. Coffee plays an important 
part in frontier-life, and will advance in estima- 
tion as Whisky recedes. A generation of farmers, 
squatters, and pioneers is growing up to whom 
alcohol is objectionable in any form. : A solid 
rock of opinion is rising against strong drink . 
in every part of America, and I found : it nowhere :. 
more pronounced than in the Tennessee . High- 
lands. Coffee gives all the stimulant the. (ilimate ' 
requires, r-” ■ 

Dinner being over, the Squire and: 1, went out . 
to see how my horse was faring.; then: We. went 
to see his tohacco-fleld, about wluah: we :had talked .. 
during the meal. Outside the house, _ever;rthuig 
was as -untidy . and neglected as iwithia. ; ; Under ; 
a shed lay a rusty :plough, traces, . chains, harness, 
and other gear. A broken w%on was slowly 
disintegrating - in - one corner,- a --/mud-^lashed:, 
rickety buggy in: mother-- :''An. ancient: loom was 
in an empty stall. Cem-cohs, maize-litter^ and 
ri-ibhish from cowliouss and stable, were lymg in 
the yard in ewy stfigs of decays A dismantled 
snalce-fenoe had once separated this yard from the 
peat^-Orchard j but storms and rot had made many 
gaps, through which gaunt hogs prowled at wiLl. 
Neglected as the trees were, they were thick with 
promising a crop that would have made 
a little fortune in Oovent Garden. Bitt the 
larg&t -prpporbion . of .the: peaches was destined- 


If 
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for tie Sq^uire’s Logs. About fifty niamiificent 
apple-trees were in another orclarfl, literally 
bearing 'as mucli fruit as leaves. Siich trees 
are impo.ssibl6 in England. Tie Squire was 
I not entlnsiastio in Ms admiration, of peaches 
, and. apples, listening to my remarls upon the 
coming harvest with genial indifference. 

Beyond the orchards was a field of maize, so 
roughly cultivated, that the hogs might have made 
the furrows, except that there was some attempt 
at straight : and continuous lines. A few clays’ 
work had suifioed for ploughing and sowing ; 
a fe'W clays’ labour would gather the corn ; then 
the Sq^uiro’s duties as a husbandman would be 
fully discharged.: 1 

Near the: maize-field was the tobaoco-patoh, 

: covered with: vigorous plants, upon which the 
: owner glanced with a ooiuplaoent eye. Beside 
them was, a long strip of cotton-plants revelling 
in the sun, but : scirely hampered with weeds. 
Cotton was grown to supply the family wants, 
the women pickiiig, , :spinning, weaving, dyeing, 

' and making the garments. About half an aorO: 
of potatoes completed my host’s cultivated land. 

It is not considered impertinent to ask a land., 
owner in America the extent of his possessions ; 
and in reply to my inquiry, the Squire told me 
, he: owned about ; eight hundred acres. .ISfot one 
, hundredth: part of this was tilled,; bxit , that, did 
not stril®, Mr Harker as imeconomical. ■ , ■ . 

, What surprised me, Artbiit : was ithe absence of 
a . kitchen garden. :; ,IT6, : no 

beaus or peas; , hoiie 'oi ' 'the herbs ,: otutiyiited 
by, the peasants of Europe, , And not: one orilti- 
vatecl flower, save the , rosebush by, the frpnt-dooiv 
and that appeared, tp .be an accident. A ragged, 

. ignored vine sorambled over, a, corner of the house, 
the only natural embellishment. ,, 

Such :was the home. of, Sqiiire Harker, a justice , 
of ihe peaGe, an inteUigeiit man, a sober, inclustri- 
. , pus American citizen, in whose veins ran the im- 
: ,pulsiva, domineering, Anglo-Saxon blood. Seques- 
tration:£com society, the infatuations of a hunter’s 
life, want of culture, had made Mm indifferent 
tO::tiie hopes and ambitions: of. his age. He had 
Ms uompeneations in such health and vigour 
as no city dweller can know ; he had, too, a peace 
of mind, that 'masses the . understanding of this 
. restless age. He bore Ms sixty years with greater 
ease than many an Englishman half the number. 

, He enjoyed the present ,,hour calmly, and looked 
with absolute imclismay at on-coming' age, con- 
fident in himself and i trusting in Providence. . 

! But it, was different with hiB: wife and daughter ; 

theirs was the fate of the squaw, mitigated by the 
; .twdenoy of the race. Life for them, and others 
: : similarly situated, was a narrow and unembel- 
: , :liBhed::drudgery, though not of killing hardship. 

: ::;Bude .imd monotonous diet, which suited hunter.?, 
i:, ,d 0 Stroyed, all the graces and, sapped the vitality 
r :: : of the women. Rarely did they quit the, precincts 
of the house; there was no change of scene for 
I them, save the leafing and unleafmg of the 
: forest. ‘ dhey had work enough to keep the mind 

S ating; : but : , not varied suffloiently tO; 

mtionj^ noi : severe enough to rouse 
H::enejgies.: .Eanoy had no exercise, 
meechs: was ungmced: by the comm,on 
' dleganaies of lai^age. By the way, it is remarlc- 
^ able ho'WtJWdtfirn and slow of utterance the baoli- 
' : woods people m* 


: Vacancy of mind, deficient exercise of the 
imnginatibn,: and lone]ine.ss, tempt many of these 
women to seek the soothing delights of tobacco. 
The perfidious anodyne becomes a tyrant iiecos- 
sity, and damages the health, ruins the beauty, 
and increases the torpor of soul. America i.s said 
to ha the land of faded matrons. But from my 
own observation, I believe improper diet, especi- 
ally the invariable: ‘hot biscuit,’ does more 
damage to face aiicl figure than the rigours 
of climate. Bad water, malaria and various 
febrile diseases ' do great , misoHef to form and 
colour; but rough and ungraceful hoinos aie 
greater foes to female loveliness. I have seen 
ladies of middle age, who have lived in super- 
heated rooms amid the excitements of New York’s 
perfervid existence, confirmed topers of ice-water 
and devourei’s of ‘ candy,’ who were nevertheless 
quite as well preserved as English ladies of the 
same age. 

The fact is, women need the society of their 
own sex more than men. Body and mind degene- 
rate for want of sympathy, criticism, and emula- 
tion. Six months’ residence in Cincinnati would 
have developed Miss Harker into a brilliant young 
lady, as incapable of chewing a ‘quid’ as of 
oanmbalism ; and the same environment would 
have cured her mother of the languors and 
vapours which oppre.ssed her like an atmosphere 
of , carbonic acid. The progress ofi civilisation in 
Aiiierica,: in another' half-century, will render the 
fate of woinen :whoHy' free 'from the .privatioiis 
ehdui’ed',;by, .Squire Harker’a , worthy wife and, 
oharming 'daughter.,'', VV'' '„ 


" ,V'A'L''E ,N,T 'I N,E,','S'',T'E'',A;N Q'E.'"', 

, ,:V ' ', AhTonr or, rHB 'nEiMRosB.WAV,' 

ClHirlE'B , SXX|II,— I HAS I’HB PMASUttB, OB MBEI- 
INO YOtr, SIR, , ONE , HOP ' DAY BAS® SUMMER, 
WHEN YOU PAID ME, ms, IDENriOAIi AtAlB- 
; ,'sovBREWN,',:' ■ 


UBRARD, grasping itliram tightly by both arms, 
faced him beneath the gaslight. Kiwm, scarcely: 
understanding as yet who had got hold of, him, 
faced , Gerard. The two looked at each other 
eiiriouslyi ,: 

I reckon; mister,’ said Hiram, ‘that you’ve 
made some sort of error.’ 

, Gerard seemed to he of that opinion too, if 
Im face were trustworthy. As to who Hiram 
might be, :: lie had not at that moment the 
remotest notion. , 

‘Perhaiis I have,’ he answered, with a touch 
of dubious sarcasm in his tone. ‘ We shall see.’ 
He: released . Hiram, ami warned Mm. : ‘ Stand 
there. If you attempt , to make a moVe, I’E 
throw you out of the window.’ 

‘Then,’ responded Hiram, ‘I will not attempt 
to ' make a_ move. : . Your digging.?: air too lofty.’ 
He kept , his eyes on Gerard,, but stooped for his 
hat, warily, and having secured it, brushed it 
with his elbow, and set it on, a little on one side. 
Gerard, regarding him, stepped sidoways to the 
letter-hox and took out the packet. He IcneW 
by the look and feel of it what it was ; but he 
was in a mood to do strict justice. He opened 
the paekam, therefore, and found the half-crown 
ill it, ana the inscription on the paper, as 
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, ‘ Now,’ lie : asked, tossing tie half-crown, on 
the table, and looking dangerously at Hiram, 
‘wlio set you to do this? Don’t prevaricate 
with me, or I ’ll. break every bone in your body. 
Tell me who sent you here with these insolent 
messages.’-— Hiram returned no answer, but held 
him with his glittering eye, watchful of every 
movement,-— ‘ Out with it !’ cried Gerard. 

‘ Keep your : hair on,’ returned Hiram, in a 
tone of soft expostulation. ‘You’re in no hurry 
to get bald.’— -Gerard made a swift motion 
towards him. Hiram made a swifter in retreat. 
The two being on either side a round table of 
considerable size, it Was not easy to get at close 
qitarters, unless both were so minded. Hiram 
in his flight contrived to posses.s himself of a 
poker, and held it in an attitude of defence; 
improvised and amateurish, but unpleasant for 
an assailant to look at. Gerard, even in his 
heat of anger, recognised the loss of dignity 
inevitably accruing to a chase around the cironlar 
table, and stood still, devising means of approach. 
Hiram took advantage of ttiis pause, and pre- 
pared to offer suasive counsel. ‘ This is not 
a reception,’ he began, ‘calcalated to feed the 
enthoQsiasm of affection.’ At that second, Gerard 
vaulted the table, closed with him, and wrested 
the ]ioker from his grasp. Hiram, more fortunate 
than in their first encounter, eluded , Ms hold, 
blit left, a portion of his coat behind. ‘Look 
here ! said; Hiram from the other side of the 
table ; ‘^bii Tidicalous madman. What do you 
mean by it?’ ; . 

‘Who sent you here?’ cried Gerard again. 

‘ Nobody sent me here.’ 

‘What do you mean by dropping these con- 
founded things in my letter-box tiiree nights 
rmmiiig ? Who are you ? ’ 

‘ Now,’ responded Hiram, in soothing tones, 
‘this IS reasonable. If you’ll put that poker 
down and listen to reasoHj I’ll explain. And 
if you won’t, and will insist on strife, I ain’t 
goin’ tp let you maul me how you lOce — ^mind 
that. I’m loath to hurt you, and bein’ a sensible 
man myself, I am not hungry to be hurt. You 
don’t kiiowine ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know you from Adam.’ 

‘T ani; not Adam. I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, sir, teu miles from Brierhaiii, one 
hot day last summer, when you paid me this 
identical half-sovereign for carrying a note to 
Yalentine Strange, Esciuire.’ . 

.p'Well?’--' 

\ ‘Well.- You may remember I told you that 
you had given me the only streak: of luck I had 
ever had since I landed on these shores. Yon 
may recall lilcewisej that I remarked that if 
ever yori were in a real hole,;: you might do 
worse , than apply to Hiram.: Search.^ ; 

: f Well:?:’ / Ihis^^, ; inquiry/ began to: 

. :assUme a doggedund threatening tone. . 

, ‘ I : am : beginning to sec,’ continued : Hiram, 
‘that thistles are my proper diet. L: otnx up,: 
jStraight, that if anybody diad offered me help, 
on: the sly like - this, 1 should :have rode CTsty^^^ 
.with him. But if you think that my half-crowns 
are so , plentiful that. I: can., afford , to , play jokes- 
with ’em, you are prob’ly: a ; greater ass - than ::I 
:’lSm, -kiister, let me lay it iput -straight for.'you.; 
Yoti helped me, when you, was that - squeezed 
in Avith' money you , could hardly , ffipYe,-, : Thm^^ 


I happened to read in the papers abont Garling 
—I won’t distress you if I can help it— then you 
happened to come and dine at my employer’s 
restaurant — I was that inudlieqded— — • Well, 
now, between man an’ man, you can’t ask more. 
I’m sorry I _ offended. You can call me anything 
you like, if it relieves you. I deserve to be kicked, 
though I should, not, as a friend, advise you, or 
any man to , kick me. I apologise -With all: my 
heart ; and if you fancy that I am mean enough 
to have offended you willingly, you do me a 
greater wrong, sir, than I have offered you.’ 

There was positively a real dignity in Hiram’s 
tone as he oonoludecl. His manner was con- 
ciliatory, frank, independent, yet submissive, as 
became his apology. 

But Gerard was au Englishman, and was not 
going to be coneiliated all on a sudden by any 
man alive. ‘Couldn’t you guess, you blunclering 
idiot,’ he said roughly, ‘that you could do nothing 
more offensive, nothing more insulting ? ’ He was 
very favourably impressed with Hiram, or he 
would not have bestowed a word upon him. 

The other felt a sort of amity in the rough 
words and tones, and half unconsciously advanced 
to meet it. ‘Let me make my excuses as clear 
as I know how,’ he said. ‘ It ’a -partly the small- 
ness of the sum that aggravates tlie natural 
feelings of the British aristocrat.’ — Gerard laughed 
outri^t, his first laugh for six weeks.-^' It is, 
indeed,’ said Hiram. ‘ Seriously now, it is. 
There never was anything I tried to do with 
my: fingers I couldn’t manage, worse or better.; 
but iu respect to feelings, I haven’t got a sense 
of touch at all, and that’s a fact. But now, look 
here ! : I am real grieved, but— — Look here I 
Don’t you mind me because I can’t grease it and 
make it run smooth, and scent it and -make it - 
smeU nice. You helped me, and you told me 
a lie when you did it. Yes, sir. Says you : . “I ’ve 
got no silver, dern it all and I saw the shine 
of silver in your purse. Then says you again ; 
“1 :Suppo.se. you don’t earn half , a sovereign so 
easy 'every day ; ” and you put that r.ather harsh, 
to We my feelings and make me tliink it wasn’t 
charity. I’ve thought of that often ; . and I’ve 
said to myself : “ Send that man round to me 
if ever he’s in trouble, and I am, game to my 
bottom dollar.” I have not your sense of touch, 
sir, in these matters, but I was deeply grateful, 
and I’ve hada liking for you ever -since. I took 
a foolish way of showin’ it, and hurt your feelingi 
But now, I've apologised, and you have looked 
over my clumsiness, and now— clean, -straight— 
I ’m worth five poimd. Is half of that, any use 
to you?’ 

‘My pood fellow,’ said Gerard haughtily,--? you ; 
are quite mistaken in : supposiag-i - that - I am 
in want of money. If I weiu,- ,I should find 
Other means of getting it, than :-by. -taking your 
earnings from yon.’. He was somewhat- touched, 
in : spite of Ms hauteur. Perhaps he was a little 
loftier in manner because ho was touched, and 
did not care to show it. He read incredulity, in 
Hiram’s faoej and to put an end to his doubts, 
he sent his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
mingled handM of gold and silver. ‘lam -not 
in immediate d<inger, of starvation^’ he said lightly 
and in a kindlier : tone.-^Hiram :felt the fri6ad- 

linW ’ ‘ 

■riot. Wp ® out, but he,: knew that Gerard 
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and floothecl uatil Gerard raised a pale face and 
looked around him. 

‘ What hit me,’ he said, ‘ was the thought of the 
poor old governor. If it all came hack, it would 
Be too late for him.’ 

, . ‘No, no, no!’ cried the little lawyer. ‘Let 
US hope hot— -let us hope not. Let us trust in 
Proviaence. Ho will recover, and spend many 

S y years, I trust— many, many happy years.’ 

that, ancient lawyer,: in spite of his face of 
pnrolunent, and the legal inner dust of fifty years, 
sat down and wept for joy. In all his threescore 
years and ten he had known no greater grief than 
the fall of the great House,. A placid equable 
life of threescore years and ten, with a little Ibve- 
making in it, so far hack that Ms mid love’s grand- 
children were common-conncilinen, and nothing 
to mark its even , tenor since those far-oif days, 
but two strong friend, ships. The two dearest 
friends he had ever had were Gerard’s grandfatlier 
and father. Why should he not feel a touch of 
snored, friendly joy again ? But the old man’s 
.emotion, killed Gerard’s j so far as show was con- 
cerned at least. The two young men, shook hands 
■with each other and with the lawyer; and he, 
conscious of human frailty, made great efforts, 
and pulled himself together, and the three sent out 
for wine, and made , bright speeches, and, tiied to 
be merry — with the ghosts about them. Constance 
for Val’s ghost. Gerard’s father with , :wreoked 
intellect .and blighted life for the old lawyer’.?. 
Both for Gerard, and his pale mother : seated 
between the two. And so the wine raJi duU. some- 
how in spite of its sparkle, , and suddenly .Gerard, 
in Ilia attempt to he gay, bethought Mm of Mr 
Searoh, and made inquiry for Mm. Hiram had 
disappeaitoh 

Hiram indeed -was by this time , in his, own 
lodgings, piilling at the black clay by the side of 
a guttering tallow-candle, ‘I am glad of Ms 
Inok,’ he said heartily; ‘and it’s a sort of weight 
off of mo somehow that Mary’s father has dropped 
that ill-got load. I ’d have liked; to have congratu- 
lated him s but I daren’t stop for a word. It 
might pay a waiter too, well to look honest, to 
congratulate a millionaire, when you’ve just lent 
him Beven-and-si.xpencB.’' 

When a second bottle had been opened, and one 
libation poured to , Fortune, the lawyer took his 
leave, and the two young men remained together. 
Val was very hitter inwardly, and Gerard’.s thanks 
were wormwood tp him. Gerard was all gratitude 
and grief and hope, a very compound of contra- 
: dictory emotion ; Tal , all rage; , watchful ness, and 
despair, jla his weakness, ho was for a moment 
.enraged at his own , fealty to : honom\ Why 
should he have , played : such a card iis ho 
held into Gerard’s hands, until ho , was sure of 
hia own, end ? , Ho was . keenly on the watch- to 
-draw forth or catch the news ; of Constance’s 
whereabouts. He half despaired of winning 
no'w, for he had cast the winning cord away, and 
ao_ for. onee he , drank deeply, talking the while 
with a feverish attempt at gaiety, and pushing 
the conversation, whenever he couid, in the direc- 
tion of Gerard’s hopes. For a long time, nothing 
came of this, but at last Gerard said: ‘I shall 
cross to Paris to-morrow, after seeing tho gover- 
nor.’ 

‘Ah !’ responded Val, with weH-concoalcd inte- 
rest. ‘ What is going on there ? ’ 


are a good ie.Uow, sear on, ' saia tne. gentleman,: 
reaching out his right hand; ‘You misunder- 
stood my position — that was alU. 

Hiram pushed out Ms lean olaw at arm’s length 
and executed a solemn shake-hands. . . 

‘I am : glad to, see,’ he answered, ‘that I am 
not suoh an as,s as l thonghi l was. , You laughed 
just now when I called, you an aristocrat. But 
I wasnot miatalcen,’ .- 

Gerard laughed again. ‘ This open expression 
of opinion is a little emharrasBing,’ Mr Search.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said Hiram gravely ; ‘I 
win not offend again. I have not your sense 
of touch, sir, I am not an educated man, and 
,I am not acquainted with the ways of society. 
But I will not offend again.’ 

‘ What have you been doing since I sa-w you 
laat l’ . asked Geraa’d, anxious to atone for his 
misunderstanding of Hiram’s gratitude. The 
man’s .: downright simplicity and truthfulness 
attracted Mm. Hiram began to tell Ms story. 
■Neither of , them noticed that the , outer door 
had aU this time been left unfastened, until, in 
■the midst of Hiram’s narrative, a great hammer- 
ing began upon it, and Gerard arising - to 
open it; met Val Strange and the lawyer in the 
lobby... 

‘Mr. Lumhy,’ said, the old lawyer,, directly he 
set eyes upon him, ‘let me congratulate./ you!: 
We have recovered everything that, •villain 
Garliiig ran away with. You are a wealthy man' 
once more,’ This was a hurst of , singular indisr 
cretion for so discreet' a man ; but the' old boy 
had had the news pent in Mm for ten iniinutes ; 
he had been a dear Mend and old schoolfellow 
of Gerard’s grandfather ; he had been his' father’s 
adviser this thirty years piist or nearly ; and he 
was more puffed out and explosive with joy and 
triumph than a legal authority of threescore 
■years and ten can endure to be with safety. / 

: ; The result of the communication thus made was 
nlmtoWg ; and Gerard, beneath the: little gaslight 
in the lobby, turned so .pale,, and made so: blind 
a: clutch at the doorpost, that the la-wyer panght 
-Mm; on one side, and Val Strange on the other,/ 
and : led - Mm back, into the room, where he sank 
into -a chair, Md Me face in Ms hands, and sobbed 
hysterically. 

: ‘Beally, my dear Gerard,’ said . the little old 
lawyer, standing over him, -patting. Ms /shonldcr, 
and trying to cover Ms , oiyn /error by .disregarding 
.the effect it had upon the other, ‘we must have 
a little jollification oh. the strength of . 'this dis- 
covery., Really we must. , , :Perrier-Jouet.: must:, 
flow for this, sir. ronnnery-Greno l-T-the life- 
blood of the Widow Clicquot ?— what' shall it 
he-?.’: . Ail,tM3 time, he was patting and smoothing 
a'way at Gerard’s shoulder.— ‘Mr Strange,’ he 
nsisd,, not- ceasing this -, friendly attention . for : a 
.minute, ‘we ought to have supplied Diirselves upon, 
the way. It is all duo to our friend Mr Strange, 
under Providence, that this amazing discovery 
.^ 4 ^ hiade, Gerard, Your friend Mr Strange is 
.gpgWf^able for it.— Come, come, come ; yon ’ll get 
tip and say “ Thank you” to Mr Strange, surely. 
A Cllfirteh of fl. million is worth saying “Thank 
you” for. Como, come, come.’ Ilumiing on thus, 
to cover .Gerard’s .oonfosion and his own, he patted i 
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: ‘Wily/ said simple Gerard, ‘you know of course 
that when this slnash came, I was engaged to .be 
married. : That went by the board, with everyr 
thing else. And now it’s the only thing I care 
for, that it seta me right in that respect again. 
We shall haye to divide with my cousins, of course 
-r-the poor old governor is out of it for ever, I 
ani : afraid— blit I sbaU have enough . left. Y on 
heard what w:as said just now. Their share , is 
not more than fifty thousand apiece. That leaves 
a hundred and thirty-three thousand to the 
governor, and the old house and my mother’s, 
property, besides what is saved from the smash. 
We are as well off as ever, thanks to you, old 
fellow'. We haven’t as much money, of course, 
but we have more than we shall ever want to 
spend.’ 

‘ And so yon ’re going to Paris to-morrow ? ’ said 
Yal, bringing the conversation round again. . It 
was horrible to listen to Gerard’s talk .of certainty, 
but he must listen, to learn what he wanted to 
know. 

‘Yes,’ said Gerard. ‘I shall see my mother 
in the morning, and hreol!: the news to her, and 
see the governor, and then cross over,’ 

‘Are they all staying there?’ asked Val, 
pouring out a glass of wine, and pressing the 
neck of . the hpttle tightly against the glass, to 
prevent -them from Clanking in his agitated 
hands. 

. ‘ Yes,’ respohclod Gerard. ‘ Constance has not 
been well lately, and Mss JoTy— that ’s her aunt, 
you. know— 'insisted on going to Paris for a 
■chaMC.’ . 

‘ Where are they ? ’ asked Val. His voice veiled 
his o-wn tremor and despair so ill, that ho was 
almost amazed to see it go unnoticed. 

‘At the Grand Hotel,’ Gerard answered; and 
being no further questioned, slipped into silence. 

Val sat bn thorns a while, and then took leave. 
Once in the street, he ran until he found a 
hansom, and was driven to liia chambers at full 
•sjeed.. His luggage was undisturbed. He bade 
his man carry iij out to the hansom, and side by 
side, with his valet, drove to St Katherine’s Docks. 
The. bo4t. for Boulogne started that night at 
eleven-thirty, and was caught at the moment of 
departure. An eighteen hours’ passage would 
land him at Boulogne at half-past five, in time 
for the six o’clock slow train for Paris. Even 
that gfive him some faint hope of seeing Con- 
stance before she retired for the night, Gerard, 
starting . ;on the morrow^ would leave Charing 
Gross at half-past seven in the evening, would 
reach Paris at six in ; the imorning, and would 
possibly go to bed to snatch, a few hours’ sleep. 
There loomed another chance. : 

Half the gloomy night, Val paced , the deck:; 
and at last, with. a. greatcoat and a rug, lay down! 
upon it, beneath the, clorrds and the solemn rifts 
between them : sown with .earnest stars.. There , 
was but half an hour to win hy^ and the thought 
kept him awakej in :.a panic of hope and fear. 
Slowly the stars faded ; : the .intense depths of dry. 

f ew gray ; the clouds, .which had been ' gray, .grew 
aefc ; the bleak : sunlight touched the sulky 
.Channel billows. He rose again; and paced -the.! 
deck, and looked at the Kentish coast, still: in 
'sight, and sickened for the Journey’s .endb Aik 
:<lay long, time crawled, : and his veins . fevered,' 
and his watch seemed to . stand still. ^ But five 


o’clock saw. Boulogne harbour ; and then, whilst 
the_ hands of the watdh suddenly ran with great 
rapidity, the boat seemed to ofawl on the water. 
Plalf-past five, and the harbour scarcely seemed 
nearer. At six minutes to six they inOored beside 
the_Port,.bnt on the wrong side .for ; the railway 
station. ' Seven minutes later, Val .stood upon 
the platform, and looked after the . last carriage 
of the retreating train. 

.He waited with racked patience, for. the -next 
train. . Perhaps after all Gerard might miss it-— 
might somehow be delayed. The slow deliberate 
seconds, the leaden-footed minutes, the dreary, 
dreary hoiu's, went by. The mail-train drew ix]j 
at the platform, and he took Ilia seat. Every- 
thing was silent, and the place seemed asleep, 
until the sudden flare of gas and the sudden 
rush of storming feet, ; told the arrival , of the 
mail passengers. He would not look to i see if 
Gerard were there or not. Portune had: been 
against him all along, and would be against him 
stiU. He set up the big collar of his travelling- 
coat, and pulled his cap down, upon his eyes, to 
escape a possible recognition. The clamour and 
bustle died away on the platform. The signal 
soimded. The carriage answered with a jerk to 
the first motion of the engine, and at that instant 
a passenger opened the door of the compartment 
in which Val sat, and leaped in lightly- .It was 
Gerard Lumby. 

(Tote continneii) 


Q H E E K C .A S :E :S. ' 

BY A SPBaBON. 

IN mVO BAETS. — PAUB 11. 

What is more , troublesome to surgeon or patient: 
than a needle, broken off short in the flesh-^ 
nhless it be ' two broken needles ? ' Such: articles 
‘ travel’ terribly. There is so little today hold of 
with the forceps, that any touch which does not 
effect its extraction is bormd to give it an onward 
impnlse. ■ Thus it often happens that a .medical 
practitioner can find no trace of the needle, 
when his assistance is sought, the patient haying 
already pushed it completely in, in his efforts 
to withdraw it ; and it may become a matter -of 
doubt whether such a thing is really iinder- 
neath the slcin or not. . To cut open the flesh 
on a mere chance of finding it, would: 'be:! nbvi- 
ously unj ustifiable ; examination ■ of, . the.: part : by 
pressure and squeezing is nearly .as baa; - : from 
the risk of making matters worse; -so an inge- 
nious plan has been devised for ascertaining 
whether a : portion be really impacted or not. 
A /powerful magnet is held upon that part of 
the body for a quarter of an hour, so as to influ- 
ence the i fragment ; then a finely-hung polarised 
needle Is suspended over at, when, if any iron 
be present, , deflection will ensue. lu Italy, a 
kind of ivory probe -traversed by two wires has 
been used for the detection of foreign bodies of 
this nature 'ia"A: deep being connected 
With an electric battery in such a way that 
directly the probe comes in contact with any- 
.tMng metallic; the circuit is completed, : and its 
:presenee. ainttouncecl by the ringing : of a bell ! 

: ‘Not many ; years: - ago, : a remarkable .experimaat. 
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^ •was tried at the Hopital dos Bazaros, Sa6 Ohris- 
tovao, near Eio de Janeiro. A Brazilian phy-. 
sioian pretended to have discovered that ‘Beri-, 
hety the mysterious and deadly malady of that 
country, half-dropsy, half-leprosy, -was identical 

- mth the true Mephmtiasis Qrxeorum, ■which the 
ancient exponents of the healing art used to cure 
By inoculations of snake-venom. An inmate of 
the hospital, kno'wing his state to he hopeless ; 
as it stood, consented to allow the trial to he 
made on his body. So a vigorons rattlesnake 
■was accordingly brought to his bedside, and 
made tohite his swollen and hypertrophied hand, 
in the presence of a large number of doctors, 
Both native and foreign. It was noted at the 
time that the reptile displayed great apparent 
reluctance to use its fangs, and it ■was not ■until 
after much irritation that it could be induced 
to strike. -The punctures were inflicted near 

: the Base of the little finger ; hut the patient 

- ■was not aware that he had been bitten , till tbe 

- bystanders" told : him, so lifeless was the poi’t. 
For some hours, no results were apparent; the 

. charactoristie evidences of blood-poisoning never- 
theless set dn, and before nigbt the man was a 
oomse. : . 

a great deal of interest at 
the time j hut the experiment has never been 
repeated ; nor is there any reason why it should 
be. The reception of the venom into a mass of 
fibroid and degenerate tissue such. as. would 
compose a leprous limb, would retard and might 
altogether prevent its absorption into tbe ; current 
of the circulation ; while it was pure- fancy to 
attribute the snake’s hesitation in Biting to any- 
thing comieoted ■with the disease. Many poison- 
ous reptiles will bear much annoyance, and even 
ill-treatment, Before they can ho persuaded to 
use their fangs ; and the case in question really 
presents no anomalies whatever beyond those to 
he readily accounted ■for by the existing ciremn- 
stanoes. ■ But what a marvellous thing the venom 

- of a serpent is ! In the ■whole range of pathology, 
probably nothing presents such an instance of 
small Causes producing great effects. An infini- 
tesimal quantity, of a clear, apparently harmless 
fluid, .introduced by a mmctiuo no bigger than 
tbe priok" of ft. pin, and with a-wful rapidity— a 
fewiulinntesj. it may he— a strong man. avith the 
the^ws and sinews of a buU, becomes lifeless clay, 
already far on its ■vtay to deoompositioni Perhaps 
the ‘germs’— if: such really exist— of deadly fevers 
and other maladies might be found to be just 
..as insignificant in amount, could they be isolated:; 
but it must he borne in mind that there is a 
certain period of latency : or ‘incubation’ after 
:their reception into the system, and that neither 
;tbey nor almost any . other known poison take 
effect . ■with the same fearful celerity as the worat 
make-venoms. 

. '.The accidents, fortunate and unfortunate; that 
have: occurred within the practice of celebrated 
...surgeons ;abont ; whose skill there , can he no 
jstwd:. opinions, would fill a volume. Dupuytren 
, knife into a man’s brain, and relieved 

him of an abscess in that situation, snatching 
him from (lie very jews of death ; yet he killed 
ft patlehk whose shoulder-joint ho had set, by 
lanomg' an aneurism in, mistake for a simple 
gathering. And for every such accident wluch 
haa happenedj probably a hundred might be 


found, were the truth kno-wn, that have been pre- 
vented only by what we are .accustomed profanely 
to term ‘sheer luck’ or ‘chance.’ I was once 
clinical pnpiil of a great London surgeon, one 
who even then was quoted universally as the 
greatest authority on the disease of which the 
case I am going to relate was an instance, and 
whose public appointments had long testified to 
the general: recognition of his talents. In one 
ward of the hospital he had a patient who, he 
told ns, was suffering from an abscess in the 
region of the hip ; carefully demonstrating this 
to ns, as he was wont to do, and explaining how 
such a disorder was to be diagnosed from other 
things with which a want of duo precaution might . 
cause it to he confounded. Ho then ordered me 
to get ready his instrumentB and chloroform by 
the bedside, ns he proposed to incise the sivelling 
when he had finished his round of visits 'in the 
hospital, and proceeded on his way ; but before 
ho returned, the man suddenly and mysteriously 
died, ■without a movement or a groan. There 
was a post-mortem, examination of course ; and 
it was then found that what had been mistaken 
for an absce.ss was in reality an aneurism, which 
had hurst of itself internally, and caused instant 
death by loss of blood. An aneurism is. a local- 
ised dilatation of an artery, which goes on increas- 
ing in size quite out of piroportiou to the blood- 
vessel itself, so that the sac may be as big as an 
orange— a, s it was in this case— or even larger, 
upon an artery no bigger than a goose-quill. 
The chief danger in such a tumour lies in the 
possibility of its bru'sting at any time, and to 
lance it would, of course, be almost necessarily 
immediately fatal. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said our Pro- 
fessor, as the mystery was revealod; . and the 
terrible position from which he had so narrowly 
escaped became apparent, ‘ the French have a 

S rb that there is a special ■ providence for 
cards and children. I say there is a. special 
providence for surgeons ! ’ 

Nature is a wonderful siu’geon ; she commences 
a conservative process of repair directly after an 
injiuy. ‘Never too late to: mend,’ is Tier motto. 
An old man, of the enormous age of one . hundred 
and two, came under my .notico with a hrokon . j 
hip — that commonest of fractures among elderly . 
people, whose hones are. dry and hrittlo, often I 
caused by accidents so slight as tripping the foot 
in a loose fold of carpet. No active treatment 
could be adopted ; mechanical appliances would 
have caused mortification of the skin in a subject 
enfeebled by senile decay ; so he was placed' on 
a water-bed and kei>t wholly at resfi lie lay 
there for twelve months, suffering but little pain, 
and then peacefully passed away, having ended 
Ms long life in comparative comfork . After death, 
it was found that the fracture had actually ] 
healed, though naturally in a false position. , 

A Hmgreeable little eonin-tmps happens aomek: | 
times to young practitioners who are called upon 
for the first time to set a dislocated jaw. It rarely ^ 
happens twice to the same operator. When the 
jaw is ‘put out,’ the hands, to effect its reduc- 
tion, must grasp it over the teeth as far back 
as possible, so as to exert force in the necessary 
direction on the angle. Ik is often no easy^ 
matter ; but when: it does slip in, it .goes :hacfe 
so suddenly that . the. mouth shufa to ■with a 
snap like a rat-trap ; and:" the young surgeon. 
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draws an ' inference that for the future it 17111 
he better to , shield Ms fingers ivitb cork or india- 
rubber in dealing with, oases of this kind. 

It is a well-known fact that people whose limbs 
have been amputated tell you that they can feel 
their fingers and toes for a long time afterwards — 
for years, sometimes — and will even describe 
pain and definite sensations as afieoting certain 
joints of individual digits. This is readily under- 
stood when we remember that the brain is the 
only part of the body that/eeZsj aU sensations and 
impulses being conveyed to it from different parts 
by -nerve-fibres. EaeUnga of pam, heat, cold, 
touohj and the functions of the special senses are 
telegraphed to it ; and when the connecting nerve 
is divided, it may he some time before it learns 
to localise truly the seat of the sensation it ap- 
preciates. When we, knock our ‘funny-bones,’ 
we experience a thrUl in the little finger and 
inner border of the hand; tlie fact being that 
we have stimulated the bundle of telegraph wires 
—known as the ulnar nerve — which transmit 
sensations from that finger, and part of the next, 
in the middle of its course, as it winds round 
the joint of the elbow. 

Some years ago, a nurse in one of our Metro- 
politan hospitals, mistaking one hottle for another 
in the dial , dawn of a foggy morning, gave a poor 
woman a teaoupfiil of concentrated carbolic acid, 
instead ; of black draught. The unfortunate 
patient :drank: half of it, and might have taken 
it uU before discovering the mistake, had she 
not paused for , breath. She died in great agony 
in a few minutes. Medical men were of course 
on' the spot ; but nothing could be done. There 
is no antidote to oarbolio acid ; and the mouth, 
throat, and — as we afterwards found — the stomach 
were so burnt that it was impossible to use the 
stoniaoh-pump ; they were in fact charred white, 
like a stick. It appears extraordinary that any 
one should drink such a quantity of a lliud so 
intensely corrosive as this acid without finding 
the mistake directly it touched the lips ; but 
medicines, never agreeable, are usually swallowed 
as hastily: as possible, and the patient does not 
stop to analyse any specially unpleasant sensa- 
tions, when he, knows that some such are inevit- 
■able. 

A curious parallel to this case was brought 
before me at sea, where a quartermaster went 
into the cabin of an officer on watch in the, 
middle of the night, and seizing what he took to 
be a bottle of brandy, drank about sis ounces of 
the contents. It was pure carbolic acid, and the 
man fell dead before he could summon assist- 
ance ; but here, too, we, may account for the largo 
amount swallowed before the character of tno 
liquid was recognised.; ■ ' He was,: consciously in 
the commission of a ' theft, and being, , moreover, 
iu danger of detection , every moment, no doubt; 
hm'ried ;to sBchrs the brandy as rapidly a.s be 
could, the expected , fluid being also, of a , burning 
nature to the palate .and throat., ; In tliis last case, 
the carboKo acid, though not in its vown char- 
acteristic : hottle; was labelled ‘Toison.i .and , ivas 
^ kept in the officer’s washiUg-lbeker. The ' quartor- 
; master , had no doubt oaiight sight of the hottle; 
there, and imagined it was : Btowed away for obA- 
“oeabnent. : About a tablespoonful of this; excellent, 
disinfectant in the morning’^ ' b.'ith - is , a ;, great' 
luxury, in the , tropics, not :bffiy ' aHayiftg^^v'fe^ 


maddening irritation of existent ‘priokly-heat’ 
and insect bites, but acting as a preventive to 
other eruptions, and offering ' a discouragement 
to mosquitoes aud other pests of these regions. 


P.LATIHG THE WROnG OAKD." 
ra louR ohAptebs.— aoNqnbsioiv, ;: 

Mr S'rYiEs sat silent and stupefied, after the 
deptirtoe of his colleague. The pipe had gone 
out, and was not rekindled ; while the: jug of beer, 
which had given point to the sarcasm of Oliarley— 
as he still called him in Ms reverie— -remained 
untouched at his elbow. The situation was 
indeed a serious one for the unlucky Professor. 
He had been buoyed up by the prospect; of this 
unexpected windfall ; he had seen his way to 
taJdng larger haUs, and ‘ working ’ larger towns 
for the next week or two at anyrate, by its help ; 
and now it had utterly vanished, plunging him, 
as a matter of course, as deep into despair as its 
prospect had raised him mto hope. He had sent 
the baggage-man aud the properties on to Biugle- 
don, where he was announced to open the next 
night; a deposit was paid on the large room at; 
the. Town Hall; bills by this time werS; circulated;; 
his posters had been out for some daya And now 
all this trouble was lost ; his outlay wa,$ forfeited. 
He could not open by himself, Even if a miisician 
could bo found in Bingledon, a thing hardly liltely ': 
in so sedate and prim a town — such a musician 
as Would suit Mm — what was , he to do : without 
Lircile ? Her loss was- utterly fatal to the specu-: 
lation ; in fact, her loss would be fatal to lus 
business altogether. His slender resources would 
not, could not,, hold out until he had replaced 
her. His properties would he seized, and ,lie' 
should : be ruined. , ‘My health’s a-going,’ lie 
muttered, as he reached this stage of his reverie ; 
‘and I shall have to go to the workhouse. I little 
thought when I took old Ben Boley half-a-crown 
and a pound of tea lost year, that I should: so 
ebon come to be where I saw him; but it’s Wliat 
l am coming to.’ 

A tremendous knock at the street door inters 
rupjted and startled him. He listened with a 
foreboding of some fresh evil;, but ere he could: 
determine who was the visitor, the door: of his 
room was thrown open, and Mr Ignatius Hy the 
came hurriedly oncl excitedly in, - ‘Here’s ' a 
pretty go 1’ exclaimed that gentleman, who , could 
scarcely gasp out the words— ‘here’s :a pretty 
go ! ; TOeiws that confounded foreign: seouncbell 
He has done:: it ! A nice: thing 'I have made 
of it by employing him.’ 

. ‘What has he done ?: .1: should really be glad 
if you would tell me,’ returned Styles ; ‘ for he 
has been here taUring in a : crazy style about .being 
revenged,' and says lie ; is actually the person we 
eniploy ed him to . represent.’ 

‘So he is!’ cried Hythe. ‘The vagabond was 
just the .last man, in the world we ou^it to have 
spoken to. He has nearly killed my brother, and 
hasientirely ruined me.’ 

,i ' ‘ j^at has he doiie l’ exclaimed Styles, who 
Wtift'' partly: excited and partly frightened, as Ms 
visitor plunged frantically about the room., , ‘ How 
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— Now, odiiie on. How sliall we get 'on Ha 
trail.?' 

‘ That won't he very clifiioxilt to begin with, at 
.ahyrate,’ said Styles. ‘He .must have gone by 
rail, if he has gone at all; and: a little gossiping 
place Mice this has one advantage— everybody 
knows everybody ; and I ’ll de.fy such con.spiciiona 
characters as Charley and Lueile to take tickets 
■without,: thoir being known hnd their destina' 
tion remembered. We are right for the lirst 
stage, I am oertaih.’ . 

‘ Then on with your coat, and; off .we go,’ con- 
tinned ITytho. ‘If there’s a train any time to^ 
.night in the ■ direction they havo taken,, we 
follow.’ ■ 

‘ Blit about Bingledon? ’. — - began Styles. 

‘Let Bingledon shift for itself! The people at 
Bingledon caif do without yon, I, daresay. Tele- 
graph in the morning, or do what you like ; but 
let us loseuio'time now.’ 

Thna urged, Mr .Styles had no option but to 
comply. 'The sovereigns that had been so lavishly 
thrust upon him softened in a wonderful way 
his feelings regarding the disappointment of the 
good people of Bingledon. : 

In a few minutes they had left the house, ‘and 
wereut the railway station, where the correctness 
of Mr Styles’s judgment was at.onee made manifest. 
The clerk and porter each recollected the depar- 
ture of Mr Joinville, as they called him, accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle Tii-scano, and recollected 
also that they had taken tickets for a : station 
named Bushfield. The .night-mail, due in. abottt 
an hoiuiand a half, stopped at that stetion- .' 

‘He will change there, and go across to. ^tiim- 
pley, which is on :the South-western linpf’ ®ud 
Hythe. • ‘ lie means to go on to Southampton, 
and take, a steamer for .America; that’s ids 
game.’ 

‘ But I don’t think he has enough money — 
said Style.?. 

‘ Oh 1 . there ’s never any telling with these 
foreigners,’ interrupted Hythe. ‘ He may have 
been screwing and' saving up ever since lie has 
been with you.’ 

Mr Styks made no reply to ■this suggeation ; 
hut by an exprea.sive frown and shake of the 
head, he might have been of opinion that 
‘Ghiuiey,’ as he : still called him, was not likely 
to have saved much while in his company. 

To follow thoir journeying.? in (jucat of the 
fugitives would only weary the reader. Siiflice 
it, therefore, to note that Mr Hythe, and Styles at 
length found themselves-— « route : for South- 
ampton— at Bu.shlield Junction. 

The junction was at a very lonely . spot ; a 
straggling village was the neari'st approach to 
a town for several miks ; while out on tlieibwe 
downs beyond, or in the narrow dull lanes 
W'hich served for byroads, there were hut few 
cottages to he seen, and still fewer buildings 
which deserved . the name of , farmhouses. . Ho 
them was : little to invite any one to go : strolling 
about in the quiet light of the sinking sun, 


, ha.s he killed your brother ? How has he . ruined 
you?’: 

‘Helms given my brother a shock. from- which 
he wfll never recover,’ said .Mr Iguatius; ‘he 
has had a fit in consequence, and in. his weak 
state it ivill be fatal. But he has actually seen 
his daughter:! This, ahbminahle ‘foreign mu- 
sieiau, or whatever you choose to call him, is her 
uncle. He showed her to ■ Mamiee! He took 
.her away with a threat that' Maurice should, 
never see her again. 'What is the consequence?: 
My brother now kilo-wS that : she is alive, while 
previously he only clreatnad it. His . conscience, 
which was morbid, and troublesome enough before, :. 
is now irresistible. He means to telegraph for, 
his solicitor to-morrow. ■ He will alter his wiU 
in favour of this child, so that now we shall get 
nothing at all ! if .she had remained here, it 
.would not have .mattered, as he would have heeu 
.conteut -with providing for her, and compensating : 
by kindness for any wrong he had done ; hut he 
regards what has now happened as a judgment,: 
and that on account of it he is hound to mortify 
himself and all his friends. — And by Jove, ' sir, : 
it is mortifying 1’ rconoluded Mr Hythe, with an 
. abrant . change of tone. 

^Well, what are' you going to do? ;'What do 
you want me to. do?’ asked Styles. ‘He has 
:®ltirely ‘broken up my tour. I have billed my 
.two mext towns, paid a deposit on the hall , at 
Bingledon ; and here, am I without a chance of 
giving the show, dud hardly enough money left; 
for my railway fare.’ 

‘On! here ’s some mo'H.ey ; take it ; X want your 
help,’ exclaimed Hythe, thrmving d; number'; of 
soveraigus on the table. 

With sparkling eyes, the Professor scnaiuhled 
thorn up. ‘Well, what help do you want from, 
me?’ he asked. 

‘We must find this follow; we must get hack 
the gild!’ returned Mr Hythe. ‘ Confound him ! 
He: has no right' to keep her from her parent. 
Xti’s unnatural— it ’s atrocious. If I can get hold 
of herj X .havG not the least doubt, from what 
I ; Icnow : of my brother, that we can manage 
him very well So we will follow this foreign 
scoundrel,: :and .catch him if ,we can. I will 
claim the.gii’l, and call: in the police if : necessary. 

/-J-flrl I'F 'if.'fl Tift«’Kaao<JTnr T virtll tanioia 1 -jA‘m iMj-vP/n-nna 
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. ‘Ho ; I tliink :notj sir,’ replied tlxe girl. ‘ I 
hardly know what Mi': Ghfirles was going to do ; 
I think he meant to go back to Amerioa.' 

.. ‘I was not far out in jny , guess, then,’. thought 
Hythe., 

The return of the woman stopped further con- 
versation.; and he accompaniect her to the bed- 
room, where, restle.ssly toning , on hia couch, lay 
the maii- whoni he had sought. 

As would -have been the uase with every other 
doctor, . pemonal feelmgs, .likings and disukings, 
all ideas of danger to himself from this man, 
were instimtly banished, and Hythe Saw in him 
only a suffering patient. ‘ His brain is dreadfully . 
affected, and he is in great danger,’ said he to the 
landlady presently^.: ‘I think it is more than 
probable that he will (lie here.’ 

‘O dear me! deary me!’ exclaimed the poor 
soul, wringing her hands. ‘Whatever shall we 
do ?.. My husband has been out of work these four 
weeks with a had hand.’ 

‘I will . wait until I see your local doctor,’ 
continued Hythe; ‘and will ask him to send a 
nurse down to assist you. As it strangely happens 
that I know this man, I will be responsible for 
all expenses, and will take the girl to her friends. 
There is a person waiting for me at the: Erilf 
Moon Inn at Tushfield, to whom the little girl 
is well known. Can you send for him.l’ 

‘O yes, sir!’ exclaimed the woman, whose 
face liad brightened considerably. :‘I ,do think 
I hear :Our Davy outside now. He will go.’ 

She was correct. Davy came ; in with the news 
that he had been waiting' until Dr , Caxnm. re- 
turned ; that he had seen that .gentleman, , who had 
promised to follow him. in , a quarter of an houE.- 
Stimulated hjr the promise of a shilling, Davy 
lost no time in liurrying back to ,Bushneld; .aa 
fast as his lieavy, clay-clogged boots would carry 
him, hearing Mr Hyfche’s card, with, a neijnest 
for the immediate attendance of Styles. . ' 

The doctor arrived first, and promptly coincided 
.’With th(j opinion already expressed by Hythe 
as to the .fatal nature of the illness. He readily 
agreed to find a .nurse, and took charge of a few 
pounds which Hythe left in his hands for, current 
expenses. As he did so, a little bustle was. heard 
in the parlour, followed by an exclamation of 
deEght and surprise from the girl. With a word 
of apology for his abruptness,: Hythe hurried to 
the room, where he saw, a-s he expected, the girl: 
clinging round Styles’s neck in a , transport . :a£:, 
delight. 

‘ Have you come to tolce me. hack:l:’ said the 
chil(l. ‘Ido, not love Mr Charles as I love you.’ 
(She had been taught to spealc of him always as 
‘Mr Charles’ in the company.) ‘Ho does not 
love me at all. , Do not send me away again I’ 

'‘Ho, LucilA never,; : you shall never leave me 
again,’ said Styles; ‘that is,’ he added, as he 
recollected the claims of Mr Maiu'ice Hythe, 
‘you' shall never go anywhere hut where yon 
please, and where : -yon . are happy-~She always 
took to me, you know)’ 'he continued in a low 
tone to Mr H^he.. ‘We have been together these 
■two years, .and I always considered her as my 
daughter.’ 

Tne -gM xK’miid not part from : Styles ; and .so, 
holding- liis ' hand, :she presently, set out to: walk, 
to the .junction, Hythe following closely,: after 
a .-final., . consultation with the surgeon, who 


read, his , legs resting on the long ; seat, .the oft 
deferred meal at la.st served, Styles awaited his 
companion’s return without impatience. , 

Mr, Hythe, restless as before, soon got beyond 
the Emits of the village, and crossed the wide 
common which lies immediately beyond. He 
then turned 40 retrace his step,s, as twilight had 
eet in ; : and the occasional barking .of dogs re- 
niinded him that it might be unpleasant to. find 
his way hack after dark. Passing one of the 
few houses -which were of somewhat better grade 
than tie poorest labourers’ cottage.?, : he .saw a 
■woman standing at the door, who looked so 
earnestly at him, that he thought she was about 
to speak. : Slackening his pace, he looked fixedly 
at her in turn. The woman noticing it, said 
apologetically, and dropping ,a rustic courtesy,, 
as .she .spoke : ‘I thought, sir, you might he 
Dr Oamm, or some one from liim ; that ’s what 
•I was looking out for, sir.’ 

‘I .am sorry you are disappointed,’ replied 
Hythe. ‘ I hope you have no serious cause for 
wishing to see a doctor.’ 

‘Indeed, I have, sir,’ said the woman; ‘and I 
am afraid Davy— that’s my boy, sir— hasn’t 
found Dr Oamm at home, he has been so long 
gone.’ 

‘I have been a . doctor, although now retired 
from the profession,’ said Hythe. ‘If I can be 
of any .service tfrl your own doctor comes’- — - 
: ‘Toil :are very kind, sir,’ replied the woman,' 
as Hythe ! paused ; ‘ and if you would not niinci 
looking :in, I should he a great deal easier in my 
mind. We have had a gentleman and Etfcle girl 
staying hare fOr a day or two.’ 

‘Ehl a gentlemm and little girl!’ rapieatod 
I-Iythe, roused into the keenest attention at 
once. .: 

‘ Yes, sir,’ she continued. ‘They are foreigners, 
I dhihlc; and ho is mortal bad to-day. I think 
he is going out of his mind, as well ns being 
dreadful El, sir ; and the little girl is so fright- 
ened.’ ' 

‘ 'Where is heT exclaimed Hythe, in a decided 
tone, ; ‘ I will see him at once.’ 

‘I don’t know, six’, ’ : said the woman hesitat- 
ingly, ‘xvhether he ha,s got any money ; axid we 
are too poor’— 

‘Ohl that is of no consequence,’ returned. 
Hythe, with a readiness which at once impr&ssed 
tliu - poor , woman with a sense of Ixis gexxerosity. 

‘ List shoxv ine to his room.’ 

The woman turned, and led the stranger mto: 
the front-room, whieli, meanly furnished as it . 
was, was evidently the Ixest parlour of the house. 
A low moaning sound was audible . ns he entered. 
‘That is the poor gexitleman, sir,’ she ' continxied. 
..‘He is in the back-room. I wEl go and See if he 
is sensible.~((-TMs gentleman is a doctor, my dear, 
and wEl cure yoxxr uncle,’ This last phrase was 
addre.ssed to a, girl who sat. cowering and shy in. 
the darkest corner of the apartment. ' 

Hythe had not: seen ,her . until he followed 
the (Erection, of the woman’s eyeS; -^Ahl it ’s 
all; right ! I have hei' -iiWj’ 'was his mental. 

ejaculation. The girl looked .up .at him Without 
any .reooguition in her eyes. — ^‘ This.i is a strange 
place for you,: my dear,’ said Hythe. ‘I knoxr 
from the landlady that you; have not been here 
long. : Were you about ? to settle in this 
vElagef’ 
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: promised to let Mm know, by_ telegrapk, tke 
patient’a state in the morning— lie lasted . till 
then ; but unless some nnlooked-fpr change took 
place, he probably woiiltl not hold out. 

Catching an early train, the three,, reached 
' Fieldenham by midnight, where, under pretence 
of not disturbing their landlady, and after 
repeated promises from Styles to call for her 
the next clay, the , girk consented to go to Myrtle. 
Tilla to sleep, onci there niet with a warm recoj)- 
. tion, Mrs Hy the being quite as much alive, to 
the importance of her restoration as was her 
■husband. 

In tbe morning, Styles came round piiixctuaUy ; 
and as he came to the : gate, there orriTed also 
a telegraph messenger, whose tidings were brief, 
but Imal — Tillada was dead. There was an 
unavoidable shook in hearing this; but both 
Hythe and Styles were secretly conscious of 
a feelmg of relief. Luoile — ^we shall for the brief 
remainder of our story preserve her old' name — 
who had had no idea of his danger, was not told 
of Mai death for some days. 

. ’ Early in the forenoon, as may be supposed, 
Mr Hythe took the girl round to his brother, 
who was now so weak that lie could not stand, 
and' was : lying on a couch which faced the 
window ; hut the interview wMoh followed shall 
i be outlined in tbo description given of it by Mr 
Ignatius to Ms wife. 

i ‘It was like a resurrection, Maria ! ■ If you 
had seen a ghost, you would not have been more 
frightened than at seeing that panting; hollow- 
eyed fellow rise up with a sort of scream.— But 
she wasn’t frightened ; not a bit. How she 
knew he did not mean her any harm, I can’t 
say, but she took to him directly. He says ho 
shaU get weE now ; and I believe he iviU.— I 
had a long talk with him, and it will be all 
riglit, Maria.’ , ‘ 

It iras aU right, from the Myrtle Villa point 
: of view. Deliglited at the restoration of his 
daughter; thankful for the opportunity : of 
undoing Ms wrong in part, at least, Mani'ice 
. Hythenecame a new man; aiid never forgetful 
that it was to Ms brother’s energy and wonderful 
sagacity he owed these boons, hw lawyer was 
umain summoned, and the iml was this, time 
alteredin a manner which gave general Satisfaction. 

A very hahdaomo present .to the, poor woman 
at Bnshneld Gohiinon raised her to . the seventh 
heaven of delight, hS : it did also her husband 
who had the bad hand, and .‘Daw’ the mes- 
M . .senger; while Mr Styles— ^ But he also shall 
1 . speak , for himself. He often did speak of him- 
: : „self as he sat over Ms glass , of grog in the select 

f irlour of the 27im Blind Mice at Kentish Toivn, 
.W., which hostel stands at the corner of the 
i,;. street "in which were situated Mr Styles’s aport- 
, m that’s, how it wa.?, sir,’ he would 

i : :bw;: when finishing his " oft-repeated narrative. 
‘The tour which i thought was going to be a 
complete bust-up for me, was the making of 
rue. The loss of my dancer and my pianist, | 
which mmM me think of the workhouse, was ’ 
'tlite, ‘only , tiling, as it turned out, which could 
have' kept me from it. I never went a tour 
again, ‘tod never shall now, and I don’t want 
to. ■ Shejdon*t forget the old man, sir ; and if 
I I ain’t rich, I ain’t poor, and I can jog on quiet 
j and eomfoitable, as long as I ’ve got the breath 


. to do it, This is the only time, sir, I over knew 
,.a.' game won by playing the wrong card, which 
was what we certainly did when we put Charley 
. on the business.’ 

BOOK aossip. 

The study of history seems to be increasing both 
in attractiveness and popularity. This may be 
due as niueli to the brilliant literary talent which 
' has been brought to its service, as to ik oMii 
inherent intera.st and yahio as a subject of study 
and means of culture. There were great names 
associated with the literature of history in the 
last century— Gibbon and Lord Hailes, Hume 
and Robertson ; but of these, the first two have 
alone maintained their places as historical 
authoritio.s ; Hume and Robertson being now 
read more perhaps for their mamior than their 
matter— for their lucid and original style, rather 
than for the aocuracy of their historical presenta- 
tions. If wo have not many greiiter writers in 
the present century, we have at least better 
historians. Moreover; the methods of historical 
investigation have improved so much within the 
last fifty years, that history may almost be said 
to be an invention of the nineteenth century. 
To more accurate and scientific methods, also,' 
have been added many attractions in regard to 
tlm style and treatment of historical narrative. 
It is not now confined simiily to the relation 
of state intrigues and great military conilicts ; 
it is recognised more and more as a moans by 
which the life of a people, rather than the lustory 
of a kingdom, is to be traced to its sources. The 
story of the political struggles and social throes 
which gave birth to the most precious of onr 
constitutiomvL and civil rights, is of more , inte- 
rest, heeause fraught with more instruction, than 
the. record of armed conquest and battles and 
bloodsbod. The simple narrative of the Bhip- 
moiiey episode in the reign of Gliarles tlie Eir.st, 
is more illnstrativo . of a people’s progress, and 
hence of greater value to the . historical student, 
tliiui the history of all the battles tliat were 
fought and won in the campaigns of Marl- 
borongb,. i 

Nor is it alone to tbe more mature , minds and 
the more advanced roaders tliat modern historians 
appeal. We have short liistorios by men like 
Green and Preeman, in whicb. all that is essential 
to an intelligent apipreciation of the historical 
problems presented, is laid before readers in 
language wMch the youngest need hot tail to 
understand. Other writers hai'e followed the. 
example of these greater names ; and among 
works of this kind wediave pleasure in noticing 
the volume entitled Ghafhtmgm, by ; tim Rev. 
Edward L. Giitts, B,A. (London : Society for 
Promoting Christian, Knowledge).: This is really 
a history of the I’ranka from their first inroad into 
the Ronum Empire in the reign of Gordian; down 
to the death of the great Teutonic emperor, whose 
name gives title to the book— a period of about 
fouf hundred and fifty The life of Oharle- 

magne embraces the ,:, period between 742 and 814: 
A.I). ; but some knowledge of the early settlement 
and inroads of the Prankish barbarians is neeos- 
:sary to an intelHgent understanding of the reign 
which forms tbe central subjoet of the boolf. 
This the author gives with eommo.ndable brevity, 
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and at tl.6 same time mtli clearness and spirit. 
The style is familiar 'without being flippant ; and 
the author draws for his materials upon the more 
picturesque among ancient and modern authori- 
ties. The story : of Ghaiies the Great, as thus told, 
wiU not fail 'to be useful to many who have not 
theleimireor means for studying' more elaborate 
works. : A knowledge of what tins great. Emperor 
did, and what he aimed to do, is essential 
to a clear understanding of European history 
in medimval and modern times, and may be 
said to lie at the very root of it. This yolnme 
by Mr Cutts -will render the subject accessible 
to any who have the desire to acquaint them- 
selves, briefly, clearly, and coinprehensively, with 
the leading oharaoteriatics of the person and 
history of this great inediffival monareh. 

■' ' 

A vivid idea of some of the treasures of the 
Boolafc collection of Egyptian antiquities at Cairo, 
may be gleaned from a book recently published 
from the pen of Mr Villiers Stuart of Dromana, 
M.P. The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen 
(London ; John Murray) is the title of this work ; 
the greaterjportion of the hook consisting of a de- 
scription 01 the remarkable tent or canopy which 
— as we have noted in onx article on Recent 
Egyptian Discoveries — ^belonged to one of the 
royal mummies recently brought to light at Deir- 
al-Bahari. A representation of this wonderful 
work of art, composed of hundreds of pieces of 
leather carefully dovetailed together, is printed 
in colours \ and we learn that the tints of the 
original work, here reproduced, are almost as 
fresh as they were when first the pigments 
were coaxed into such cpaint characters nearly 
three thousand years aj^o. There are many 
other 'features of this book which will cause 
it ,, to .he valued as an addition to our knowledge 
of the treasitres of ancient Egypt. , 

The : beetle, as is well known, figures promi- 
nently on all Egyptian monuments, and is repre- 
sented in the above canopy as flying with a ball 
upon Ms liead. 'Mr Villiers Stuart gives a plate 
representing in various attitudes a beetle of tliis 
description Which Was caught by himself, and 
lie accompanies it ■ with an interesting deseri]3- 
tion. :The. male is furnished With horns, these 
horns enabling him to perform a duty which 
is peculiarly hie, namely, to carry balls of wet 
Nile-mud balanced oh his head, lor his mate at 
home to : deposit her eggs in. The female is witli- 
oiit &esc horns, and therefore cannot carry the 
pellet necessary for the .security of . the e»g. 
The Egyptians, says Mr Stuart, having seen the 
heetles indnstribiisly I rolling the globe of clay, 
like their emblem of the sun, and seeing them 
also during flight decorated with the horned disc, 
their emblem of divinity, came to the,: oohclnsion 
that they , were . . worshipping the sun, and held 
them in corresponding veneration. Again, the egg 
deposited in the ' mud-jgellet, after passing thrpngh 
the usual transformations, broke forth.- into Me 
as a perfected. scarahEeua, and gave The Egyptians 
the emblem of life out of death. Hence its fre- 
quent appearance on the tombs and funeral vest- 
ments of ancient Egypt, 

' V 

In the City of London — that is, the City proper,.: 
as distingnished from the Metropolis in. general — 
there is a large population which appear within 


its hounds diirmg the day, Mit disappear at night. 
They _have offices in the City, hut they do not 
sleep in the City, Consequently, when the census 
of London was taken in April last yeai'j it was 
felt that, as being a Mg/ti census, it failed to 
represent the true condition of that portion of 
London known as the City, and steps were adopted 
to have the .defect rectified, ,hy the taking of a day 
census. The sum of twelve hundred pounds 'was 
voted for this' purpofse by the City Corporatiom 
and the census was taken between the 25th and 
31st of May following the Imperial census. The 
results of this, special counting of the peopile 
have been piihlished mider the title of a Acport 
on the City Day-Qensus, 1881 (London: Longmans, 
Green, &, Co.). Under the Imperial censu.s, the 
number of people found to he in the City of 
London diu’ing the night was 50,626 ; hut this 
number under the day census is found, to he 
261,061. That is, there are more than , five times 
as many people within the City of London, during 
the day as there are sleeping therein during the 
night. And not only may the City be said to 
be thus depopulated during' the night, hut this 
tendency of things is constantly on the increase. 
In 1871, the night census showed a popiilation 
of nearly 75,000, as against the 60,000 of 1881, 
being a decrease of fifty per cent, within the ten 
years. .No wonder, therefore, that the old City 
churches, not'withstanding their many sacred: and 
historic associations, are nearly empty on Siuidays ; 
seeing: that the suburbs and Burrounding. towns 
connected with the Metropolis by rail and omni- 
bus, draw more than two hundred thousand per- 
sons out of the City every working day at the 
close of hnsmess hours. The book aifords many 
points of curious study To those 'who are fond 
of statistical information. 

; To . the number of poprilar books on science, 
in which : the scientific spirit is not sacrificed to 
the mere demand for an hour’s amusement or 
relaxation, We must' add Talh About Science, by 
the . late . Professor Thomas Dunman , (London : 
Griffith and Earran). Mr Dunman was one of 
the men Who had to toil upwai'ds more by his: 
own energy and application than by the assiatance 


of others ; and like many more who have thus 
had the bloom of life rubbed off in tbe friction 
of their early, years, his health was underminedy 
and he died yomig, leaving the . world just gt 
the moment when he was best equipped To 'serve: 
it. This little yolnme has been prepared m&ei 
aS i U slight -momonto of his method of teaching, 
by which he was , endeared to a 'wide circle 
of students, than as: containing.:: any original 
contributions to the general knowledge - of , s the . 
subjects of which it treats, v ;: . These ; Sixh^^ 
are such as the mechanism: of :sensation,: P 
historic man, volcanoes and coral reefs, ice and 
the ice-age, how the earth is, weighed and 
measured, with, papers, on . the starSi on atoms 
and molecules, and on, the lobster and common 
frog. His leetiwes,, of wHch the papers hero 
printed are examples, were, says Ms biographer, 
enlivenedi by .allusions : to : poetry and romance, 
and Ml of iliying interest v while her and there 
were flaabes: of quiet , humour wMoh won his 
audiencesj and aflrorded abundant: explanation, of 
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Mb popularity with his ; students. TUis , aj _ 
to the papers in the book before us,: wMoh’ ,are 
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at once clear and precise as regards tlie informal 
tion that is to be conveyed, and interesting and 
attractive in. respect of tbe stylo- in. 'which that 
conveyance is eileoted. 'Wo have no doubt the 
boolr •will prove eminently 'usefvil in arousing in 
the mind: of readers a renewed interest in q^ues- 
tions of ; popular : gcieiice. 

THE MONTH. . 

SaiBNQB ANn AEia 

A MW artists, i bearing -ivell-lcno-wn names,; ■wrote 
a jointdotter to the Timesy praying that, if 
: possible, preoa-utions may be taJcen to save pic- 
turesque Cairo from the fate of Alexandria. 
A somewhat : similar cry ■was heard from archfe- 
ologists, owing to the rumour that the weU- 
kno'wn Boolah Museiina — which in their eyes 
' is the most :valuable, if not the most picturesque 
viadomment of Cairo— was to be sold to replemsh 
the coffers of Arabi Pacha. This Mpeum 

owes its- existence to tho French antiquary 
Marietta Bey j andj as oiu' readers are aware, it 
eontaiuB the principal part of those treasures 
. and, curiosities which the Egyptiau tomhs have 
from time to time revealed. In one .way, 

the . dispersion of these memorials of ancient 
Egypb^provided they found their way to the 
sale custody of European Museums— need not 
be regretted^ for the building which at present 
holds them is said, from the undermining of the 
, Nile, to bo in a rather dilapidated , state. But 
the mere; suggestion that such a man as Arabi 
has cast a wistfitl glance upon them, raises fears 
that some of his fanatical followers may from 
utter wantonness destroy relics of their country’s 
past which can never be replaced. It is to be 
hoped, however, that such a catastrophe may be 
averted. 

Although civilised nations have left the records 
of their former greatness in their tombs and 
other moniiments, tho.se whose lives were silent 
in a savage ; state, and who had no. such 
. heritagp to leave behind them, have not passed 
away into silence mthout leaving very distinct 
-traces : of their whereabouts. The ‘kitchen- 
middens,’, or ■ytist heaps of shells which are; now 
found on so manj coasts, together ■with the hone 
and flint implements buried in: them, tell ua of 
the food: and ^mode of hfe of these very early 
dwellers : on . ■ Ere , earth. Many attempts have 
been made to calculate the time which must have 
elapsed before these heaps of refuse could have 
; attained the dimensions which they now :exhibit ; 

. though:a writer in a recent number of the ArMriem . 

: Naimralisi endeavours to show in a ' very inte- 
;; resting manner that these calculations are likely 
:, to: exaggerate the time necessary for such accumu- . 
'lation. . His observations are: directed to: the 
’.-Innuit tribes on the, Alaska, coast, who, in common 
;; .with . other, savage people in various parts of the 
■WOrldi are at the present day contributing to its 
_ strr&cO these remaius of their daily meals. He 
tells- us how he has watched a healthy Innuit 
doepatoMng their meals of echinus or 
' seftifTOln-'-ho'w their teeth crack the spiny i^dl, 
and how the luscious contents arc Ecked out 
hdfoil# the dohiit falls in a continuous shower 
to the ground. .He says; ‘The heaps of refuse 
tnO&ted up.®p shdh ohiou-mstances dtmng a single 


will surely mislead the ingenious calculator of the 
antiquity of shell-heaps a thousand years lienee.’ 

. The recent bombardment of Alexandria natu- 
rally gives a : zest for naval and military informa- 
tion, and the foEowing note, communicated to a 


'one of the eigJitj-one tongmis, ivill be 

of interest : 

Cartridge filled, 42B lb. P 3 powder...... £10 2 0 

Bag, bursting, filled.., 0 12 0 

Shell, i’alliser, 16-iiiob .........11 10 ."1 

Gas-ohacic for do... 2 17 Q 


Tube, eleotrio.. 




season wero^ 


Onishing in size. They 


Totol cost of one round.... ..£25 0. 0 

That is, in round figures, ^100 for every four 
shots fired from the Jnjkxible. 

It is reported that the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Socieij contemplate the equipment 
of another expedition to the ‘Dark Continent,’ 
in order to explore the mountains Kenia and 
ICiEmanjaro, and the country- -which separates 
. them from the eastern shores of Victoria Nyauza. 
This expedition is to be under the command of 
Ifr Joseph Thomson, and wEl start on its mission 
early next year. 

The Royal Agricultural Society have been very 
imfortunate of late years, owing to the persistent 
rain whicii has di-iven sightseera from their annual 
shows,. The present rainy year, has proved no 
exception to the rule ; but as a set-oif/ the ivGt , 
weather has called attention to two new inodes 
of hay-maldng which would perhaps have fen 
forgotten, or lost sight of, if Eie sun luid heen, 
more, generous with its beams. 0,n,e; .plan which 
has a'lready been in vogue for some, years is 
that of Mr Gibbs, who by passing wet .grass 
through a hot-air machine, is able at once to 
convert it into valuable hay. At the late Agri- 
cultural Show at Beading, six acres of grass, 
estimated to yield twelve’ tons of finished hay, 
were converted into dry hay in Sx hours ; whilst, 
had it been allowed to lie on the ground, and left 
to the tender mercies of such weather as wc have 
since had, it must have ro tted and spoiled. The 
other process of saving wet grass is that of Mr 
J. Ooiutas. Mr Coultas docs not use hot air, : 
hut directs all his attention to the construction 
of the haystack and to means for keeping it cool. 
His method of prooedura is briefly 'as follows : 
In building the stack, an aperture, . or rather inner 
chamber, is formed,- by placing in tho midst: of 
the material a stuffed sack, which to withdrawn 
before the stack is complete. From tho lower part . 
of this chamber there is carried on air-slj£ift or 
pipe to an exhaust fan outside the sack, Aper- 
tures are also made in the stack for the insei'tion 
of therinomotors. When tho heat from the wet 
.niasa rises above a certain- Emit, the fan, is set 
in motion, - and while, :it extracts the saturated- 
air from the stackj the outer atmosphere is dragged 
into it from every pore, lu this way the tem- 
perature to rapidly reduced and the grass quickly 
dried into sweet hay. 1 

The ^unseasonahle^ weather has perhaps had,„ 
something to do with the invention of a -Very 
clever Kttie contrivance for recording the duration 
of rainfall. Most of our readers must be faiuEiar 
with the form of the ordinary ■rainrgauge or 
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At tlie recent distribution of prizes and awards: 
in Sonneotioix -vvitli i the late Sihoke Abatement 
Exhibition at South Kensington, it was stated 
that the Committee have determined that their 
laboiu's shall not yet cease if they can obtain the 
support of the public to carry tharai/ou. They 
hope to be able to form a permanent Institute^ 
which would have for its chief objects , the pro- 
motion of schemes for the better htiHsatioii, of 
coal and coal products,:, the improvement . of 
means for heating houses as at present constructed 
without producing smoke; and to deal with those : 
subjects generally for the public information, and 
benefit. Such a scheme should most certainly 
meet with cordial support from the dwellers in 
our large cities, where the increase of smoky 
chimneys is doing such damage to health ana 
property. 

In an article ‘Simple Facts concerning 'Water/ 
we recently pointed out how hard water can be 
made soft : by the addition of lime, and the theory 
of the chemical changes which occur. This 
method has long been known os Glark’s process, 
and although thoroughly effectual, it has the 
disadvantage of requiring the water , to be stored 
in precipitating taulcs for about twenty 4oiur 
hours before it is ready for use. A modification 
of this system, by which the water can be softened 
without, being left to settle, has been introduced 
by the Atldns W ater-softenino and Purifying 
Company of 63 Fleet Street, London- Tn this 
system, , a jet of lime-water is , introduced into 
the liquid to he treated, wMch in then conveyed 
to a mixing-chamber, and afterwards to some 
rotary disc filters, where, the precipitated lime, 
is quickly colleoted on cloth-covered discs. The 
water, thoroughly softened, then flows . onward 
for immediate use, or can be stored in reservoirs , 
until required. This new , method of dealing 
with hard waters : has already been tried with- 
success for some private water-supphos, and has 
now: been adopted by the Henley-on-Thames 
Water-works. , The Brighton Eailway- Company- 
are also erecting the , necessary plant for supply- 
ing their engines with softened water. 

The ■ invention and quickly increasing employ- 
ment for, various purposes of explosives sudi as 
nitro-glyccrine, dyniiniite, and btliers of the: same 
■family, compared with which gunpowder is but, 
a feeble agent, call for constant attantion on.ithe:-, 
part of : our legislature. It has , been recently , 
pointed out by the government inspectors:: that, 
the railway Companies,, in ,refiiBing: ns-;theyi::do^i^ 
to carry such - dnngeroxia goods : :pn: any ; : terms ' 
■whatever, exhibit a short-sighted' pcd&y. Buoh:: 
things are easily concealed : a3 ordinary luggage:;, 
and the railway Companies 
their trains, parcels containing them must often 
he surreptitiously conveyed. - It - would:, he: far : 
better to carry them— -as acids and_ other 
dangerous, commodities, :are , now carried-.^by, 
specially appointed trains,: land -rwith^ proper, 
appliances to protect ithBm,;frQm :aceidentat igni- 
tion. It is a fortunate circumstance that most 
of these new 'explosives need percussion fuses 
to rouse them into full destructive toy, many 
of -them burning harmlessly away if a simple 
flame he appHed to them. It -will tlms be seen 
ihatvdymimite is not ,such a treacherous feEow- 
traveUer as might bo supposed ; still, we should 
he, glad to see it relegated to a train of its own. 


pluviometer, wliich may be roughly desciihed 
as a funneT leading tO; a , graduated glass vessel, 
hy whioli the amount,: of liquid coEeoted can be 
easily read off in hundredths of an inch. This 
rough-and-ready apparatus, although it has been 
improved upon so as to prevent loss by evaporar 
tion, &o., leaves much to be desired. It would 
take no note, for instance, of very light showers, 
wMoh would therefore pass unrecorded. The, 
new rainfall recorder, the, invention of hi. Schmeltz, 
appears to meet this want, for it wiU register 
the failing of a, single drop, imo-vided , that drop 
falls upon its sensitive surface. It consists: of 
a box containing a slip of chemically prepared 
paper, wMch moves by elqokwork from one reel 
to another, a certain length of the paper passing, 
as in the Morse and other printing telegraphic 
maohiiies, within a given time. The paper in 
question is first treated with a solution of sulphate 
of h"on, and after, being thoroughly dried, is 
brushed , with tannic acid. A drop of water on 
such a surface is sufficient to bring the two 
chemicals into nearer relationship, and a dark 
mark is the result, (Our chemical readers will 
see that the two agents naiiied are the constituents 
of common writing-ink.) It stands to reason that 
if the paper he graduated into hours and minutes, 
the exact time and duration of the rainfall rvill 
be recorded. It wiU be noticed that this raiti- 
faE recorder does not afford any means of judg- 
ing of :theiiniount, of -water received by the 
sdQ, and perhaps for this reason it will serve 
as an' aid , to the ordinary rain-gauge, rather than 
a contrivance destined to supersede that instru- 
ment. 

"Whilst the EugE.sh farmer has had much 
cause, to auticipate the pro,spect of another had 
season, the Americans have had as much reason 
to rejoice at the splendid weather -ivith which' 
they 'have been favoured. But the transatlantic 
farmer has enemies to guard against such as his 
EngUsli rival , knows nothing of Thus, in the 
Eah Akaweisoo Gall newspaper, we find a curious 
account of the means which . are found necessary 
to protect the wheat-crops from the invasion of 
wild-geese, : in : a Certain farm of seventy-five 
thousand . acres , in. Oolitsa - County, California. 
Forty meh armed with rifles patrol this farm 
not only in -the daytime hut On every moonlight 
night. Flocks of geese — ^whioh, we are told, look 
from a : distance:: like huge,, white blankete— -settle 
down upon the wheat-fields, and make havoc of 
the Oropsj imless . the riflemen are on the alert, 
and knock oV0r a:fmv pf them by way of example. 
Sometimes a thick fog: mil come on, and then 
is, the time that the geese wiE feed with impunity, 
for the , men are afraid to use their ::-wOapons m, 
ease of’mutiiai.injriry. ' : ' ' 

The electric light : has found a: novel employ- 
ment in the hands of some ingenious Frenchmen, 
who have lately; hy permission of their govern- 
ment, been experimenting -with it as a lure for 
fish. The -lamp was . contained , in- an : air-tiglit 
globe, and was lowered .at night too . the sea, 
with the result that thousands of : fish of :aE sizes 
were attracted to , its briEiant light, - : Boats 
furnished with nets araduaEy closed - m upon the 
'living mass and made a great haul of fish. We 
hai'dly. know whether this mode of enticing the 
finny tribes will be considered, .quite legitimate-: 
hy the angling and fishing fraternities. 
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The recent exliibitioB at the Alexaivdra; Palace 
of ‘Means and Appliances for :tlie .Prbieetioh. .and 
Preservation of lluman Life,’ contained many 
inventions of a very interesting and . valuable 
nature. It included a full-sized pair of facing- 
points fitted, on a railway, ebowing the extension 
of the intsr-locldng system to .all the various 
moving parts of the railway system ; contriv- 
ances for preventing boiler-explosions ; .eafety- 
lamps for use, in mineSj detectors .of fire-damp, 
boat-lowering gear, and many other hfe-saving 
appliances, dh the section devoted, to life-belts 
and means for keeping the body afloat in the 
water, we noticed, two exhibits which appeared 
to i have the merit of novelty as . weE as 
efficiency. The first was the employment of 
powdered hnrnt : cork for stuffing Hfe-helts, 
ships’ mattresses, cushions, &c.— giving greater 
hnoyanoy than : the . usual unhumt material. 
The other exhibit to which we refer con- 
. eisted of r, life-saving garments. Most dresses 
of .this kind are of a cumbrous and unsightly 
description, Blioh garments, in fact, as no one 
would from phoice carry about with him._ But 
here we saw greatcoats, ladies’ dresses, cut in the 
latest fashion too, so skilfuUy fiimisned in the 
linings with Ettle cyEiiders of cork, that theii' 
presence was quite undetected luitil pointed out. 
People in the habit of yachting, or who are 
engaged in any occupation which, brings them 
into daily chance of falling into the water, would 
do well to make further . inquiries relative .to 
this nseM adaptation . of the life-Eelt principle. 
The manufacturers are Messrs Wentworth & Co., 
of 12 Museum Street, London, W.G., ■ 

A few weeks ago, Mr Benjamin Askew 
delivered a lecture to the .Eoyal Soottish Society 
of Arts, on the use of powdered stucco in 
the welding of cast steel; and in ; a day or 
two afterwards a Committee of the Society had 
an: opportunity of witnessing at St Margaret’s 
Works, Edinburgh, the welding ' of steel by 
the process described. The. welding is done 
by means of powdered stucco used just: as smiths 
are accustomed to use sand in: other: welding.s. 
Pour pieces . of oast steel from two; diflerent 
makers . were welded into one square bar, Which 
was afterWarde broken. The fracture showed 
no mark :of ; the joining, hut the grain of the two 
qualities of steel: could he distinguished. Two 
md files were welded together and hammered 
into the shape of a chisel, Which was then hard- 
ened, tempered, and sharpened, and used fo cut 
an mofchar_ of iron. The process is; so simple 
that any skilled smith may practise it ; he: must 
Use heat enough ; to flux, or melt, the stvicco, but 
not so much as to fuse the steeh 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

::: .:::‘;SU0(}B8OTD CUBE EOE SHE IPOTATO: DISE.VSE. 

Ann :.the .way from Oopenhagen comes a' cure 
for fcs pokto-disease. The cure is simple, inex- 
peMive, and its author — Mr J. L. Jensen — says 
rt' fs effeative,' The potato-disease, as most of 
qhr , waders are aware, is caused by a fungoid 

S Wfh which destroys the structure of the plant. 

a pcnetally received theory is that the spores 
germinate — in wet weather — on' tho leaves of the 
plants, and that fungus then spreads through 


the plant’s system, reaching and .spoiling the 
tiihers. Mr Jenson’s theory is that it does not 
reach tlie tubers in tl.iat manner, hut by the spores 
being vvaahed by rain off the leave.s into the 
soil ; whore, coming in contact with the tnhera, 
disease, is induced. Mr Jonseu’.s cure is to 
earth up the potatoes high enough to afl'ord pro- 
tection.,: His niethod is to remove as much soil 
from one side of the row as will allow of the 
stems haing bent over at an angle of forty-live 
degrees, and : then to heap mp : the soil with the 
hoe— or with a plough of his own invention — to 
a depth of four inches over the tithens. This is 
made stoop enough to ; shed the rain wdiicli washes 
the spores, not among the potatoes, hut into the 
ditch thus formed. As Mr Jen.sen claims to have 
secured potatoes with no more than from one 
to three per cent, of diseased tubers, wlien others 
not so treated Wore smitten to the extent of thirty 
per cent., the pflaii is weE worth a trial. 

A writer in the Gardenm' Chronicle, hailing 
from Devonshu’e, claims to have practised the 
above method for a nnihher of years with decided 
success. He learned it from an old labourer, who 
had always saved his crop by such means, when 
his neighbours had lost theirs. 

HOD AND LINE FKHINO IN NOETH UlST. 

With reference to the article on the above sub- 
jeot wMch appeared in la.st .month’s; Jommi, we 
are requested ’ by the proprietor, to state that all 
the lochs, &o. on the island are preserved,, more 
efspooially^ as regards ‘salmon, sea-trout, and 
salmon-kind ; ’ some of which, such m Saimo. salar 
(salmon) and Sahno ennx (bmldrput), are, wd ai'e 
assured, occasionally taken. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. ,, 

Wha'i meinories come, 0 Heart, 

To tliCD in tlic Autumn Chill, 

When tho le-aves that havo dotio their part , 
Aretos.sc!datthooohl-wiu(l’B,wiU?: 1 

When tho sun that beamed so bright 
Gooth down ere the day is iw-st, 

Wliat shades dost tiiou seo in the fading light ? 
What sighs dost thou hear in the hiiost ! 


Bright iipl^have died like the loaves, ; 

But,4jnluto thorn, no more Bhali bioom ; ' 

And tho Yoioa of the wind is iiko one who grieve.s 
Alone; in aworldofglooml: ;, 

Thu shadows I see are; tho.«! 

■Who have .pimsed from my side away. 

And I hear them speak at the short day's otoso, 
When the light is dun and gray. 


And oft in the midnight lone, 

Wlien the woidd is wrapped in rest. 

The fond hopes I onoo called luy own 
Rise living within my lumk 
But;E0on, with a tliroh of pain, 

: I think of the leaves that fall, ; , 

And liken their forms to the hopes so Vftin 
Which no Spring can racall, 
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A PEEP INTO AN ANTS’ NEST. 
The name of Sir John Lubbock has long been 
connected with the subject of ants and bees, and 
he has obtained a foremost place among the 
investigators into this' department of insect life. 
Yet his Bcientifle work, laborious and exhaustive 
as it is, does not interfere with his performance 
of the duties which devolve upon him in his 
professional and political capacities as a banker, 
and member of parliament. Amid all the 
demands which these duties make upon his time 
and energies, and which themselves might be 
deemed sufficient employment for any one man, 
he yet finds time to pursue his favourite studies 
in natural history ; and the books and papers 
which he has issued thereon are not more remark- 
able for their revelations of insect and plant life, 
than for the evidence they give of most laborious 
and painstaking research on the part of the writer. 
Sir . John Lubbock has recently issued a new 
volume, the result of ten years’ experiment and 
observation, entitled, Anis, Bees, and Wasps 
(London:: Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co.), some of 
the interesting and startling facts of which, so far 
as they relate to ants, we propose to bring before 
orir readers. ^ ■ 

Ants have long afforded amusement and wonder 
to observers, on account of what might be called 
their near approach to human intolligence, as 
: exhibited in their social organisation, their large 
communities^ their elaborate habitations,: their 
education of their young, their military tactics, 
their construction of roadways and bridges, and 
their possession : of domestic animals, and even, 
in some cases, of . slaves; : . In this, country we have 
more than thirty .kinds: of ants j hut they become 
much more numerous in species, as well as indivi- 
: duals, in warmer countries, more thad a thousand 
different species being known to, exist. The 
author tells ns that he has kept in captivity about 
half of our Britiah species -of ants; aa well as a 
^considerable number of foreign forms, mud for the 
last few years; he has ; generally had from: thiily 
to:: forty communities under observation, After: 
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trying various plans, he found the best way to 
keep the ants was in nests consisting of two panes 
of common window-glass, about ten inches square, 
laid flat one above the other, hut kept apart to h : 
distance of a quarter of an inch or less by thin, 
slips of wood round the edges, the space between 
the panes being filled up with flue earth, in 
which the ants devise such compartments as 
they require. The object of restricting the space 
between the panes of glass to a quarter ; of an 
inch or so, is that the ants may not be able, to: 
hide themselves from observation, which they 
would be hlcely to do were there a greater 
depth of earth. Moreover, there being glass 
below as well as above, the movements of 
the ants can at aU times he well observed. 
These nests are placed on a stand, one above 
the other at intervals apart, but . arranged, so 
that each nest can be detached for pur- 
poses of special observation. Various means 
also, such as surrounding: their nests with water, 
are: taken to prevent the ants from escaping, 
or passing from one nest to another. These neste 
aflbrd special facilities for observing the internal 
economy of ant-life ; and especially for watching;, 
and recording the actions of individual ,auts. ;Eor: 
this purpose, the particular insect to he: watched; 
requires- to he marked, and the most convetuant,' 
mode of marking them was, he found; . either 
with a small dab of paint on the back,; or, in the, 
case of bees or wasps, by snipping off:; ; a; 
fragment at the extremity of the ■; wing.'; ■ This, . 
from the structure of ; the; wing, givesiithe; insect 
no pain, nor does it interfere with,iits,flighti > . ; 

: No two species of ants, says, . Lubbock; . are. 
identical in habits ; . and, , on , various accounts, 
their mode of life is far from easy to unravel. 
In the first place, moat of their time is passed 
underground; all the education of the young, 
for instance, is carried on in the dark. The life 
of the ant faUsUnto^ thO: four, well-marked periods 
nsusi' with 'iBBeSte— those of the egg, of the larva 
or grub, of the pupa or chrysalis, and of the 
perfeob insect or imago. The eggs are white or 
yeUowiah, and are said to hatch in fifteen days ; 
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expected, the ante so used as receptacles of 
food are vMy inactive. It is not known that 
any English species practise .this extraordinary 
method of storing foodi 

Ants have, further, a human-like inclination 
for keeping: domestic animals. Some species, such 
as the small brown garden ant, keep tiny aphides 
(a kind of green plant-lice) «s mUk-cows. They 
go ont and ascend : bushes in search of them. 
When the , ant finds one, she strpken and caresses 
the aphis gently with her ahtehhos, and the apliia 
emits a drop of sweet fluid, which the ant im- 
bibes. Sometimes the ants even build covered-' 
ways— -a kind of cow-sheds of earth— for the' 
aphides, which moreover they protect from the 
attacks of other insects. But this is not all._ The 
yellow ants collect the root-feeding species of 
aphides in their nests, and tend them as carefully 
as their own young. And they not : only guard 
the niature aphides, which are useful, hut also the 
e{gs of the apMdeB, :wMoh of course, until they 
come to maturity, are quite useless. UTor is the 
aphis the only domestic animal kept by the ants. 
Another class of ant-guests aril those which reside 
actually in the galleries and chambera of, and with, 
the ants, hut which the latter never, harm. Of, 
these, the commonest in England is a species allied 
to the Podm-a — a land of TOngless insects, known, 
from their leaping powers, by the name of skip- 
jack or spring- tail. The member of this species ■ 
which the ant favours is an active hustling little 
thing, which runs about among the ants, keeping 
its anteimm in a state , of constant vibration. 
Another guest of the ants is a sort of white 
woodlouse. Both of these last-mentioned, favour- 
ites are blind, probably, says Lubbock, from 
living so constantly in the dark. ‘ It is certain/ 
he adds, ‘that the ants intentionsdly (if I may bo 
say) sanction the residence of these insects in 
their nests. An unauthorised interloper would 
be at once killed. I have, therefore, ventured to 
suggest that these insects may. perhaps act as 
scavengers.’ 

With the exception of the aphidesi, the guests 
just mentioned have no partioulai' attention . paid 
them by the ants. But this is not the case with 
still another favourite, which, by the way, is 
also Mind. This , is the ciirioua little beetle 
called Glaviger--from its club-shaped antennm--- : 
■which is quite Mind, and appears to be absolutely : 
dependent upon the ants. ‘It even seems to 
have lost the power of feeding . itself ; at anymfe, 'i 
it is habitually fed by the ants, who supply it 
with nourishment as they do one another, the 
ants ora evidently careful to keep these tiny;' 
beetles dean, as they are seen frequently to Ucis 
the whole upper surface of the body. On one 
occasion, an observer saw a beetle fed, by' an ant, ■ 
Several ants were sucking a morsel of sugar, 
when the beetle approached one of them, and 
tapped her several times on the head with its 
aulennse. The nut then opened her inandiMos, 
and fed the beetle os she would have done one 
of her own .species. The beetle ci'ept upon the 


school divided into five or six classes. 'When 
they enter the chrysalis , etate, some of the larvae 
are covered (With Bilkeii , cocoons, others: remain 
naked. The reason of tHa distinction is ; not yet 
understood; but the curious fact is noted, that 
as a general rule, the species which have not a 
sting, spin a cocoon, "while those which have a 
sting are nalxed. After remaming some dfiys in 
the chrysalis state, they emerge as perfect insects. 
In many cases, however, they would perish in 
the attempt, if they were not assisted; and it is 
very pretty, says Sir John Lubbock, to see the 
older, ants helping them to extricate themselves, 

: earefully tinfolding their legs and smoothing ont 
:the ’wings, with truly feminine tenderness and 
delicacy. , 

: .: Under ordinary oiroumstanoes, an ants’ : nest, 
like a beehive, consists of three kinds of indi- 
viduals, namely, workers or imperfect females 
(which constititte the great majority), males, 
and perfect females. There are, however, often 
several queens in an ants’ neat— these queens 
being provided with . wings ; but after a single 
flight they tear them off, and do not again quit 
the nest. Very: young ants devote themselves 
at first to the care of the laxvai and pupai, and 
take no share in the defence of the nest or other 
ont-of-door work until they are some days old. 
This seems so arranged heoause.at first their skin 
is' comparatively soft, and it would he tmdesir- 
ahla for them to undertake rough work or ruu 
into danger untO. their armour had had time 
to : harden. When they are sufiieiently strong, 
they, join the workers, and their education may 
then be said to have begun. The division of 
labom; ‘among the ants is still further developed. 
Among the slave-keeping speciee, the mistresses, 
for instance, never go out themselves for : food, 
leaving all this to the slaves. Others, again, send 
ont ; foraging expeditions, certain ants being told 
off for this purpose ; and if any member of the 
expedition is taken pirisoner or othenriso pre- 
vented from retiuming to the nest, it is observed 
that another ant is sent tO' replace it, . . : . 

, The food of : ants consists of insects, great 
numbers of which they destroy} of honey, 
honey-dew, and fruit ; indeed, scnrcoly any 
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in tlie. nests of certain, larger species. It is hot 
knownj however, what, the relation hetween these 
species is. In one case, when the large ants 
change their nest, the smaller species are seen 
to follow them, ‘ ruiming about among them and 
between their; legs, tapping them inquisitively 
with their antennaa, and even sometimes olimhing; 
on to their hacks, as if for a ride, while the large 
ants seem to take little notice, of them. They 
almost seeih to be the dogs, or perhaps the cats,; 
of the ants; Another sinfil species, irtiich naalces; 
its chambers , and galleries in the walla of the nests 
of larger species, is the bitter enemy of its hosts..; 
The latter cannot get at them, because they 
are too large to enter the galleries. The little 
species, therefore, are quite safe; and, as it 
appears, they malce incursions into: the nurseries 
of the larger ant, and carry off the larvae as food. 
It is as if we had small dwarfs, about eighteen 
inches to two feet long, harbouring in the walls 
of our houses, and every now and then carrying 
off some of our children into their horrid 
dens.’ ' 

There is another striking feature in the social 
organisation of ants which we must notice ; that 
is, their hahit of keeping slaves. Most ants ivill 
carry off the larvae and pupae of other species 
if they get a chance ; and this throws light upon 
that most remarkable phenomenon, the existence 
of slavery among them. ‘ If you place a number 
of larvae and pupae in front of a nest of the 
Horse , ant, for instance, they are soon carried, 
off; and those which are not immediately required 
for food remain alive for some time, and are even 
fed hy their captors.’ This is not, however, a con- 
firmed hahit with the Horse ant ; but there is an 
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condition, wHoli the author idaced in. the war, of 
their friends goin" between the nest and, their 
feeding-ground, indivkluar ants would pass their 
insensible neighbour eighteen and, .twenty times, 
and; never once pay the slightest attention , to 
her.:. Our author thinics there is. evidence that 
ants are: less tender to friends, in distress tpan 
previous’ : observers have stated to he the case.; 
though .at the ; saiae; time he finds such indi- 
vidual differences existing as to warrant him in 
concluding that there are good Samaritans, as 
well ias . Priests and levltes, among' them, as 
among men. ; 

The general carelessness or heartlessness, of ante 
to: each other ■when, in distress does not arise from 
their inability to recognise each other. Although 
8' community of ants will sometimes number as 
many as fifty thousand individuals, yet the ants of 
the oornmlinity aU recomiise one another. Even 
when ante are remo'ved from a nest in the condi- 
tion of pupse;' hut tended by friends, if reintro- 
duced into the parent nest, they are recognised and 
treated as friends. ^ Pup® taken away in the same 
.maunerj :; and brought up by ante of another 
species, are, 'when returned to the parent nest, 
eqtrally well recognised by the general body of 
their friends, though occasionally some relatives 
are puzzled. Mow this recognition between, ante 
is eflfeeted, cannot definitely he said. Lubbock’s 
experiments do not lead him to think .:that ante 
of .the same nest recognise one another by 
means of a sign or password.. It has been 
supposed by some observers that ante recognise 
one another by smell ; but this does . not meet 
with our author’s support ; as it is difficult, con- 
sidering the immense number of ante’ nests, to 
suppose that each community can have a separate 
and peculiar smell. 

There are many other features in connection 
with ants and ant-economy that might .prove of 
interest to our readers, but which space does not 
permit of our entering upon. The book, how- 
©■ver, which has formed the subject of this notice, 
is anfficiemt to satisfy the most rapacious inquirer ; 
and the numerous experiments which are here , 
so .carefully and elaborately detailed, enable the 
reader, almost equally with the author, to judge | 
for himself as - to the conclusions that are dra'wn. 
The book cannot fail to add largely to the already 
high reputation of Sir John Lubbock ,. in . the 
scientific world. ; , j 


T ALE N T I N E S T R AN Q E. : 

A SrOBY, OE THE raiMROSE WAV. V 

air DAVIB CHBIBIIE MDKKAYi,, 

rmPTB®:.: XXXIV.— ‘DID THE liBTDBrr ’OT- ONE 
OE HBB 10VEH3 DEBASE HEli, EVEN THODOH 
HE WERE NOT THE CHOSEN?’ 

r iff iTEmoi more than a casual glance at his solitary 
.stravelliag-oompanion, Gerard folded himself in 
. ihis rug; and: disposed himself to sleep. Val found 
% situation eminently trying. Ho had made 
a sacrifice to honour on the clear and definite 
nnd.i'l mdihg:;'tliat he was not to lose by it. It 
was 'a ‘direct hid for a hm-gain with Fate, and 
Fate had. declined to accept the bond of the 
bargain, ife was positively losing by his sacri- 
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carriage. ' But if Ae were to preserve iSis presence 
as a secret, he must seek another hotel than that 
in which Constance and Gerard would alike be 
domiciled, and thus would he be at a new 
disadvantage. ; Well, then, , he would accept the 
chance of observation, and with this resolve he 
followed into the Oi'and Eiotd, and after a bath, 
sat down to write a note, informing Constance 
of , his presence, and begging her most urgently 
to see him. 

In the meantime, Gerard, having made his 
toilet, had already shaken hands with Mr Jolly 
and with Beginald. He had not been aWare of 
the race against a rival ; but he had wired that 
he was coming, and they had both arisen early 
to meet him. Mr Jolly was prepared to protect 
his daughter from any renewed proposals from 
the bankrupt lover. Eeginald was ready if need 
were to come iii as a moral buffer between tlie 
forces which seemed certain to attack each other. 
The elder man was posed in an attitude of 
conscious dignity , when Gerard entered. ' The 
lad’s face was radiant as he came in, and he 
advanced with both hands oiitstretohing. 

‘ Gongratulate: me 1’ were, his first words. 
‘Everything: that fellow Qarling ran away with, 
is,:' recovered ! ’—Mr Jolly’s attitude of dignity: 
went :S'uddsnly to, piecesj -and he Was , all amaze-: 
msnk-AQerard' told the story briefly, and explained 
'■eSfactly hpw , matters stood. He told by ivhat 
strange' accident, the, missing papers had been' 
discovered ; and, at the mention' of Val Strange’s 
name,, the younger listener hid himself behind, 
his ej^eglaas and ,gave, vent ,to an expressive 
whistle, “whioh neither, of the others noticed. 
Mr Jolly had a gbpd deal to think off and 
,not,„ E' ,:great , deal , of , time ; in which to 'turi it 
over.' i'TIie firm, would stati again, ; so Gerard, 
said, in ans'wer to inquiry'; 'everybody had been 
paid: to the, uttermost’ farthing ; the ne'wa of 


Val’s desertion of her. She had not wept long, 
but a settled langxior was upon her still, andfthe 
world seemed to have lost all charm and interest. 
When he/had rapidly turned over snoh of these 
considerations as occurred to him, Mr > JoUy 
spoke. 

‘My dear Gerard,’ he said, in his : Disraelian 
manner, ‘ ■fvlien you first approached, me upon 
this question, I did myself , the justice to fwsuro 
you that I had hut one object to achieve, and 
that that object was my daughter’s liappiness;. 
If I had not thought, you likely to promote 
the attainment of that object, I should never 
have encouraged you in your approach , to 'her 
affections. ’—^Tlie , profane Eeginald , itiurmured 
‘ Hear ! hear ! ’ , and his undertone . was so ill- 
measured that the interruption was andihle to 
his father.— That ideal parent turned a glance 
of reproach : Upon him, and continued; ‘Ap- 
proach to her affections. For I am not one 
of those who would ; consent to sen 'marriage 
degraded to the level of a, sordid tie, or redttoed 
to the baseness: of a business negotiation;’ . He felt 
himself, to be in fine oratorical form, and: wpuld 
have been ' glad : to' admit all English-speaking 
people then in Paris, that they : might - se.e h^ 
well :he , 'bore it , elf. . There was:; „al'\yay8, ,'a 
shadoWy aiidienoe ip, his . mind ' when,': .hofi laid 
himself' . out , in . the pursuit , ■ of; , oonyeftanonal 
excellence, ■ ,, He felt .nojVT^in a;' nehulonsf' ,;Vagtls 
way, be it, .imderstooct— ’as:,,if .be iiU'apgped.:,the 
inhabitants 'Of, listening spheres, and that ; he 
was. more , like his, model,' than ooiomon. iWith 
that;, penclbur which has ,; always .Beemcd:;.'to,. ine 
'one of .yo'ur : mpek: attractive , charaoterittios, iyou. 
tell me :that your flnariciar' .position is not alto- 
gether what it was.. If the financial position’ — he 
said this with a playful flourish and a smile — . 
‘ had been your only recommendation, that: would 
have weighed against you. But, as matters standf 
I resume my old |jositiQu. , I take a position; 
of friendly neutrality, Gerard. , You .did ;not 
consult me when, in pursuance of the dictates 
of an honourable delicacy, yon withdrew from 
your engagement; or perhaps I ; might have 
been unworldly and unwise enough ; to :: pombafi 
your resolve, 'You do me the honour to.bpnsult 
me now; hut' I waive aU right of veto, and! 
refer you to the person most interested. I pre- 
serve my neutrality strictly, but I wish yon well. 

I have no influence, or if I, possess inttuence, I 
conceive that :I ex6roise;':my; parental, duties, best 
by refusing to exert it. God’ bless yo-u 1 * ‘ Mr 
Jolly suddenly and unexpectedly wrung Gerard’s 
hand, and producing his handkerchief,' gave it 
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limp and aching. Eeginald meanwhile: smopthed world. 
Ms. haldness with a doubtful grin, expressive of spite 
» sentiment half-way between, shame and amuse- late, b 
meni. And if ho kept silence with respect to cheek, 
his father’s emotion, .it may be that he thought .her, e 
the' more; His own oon^atnlations . were brief, six w( 
aadhearty. ... depart 

‘look here,’ he said; *l’ll' go and tell Oon- wealcs 
stance you ’re , here and with that , intent he expati 
sped In search; of Miss Lueretia’s maid. It: so done 
happened that Val’s servant was at the moment heart, 
of Eeginald’s arrival on the scene in search of . felt n 
that .damsel, being intrusted to, deliver to her She h 
: care his master’s note. , The why youth saw him, ; with t 
and marvelled. ..‘ In VaX here ? ’ he asked Mmaelf, ; often 
If he were there, it, could , be for but one object. ; . had tr 
Eeginald’s sympathies, hke other things human,; lowyc 
were liable to fluotuations. He had been moved She di 
;hy: Yal’s distress when he parted with liim; but pity, a 
ha had been moved siiice then by the tremendous these 
calamities;- which had fallen upon Gerard. Val o_f Ms 
had not. acted altogether well in pursuing Con-: side b 
stance after her engagement to Gerard ; whilst But t] 
his rival had borne himself, to Eeginald’s mind, away 
splendidly, beneath ' misfortunes almost unex- school 
ampled. So that now the balance of Eeginald’s .how t 
sympathies was with Gerard. But betmhking Gerarc 
mmself that- Strange had had it in his power tO; ncwed 
delay Ms rival’s gpod-fortune, he appreciated his salt ni 
. honour at the Ml, and being thus tugged by botM hcrsell 
he: decided not to interfere with either. ‘-Let she res 
’em fight it out between ’em,’ he said .viciously. . a littl 
But by intercepting Miss Luoretia’s maid, he: not wl 
interfered without knowing it ‘la my sister ,_Sho 
up?’ ha asked. diaphs 

‘0 yes, sir,’ the maid responded; ‘she took folds, 
coffee half an hour ago,’ colour 

‘Did she, my dear?' he returned with a; approa 
fatherly air. ‘ B^ell, it ’s of no use for me to make, lent h 
love to you, because I know the noble Duke your! her v 
fatlier won’t: let you mai'ry out of the Harry- beauti; 
Stoeraey, and I’m as poor as Job. So just you, all ov 
run and, 'tell; her that I want to see her. ■ will, flight, 
you? There 'a a darling ! ’ becaus 

The damsel murmured sometMng, of which ence c 
.‘Impexence * . alone was , audible, and departed made 
on her errand with , ah air of scorn.. But being Keginr 
Put of sight, she stopped to giggle, .Gerard 

‘ They ’re very nice,’ said flie bald-headed young Gerarc 
man, putting ::.up Ms glass to, look' after .her— happir 


‘they’re very nice, all of ’em:; .hut ore they heavy solemnity of platitude was always weari- 
worfli the, trouble, we take about ’em? ’ . some. Pleasantly uhconsoions of , this tacit 

:The maid retui-ned before he .had found an disdain, the model father flowed .along. He 
.:8nswBr to: that query. ‘Miss Constance says you took Constance’s . approval: for granted, ;and 
win see her in her dressing-room.’ . . evidently regarded a. renewal of the engagement, 

: , ‘ I ’ll say nothing at. all about /Val,’ Eeginald under the oonditionsy as a tiling needmg Ms 
:ted,d;ed.:aB he entered Ms sister's room.; . Con- own consent and:: nothing more. She: liad: 
steep sat at; tha window, and looked ;at . him. supposed that. tMs was his view of the affair;: 
■mth:;a languid and unintorested air as he entered, and, for her—what did it matter? By-aii.d-by, 
To her sm^rise, he kissed her before sitting down, the model parent having sufliciently aired him- 
my dear,’ he said, ‘ I have news lor you. self, withdrew, and there came an hour which 
Who do you thiuk is here?’ made Gerard an atonement for his smiefs. He 

,’I never eared for riddles,’ she answered, knelt at Constance’s side with both her hands* 

* Who i| here?’ ^ _ in Ms, and eloquent for once in Ms life, he 

S ame: from Dondon: this morning, /He told her how more ..than : happy h®;’ W 
d all tha stolen money, and is nearly how more than wretched he had been, 
s ever. He wanto to see you. Will ‘And you have grieved for me too,’ he mtir- 
hitn?’ _ mured, kissing her hands again and again. A* 

;!,wa§:net .altogether leaving the rivals man whose. scholarsMp goes no further Siaai the 
aemselves ; but then yon Latin quotations at the end of a poeket edition 
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of JohMon, Imom^CwdlMra «s omor mt. . She 
was pale,; and ah. ! it was , sweet to think she 
had grown pale in grieving for him, so sweet 
he could hut think it. And she would give 
no denial. Why should she pain him 1 He 
had. suffered, and he loved her, and it was in 
her ; power to make him happy, and it was 
worth something in a world so forlorn to he 
able to make anybody happy. And let not the 
male reader accept this as a commonplace. It. 
was proof of' a nature which was at bottom' 
indubitably noble. Eor, as a rule, a woman.— as. 
the greatest Englishwoman of this century has 
told us— discerns not a sex as we do, but an indivi-, 
dual. She loves one— one who belongs to her : she 
has no passion for humanity. Loving Dick, she 
deifies him, but is q^uite contemptuous about Tom 
and William, who are all round ten times hetter 
fellows j and should Toni or William make love 
to her,: she snubs him, and despises him for it. 
That Dick loves her, is Dick’s glory and her own ; 
but a planetM of outside males . might kneel 
and she deride^ It was, then, anything hut a 
femiaine trait in Constance that she listened with 
pity and yielding to the love-tale of, a man she 
did not love. Her hands were cool in ]iis grasp. 
Her pulse beat no faster because of his kisses and 
his vows.. Since Date resigned her to him, she, 
would be true to hiiu ; and if she could make him 
happy^ it was something. But she— had she ever 
been happy. 2 . Would she ever be happy any 
in'bre.2,'.' ., 

Then, not tb break, but to continue Gerard’s 
dream, came, breakfast. It -was his first happy 
meal for so long, and it is true, as John Drjden 
sang, ‘sweet is pleasiu'e — sweet is pleasure after 
pain.’- 

‘ I protest,’ said Eeginald, sorutinisiug a outlet, 
and appropriating it, ‘ that I feel Arcadian. Let 
us go and piomc somewhere. It is going to 
be a lovely day. Let us go to St-Oloud or to 
the Bois. Let us go to the Boi.s, and take a 
hamper, and lunch in the shade like M. Lebon 
Epicier and his house on a summer Sunday. 
—Eh, governor,?— What do you say, Aimt 
Luoretml’ : . 

‘Let iis go to St-Clond by all means,’ returned 
‘the fild; lady. Bhe was in a condition of tremu? 
Ions happiness : at Constance’s recovery of her 
lover, and, had atoady taken, a fancy to Gerard. 
To be sure, his affairs ' were no longer colossal, 
which was of itself: a pity ; but he was so big 
aud. genial, so 'bright: ; and tender and devoted, 
that her heart warmed tOiliim, 

. ‘Shall’we go, Oonstahee ?! asked Mr Jolly. 

‘By all means,’, said Constance, trying tO: look 
as if the , proposal ipleased her.': . 

: ‘I:havenlt:sesn.St-Gloud since I was a hoy,’ said 
happy Gerard, So the j aunt was reckoned settled. 
The sleeping and dressing rooms: occupied by Mr 
Jolly and his .sou were « swite with the break- 
fast-room, but the -ladies slept ?.t " the end of 
the ' corridor. Oonatanoe gave her : arm to Miss 
Luoretia, and the faded old Woman and the 
beautiful girl went out together, maldug a pretty 
picture. The rooms Val Strange had tedeen opened) 
on that corridor, and he saw 'ihem as they passed 
his open door. All this time Whilst Gerard had 
been happy, Val had been waiting in .suspense, 
and torturing himself with fears, which wars 
better grounded even than he feared, for his hope 


fought; them half down, and would not, give them 
.sway. .._ Two minutes later, .Gerard passed,, elate, 
with hia head high and a radiant : Smile upon his 
face, humming ia dotvm e rriohih. The broad 
staircase faced Val’s door, and Gerard went spring- 
ing up it tlmee steps at a time. : : 

. . ‘He has won !’ cried Val Wildly ; and with : a 
savage gesture, he! slammed the door and cast 
himself mto a chair. The very carriage of Gerard’s 
figure bespoke triumph ; the gay :air he hummed, 
the smile Upou his face, sang, triumph 1 ‘Won? 
Has he: won? ,' He laughs best wbo laughs. last, 
and I will win or die. She does not care for him., 
.Fool that I was to rim : away. Had I stayed in 
England, she .Would have been miae by now, 
and no man could have come between, ■us, O 
Constance! Not a word yet? not a line? Do 
you know that I am bore ?’ ; 

When Constance reached hor own room, Miss 
Lucretia’s maid presented her. with a note. The 
handwriting, was not known to her; and turning 
first to the signature, she was, seized with a 
sudden tremor, so that the very paper , rustled 
in her hand. The maid looked at her curi- 
ously. ‘Von may attend your mistress,’ said.' 
Gonstauce quietly. ‘I shaE not trouble you this 
morning.’ 

Mr JoUy, after the failure of, Lumby and 
Lumby, had begun, to retreuoh. He had' spent 
a good, deal of money on the strength: of-Oon- 
stance’s engagement, and’ when it seemed that 
nothing was to come of it, he retrenched. . With 
Mr Jolly, retrenchment naturally tended to ■ the 
docking of other people’s, little comforts rather 
than his own, and one of his eoonomio measures 
was to refuse rote, of supply for Oonstance’s maid. 

. ‘ I returned to England two days ago,’ ran the 
note, beginning thus abruptly and without prei 
face, ‘and learned that you, were free, I. should 
have been here a , day sooner, : but I waited to 
restore' Gerard’s fortune to 'his bauds. , I could 
not rob Mm of . everything. ' I will explain this 
when I -see you. You will let me see -you for 
a moment? You know my love already. I can 
speak now -without dishonour, aud cau teU yon 
ttiatil love you stiU, that I have loved you from 
the hour I first saw you, aud shall love you to 
the last hour of my life. You know all: this 
already. I have waited, and I have despaired ! 
but new hope brings new pain. Forgive ,; me, 
if : I seem to say too much, or if, I seem: to .say 
it too unguardedly, — Yours, Y. S.’ 

She satfor a long time over these ,impasaione.d ,' 
words. To you or to me, they may seem no more 
than: words, and ‘like a tale of :'H'ttle^■,^BSanh^g,:: 
though the words are strong.* But' eloquence 
is in the ears that hear more than the tongue 
that speaks, and with every word .she read— tnio 
sign of love— she heard Yal’s voice pleading ia 
it. He had been so near after all ,■ and in ^aoe 
of mere cold duty, she might have had 16ve and 
no br^ich of duty -with it, had she been spared 
from Gerard for but two hours. Her tears fell 
heavily upon the paper, like the drops that fall 
at the h^hauug of * storm. She kissed the 
honeyed cruel Wordst that told of the love she 
long^ fop ; and' suddenly starting up, she thrust 
the letteti'. iU’her bosom, and began to dress. She 
Would 'teU'-Gerard how unhappy she was, and beg , 
hjifi torrelease her. Her plighted word of haff 
a year •Hnoe still bound her' after this momiag’s 
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tintil the door closed behind her, and then went 
slowly < lip the stair. Val’s pale face from his 
doi’t chamber doorway looted after him. 

‘She has left my: note unanswered all day- 
long, ‘he moaned. ‘If I: have been mistaken! 
If she loves him after £dl! If'— — - 


tacit re-acceptance : of the bond. But : Gerard 
was a man and a man of honour. He . would 
release her if she claimed release, and she would 
claim it. Bhe could almost love him if he let 
her go. . 

:Ber mind being made up . to; this, she recurred 
to the mysterious phrases in Vrfs letter — ‘I 
waited to restore Gerard’s fortune to his hands., 
I could not roh him of eyerything.’ Being unable 
to find -any meaning for them, she sought her 
aunt’s room. ‘Aunty dear,’ she said, ‘I have 
not heard . hoW; the fortune came back again. 
Can you telL me'?’ . . 

; ‘I am not a business . Woman, my dear,’ said 
Miss Lucretia, whose gray looks were just then 
in the hands of her maid • * but, aa I understand 
the matter : from ; your: father, a friend of Mr 
Lumby’s found the; money— a Mr Grainger. I 
wonder if he were one of the Essex Graingers? 
I knew the Essex,; Graingers years ago. 'They 
were . very prying people, and quite likely to 
find anything that was hidden anywhere.’ 

‘Wan it not Mr Strange who found the 
money 1 ’■ asked Constance — ‘ Mr Valentine 
Strange?’ 

f-Was it?’ cried the old lady. ‘Valentine? 
V?hat a stupid way of speaking, your father 
hasj my dear.” He puts er at the end of every- 
thing. 0 yes, my dear, Of course it ; was 
Valentine Strange. He has a paper-miU. 0 
yes, of. course. And he found the money in 
bank notes— a million pounds’ worth, only, some 
of it belongs to other , people^and the poor mad 
gentleman IS supposed to have hidden them in 
the waste-paper after the other gentleman had 
stolon them. Although of course it is absurd 
to speak of Mm as a gentleman. I am so glad 
to know that it was Valentino Strange.’ 

Constance was not greatly enlightened as to 
the history of the case, but she understood 
enough. Yal would - not rob Gerard of his 
fortune for an hour, or take away his chance 
of an :appeal to her. , ‘He sliall not be unhappy,’ 
she said to- herself, ‘because he has acted, so 
nobly, .'.and has waited to give his rival a chance 
before he spoke. How splendid of him ! How. 
manly :hv How ohivalrons !’ 

She resolved anew that ; she would .appeal to 
Geracd ; :but she had reckoned without herself, 
for when he and she were left alone that day. at 
St-Olond, sht could not find; courage to speak. : She 
put it off. She would write to him. , :it would 
be easier to write. : And Val meantime went un- 
answered, and sa-w them going a-way, and -watched 
them, hours: after, as - they came in again, , himself 
nnseen. . As Constance walked along the; corridor 
to heTi room that, night, Gerard overtook her 
at Vjil’s: door, and not guessing who Waited and 
. .lMened: there, he: said good-night with a tender 
triumph in his tone at which Val clenched his 
hands and maddened. 

‘Good-night, darling,’ said Gerard. ‘Can you 
gue8S4.how:.happy you have made me? Good- 
night.’ 

- ^Good-night, Gerard,’ returned Constance. She 
wanted so much to propitiate him, she dreaded 
SlJifphcK' to give him pain, that her voice was 
tedderer than she knew. How could she bo sd 
cruel as to. dismiss him? How could she be so 
oi'ud, to herself and Val as not to dismiss him? 
Gerard -with ,one foot on the staircase watched 


EEOENT EXPEBIMBNTS IN SCIENTIFIC 
AGKlOHLTpEE.^,::^ 

Phosphate of lime, as found in bones, has long 
been a favourite manure with toners, .especially 
for root-crops, and BO great has been the benefit 
derived from the : use of ‘ dissolved hones,’ that 
the supply Has had to be supplemented from 
mineral sources. At first, bones were simply 
crushed, or ground to a coarsC, sawdnst-lika 
powder ; but latterly, superphosphate has been 
found more active and henefleial to the crop to 
ivhich it has been immediately applied.. The 
consequence of this is that bones are now 
generally treated with sulphuric acid, whereby 
most of the phosphate of lime is rendered 
soluble ; and by this process the superphosphate 
is obtained. By reason of its solubility, this 
substance is very easily distributed through the 
soil, whore it speedily takes up lime, and 
becomes again of the nature of bone-earth. The 
old idea was that it was quickly absorbed by 
the roots of plants, by reason of its solubility; 
but it is now generally agreed that its superiority 
lies in its distributive powers. 

In practice, it has been found that soluble 
phosphates from hones, and from such mineral 
phosphates as coproUte, are identical in com- 
position and in value ; hence, manufacturers 
use mineral phosphates largely in the use of 
phosphatic manures; indeed, such have become 
necessary, for the demand is so great, that 
bones sufficient fo : supply it ate not forth- 
coming. Blit while: dissolved phosphates have 
always been valued, undissolved mineral phos- 
phates have been regarded with but scant 
favour. Even the hone-ash which manu- 
facturers have so largely imported from South 
America and elsewhere— derived from, the cattle 
which are slaughtered for the sake of their 
hides, ‘ tallow, and bones, and the dried bones 
and flesh used as fuel— has been hitherto con- 
sidered of little value unless treated , with 
sulphuric acid. That this conclusion, has been 
too hastily arrived at, : seems evident in the 
light of recent experiraehts, some of which wc 

propose laying before our readers, . t 

The question is ah eminently practical one, 
for the .prepai’ation of phosphates by sulphuric 
acid is a costly process. If— as there seems little 
room to doubte-phosphates can be: rendered 
equally, efficacious- by: a . much cheaper method, 
and equally large crops: raised for considerably 
less outlay, tlie question becomes one of nationtii 
importance, and supremely so to farmers and 
landlords. In some recent experimente in Aber- 
deenshire and in Sussex, ‘economy was. reached 
by mixing the cheapest phosphate (growtid oopro- 
Hte) with that sold at a moderate cost (steamed 
bone-flour). Of roots only— not talcing into 
account the wheat-crop-—th6re were about savenly-.i , 
one thousand acres in: Sussex, and: assuming that 
out of thirty shillings which is calculated to 
ha annually spent per acre, one-third, or ten 
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Apart from tlie question, -w-liether it ia morc: 
economical to use dissolved or imdissolved rplioB- ; 
pliatea for turnipSj these experiments, go to shpwi 
that it is best to use artificial manures as auxili- 
aries rather than sole manureSv The best results , 
generally follow when half .stableyaxd. and half: 
artificial manure is used. It is lumecessary to^ 
dwell on tliis, as it is , only a confirmation of ■ 
what intelligent farmers have dbseiwed. . 

. , At JSaster Ardross, similar experiments wore.; 
made, also proviixg the , value of imdissplved ' 
phosphates, but not so :markedly as in Aberdeen- 
shire and Sussex. At the same time, it ought ; 
to be added that at Easter, Ardross . it was as 
much a trial: of the .different forms of nitrogen 
as of , dissolved: and undissolved phosphates, and 
as no precautionary mixture— ^that is, everything 
else— ^wasi added, : the results were hardly so 
trustworthy. However, it may interest our 
readers to ,:l!:now :that when imdissolved phos- 
, phates alone, :were applied; the increase in., the crop 
was at the rate of seventy-eight and a half per 
- -cent. d were given, 

: ' the: increase was one hundred and forty-six per 
cent. And when an ‘ammoniacal phosphate of 
: ; :jsagnasial: named ‘fimus ’— -manufactured from ' 
the sewage of Birmingham — was applied in 
; , quantity sufficient to make the nitrogen com- 
bined with it equal to the nitrogen in the other 
: plots, but : with only half : the phosphates, the 
: increase was, one hundred and sixty-six and a 
half , per cent. When ,sufRoient was ' given to 
-make the phosphorus equal to that , in the 
, other plots, the increase was two hundred, and 
thirteen and a half per cent., or twenty-six 
tone tliii'teen and a half hundredweight per 
•acre. From different sources, we learn that this 
* fimus’ has produced extraordinary results' in 
all: kinds : of field and garden crops., especially 
benefiting poor worn-out pastures. Agriculturd 
; chemists have hitherto paid more attention :to 
, phiosphorie acid — as found in phosjihates— potash, 
and ,tdtrogen, than to the other necessary ele- 
!; lEe3Qita: ;of plaut-food } but the wonderful success 
of :f fimus’ raises the question whether magiiesia: 
be ant ,,«quaHy important. As wo understand 
special investigations aro: being : made this: year 
in : :different -quarters to ascertain : the true value 
of , magnesia^: we win not in the meantime refer 
:„further to the, question. 

, While: -seienafio., experiment^ ,in: England -and 
Scotland hate: proved that, phosphate- are: par- , 
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fcicnlarly favourable to mangold-wurzeis, turnip.^ 
and cereals, .and ;thfffc, a proper use of :.undi6Solved 
phosphate is preferable to dissolved: pbosphates, 
because : more economical j in. Ireland, the value 
.of .potash salts; for potatoes has .bsen ; demom 
.steateA .While open farmyard manmie, applied 
at the rate of thirty tons per acre, gave thirteen 
jtons: fifteen .hundredweight, and the same antount 
collected under cover gave sixteen tons thirteen 
idredwoightj two hundredweight of kainite 
■■de ' poiam salts, from: mines in Glermnny) 
,fib&ean tons nineteen hundredweight, and 
Bdweight gave fourteen tons six hun- 

a fWithont any kind of manure,, tihe 
y five tons.) When, however, two 
t of ■ kainite was mixed with an 
■ of American phosphate, the result- 
in one instance as high ns fifteen 
umdrefi-wpight and, with Ourajoa | 
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: phosphate, fifteen tons nineteen hundredweight. 

Wlien Alta Wek pho.sphate was used, the result 
: was fifteen tons. : When.: bone superphospbate (the 
dearest phosphate) was used, the result was four- 
. teen tons six hundredweight ; and with mineral 
: superphosphate, in one- case tliirteeu tons nine- 
teen hundredweight ; and in another, fourteen 
: tons two hundredweight. , Wlien phosphates alone 
i -were used, the, crops: were much smaller, the - 
very largest being a little, over nine tons, but 
' tile majority being: much less. : As the with- 
holding of potash from turnips does not markedly 
: lessen ’the produce, we.: can here see that potash 
’ salts have a pepuliar influence on potatoes, In- 
deed, .speaking broadly, : potatoes demand potash ; 
turnips, phosphates ; and. cereals, nitrogen. In 
no case in the Irish experiment did the addi- 
tion of nitrogen in the :forni of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda, increase: the potato crop, 
hut rather the reverse. This should ; be noted, 
because formers are apt to look upon these as 
the artificial manures pwr excoUmce. ,In the 
case of turnips, the crop is apparently, , but 
not really increased by their use. The gro.ss 

weight may be, and is, increased ; but the in- 
■ crease is ' only water, the dry weight being very 
seldom increased. This is an evil : for the 
firmer roots are, the better do : they keep, and 
the less -ft'ork there is in carrying and .handling: 
a given weight of a gi'ven amount of nourish^ 
ment. Money thus s.pent is , misspent-s-thrown. 
away, and worse, ,'W'hen these manures - are 
applied to cereals, however, the iaorease is real, 
and substantial. : 

. It has long been known that animal organisms 
ai'e the agents whereby organic, remains are: qmiikly 
resolved into their component elements, :ana ‘ diist. . 
returned to dust.’ Only lately,. how,Bver,: li£ui 
it been discovered that germs have, the .power 
of changing such a .: semi-mineral substajieo . tus 
ammonia into nitric acid. That the. chemical 
change did take place, was knoivn ; but imder 
what condition and how, w'as :mere . guesswork. . 
The discoveries of Schpelosing and Muntz on . 
the continent, confirmed as they have bean in 
this country by Messrs La'vyes, Gilbert, and. War- 
rington, leave no room to doubt .that the woik : 
is done by those minute organisms termed 
-bacteria.. . . 

The discovery is one of great importance to agri- 
culturists and sanatarians alilce. Biieily stated, 
it explodes the current belief that ammonia once 
fixed by the soil reniains there till the roots search 
it out and utilise it. . The fact proved is, tliat 
no sooner does ammonia become fixed in the soil, 
than the bacteria seize it, and,: quicker or slower, 
according to the temperature, convert it into 
nitric aoicl, which, seizing on lime, potash, or 
other base, becomes a salt that is very easily, 1 
and indeed, is, to a great extent, w’ashed away 
and lost. This discovmy should do much to 
prevent the waste of the most valuable con- 
stituent of manure— for ammonia is worth one 
hundred pounds per ton — and when its bear- 
ings are realised wo shall find tho praparalion 
and application of manures carried out in a Way 
very diiferent from the present. 

I'd sanitary authorities, the matter Is no less , 
interesting. Bacteria only exist in the presence 
of decaying organic matter j they swarm in all 
fertile sui'laoe soils; they are j^’obably absent 
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re sands. To pass sewage np-looking mail, half bald, dressed iu an old gray 
.d— as is the usual way coat, in possession of the epunter, naturally took 
rely to keep back matter him for the hoolcseller, and asked him in a per- 
low soluble nitrogenous fectly assured tone of voice to let him see a copy 
joUute drains and streams, of the Marotic poems. Parny felt hound to sttp;^y 
! cases keen done-— deep the place of Ml Prooord, and not to permit .him 
(oe soil, this ohjeetionable. to. lose a cnstomet ; so, seaxohhig for the -TO 
by being converted into , of Clement Marot, he handed them to thd ;^ 
ibjectionable. ..Moreover, known buyer, who, opening the first volume,. read 
^ecfuire . a Small area-.as afewliues. 

farms, for now that the. _ ‘ What does all this mean?.’ cried he. d ‘Thia 
tood, depi/i, may he: made is not what I want.’ .■ 

h. . ‘ Did you not ask me for the Marotic poems ? ’ 

— — asked Parny. 

)DE IN THE LIPE OF fellow, 

, ‘I do not. know of any others.’ 

who enshrined in charm- ‘I want the Marotic poems, those about EMo- 
Eleonore, the woman he nore.’ 

ch known to the English ■ ‘ I only Icnow of some by Parny,’ said the poet, 
Le of Chevalier, afterwards reddening and hesitating. 

. was a native of the Isle ‘Parny ! : That’s the man— his Morotio: poems.’ 
as born in 1753. At the ‘Erotic, you mean, do yon not?’ 

to France, with the view ‘Erotic, Marotic — well, they are much the same 

h; hut after a time he thing.’ 

le cassock for the sword. ‘Yes; much the same,’ said Parny, repressing 
studies in the Military a smile as he reckoned up his man.— ‘Here they 
Ids native isle. He was are,’ he added, handing him, two nlegant volmnes, 
je. Here he fell in love morocco bound and gilt-edged, 
lady, whom he named . ‘Theprice?’ 
rat whose real name was ‘ Upon my word, I hardly know,’ 
mutual love inspired his ‘.What! yon don’t know the price; of your 
wliioh are graceful and books?’ 

ng a degree of warmth ‘The binding of these two little volumes may 
era, may seem to savour be worth more than the text; but I think they 
, In France, however, his must he "worth six francs.’ 

ed wth the utmost en- ‘You will allow me the discount to hterary 
n, 1775, he published his men?’ . 

0 verses, he was speedily ‘No ; I cannot, conscientiously,’ said Parny 
us admirers as the French significantly. 

er-course of his life, he . ‘Well, if' you cannot, I suppose I . must pay 
sraes of fortune, and died the full price ; ’ and the unknown paid nia 
money and left the shop, bestowing .aapatronising 
was timid and retiring, gMnoe on the person, whom he litHe dreamed 
ising adventae in . Paris, was the author of the charming poems he was 
He Was in the liabit carrying away, and from which he intended to 
if a cmtain M. Froeard, cuU the -fresh beauties that would help him .to 
man, who took delight shine, that should' establish his pretension .as ■ .a 
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the office. ! She came to solicit a place for a •well- 
knqvm aad higMy raspeoied Professor who wished 
to he established in. Paris. She was told that the 
schools of the capital were imder the direction 
of Mohsienr de Parny, / _ 

‘'W'hat! ’ cried she. ‘ Is Monsieur de Parny 
in the . Office of : Public Instruction ? It is a 
post worthy of him. I rejoice in the chance 
which at: last procures me the pleasure, of knowing 
:;him.’ 

As she : spoke, Monsieur: de Parny appeared, 
dismissing several applicants. ‘ What ! V cried he 
involuntarily, ‘ have I the pleasure of seeing the 
Dviohesse de K- — 

‘Who has come,’ replied she, with a charming 
smile, ‘ to dispute with, you: again as to the works 
and genius of the Ghevalier de Parny.’ 

‘ Ah, Madame,’ said the poet, ‘ where shall I 
find weapons worthy of combating you! Now 
you know me, I have no longer the same advan- 
tage I had at my hookselleru It is difficult to 
hear one’s seE : praised by such lips, -svithout 
modesty giving way to gratitude.’ He then 
related to his colleague the scene which had 
passed in Proeard’s shop. 

The Duchess embellished the story with 
details in the most piquant manner. She ob- 
tained for her talented friend the place she 
solicited,' and thenceforth felt for Parny an attach- 
ment and esteem that spread a . grace , and charm 
over his career, and contributed tutimately to open 
to , him the doors of the Acadtoie Prancaise 
— a reward worthy of his genius. 


T.HE GEOWTH OP A POET. 
Oabdipf, now popularly termed the Metropolis 
of South Wales, is a strildng instance of the rise 
and progress of a modern British port. Within 
living memory little better than a village, it 
now proudly vaunts itseffidur chief port in point 
of foreign coal shipments. One by one, other 
ports, have been passed— even Newcastle itself lags 
behind in coal exportations to foreign countries 
— ^^and the little Welsh place of two thousand inha- 
bitants in 1801, has become a fine town of nearly 
ninety thousand inhabitants in 1882. The rela- 
tive importance of Bristol is being continually 
lessened by this local growth of the nineteenth 
century, and there are not wanting those who 
boldly assert that Cardiff bids fair to become 
a second Liverpool. Of late years,, too, there 
has,, been , a more strenuous effort on the part of 
Cardiff merchants to secure an import traffic ; 
and the development of : this branoli of trade 
, is. fraught with great good ; for experienco has 
taught most commercial : menj: that . in the best 
colliery districts 'fluctuations wxU inevitably occur, 
chiefly from the disputes : which unfortunately take 
place between employers and employed. The 
South Wales coal-neld; whence. Cardiff derives 
her vast: coal-supplies, has, not been exempt from 
/ disturbing influonoes ; and in ,1876 a prolonged 
/Strike and lock-out ; gaye / ;a . , most : disastrous 
check to the tide: of iConimercM prosperity. But 
: a period of peace between the : disputants has 
^supervened, and the wages :of‘ ' the:' colliers /are 
now amicably regulated by a Sliding: Scale Oom-. 
mitfceei consisting of representatives of employers 
and workmen. • , , ■ • 


■We have before us' a hook published in 1688, 
which states that Cardiff was a town upon the 
Taff, two miles from the sea. This brief descrip- 
tion would have sufficed for a hundred years after-, 
wards, as it was not until 1798 that the condition : 
of the place underwent a ohangei /: In that year, " 
the old Glamorganshire- Canal from Merthyr , to 
Cardiff— the proprietors of which Still, hold their: 
meetings at the latter place— was opened, and its 
construction was due to the Strong presumption 
that, the black diamonds which lay ,in the/ adjacent 
liUls and vaEflys demanded more adequate means 
of conveyance for shipment than that afforded by 
wagons and mules, which had Htherto brought 
the coal down to Cardiff in sacks. The canal won 
no doubt looked upon as a great enterprise, hut 
it has since been dwarfed by other undertakings. 
The vessels that frequent the; canal look are 
necessarily: of moderate capacity, .and the canal 
itseE as a means of conveyance has been super- 
seded to a large , extent by raUways. But the 
promoters of this old auxiliary to Cardiff trade 
are deserving of remembrance, inasmuch as they 
were the first to assist the development of what 
is now the chief port in the Bristol Channel. 
Captain Smyth, K.N., writing in 1840, said': 
‘This port (Cardiff) was : held to he in extreme 
activity halt a century ago, when the. compara- 
tively scanty supply of iron was brought doWh 
from the hills in wagons, each bringing two tons, 
drawn, by four horses, and attended: by a man 
and a boy. Even Mr Bacon’s contract guns in 
the American war were thus conveyed for em- ' 
barkation to the side of G-iulad Quciy, . . . Goals 
at the same time were brought chiefly , from 
Caerphilly Mountain, in bags weighing from one 
hundred to one hundred and thirty poimds, on 
horses, mules, and asses, with a womau or lad 
driving two or three of them.’ > i 

Three years after the opening, ' of the canal, i 
the .population’ of the town, which still occupied 
its old site near the Taff, was 1870. In 1839, 
the West Bute Dock, built at an immense outlay 
by the kite Marquis of . Bute, a great land . and 
coal owner in the neighbourhood, was opened, 
This gave a great impetiis to trade, the facilities 
of the port for coal ^ipments being very much 
increased by this sheet of water, which has an , 
ai'ea of twenty and a half acres. 

The railways that were now made: played: an 
important part in the development of .the poit, 
ana very soon the docking accommodation already 
provided wa.9 rendered inadequate. It betame 
necessary to build a new .dock ; and the com- 
pletion in 1869 of the East , Bute: Dock,’ / /by . the 
same noble proprietor^ marks indeed . an epoch 
in. local history, a faot . which ^ will' ho at once 
understood when it > is pointed lout that whereas; > 
in 1861 the population . ■ was : eighteen thousand, 
it had increased in 1861 /to over . thirty thousand. 
The. area of the neW’ dock .waS; forty-five .acres. ;:: 
In 1874 : the total: acreage . of the Bute Docks 
had// been brought up to seveaby-seven and a 
half by the constructiQn/ of,/, the south basin. And 
now laie port awaits the building by the present 
Marquis of Bute of another and a still larger 
dock. . ' . f . 

The-ripid 'growth of the port has /CaEed / for, 
the /ffioBest ’ attention of / the corporation to the: 
general requirements of the town. Even in recent 
/years, /many central streets were , narrow, :andr 
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iDartly 13100116(1 1)7 ancient impediments, ■. is a certain Aact that Building Sociutks 

provements in. these respects; have 1 ) 6611 . effected are doing an _ extensive business in tlio locality, 
at great cost, and tlie toivii has nndergDne,.raclical. During the six yeara ending Augiiat dl, 1881, 
alteration. Several Improvement Acts have been onc; hundred and forty-five new streets had been 
obtained ; hut the moat important was that which oomstructed ; three thousand eight hundred aiul 
authorised the amalgamation in 1876 of Cardiff twenty-nine uew houseSj^ imcl eleven 
with its Gut-growthSj Canton and Eoath, and the worsliip, were 
expendititre of a very large .sum of money in twenty; shops, 
street-works. "Whole hlooka of houses: have been buildmgs,^ 
pulled down, the Cardiff bridge has been widened, new I 
and other alterations of great utility brought eighty- five, 

about under .the^ provisions of the Act . 

inhabitants move ’ ’ ’ " '• _ 

much public spirit in the amalgamated borough, in® 
which manifests , itself in every direction, as the On all ban 
records of the daily press constantly show. _ . i— j :-- — - - - — , ; “ , 

With regard to the shipping-trade, the position and echoola abound; and there is 


built ; hew schools numbered 
)s, one hundred and sixty-one ; other 
nine hundred , and sixty-four i totel 
hiiildings, four thousand nine hundred imd 
" j. And yet there is scarcely an empty 
about under thO' provisions of the Act. , The; house to he mot ivith, and many small tenements 
inhabitants move with the times, and; there is are ocoiipiecl by two_ or more families,^ •,,Vi 

much public spirit in the amalgamated borough, The general aspect of the town is adnnniWe. 

_ „„ *!,» On all hands are to he seen business and resideii- 

tiA premises of an; elegant chiunoter. Churches 
' ' ’ ’ ’ ^ — ■ 'i every indica- 

of CardiiT will perhaps be better understood tion of an earnest desire to provide as fully as 
when it is stated that the value of exports in possible for the moral and sooi.al ncojssituis ol 
1880 was L, 4 , 161 , 77 S.; and the imports, I,.3, 338, 133. the port. The toTO generally is not consolidated. 
In 1881* the coal exports amounted to 6,496,442 in a topographical sense, fcituated in the hrst 
tons ; iron exports to 124,691 tons; coke exports, place two miles from the sea, it hiw extendeu 
ireeg tom ; patent fuel, 117,449 tons ;' coal seawards. The docks prevented its direct exteii- 
coMtwise, 933,600 tons. In 1848, 414,169 tons Sion to the south-east, and its northern suburbs 
of coal were shipped coastwise, and 32,498 tons have spread in au easterly and westerly dircc- 
to.:'foieign ports. ■ tion, intervening spaces heing_ occupied on tlio 

. ; Carmff may no longer he described simply as a west by the river Taft, and m other parte by 
Welsh town.' The making of the docks was the largo spaces of laud not avmlahle for huildiiig 
inesms. of attracting to it a large number of Irish purposes. ,r . i. 

labourers, who have permanently taken up their Of the local Lmdowners— -chmlly the Martjiiis ot 
residence in the loc^ty. English and Scotch Bute, Lord Windsor, Lord Trodegai', and Mre 
capitalists help to swell the accessions, and Iilaointosh of Ma.cintoah-— it may ,08 said that 
many of the leading ship-owners and merchants their policy is spirited ; and their liberality hm 
are now of the ‘north oountree.’, Yorkshira and been evidenced in a numher of important piiluie 
Lancashire are well represented. But although gifts. Although Cardiff' has grown so rapidly, 
the town is of a composite eliaracter, it must it is felt that the town is yet in, its^ infancy, 
not he supposed that the Welsh element is With its rise and progress, the multiplication of 
eliminated. Far from it. There are many collieries and iron- works— more especially the 
Welshmen who, individually, demonstrate eon- former — ^lias been contemporaneous in the lond- 
riderable business capacity, and who conduct ward districts of the port; and aa the supply 
very large establishments, in the town and at of coal and iron is practically inoxhaustibic, it 
rile docks. is not unreasonnhle to suiiposo that a great future 

About t-wenty years ago, , it was stated in a is hi store for the locality. , , 

local auiderhook that ‘the greater portion of the _.c_ — . — : — ^ — 

inhahitants axe labourers and persons encaged in 

tradet ■ A great many Irish have settled in the , SOME TESTAMENTARY CURIOSITIES, 
to^, and herd together in Uie lams and alleyu, 'bequests, there would seem to ho 

?e”£r.§'4““..£ « “V "Ci7'‘;'2 : 

description, ;as applied to the present state, of eompleto coUeotion of speh singiilaiiUts, has, a 
the to'Wn and its inhabitants, ::WouM he mis- hobby tliat wiu last a lifetime. I’or Uie newest 
leading. As to the lanes, and alloyf^ they axe ; specimen of. eccentricity in this line we are 
Being gradually . got rid of, , or improved ; and , beholden to Signor Pasquale Favelle, a 'well-to-do 
■sanitary inspectors. , have assiduously looked after gentleman, ‘late of Naples,’ and sUE later of 
.the , dwellings where people have .been suspected London, where his 'will was proved not . very 
of .Thei'ding’ together. . It is true th^e is yet Iqjw since. . By this document, the testator 

three ItaUan municipalities four Immked 

aitarors 01 Ulie town, but, WG are not aware tiiatJ y , .aa, ^ /i Ve 

Cardiff is -dirtier in this respect than some other pounds each, ami the Gorpoiatloa of 

lasge porfe. But in this case, special allow- London seven hundred and ^n fly pounds; riie 
aapse ^ould perhaps he made for the rapidity interest in each case to he given every year to 
with wliioh the population has increased. As three poor girls between the ages of sixteen and 
is outgrown dock accommodation, twenty-five, by way of marriage portion, the 

S and for honsea_ been gmter tto claims of the candidates to he decided by lot, 
n the m^orial of the Ca^ff ( favour. The Coimorations coaeetoed 

nreZod uSvmSt? cS foJ we Signor Fayelleh exeouto any touhle 
f kl^nmoufliehire, it is mentioned ; regnrdmg tliese matimionial premims ; hut they, 
e five years 1876-79, nearly one a unthankful task m deciding where 

iSjhelieved to have been expended to place a legacy of two hundred and forty 
bnildesrs?' alone in tbs borough, [ pounds bequeathed ‘to the Editor enjoying the 
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greatest repute in any toWT'af Europe ; ’ a legacy 
the selected one is likely empliaticauy to decline, 
since it is biirdenetl -witli : the obligation of 
printing and pnhlisMng the testator’s Erenoh 
novel Zuleite, his fonr-act comedy Aw English 
Efection, hesideB iBundry poems, including one 
on the Kiial Judgment. Although a voluntary 
exile from his native land, and takmg the last 
opportunity afforded him to proclaim , that he 
died as. he hadhliyed, a. hater of tyranny and. 
corruption, the Signor had nothin^ in commph, 
■with the Democracy, for it is to ‘Her Imperial 
and Royal Majesty of India and of the United 
Kingdoin of Great Britain,’ that he bequeaths 
Ms most cherished production, a tragic opera 
entitled A foira; trusting that Her Majesty will 
order it: to be performed : for the benefit of 
the poor of London. 

We fear the Neapolitan’s hope of achie-ving 
posthumous fame is as little likely to be fulfilled 
as -that of Dr Borne, who has left all he poss^sed 
to the University of Lausanne ; conditionally 
■that the bequest be allo'wed: to accumulate for 
a hundred years j at' the end of wMoh time it is 
to be expended in. translating his Maxims and 
Afhonsms into every kno-svtt language, and 
supplying every, library in the world ■with a 
copy of that doubtless wonderful but utterly 
irnkno-wn literary masterpiece. 

Senator .Baker,: of California, had a very bad 
opinion, of married men. After expressing, the 
hope ■ that his mother had too much respect for 
his father’s memory ever to marry again, he yet 
rovidea for that eventuality by directing the 
equeat he made 'her to he paid ‘free and 
independent’ of any husband she might take 
to herself. Fully alive to the difficulties attend- 
ing the efforts of women to gain a livelihood, 
he left his sister Lulu sufficient to insure her 
tlie comforts of life ‘beyond any peradventure';’ 
and knowing tbe tyrannical and unmanly con- 
duct of .many husbands towalrds their wives, 
desired that what he left her .should he her 
o^wn absolutely. Dealing this proviso might not 
prove sufficiently protective, this pro^vddent .brother 
added:; ‘ Should my sister he at any time so 
unfortunate: as to have a husband addicted to 
gambling,, intoxicating Rquora, or other vices, 
or be ox lazy or spendthrift habits ; then 1 
direct that my executom, or ' the Court having 
control of my estate^ shall personally or directly 
expend such money in paying the living- expenses 
of my said sister Lulu, and the maintenance and 
education of any children she may have. . I trust 
that no such : necessity will arise ;, but : unforeseen 
calamities overtake the: best of wives who are 
so unfortunate as to he wedded to depraved and 
tmmanly men;.. who .forget their , vows and their 
duty, becoming monsters and; brutes, when they 
should be companiona and protectors,’ 

The Californian displayed anxiety to 'protect 
Ms womanldnd from ;Tlie -Vfiokedness of Ms o'wn 
sex. A Maine, farmer, ;'a man after Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s o-wn heart, sought rather :::to protect Ms 
legatees from themselves; i ;By the terms of Ms 
will, he decreed that such of Ms sons, grand- 
:cMlaren, ‘ born or ;;y 0 t , unborn,’’ or great-grandr 
cMldren, who should be detected smoking, or 
;dhewmg, tobacco,, or drinking, ardent,. spirits or 
alcohol, : unless prescribed by a physician under 
oath, should, as he xihraaed it, ‘be cut off from 


their dower in my; property for six months for 
idle first offence, and one year for each subsequent 
offence; and for one year of: total abstinence, 
his or their dowers to he restored.’ By a codicil, 
the limitations and conditions regarding tobacco 
and alcohol -were extended to ‘ gambling, in, -the 
ordinary sense of the term, dr betfeing money or 
other vmnahle consideration.’ 

Without going to aiiy : such length, a German 
named Beolitel; provided against those coming 
after 'ito . indulging: in Ms pet aversion,: by 
excluding any of , his male descendants from 
sharing , in Ms estate so long as tliey persisted 
in weiU'ing a moustache. Not : such a, reasonable 
pro-rision as that made by a Mi' Stokes, whereby 
any person named as a beneficiary under Ms 
■will lost all claim upon Ms estate if he or 
she raised any contention respecting it in a court 
of law. 

If testators can do, pretty much as they please 
in disposing of their property, they have no such, 
power M to the disposition of their remains. 
Dr Crittenden, a London physiomn, directed 
that within three days after his death, Ms body, 
should be handed over to his dear friend Eliza 
Williams, to he dealt -with in such a manner 
as he had set down in an authoritative letter to , 
the said Eliza Wilhams any .expenses incurred 
by her in earr 5 dng out Ms . instructions to be 
paid by his executors within three months after 
his decease. In the letter to his lady-friend,; the 
Doctor expressed Ms desire that Ms body shordd 
'be b'urned ‘when dead,’ by being .placed over 
and surrounded by fagots of Wood ; the calcined 
bones and fragments to bo collected togetheiv 
and placed in a Wedgwood vase, wMoh he had 
already given into her keeping ; or if that were 
not large enough, in a vase, metallie or otherwise,- 
but, as she was aware, he had a preference, for 
earthenware. , 

, Taking no heed of tlie Doctor’s instructions, 
his executors buried Mm in . Brompton Cemetery. 
Three months afteru'ards, the lady petitioned the 
Home Secretary for a license to exhume the body 
for cremation, nr, if that could not legally be 
done,, for burial in another place. Sir B. Cross 
refused to grant a hoense for the purpose of 
cremating . the body, but gave permission for 
its removal to a churchyard in Wales.. Ha-ring: 

f t. possession , of the body, Miss (or Mrsl), 
iUiams conveyed it to Italy, where she had 
no. . difficulty M: fulfiUiiig her Mend’s crfima-, 
tion instructions. Her conscience satisfied 
this respect, she sued the executors , for 'S&r . 
expenses. The Courfc,. how6ver, pronounced- IKat:' 
a: man. could not dispose of ;Ms',dead.shody 
■will, the executors being responsible.dcHf ite proper , 
burial ; besides wMoh, tiie.bodjfEad besH obteuned 
by illegal and false representations ;; and the action , 
was dismissed -with costs. . ' 

In 1877, a man who- died in BerMn, leaving 
behind Mm a fortune: of -tMrty-foxtt tho 
marks, surprised aU who knew him by devising 
that thirty-two thousand marks should go to 
the authorities of Ms native place, and that 
the remainder shotild be dmded between nine 
relatives dnd a Mend xvith whom he had 
quarrolted'i the share of any one of the legatees 
bbeom^ .forfeited if he followed the testator to 
the' gtayeii .Btis relatives religiously obeyed -this 
dead 'iaanS decree ; hut tlie estranged Mend, 
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remembering old times, could aot refrain from 
going qnietly to tbe phuroliyard. and paying Ms 
Mst respects to the deceased, By-and-by, a codicil, 
came to light directing that if any one of the ten 
legatees under the •will should disobey the injunc- 
tion^ regarding the last ceremony, he was to 
receive the bulk of the money left to the tes- 
tator’s town ; and thanks to the shrewd device, 
the man who- thought more , of his: old friendship 
than Ms old friend’s moneys found himself com- 
fortably provided for, for the rest of his life. . ; : 

A strange freak was played by a citizen of 
Brooklyn who died and left seventy-one pair 
of trousers. In accordance with his wiU, these 
were sold hy public auction, for the benefit 
of the poor of the parish, no purchaser of one 
pair being permitted to bid for another. This 
odd stipulation excited no suspicion at the sale; 
hut some days afterwards, one of the buyers, 
on making a close examination of hia purchase, 
came upon a small canvas hag sewn in the waist- 
hand on opening wMoh he discovered therein 
ten : hundred-doUar notes. He spread the news 
,'of . Ms .find abroad, and set the remaining seventy 
trouser-buyers inquiring into things, the result 
being that each one of them found himself richer 
than .he had been by a thousand dollars ; as 
: welcome a ■windfall as came to the widow of 
a miserly Eliode Island livery-stable keeper, 'who 
left her two hundred thousand dollars, after 
separating from her for indulging in the luxury 
of a silk dress. 

Captain Hartmann, a retired officer, well known 
in Jamaica, and noted for his fondness for animals, 
was as brave a fellow as here and there one meets ; 
hut while ha did not fear death, ha was possessed 
with a great dread of being buried ahve, and 
mad.o sure of escaping premature interment, by 
ordering his body to, he kept in an open coffin 
till the last moment possible, when his head was 
to he out off by a surgeon, who was to be paid 
ten pounds for performing the operation. 'That 
he ,' considered life itself, a great blessing, was 
further shown by his appointing a person to 
: look after his dogs, cats, and birds, and see they 
wanted: for nothing ; while for the many horses, 
mules, and asses calling him master, they were 
to be released from labour for evermore, and 
made free of , his , acres of grazing-ground as long 
as they lived. When the last or these animiu 
legatees :, dies, and not until then, iha , estate is 
to he realiae<^and the proceeds handed Ovri? to 
the Society for the Prevention ■ of Ortielty to 
Animals,' , 

, It will be some, years before the Society enjoys 
the handsome bequest ; hut ite 'patience' is not 
likely to he . as . sorely tried as that -of: the heir 
of an :old Canadian farmer who is hound to work 
the ;faxm for his stepmother’s advantage as long 
as she lives, and then oommence payiug ■ the rent 
to the family — flfty: :,doUars a yeoTi-untilf liM^ 
;thouaand dollars have been so distributed amongst 
them, when the farmwilL hecome h^' ewn,: He 
ja now 'thirty years of age ; , his stepmother.; is a 
lUfonlan in the prime of life, and reckoned good 
fffir ‘another forty years. After her death,' it -wHl 
,«fthijn sixty years to pay off the encumbrances 
on the, farm, go that he may cheerfully calculate 
iTOb'peing its sole possessor when he has attained 
Sgb of a hundred and thirty. So 


THE, IiABOtJEEE’S WIPE. 

Shu took her troublo in her heart, and ■went, 

One spring-tide: Sabbath evening, from her door, 
Shadowed by chestnut leaves in drooping folds. 

Not spreading yet broad welcome to the sun ; 

And through the meadows, and the hawthorn lanes, 
Whoso fragrance yet -was closed within the bud, 

To the wide fields, rich with 'up-springing corn. 

Beneath the hedges, thieldy tangled, spread 
Vivid spring verdure. In the budding copse, 

Hedged by thick sloe-blooms falling wbite like snow, 

Ere the blaok stems were gemined 'with emerald leaf, 

The birds sang out their welcome to the spring. 

The dappled greensward, -ffitli pale primrose tuffe 
Of gold enamelled, and, the wind-flower’s pearl, 

Lured her aside a moment, and she stood 
Beneath a budding oak, and'he.srd the burst , 

Of rieb bird-music, carolled loud to Qod, . 

The (jod who cares for sparrows; and who hears 
The ravens when they call. :She list’ning stood. 

Not one of all the gracious influences 
Of peaceful Nature given by God to soothe. 

Could His child recognise, or knp\yingly 
Eeoeive into her heart. ‘ No poetry 
Within her sad and lahour-hardened soul 
Welled up, as though a stone were rolled away, 

In tender presence of the Beautiful, 

She seeing, saw not ; yet she was not dulled 
By God-sent trouble, but by many years 
Of this world’s work, and this world’s prose,, until 
The prose had eaten into her like rust. 

‘ Still, soothed unknowingly by glory of spring, , 

She took her trouble with her, and wont on 
Through one field more, whore cowslips stood in gi'onps 
Like fairies routed, flocked together in fear, 

And shining grass swayed in the evening air. 

That gave soft breathing to the tremulous lark ; 

And reached the village, end the lowly door 
Of the small village chapel. Entering in, 

She heard the songs of Zion ; and the heart 
Of the poor drudging woman rose with these, . . 

Winging its way to courts celestial, raised 
In praise with angels, who for ever praise 
And cast their golden crowns (as seemed to hef) ; 

Before the Throne, and wave wide golden wings, 

And love the Ijord, and love His labouring poor, 
Although their own -white robes shine like the sun. 

They, following His command, through His dear cross. 
Shall welcome yet to seats already named, 

And known by them, ilia weary of the earth, 

Ve'songs of Zion, rise up higher, higher ! 

0 trembling voice, 0 oalm and trustful heart, 

The Lord is with thee 1: sends His poetry, 

Not through the door of Culture, but of Faith J 
ToHimsingpraiBe8,forHegivethlight— 

And that not only light to see to ■work, 

But light to beautify : and freely gi-ros ! 

The service over, and her trouble less 
(God helping her to bear it), she arose, 

'And‘gDingfro)h the Bhapei sivw rose-stains 
Of glojry from tha settiiig sun,. fall, fair 
, Oh the rough whitewashed wail, .poured through the panes 
Of lattice ‘ windows flashing geina und gold ; 

‘And;seeing, savr not knowingly, but saw 
Instead of God's grhat sunset, pearly gates 
Of heaven, ‘ and His heaven’s golden floor ; 

Saw no material sun, yet saw that Sun 
Which neTreraetteth, the blest Snu 'whioh hears, 

For each and all, kind heaBng in His wings, 

0 . 0 . , 
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THE WORK OP RIVERS. 
Theeb is no series of actions occurring in tPe 
pliysioal world around us. of greater importance 
in tlie eyes of tlio geologist than the work of 
rivers. The high value which science is led to 
place itpon the action of running- water as a 
geological agent) is hy no means difficult to under- 
stand; We require firstly to hear in mind that 
the: geologist :endeavour,s to explain the past 
history of the earth hy an appeal to its existing 
condition. The present of the earth is, in his. 
vieWj the key to its past. This is the under- 
lying principle of every detail of modern geology ; 
and it is this method of explaining the past 
by an appeal to the existing circumstances of the 
earth, that constitutes what is known in geo- 
logy as , ‘ uniformity.’ Tlie geologist thus assumes 
that the actions and operations of Nature have 
been hf uniform character, and that when differ- 
eitces liaye 'existed between the earth’s past and 
its; present, they can he proved to be differences, 
not of kind, hut merely of degree. Thus he 
maintains, and with every show of reason, that 
rivers: have always acted in the past as they act 
now ; that rain and the sea have worn and wasted 
the land in the ffioiis of long ago, as they wew 
and ’waste it still; and that’ volcanic eruptions, 
earthquiike-actidn, and the rise and: sinking of 
land, have served to modify the 'earth’s surface 
in the past, as they are; certainly seen to alter the 
contour ofthe land to-day. '-.^^^^^^^ 

In the ’worh ; of modifying the' earth, rivers 
have: al-ways held a prominent place. iTlie early 
geologists invariably assumed that:> rivers were 
powerful agents in produeing change; ■ although ; 
they, did not ocrodit them frith their ;f till power, 
as disoldsed;;hJ’ modern research. Even Job 
speaks of the * waters wearing / the stones,’ and : 
of: the ‘ mountain being moved out of his place 
and the observation shows us that in patriarchal 
days, the power, of running-water to: ‘'erodes? or 
to eat oitt and wear . away the* earth’s crust: 


action, named ‘ denudation.’ This action, as the 
etymology of the word indicates, is one of ‘laying 
bare’ the surfaces of the earth. But it is like- 
frise something more. The ‘ laying bare ’ of rook- 
surfaces is only the prelude to : them being 
wasted and worn, and to their being carried off, 
slowly or the reverse, to the sea and ,to lakes^ 
there to form the rooks and foundations of the 
future. 

In this work of denudationj there are employed 
a large number of natural agencies, wMoh: act 
ceaselessly upon the world’s substance. ,, There 
is hardly a feature , of the land— hill, ; ' valley, 
river-course, basin, cliff— which does mot repre- 
sent either the direct or indirect result : of the 
process of denudation. In, this work of ‘wear 
ahd tear,’ the sea, of course, plays an important 
part: The ceaseless action of the waves affects 
the coasts, occasionally in an alarming - fasliion, 
by sweeping away large tracts of valuable land. 
The atmosphere also is, ever at work, denuding 
the land by the action of the oxygen and carbonic 
ucid gas which it contains; whilst ioe, frost, and 
snow exercise a powerful effect upon the earth,:: 
whether in loosening the soils hy the : action of 
frost, :or in the shape , of the glacier, ' slowly: cutting 
and carving its way from the: mountain-tops to 
the valley below. 

To, rivers, however, mu3t,:b8 ascribed: the chief , 
part in this action of ‘denudation,’ ’which it 
must be home in mind iss’hardiy a:;pha8e of pure 
‘waste,’ inasmuch aa:the::mattsr:,:worn:away:from 
the land is being re-formed, into rocks in the 
quietude of the lake-beds : ;and in: , the abysses 
of ocean. Geologists -have; made elaborate calcula- 
tions of :thB aiaount::of( waste matter which various 
rivers wear ttncl bring down from the lands: 
through which they flow, to the sea which: 
receives them-’, It is‘ obvious that tbe, power of : 
any, river, i'howevef, will depend upon a variety 
and cMttabination of circumstances ; and it is 
needful’ to take these into account in estimatiDg 
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the river’s work.: For example, . tlie . river ; that 
kas to operate mpon soft material will natoaHy 
possess a more evident effect bn.. tHe district 
througli wliioli it runs, than tliat which flows over 
a rocky ooitpse. And similarly, the river which 
has a steep and precipitous conrse, interspersed, 
with waterfalls, must act more powerfully on the 
land than : the i . winding and elow-flowinn river, 
whose nieanderingH: are in fact due; to. tM lack 
of force to sweep ohstaoles away. 

On the .basis afforded by such considerations, 
oalenlations of a river’s work niay be made with 
some degree , of certainty. Thus it has been 
estimated that ; the Mississippi reduce.s the level 
of the country ; through wMch it flows at the 
rate of one foot in six thousand years. Suppos- 
ing that tins rate: of ; wear .iuid tear could be 
made to extend over the whole surface of North 
Amerioa, the : average height of which is seven 
hundred and fbrty-eighfc feet, the continent would 
be reduced to the. level of the sea hi four , and 
a half :niillions: of years. This latter period, 
which seems, humanly speaking, of well-nigh 
.inconceivable duration, is, in geological eyes, a 
: mere fraction, of the estimated total duration of 
the earth itself. Various rivers are found to 
Wear the land at a greater rata than others, 
according to the circumstances detailed above. 
In the case of the To of Europe, for example, 

; the wear and tear are nine times as great as in 
the case of the Danube j and in , tbe Slississippi, 
tlie rate is only onerthird of that exercised by 
the seething and tumultuous Ehone. : The latter 
river, according to the best caloulationsj removes 
one foot of . roc/j in one thousand five hundred, 
and twenty-eight years ; the same Work heirig 
aeoomplishad by the Ganges in two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-eight years; by.the.Po 
in seven hundred and twenty-nine years ; by the 
. Danube in six thousand eight hundred and forty- 
rix years ; and by the Nith in four thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-three years. At the above 
= . rate, '.the Ganges would remove the Asiatic con- 
•i.tiaent in five millions of years ; assuming the 
average : height of the continent above sea-level 
. to.' he two : thousand two hundred and sixty-four 
, feet. : Similarly, Europe would be worn down by 
: the:; ,Po: to the water-level in less than a million 
; of years, provided the whole: continent were 
denuded .as rapidly as the Po-valley is worn 
to-day. 

Some highly interesting statistics have been 
given regarding : the amount of water and of sedi- 
ment of all kinds : whieh. various rivers bring down 
: to : the sea. In the Tay of Scotland, for instance, 

• it: is: assumed that the area of drainage is two 
thousand five hundred square miles; the: annual 
: diseharge of water being one hundred'and forty- 
: four: billions of cubic feet ; ; and the .sediment 
::£ianouiiting to : nearly fifty millions of cubic feet 
:;Mr.j,yeap.:: 'The. Clyde is credited with bringing 
dow®:,:neariy nine millions of cubic feet of sedi-, 
ijnentiper annum ; whilst the Forth, with a drain- 
i^ 0 ::::area :of foM hundred and fifty square miles, 

I is estiipatad to carry to the sea nearly five and 
:kl6ha^.':milliGns of : cubic feet. Gun own British 
ffla are estimated to possess an average height 
... u. tieete'sof six' hundi’ed and fifty feet ; and: 
it h#' .'l^jben ^ealotilated that as things are, our 
rivers _'will have Wom our territory down to sea- 
1 level in about five and a quarter millions of 


years. Sir v Charles Lyell calculated thfit the 
amount of matter brought clown by the Gsinges 
in one year would ‘ raise a surface of two hundred 
and twenty-eight and a half square miles, or a 
square space, each side of which should me.a.sure 
fifteen miles, a beight of one foot.’ Another 
estimate gives the work of the Qange,s as equ.al 
to the collection of an amount of matter which 
Woidd exceed in weight and bulk forty4wo of 
the great Pyramids of Egypt. To transport a 
mass of solid matter ' from : the higher country 
of the Ganges to the sea, equal to that brought 
down by the river in the foiir months of the wet 
season, would require a fleet of over eighty ships, 
each carrying fourteen hundred tons; the whole 
fleet sailing ‘down the river every hour of eyery 
d<ay and night for four months, continuously.’ 
These calculations, based on data which cannot 
be questioned, serve to show the rapid rate at 
which the earth’s surface is beiiig worn down by 
the rivers of the world. And the action loses 
nothing of its significance when we reflect that 
the action of the merest brook does not differ 
in kind from that of the largest, river. For: brook 
and river alike run seawards or lakeWards ; 
each laden with matter from the land, and each 
in its own way serving to alter, modify,! and 
reduce 'the land-surfaces to wliioh it serves as a 
drain. 

The influence of waterfalls, as Serving to aid 
the wearing action of the river through the 
increased velocity of the water, has already 
been alluded to. The most nOtEible example : 
of the effects of running-water: when 'associated 
with cascades, is found in the celebrated: Falls 
of Niagara. These consist, as most readers know, 
of two cascades, having a small island (Goat : 
Island) intervening, and presenting a total breadth 
of nine hundred and fifty yards. The height of 
the Falla is one hundred and forty and one hun-, 
dred and sixty feet respectively. About six 
hundred and seventy thousand tons of water 
are shot over the verge of Niagara every minute. 
The river itself flows over a comparatively flat 
table-land, in the course, of which Lake Erie 
forms a well-marked basin. Neiir the Falls, it 
rushes over an uneven; and rocky bed of lime- 
stone, and exhibits a striking difference from its 
comparatively quiet and even upper course. Now 
it is a matter of common observation that every 
waterfall tends to: cut its way backwards or 
towards the Boitrce of the river ; ::and an examina^ 
tion of the Niagara Falls shows that the water 
after leaving the Falls passes through a ; com- 
paratively narrow linrestone gorge, extending to 
Queenstown, where this limestone overlooks a 
.plain. Sir Charles Lyell calculated that Niagara 
wears away the limestone cliff over whieh; it:Mls 
at the rate of one foot yearly ; hence, as Queens- : 
town ^ lies some thirty-five thoixsand feet down 
the river, it may be iissumed that it has taken 
that number of years for the Falls to ottt. their, 
way: backwards from: their original .jjosition ' at 
Queenstown to their present site.:. Evidence is 
not wsinting to show traces of river-action at a 
height of : : nearly three hundred feet above The 
present ravine in which the Niagara flows. Hence 
Sir Charles Lyell ooneluded ; that the river once 
ran between the present PaUa and Queenstown 
at a height of some three himdted feet above 
its present level — that is, before the gorge was 
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that the -w-ork of water is seen at its best. Gtiri- 
ously enough, a tributary of the Colorado illus- 
trates the case of a river which; cannot erode its 
course because of the great amount of sand which 
it carries. This is . the river Platte, which has 
a fall equal to that of the Colorado, hut wHeh 
is . overloaded with sand. Hence its action on its 
course is feehle as' compared with that of the 
Colorado, and its work can never, as things are, 
comp^e with that of its neiglibour-stream, ■which' 
has silently hut elfectually hewn out the land 
into the ffl’eat gorges, which are amongst the 
most wonclerful of Nature’s gigantic Works. 

It is e'vident that rivers, entering lakes and seas, 
will deposit therein the debris and -waste derived 
from the land. A.s has already been shown, 
this waste niatter -^vill be deposited as sediment, 
to form the roclcs of the future ; but when it is 
placed in lakes or in shallow waters anywhere, 
its elfeets are seen in the ‘silting’ or filling- 
np of lakes, and in the formation by rivers of 
tongues of land, which may jut out to sea. for 
long distances. We know, for example, that the 
Rhone has formed new land in the Lake of 
Geneva, at the river-estuary, by the deposition of 
solid matter in the lake. An old town, called 
Port Vallais, which about eight hundred years ago 
was situated close by the borders of the lakej is 
now placed a mile and a half inland, through the 
river-deposits having come to intervene between 
it and the lake. So also the Italian Adria, which 
in the time of Augustus was a seaport-^gmng, 
in fact, the name to the Adriatic Sea.T-^‘is now,’ 
says LyeU, ‘about tiventy Italian miles inland. 
Ravenna was also a seaport, and is now about four , 
miles from the main sea.' But by far the most 
interesting case of the formation of riverdand 
is that of the Mississippi. If we look at a map 
of North America, we -shuR be able , to see. the 
‘delta’ of the Mississippi, stretching seawards into 
the Gulf , of : Mexico, as a long tongue of land- 
through, -which flows the river, and -which aRo-ws 
the river to pass to the sea by three chief mouths. 
The: South-west Pass is the broadest and deepest 
mouth; Pass 4 L’outre points eastwards;- and 
in the: middle is the South Pass. This river 
brings: down debris in a year sufficient to build 
a mass , one mile square, and two hundred and 
sixty-eight feet thick. Each ‘pass’ has a ‘bar’ 
at its: mouth, and the obstruction to traffic which 
once existed may be conceived, when it is men- 
tioned that in 1859 fifty-five vessels were blocked 
at the South-west Pass, the, freight :6f those. bound: 
outwards being seven million three hundred^ and. 
sixty-seven thousand three hundred and thirty-, 
nine pounds ; -whilst several had - been .waiting 
for weeks in the hope of getting to sea. It was 
little to ho wondered at that the .commerce of . New 
Orleans was found to bo seriously impeded by. the 
state of matters, at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
The advance of the tong-ae of land it may be 
mentioned takes place at the rate, of about a: 
hundred feet .per anni-im . .at the South Pass; 
whereas at . the .South-west .Pass,: -whiGh latter is 
the chief enfJEanee, to .the river, the' ri-ver-sediment 
.gains at the .rate' of three hundred feet .yearly. : 

.. The prohlein how. to keep one or . more of the 
tpasaeal open. .for traffic, so as to aRow vessels to 
."enter Or leave tlie .river at all states of the tidoj;. 
has been solved by the ingenuity and , enterprise 
' of", an. American citizen. Captain James B. Ead% 


excavated, and at a time when the Falls -were 
situated at the latter place. 

One of the most remarkable examples of river- 
action, both as regards the extent of the water’s 
■Work, and its rmiformiiy, is found in the 
Rio Colorado of the Western American States. 
This area has been thoroughly and scientifically 
explored by. the Survey of the United States 
Government, and the results of the examination 
testify anmy to, the power of ,running--water as an, 
agent in modifying ; the earth’s crust. In part 
of its course the Rio Colorado runs through 
rooky ra-vinea of immense extent named ‘canons.’ 
The Grand Canon of the Colorado is in itself 
a magnificent spectacle. It is a chasm twohim- 
dred and seventeen miles in length, and with 
an average depth of one mfie, or five thousand 
two hundred feet. This canon cut through rocks, 
is only one amongst .many through which the 
river finds its -way, and at the bottom of -(vhieh 
it appears to the observer above ns a mere sRver 
streak. Wliat, let us ask, would have been the 
opinion of the geologists of former years, had the 
query been put to them concerning the moans 
whereby these great gorges have been excavated? 
The answer would bare borne that the river 
merely occupied the gorges which had been 
formed for: it by some eruptive force. But an 
exammation of me canons shows this opinion to 
he untenable in ' the face of facta. Everywhere 
there are to be seen trace.9 of the river-action on 
■the sides of , the cafions ; at all points, the geologist 

is. met: by evidences of the plain fact that the river 
has actually eroded and -worn out the, gorges 
it has come to_oooupy. 

Are there any circumstances in connection -with 
the Rio Colorado River, it might be asked, which 
serve , to explain the powerM nature of its action 
on the rooks? The answer to this question is of 
the most interesting kind, since it serves to IRus- 
trate a new circumstance in river-aotion, and one 
■which fenders it highly powerful in its effects on 
the earth’s surface. The Colorado is undoubtedly 
a fierce torrent. Within the canons it has a 
fail , or slope of between seven and eiglib feet 
per mile, which: is twenty times as great as 
that, of the Ohio and Mississippi. But running- 
water .alone -wiR hardly^ aoeompRsh a work of 
such magnitude as the Colorado has evidently 
been able to: effect. Hence, when the geologist 
surveys the Colorado more closely, he notes that 
its work and power are largely due to the quantity 
of sand: . -and like debris it : carries down, and 
which borne .along with: its currents, servo like a 
natural saw of file, to wear and eat out the rocks 
; over ;which:it runs, The immense .power of sand 
home by running-water, : as an agent in eroding 
rocksj is ;thns deafly demonstrated. But the sand 
must be present In . proper quantity, that its work- 
may he thoroughly; accomplished. There must 
neither he too much .nor too little sand in the 
river, if its work is to he thoroughly performed.. 
Too much sand wiR: block up its currents and 
impede its work, wiR lie .in its bed, and, iviU! thus 
protect the rooks, instead :of contributing to , their 
wear. , Too little::eand ■’wlR he swept onwards and 
leave no .impfeasion on the river-course. Hence, 

it, is when the rivef, as is the, case with the Colo-, 
rado, possesses just .that modicum of sand whi&h 
it eanlreep moving -with dire "effect to the rocks, 
that the wear and tear. prooeed::mpst q-aicMy; and 
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rebuke, but crept into bed submissively, Und 
after a time, feigned sleep. She was glad that 
ber; aunt suspected iiatliing. The note bad not 
been: intended for the accepted lover, bitt fcr 
Tal Strange. To be compelled to stillness, to lie' 
unbound, yet fettered by the eye of affectionate 
•watobfiilness, whilst the storm of feeling heaves 
the . soulj and the soul strives to stir the body 
as the wind heaves the sea, to srtftbr the torments 
of anxiety, of remorse, of despised or, uafruitM 
love, and yet to feign sleep and make ho sign, 
is an agony added to an agony. 

: Miss Luoretia stuck to her post, gallantly, and 
embroidered and watched with much combined 
industry and vigilance. She was of course with- 
out an idea of the restraint her preseiioc inflicted, 
and in her kindly heart regarded herself as ah 
immixed blessing. Val in the meantime was 
settling down into the waters of de.spondenoy ; 
but before absolutely surrendering himself lor 
lost, he determined to make one more : essay. 
So he wrote again ; and this time, feaidng and 
almost hoping that the last note might have 
miscarried, he gave the bearer definite instruc- 
tions. 

‘You are sure you know Miss Jolly's maid, 
Richards 1’ 

‘Yes, air,’ said Richards. He was a romantic 
middle-aged person, a little given to drink in 
lonely hours, and much addicted to the , perusal 
of imaginative Uteraturo of a certain type. He 
had been known to weep above his whisliy-ahd- 
Water, and the woes of Lady Ella, in that, tender 
romance ‘Her Golden Hair,’ in the Boudoir 
Journal; and he was beginning in his ridlculouB 
old head to make romances ibr his employer, 
and was interested in the intrigue. ‘I seeh. the 
young person once before at Miss Jolly’s in town 
— the helder Miss Jolly, sir.’ 

‘Very well.,’ returned his master. ‘Take that 
note, and give it to the maid. A.sk her to give 
it to Miss Jolly when she is alone— not the 
elder Miss Jolly, mind.’ . 

‘ Certainly not, sir,’ said the observant Riobards. 
Val, wlio found the clandestine business oppressive, 
could almost have kicked the body-servant for 
his ready appreciation of the condition of affairs. 
.Don Giovanni seems to have had no compunctions 
about taking LeporelLo into consultation ; and all 
Vanbrugh’s dashing young gentlemen are at home 
in the confidence of their valets; but Val was 
a gentleman of hioer notions, and found no 
pleasure in impai'ting .the , secrets of his soul 
to, Mr Richards.: He glared angrily, therefore, 
at that sympathetic menial, and briefly bidding 
him , do as he was told, turned his back upon him. 
It 13^ an old-world: story , that when the master 
marries the , mistres.s, the man weds the maid, 
and Mr Richards .had . lived until :hia time had 
come.,’ Miss , Lucretia’s niaid, .now devoted ’chiefly 
to .Coiistance’s serviBej Was a bright little bninette, 
with a .pretty figure and a neat foot, i'a peachy 
. cheek; and Sparkling eyes ; and she : Wore that 
modest and ijeoonimgv dreas .Of , :female , seivitude 
which . ladies might copy with advantage : to their 
Ibolcs, ; If :, the ;thiok-;set hazel . Were , dying from 
Richards’s topmost: head, : and the hateful oro.w 
.had already trodden the corners of liis eyes, he. 
had still a heart, and he was still a bachelor. 
He had saved a little money. He knew of a 
piibHo-hpuse,:. a:, really : respectable : ooEceni, ; in 


whose mame deserves to be handed: do-wn to 
po.sterjty aS:a true benefactor of his’ own and 
other lands. Seizing upon the idea that the river 
keepis its own course clear so long as! the rush 
of water, confined between banks, is great. Captain 
Eads resolved to simply extend the banks of the. 
South Pass, BO as to secure the req^iiisite How and 
force of water. After much opposition, Eads at 
length obtained government consent and permis- 
sion in 1875 to carry out his scheme. He thereupon 
constructed a series of ‘jetties’ or extensions of 
the river-banlcs of the ^outli Pass, by, means of 
willow-frame.s, which were duly sunk in the 
river, and which the river itself filled and coated 
with sediment, thus rendering the whole struc- 
ture solid. The work was completed on July 9, 
1879, with the result that a new channel thirty 
feet deep, seven hundred feet wide at its surface, 
and two hundred feet wide at bottom, had been 
constructed. This channel is kept clear by the 
‘scour’ of the river itself; the Mississippi has 
thus been rendered navigable at aU states of the 
tide; , and a ; great commercial success has been 
attained through a persevering study of the con- 
ditions wherewith Nature secures her own ends 
in the: matter of river-action. 

: , The study of rivers is thus seen to be fraught 
with instruction and interest, not only for the 
general reader, but for the student of ime earth’s 
structure and history. Many an interesting 
chapter in the world’s history can be written by 
aid- of the geological information supplied by 
tbe river and its work ; and there can he no 
bettor introduction to geological science itself 
than 'U study of river-action, as a preliminary to 
the understanding of some of the changes which 
this world of ours is ever undergoing. 


VALENTINE STRANGE. 

A STORY or THE PRIMROSE WAT. 

CHAPTER XXXV. — ‘COMES OVER HERE TO SEE OON, 
- AND FINDS HIMSELF TOO LATE.’ 

Constance did not appear at the breakfast-table 
next morning ; and Miss Lucretia, in answer to 
inquiries, shook her curls with a world of young- 
lady-Hlie emphasis , at Gerard, and declared that 
the poor darlii^ was quite worn out: by excite- 
ment, had passed a broken night, and was now 
happily asleep. Gerard was sheepishly discom-,, 
fited: by this intelligence, since he, in: Miss 
Lueretia’s eyes, was the evident source of .'mis- 
chief. The old lady sat blit a little time : at 
breakfast, and withdrew to keep watch "and; 
ward over the sleeper. To her surprise,’ the 
young lady was seated in her peignoir at a table,, 
writing,: She huddled away the paper guiltily 
on . her : . aunt’s entrance, and locked it in a; 
writing-deslc 

‘You. silly child,’ said Aunt Lucretia ;with 
mild _ severity, ‘you will spoil him if you write; 
to him every half-hour when you cannot see 
him. Go to bed. You are quite flushed. ; You 
have ' had ‘ a had night, and you must sleep. I 
ahaB<»b;fh^- my work here, and sit beside you 
unial yo.u do it. And I shall keep guard over 
you until you are fit to get up again.^ 

The lovely cjqfaulter made no answer to .this 
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■wHch, as landlowi, it miglit be pleasant to settle 
down to tlie otium cum dignitate. The lespectahle 
concern would want a landlady to brighten it.; 
and why— cried Biehards’s heart aloud within 
him— should this charming little creature not 
he rescued from the restraints of a Servant’s 
life? .;So Bioliards, bent on his master’s pro- 
sperity; did also a little love-making on his own 
account. In short, like a good Servant, he identi- 
fied himself with his master’s oaiise. But inex- 
orable Fate makes no allowance for good intentions 
if you steer your barque , on the rocks, and the 
valet’s shipwreck involved the master’s. Of all 
delusive coquettes, Fortune is the most delusive 
and the most coquettish, and she must needs at 
once , throw little Selina in the way of romantic 
Eichards. Now, it stood to reason that if 
Eichards at once intrusted his master’s note to 
the maiden’s care, he would have less chance of 
prosecuting his own suit than if he delayed the 
delivery a little while. 

‘ Good-morning, miss,’ said Eichards. 

‘ Good-morning,’ replied Selina ; and since 
Eichards occupied the greater part of the way, 
she stood still. Eichards, like other people, 
began to find the art of conversation more diffi- 
cult than he had fancied it. But it seemed alto- 
gether safe and politic to say that it was beautiful 
weather for the time of year. Selina agreed to 
that proposition amiably enough, but evinced, a 
discouraging desire to get by and go about her 
business. 

‘ You haven’t been long in Paris, have you?’ 
asked the middle-aged valet. 

‘Longer than, you have, if it’s the school of 
politeness they say it is,’ answered the maid. 
‘You needn’t take up the ’ole of the corridor.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t ha’ stopped you, my dear,’ pleaded 
Mr Eichards, ‘ only I VI got somethinlc important 
to say.’ , 

‘well, say it then,’ responded the damsel pertly. 

‘ My dear, hxdeeill’ 

In. oratory, the best of aB rules is to have 
something important to say, and to say it. But 
Eichards was not an orator, and the appeal took : 
him somewhat at a disadvantage. ‘Very good 
orators, when they are out, will spit,’ said 
Eosalind ; ‘ but for lovers, laoldng matter, the 
cleanliest shift is to kiss.’ Mr Eichards had 
never studied Shakspeare ; hut he followed his 
recipe, or strove to follow it. But as, with the 
slow grace , of middle age, he essayed to circle 
the jimp and : taper form before him — with 
insinuating air, bent, downwards,: and had almost 
won Ms purpose, swift and sudden, the damsel 
slapped , his face, .first on: one side and then on 
the other, , : and hounding past him, rapidly tra- 
versed the corridor and disappeared. The dis- 
comfited Eichards .prowled about in vain for a 
second sight of.:th 0 :soornful beauty. Little SeHna 
might have resented -his advances in any case:; 
but it is .within the narrator’s knowledge that 
a gentleman out of livery, who resided, when his 
master was in town, in Ghesterfield Street, had 
saved a little money, ; and knew a ;]3ublic-house, 
and was of : opinion that Selina: would make a 
capital landlacfy. : The : Ghesterfield Street gentle-: 
man had breathed his moving story in. the maiden’s. 
ear. Selina was ‘ engaged.’ 

So VaTs second note , miscarried ; and. Eiohards; 
being interrogated, made -false declaration: coni. 


cerniig it, and said it Was delivered ; hoping, like 
others who have failed, to make failure good 
before he -could he detected.. All that day, the 
wretched valet pervaded the corridor, with the 
note lying on his conscience like a weight, and 
once meeting. Selina, implored her to stay but for 
a moment. But she, with head in air, went by; 
and: he,, like the parent in Mr Oam|)beirs pioem, 

. ‘ was . left : lamenting,’ Then the miserable : man, 

. being :a person of no resoiu’ces, burned Val’s letter, 
and rvrote by that evening’s post in application 
for a vacant ‘place,’ and so prepared to escape 
the day of reckoning. He was the readier to do 
this that he was a bad sailor, and had been com- 
pelled to live at sea so much of late, that the 
possession of a stomach had become a burden to 
him. 

No response to Val’s second appeal. She 
scorned him, then ? Had he not deserved to be 
scorned? She had told him that she did hot 
care for him ; and he, in his vanity, had believed, 
in spite of her protestations, tluit she "loved 
liim. Well— he was rightly served. So the cold 
fit followed the hot, and in due time again the 
hot fit followed the cold. . He had been so desirous 
of escaping Gerard hitherto, that he had remained 
ahnost a prisoner; but now, growing reckless, he 
wandered uneasily about the building, and siid- 
denly encountered Eeginald. He professed great 
preoceupatioii of maimer, hoping , to go by tih- 
noticed ; but being hailed, he turned, and Vith 
well-acted surprise, cried : ‘ HiBo ! ■ What brings, 
you in Paris?’ 

‘Oh, we’re all here,’ returned Eeginald, linking: 
his arm in Val’s. ‘I heard : from Lnmby that 
you had come back again. , What an extraordinary;, 
chance by wMch you faimd those papers, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘Yes, it was curious,' said Val, striving after 
a casual air — ‘very curious.— And so you’re aB 
her& areyott? How’s the governor?’ : 

‘ Oh, as usual,’ said the little man, with unflBal 
carelessness. 

: ‘And your sister ? ’ 

‘ Pretty weB,’ was the answer. - Eeginald made 
no account of: female headaches. 

, ‘You spoke of Gerard, just now,’ said Val. .^Is 
fie here?’ 

‘Of course,’ the little man responded— ‘of 
course. Directly you gave him the papers; he 
came racing over here. When that feBow Gorliug, 
bolted and the smash came, the.flrst thing :Gerard , 
did was to go to Constance and teB her about it, 
leaving her to cry-offi She has been a good deal 
cut up, and of course they ’ve made it tm again.— , 
Seen Ohaiunont in Toto-chez-Tata l^No^ it ’s the 
best thing here.’ Eeginald; lilce : the : rest, had 
been , misled by his sister, ;He. had indeed : had 
some clue to the maze in which .she> walked, hut 
he had lost it. Her second acceptance ; of Gerard 
was unforced and ::froontaneDU5, , .and he supposed ■ 
she was pleasing herself, and , that Valentine; . 
Strange had been vain enough: to deceive himself, 
.But wibugh he could ,:aot:: understand his sister,; 
the little :man 'wa8:. keen enough to make out ; his : 
,eompanion’3.5conditidn.: ;: ‘ Will you come to see 
Chaumont to-night?’ he asked. 

‘ No,’ said Val hurriedly ; ‘ I am engaged. , I 
must be off at once. How long do you stay 
here?’ 

' We leave : to-morrow morning,’ said Eeginald. 



‘We sliould liaTB gone 'bade to-day, . but for mine., ,I don’t tbinlc be’s bappy.—I didn’t.mean 
Gerard’s coming.’ to interrupt you. Wliat about tbe first time we 

‘ Eemember me to all of tbem,’ Baid Val ligb-tly. met?’ 

‘I must be off. Good-bye, old man. I sliall . ‘Do you remember.a visitor that evening?’ 
see you in town sliortly, I daresay.’ . He sbook ‘No.— Ab. yes. The Yankee fellow, who threw 
hands with nervous haste, and ran rapidly down- bade Val’s money, because Val supposed that he 
stairs. The little man, drumming with Hs fingers might have peeped into yonr letter.’ 
on the top of his hat, looked after him thoughts ‘That’s the man,’ said Gerard. ‘Do you know, 
fully. ' I shrewdly suspect that Yankee to be one of the 

‘ Didn’t want to see me,’ he mused. ‘Wallcing finest fellows alive?’ And Gerard, with mnoh 
languidly and apparently without a purpose, when enthusiasm and some humour, told the story of 

I mot Mm, and in a dreadful hurry now. M-m-m. -wrin, 1 

Hasn’t got over it yet. ■ Comes over here to sec 
Con, and. finds himself too late, 
for him, poor , beggar ; 1 

like tliat, if ever L fall in love, I ’ll try to hide 


Hiram’s clandestine benefaetions. With thehonest 

. fervour natural to youth, Eeginald declared that 

A.j. I’m very sorry Hiram was a brick, and protested loudly that 
but if over I am taken something should be done to reward gratitude. , : 

^ 1 _ i ^ ^ ' ■’* ‘I don’t think it’s a common virtue,’ said 

the symptoms ; and if the young woman doesn’t Reginald ; ‘and where yon find it, I think the 

. .. ... X — ■>-- 11-- And indeed 

the young” woman.’ “ ” there are few of the virtues which are less inclined 

Val’s persistence: in a cause so evidently lost to be solitary. The two agreed to take advantage 
seemed a little, disgraceful and unmanly, and even of their passage tlirough London to call upon 
to Val himself it wore that complexion at times. Hiram. They had hut a few hours to spare ; but 
The matter . appeared to be growing hopeless not being ‘ hindered bjr other business, they drove 
enough now,- and it seemed that Constance had Strandwards, and alighted at the restaurant, 
resolved to' hold no communication ■with him; If When they entered, Hiram was deftly distribirting 
she "^ere so resolved, Val was not yet so far gone a pile of plates before a tableful of himgry guests, 
that he could not see his way to the final cure He recognised Gerard at once, and bowed to him 
of love." It -was his belief that she had cared for ■svith the waiter’s gesture of welcome, and having 
him, wHch had so dangerously drawn him on all disposed of the hungry tableful, hurried to the 
along ; and he felt now that if he could but con- new arrivals. 

vinca himself that he had been mistaken, he could ‘Good-day, sir,’ he said to Gerard. — ‘Good-day 
go away and take his punislunent lilce a man. to you also, mister. I had the pleasure of seein’. 
But if he could, he would have a last glimpeof you, sir, I remember, when Mr Lumby sent me 
her before goiiig for ever into the desert. So he on a message to Valentine Strange, Esijuire. You 
■went to see Toto-ckez-Taia, and sitting in a dusky was in the billiard-room in that gentleman’s 
corner of the house, he watched for. Constance, mansion. — What shall I have the pleasure of 
Had he. looked to the stage and listened, he might bringin’ you, gentlemen ?’ They had not eaten 
have found a reason for her absence ; but anyhow a meal since leaving Paris, ten hours before and 
she did not come, and the fascinating Ohaumont they were each ready for a beefsteak. Hiram 
tripped and smiled and warbled, and Val heard bustled about and brought up the steaks in 
nothing and saw nothing but misery and stupidity, prime order, tender and Juicy, flanked by floury 
Paris . laughed and applauded. - Val for once potatoes, crisp little loaves, and the foaming 
thought the Parisian judgment nothing worth, tankard. 

Reginald was there alone, with no eyes for any- ‘And now,’ said Gerard, ‘when you can spare 
tiling but the stage, and Strange got away imno- a moment, I want to speak to you.’ In a little 
ticed. He saw Mr Jolly and his party leave the while, Hiram found a lull iu the demand for 
hotel next , morning, and, himself unseen, watched edibles and potables, and presented himself 
Gerard and Constance as they drove away. In the before the friends. ‘What sort of a berth have 
evening, he disconsolately followed, and orriviug you here?’ 

in London, learned that they had all gone down to ‘Wall, sir,’ returned Hiram, ■with the tone of 
the: Grange. Well, he would go to Brierham, and a man who declines to commit himself, ‘it’s the 
there might meet with her. Let Mm only learn bridge that’s kerryin’ :iue over a strip of time’s 
that she was hap|)y, and he would be content tide, and I haven’t got anything to say agenit’ ■ 
.fl’he unsophisticated credulity, of the human ‘Nor much for itj eh?’ said Reginald. 

Conscience is a thing to wonder at .Wl life long ^ ‘ Yes, sir,’ returned Hiram ‘ lots lor it But 
a man may lie to it, and it: wiU believe him in it ain’t the sort of theme to stimulate eloquence^ 
spite of countless detections. Val’s new. fraud was and that’s a fact It’s greasier than I likei fof 
harmless and natural enough. Bo much may be one tiling.’ 

adrmtted.^^.^^ .. .‘Would yon care to ohange.it?’ asked Gerard... : 

In the course of their journey to London, Gerard -‘Well, mister,’ responded the cautious Hiram, 
and Reginald had a talk which resulted in amove- ‘that depends. I don’t want to leap out o’ the 
mfeat important to this story. fryin’-pan into the streets.’ 

“Do yon remember the first night we met?’ ‘Would you like to take service?’ 
afeked Gerard. _ ‘And go about in a pea-green vest and have 

a ...Slid; Reginald, ‘It ■was at Val Strange’s.’ my head: floured? ’inquired Hiram with, deoisiom 
stehed ‘Poor Val’ imder his breath; but ‘No, sir; I sliould not.’ He looked a little 
I'who had ears lOce a fox, overheard the offended at the suggestion. 1 

‘No; thank you,’ said Gerard; ‘I don’t want 
unsuspicious Geroi-d. a flunkey. If I offer you a post, I shall not 
ask you to have your head floured. But I want 
ihat s said the little man — ‘not a smart faitMul man, whom I pan -trust ; a handy 


want me. I’ll try my hardest not to want soil is likely to be generally good. 

flan wniviQn ^ f.llArA nVA fAW r»f f.llA vivtllPS wIiIaIi 
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.a twinkle, of his loeady foreign ayes, ‘he is. the 
best servant I ever had, and I should he sorry to 
lose hiin.’ 

The two friends laughed at this; .and the 
restaurateur, . pleased at the auocesa of liis little 
Jest, laughed also. 

‘He is honest?’ said Gerard. , 

‘As I have found him,’ said Ms employer, ‘as 
the day.’ 

Sober?’, 

‘Remarkably. He is. good fellow,’ declared 
the. festaurateuiv returning to Ms joke ; ‘and . I. 
am sorry to say it, if it is to lose me my HiraM 
'Search.’ 

^ You don’t obj ect to his bettering his position ? ’ 
asked Gerard. 

‘No, sir,’ the foreigner answered heartily. ‘He 
is good fellow. He will get on.’ 

On the strength of this, Hiram was recalled, 
prelinainarics were completed ; and the Waiter 
lol’inally gave his employer a Week's notice. , It 
was agreed that he should present himself at 
LiimbyHaUin complete readiness to enter upon 
his duties. 

‘You win have a good servant, sir,’ said the 
little foreigner. 

‘ And I shall have a good master,’ said Hiram. 

‘I thought you had no masters,’ said Gerard, 

‘ you Americans ? ’ 

‘ If you call beef mutton, it don’t alter ' the 
flavour mnch,‘ responded Hiram; ‘and when. I 'in 
in a country, I reckon to try to, speak ^ to 
language.’ 

‘Oh,^ said Gerard, ‘and how many languages 
do you speak?’ , 

‘I sham’t take the cheer for lanmiages at nary 
one of : your universities yet awhUe,’ returned 
Hiram ; ‘but I ’ve spent five years in the Lee-vant, 
ahclT’ye picked up a bit o’ five or six— -Rrenoh, 
Italian, Spanish, Greek, German, and a smatterih’ : 
of . Turkish. I can talk any one of ’em fit . to ho 
smiled at : hut 1 can’t read one, wuBs luck.’ 

, ‘QerMd,’ said, Reginald when the two were 
outside,', ‘it’s my oinnion that Mr Search is a 
jewel’ 

■‘I. think SO: too,’ said Gerard; ‘but we shall 
see.’ . 

; The week sped by rajudly ; and Hiram at the 
appointed hour appeared at Lnmby HaU. In 
less than a week after the date of his appearance, 
the cook and the upper-housemaid, who were 
both comely young women, and had hitherto 
been clo.se compamons, qnarreRed .over . Mm.:: 
‘Ladies,’ said Hiram, having observed this, and 
desiring to live at peace, ^ ‘ I feel myself kind of 
shaking down in tins charmin’ society -of yoimi._ 
After a rovin’ life, how sweet , is dormestia felioity !' 
The view of the feminine ohaa’aoter .wMch iy 
have afforded me Bence I first entered the . present 
abode. of bliss, has: sort of orystalised : the notions:, 
of matrimony wMch'up to that time, were .floatin’ 
in my souk 1 ’U ask you to excuse the poetry ; 
but that’s the feet.- And in consequence of the 
impression prodooced- upon my mind . by you twO: 
ebarmin’ anpls, I am aoin’ to get married.’ 

‘ Indeed,, Search, said to npper-honsemaid. 
She was a '.confageoua woman, . and .liore the blow 
stonily. The cook was hors de cotahat. ‘May 
we bask,*' said the upper-housemaid, ‘who is to 
’appy bride ? ’ 

air so flatterin’ as to 
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call her,’ returned Hiratti, ‘ will next week assoom. the number of tints in use. The seven colours 
a position in the hon.seliold of Mr Jolly.’ ol the rainbow axe now subdivided into twenty- 

This was true. Hiram bad already interested two thousand shades, of which two hundred are 
Gerard in his sweetheart’s fortunes, and little alone. The lawyer spared no pains 

Mary was elected as Constance’s maid. accomplish his purpose; and in one way a 

"■ — ~ ’ layman has an advantage over others, for he is 

: HR SAL YI ATI’S GL ASS-WORKS. not fettered by traditions, and is ready without 

m 1 i j? it. 1 1 1 • "1 1 -1* prejudice to take up. what is .new and original, 

Tra last of the grand palaces haying been hinlt of ^ discoveries very genS-ali; 

llXLu tilO : iCSp'LujllC of i' G 111 C 0 tOlTCllGd tJlG 

senith of her glory and greatness, she thenceforth. « goia' paste which almost always formed 
began to declnie The arts and art-mdustne of the old mosaics, wk said by 

for wbmh she, had hRherto been famous, shared J 

her ^U, and gradt^ly sank into de<^y ; whde ^ ^ 

me old masters of Venetian mosaiCv wiiose worJes . t . f, . 

. ; , , . T T XI ^ J n -u 1 fJ- very simple manner by placing a very thin 

survive to tins day, finding that tlie world had ^ . n*^ ® X 

, '1 r V j X j plate of gold on a sheet of glass, covering it with 

no longer any work for them, died out and ^ ° ^ ® „ 3 • 

^ ® xj A -VT XT.- ^ IT ^ 3. thinner sheet of the same, and then fusing 

became extinct, hlor was this all: for their x xi v. mi • i, x i 

X T 1 -xi XT- T XT. X if • fue three together. Ihis process has not been 
secrets died with them, and the art of mixing « ^ ® -xi -f i 41 -t ‘ 

and: colouring glass afto the maimer of the old with silvexy and the siliyr 

masters was entirely lost to their posterity. pM e, so ar as we e awm’e, as yo o o 

mi, 'i ii if XI -T.! ‘ 1 1 discovered. A few years after the work had 

: The mass-^blowers of the neighbouring island , . , . , j A a i i? tt- a x 

if nr ^ 1-T j £ T. -u XX 4i_ xT.^ been taken in hand, the Academy of Fine Arts 

of Murano did not fare much better than those , . % xi x mv ci 1 • x-j 

of Venice; for their once extensive workshops “ announced that Dr Salviati’s colours 

dwindled down into a few poor huts, and that 
which had once raidied as In art, s^nk down 

into a common handicraft, dragging out a miser- *“*'*•, raw mateml was 

able existence ; while the glass-Skltm of England. ^ unexpected difflculties 

and Bohemia easUy drove them from the market ““f to the method of using at. The old 
even & their own knd. “f copied 

It was when things were at this very low ^t by bit,_pu tmg each cube of glass at once into 
ebb, that Dr Salviati, a native of Vicens^ who iu_ the wall; but they were not .mere- 

had studied the law in Padua, and had had a ^^rvile ?opyists ; amto^ the contrary ; , they were 
good practice in Venice for twenty years, chanced artists, the only difference being That they 
one day to come across ‘George 4 nd’^ 'novel, paiuted ^with glass _ ins ead of with . the brush. 
Les Maiires Mosc^^s, in which she describes the Men siioh as these mth their skill and^experience , 
brilliant period of the Venetian picture-mosaics. as tlieir ability, were not to be conjured 

" It, is weE known that the five domes of St the ground even in Italy,:wher6 art is 

Mark’s were once adorned inside with glorious ®aid to he indigoiious ; but necessity is evet the 
pictures ;in glass-mosaic on a gold ground. The of mvention, and Dr Sal-yiati contrived 

pictures themselves were well-nigh indestructible ; ^ producing the mosaic pictoes, which, 

but, most unfortunately, the building which con- I’®'® immense advantage over tlie old one, and, 
tained them rested on a very unstahle founda- insures the most faithfuh reproduction of the 
tion-; the vaulted domes were the first to sink, figmal design, as the vvork does, not need to he 
and parts of the mosaic cracked and feE out. on the spot or on an unsteady scaffolding. 

There: had already been some talk of. repairing previously the case;^ and it is no longer’ 

these pictures 5 .but no one was bold enough to the copyist to he an almost greater 

make the attempt j and in 1869 fresh lamentations who makes the design, As only 

were raised over the continued decay of : such .^^^ttired, the work can be done 

valuable works of . art. It waa .just at this time ^ rate, and may be more exteu- 

that Br Salviati’s interest had been awalmned in ■ ■ i i ' 

art-genius la heredity, ^t looked through j^eans of a sharp hammer and anvil, he divides 
W: ; §wen. ,bp of the old Eepublic, m which his pancakes of, coloured glass into small dice,' 
-me names of the best masters were formerly measuring a centimHre — a little over ono-tliird 
ktsied, and then made inqiiEies in Venice and of an inoh^each,: way, and then places them bn 
;Mi®ano,:. where at length he had the pleasnre of the -picture, matching each : tint : and shade with. 
..discGvemg: oertaiu descendants of the two famous the utmost exactness. When the design is entirely . 
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■wori; is of; such a lasting nature, that its value 
was soon generally: recognised. Scarcely twenty 
years have passed since tlie revival of the art, 
and already specimens of Salviati’s glass mosaics 
are to be seen throughout the civilised .world 5 
for, e.xample, in the new Opera-house in Paris; 
Parliament Buildings, Washington ; Kensington 
Museum ; Windsor Chapel ; the Catliedrala of 
: Aix-la-Oliapelle and Torofllo ; the Rotimda of. the 
Tienua Universal Exhibition, &o. ; to say nothing 
of the private, mansions and palaces which m.ay 
he seen thus adorned throughout Europe, in Cairo 
/and Alexandria, and even, in the giant cities of 
: the West. 

The astonishing success which had attended 
his efforts, induced Salviati in 1862 to consider 
the possibility of reviving the glass-manufacture 
of Murano, which had fallen into a state of 
such dismal decay ; and to tliis end he ran- 
sacked old churches, castles, and museums, to 
find some of the ancient Venetian models; his 
idea being that the first thing necessary was to 
accustom the eye of the glass-blower once more 
to beauty of form, and that then his artistic skill 
and feeling would revive spontaneously. It was 
quite certain that glass itself had not altered 
during the lapse of centuries, and was just as 
ductile, just as plastic: in its red-hot state, as 
ever it had, been m the days of the Doges. And 
here let it he, noted that glass-making in Venice 
is . ' a , very different thing from glass-making in 
England , and Bohemia. , Qlass-cutting, which is 
so extensively practised in both these countries, 
is quite unknown in Murano, as are also painting 
and gilding. The Venetian glass-hlower models 
Lis article entirely while the glass is in a state 
of fusion, and has nothing more to do with it 
when it has cooled. He never puts the colour 
on afterwards, but mixes it in the liquid paste ; 
and he has to complete the most elaborate articles 
in . a few minutes — every second being valuable, 
as the , glass would become brittle if allowed to 
Oool.:rapidly, and if kept too long out of the 
annealing oven. , It is therefore essential that 
' the Aye and hand of the workman be trained to 
the utmost precision ; for though he may find 
no great difficulty in making a dozen wine-glasses 
of .exactly the, same height and size, with nothing 
but his eye to guide him, it requires a very high 
degree of skill as Well as artistic feeling to enable 
him to bring out aU the delicate lines and curves 
equally, considering the rapidity with which he 
is' obliged to work. ■ ■ ' , ' , , 

The ; Bohemians and the English, again, make 
their ; Crystal glass, of very, decided colours, sxich 
. as the Venetian glass cotLld. not stand, its paper- 
lllce delicacy and elegance requiring much more 
aerial tints, if : form and colour are to he harmo- 
nised as they should be. Every .furnace in Murano 
is accordingly surrounded by a regular laboratory, 
where the . msthetios, of colour are carried to such 
a wonderful; degree of perfection, that a visit to 
Dr . Salviati’s extensive premises in the Palazzo ' 
Swift sends one home amazed at the beauty' and 
variety of the flower-like tints employed. , All 
is brilliant, but ; nothing is glaring, and eveii: tlie , 

: ruhy-glass, which owes its peoidiar brilliancy to , 
an admixtoe of gold, shimmers with subdued ; 
radiance. Endless experiments have been neces-- 
;B£iry before certain shades of icolour could he ■ 
obtained, and: there has been , considerable diffi- 


culty in reproducing among others the opal glass 
of the old Venetians, which has no vidue at all 
unless it has a tinge or rather suspicion of red 
playing tlirough it. The play of light, which is 
often surprisingly heautiml, depends in great 
measure upon the thickness of the glass, which 
requires the most careful regulation; 

.With regard to form, it nnist Tee admitted that 
Salviati .sometimes overshoots his mark ; there is 
a eertaiu hyper-delicacy about some: of, his clrihk- 
ing-glasses, wliioh look not merely : fragile but 
weak, and one feels uncomfortable in the, presence 
of such super-sensitive 'articles. . Some of , the 
showy glass chandeliers, too, are as .much over- 
loaded, with leaves, flowers, and ornamentation, 
as a German inn on a ffite-day. 

Another highly decorated article, which must 
disturb the peace of mind of its owner, is the 
Venetian mirror, which is actually made in 
Belgium, and only sent to Murano to he adorned 
with its Wreath Of flowers. It is iinpossihle 
to help thinking of the unfortunate housemaid 
I whose duty it will be to keep it dean, and one 
foresees that some fine day her duster will catch 
in the prickly leaves and blossoms, and then dorvn 
the whole thing will go with a crash. 

It is hai’dly possible to describe the , process 
of modelling, any more than that of painting 
and carving. The visitor ..sees a workman dip 
his blffivpipe : into the molten , glass, and ' take 
thence a, shapeless Imnp, which a few dexterous 
touches and: a little breath convert into .aii ex-, 
quisite little sea-horse, a vase, or a filigree glass, 
Which looks exactly as if it had been, woven - 
but how all this is done he cannot say, for it ’ 
looks hko the result of magic. Larger articles 
require re-heating, and this has to bS: done , with, 
extreme caution, lest their shape should be,, 
spoilt. 

We may mention by the way, that most of, the : 
precious and: semi-preoious stones are imitated , 
at Mtirano, and are bought by the Arab merchants, . 
who ; sell them ’to the negroes, : A handful of 
common, glass mixed with certain earths and , 
colours will produce what are to all appearance 
splendid specimens of ^ate and malachite. 

' But, to return to Dr Salviati. The most difficult 
part of his enterprise has been, not the re-disoovery , 
of the secrets of the old masters, but the prosaic ' 
business matters inevitably connected with the 
establishment of his young art-industry. There: ■ 
is nothing of the tradesman about him ; if : there, : 
had: been, if he had begun by calculating . his; 
chances of ' success from a commercial point of 
view, he would probably soon have given, up the 
whole thing. Instead of calculating, however, ' 
he experimented, and. so it happened that itt;186,6, 
he found that the whole of has : very respectable 
fortune had been turned into glass. , Thereupon, 
John Bull : came to:: the rescue,: and an; En^ish : 
Company : was , formedj nuth Dr .Salviati , :as its 
technical diirector, ; but though no, doubt fthis: was 
a great blessing for: poor helpless Murano, it was 
hardly likely that the inventor would look on with ! 
equanimity 'While; the;; large profits won by his 
own: talente’aad;: great: personal saerifiees .flowed 
steadily, into . England. After a while, therefore, he . 
rested; hlsipoBt,: and 'in 1877 founded a business 
of nffi 'iowiv and opened: depots in all the chief , 
■capitals;. of , Buropce. A. number : of his old work- 1 
men gladly returned: to him, while, others: set up 
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for themselves ; and no-w Mtirano ia. once ..again might have thought _ of the beauty of the rushing 
the busy place it was in the olden days, wliile Dr stream ; . a poet might have jingled words to 
Salviati has been loaded with, orders, medals, and match its rhythm ; hut the practical Yorhshire- 
diplomas. man saw in it so much power running to waste ; 

- and after much bargaining, he obtained the xrse 

. of it from the Sb Jaijper Clifford of his time, a 
■ THE 0 L I E E 0 E. D D I A M 0 N D S. youth who was spending his income after the reck- 
^ ™ less fashion of the day, and who was glad to get 

. . OHAPTEE I. . WHAr WE IHOUGHI Off THEM. -the big suni Hugh Thorp lakl down for the 

We were a family of q^uite middle-class people, signing of the lease. The money went in a night 
not in the rank of the Ghffords at all; and yet at Brooks’s; but the mill my grandfather buUt 
our dear father and onr uncles were Sir Arthur stands to this day. 

Clifford’s most intimate friends. That waa how We own a fair, .share of the Clifford estate too, 
we came to know anything about the diamonds, and Uncle Tom is one of the chief creditors who 
Wo lived close to Grange, the grand old home of have claims on the property. I often feel deeply 
the Cliffords. It was a superb old North-west of for the Cliffords, heo.ause we seem to have risen 
England house, set in magmfioent woods, overlook- upon their downfall. And yet the glamour of 
ing the Irish Channel. Thorp Uplands, our home, the old grandeur clings to the ancient house ; to 
was just a rambling place, which had grown with the handsome middle-aged baronet, and his still 
the gro'^h of our family, from the squat farm- beautiful wife; to the Hall, _ with its great 
house where our grandfather, Hugh Thorp, lived shadowy galleries,, where generation after genera- 
in his comfortable yeomanly style, to its present tion of painted Cliffords look down from the 
condition,, when it might he termed a ‘com- walls upon the decay of. the family. But espe- 
modious Tesklenco ;’ not the least pretentious, cially does the magic linger over the ancient chest 
hut oh I so snug, with its long passages and im- wherein, fast locked in an iron-bound casket, 
expected, staircases, and windows stuck in anyhow, reposed unseen the Clifford diamonds. 

- . Besides our father and mother, there were As children, we used to hear about their 
: six: of ns, Tom, our eldest brother, was in Uncle splendour from our dear mother, who had seen 
. Thomas’s cotton mill, which was situated quite them gleaming in a flaming ring around Lady 
near , our farm; Paul, who was next to him, OHffora’s slender throat, springing in an arch 
was in the navy, a messmate of Jack Clifford, of fire above her gentle brow, and burning on 
Sir Arthur’s second son and our youngest hoy her arms and bosom with a blaze Hke the sun at 
Joe was in Undo Hugh’s warehouse at Liver- noonday. Wonderful things, too, were blent with 
pool. As Tom hved with his uncle at the those magniflcent. Jeivels in our imaginations: 
factory, we girls ruled the roast at Thorp Up- such as the magic gem which lit up a whole 
lands. There were Euth and Naomi, the chamber by its glow, in one of those tales of 
twins; and Olive, my humble self. Every wonder and delight, the Arabian Nights j: Sind- 
day one or other of us went across the pork bad’s Valley of Diamonds, from the same delicious 
to sit with Lady Clifford and read to her volume ; and pictures we had seen of Solomon’s 
for an hour or so; then, if the day were fine, Temple; all which were brought to our minds by 
we would take her out for a walk round the the mere mention of Lady Chfford’s diamonds, 
quaint old garden, or drive her about the lovely They were historic stones too ; for the necklace 
pSk ; for Lady Clifford had no daughters of her and coronet had been in pledge to raise money 
own, and was blind. for the king m the sad times of the Civil Wars ; 

• That .was not the only trial which weighed and the bracelets were a gift of King Charles 11. 
heavily upon the great family of Clifford of to a fair Lady Clifford of his time. Then the 
; Grange, . iThere was a sadness, a blight upon earrings were made of jewels won by an 
them, which shadowed and oppressed, them all; heroic Clifford upon Indian 'hattloflelds in a later 
for they wore. ^poor, miserably poor for -people generation; while the stomacher: was a trophy 
of there. .. condition. I have heard my uncle say gained by another Son of the hous6-4ii3 share of 
that when _all .claims .on the. groat estates were the plunder of a great galloon m the war 

f aid : off, . Sir Arthur Clifford -had scarcely . four with Spain. There were stars and pins and 
undred pounds a year_ to live _ upon, '.Yonng, brooches too ; and local; valuation set down the 
Arthur Clifford, the heir, was in . the- Guards, diamonds, as being wortir a. perfectly fabulous; 
.and Jack, as already mentioned, in the: navy, sum; hut Uncle Thomas used to say they .ivere 
. Only: that Lady , Clifford ' had been an heiress, not worth quite so much as people thought ; and 
the. sons must have done as our_ hoys ; did— ^gone we somehow Mt that he understood their value to ’ 
.into :husinesa. - Uncle Thomas said it would have ;a farthing. One day, when we; were talking, of 
hnfttt the. wisest rthing they : could have done, them, he said abruptly : I. say it is a sin. and a 
.Eefhmai.he was right ; but then Sir Arthnr and shame to keep; so much money , lying idle ; in 
my Lady were old-fashioned folks, proud _ as a box. Twenty thousand pounds-worth of sonse- 
:%USifer,,an.d ;Very tenaciona of old ideM, Irthink less stones locked up, never seeing the light of 
■the- sight of he* son with a pen behind his ear, day, while the Cliffords are in snoh want of 
on an office stool, would have driven money. It is simply madness.’ 
lifford mad. ‘ Oh, Uncle Thomas, ore they worth so much 1 ’ 

rere just yeoman folks a hundred years I cried. ‘I thought they were not so very 
e- _ Thorps ; hut our grandfather was a valuable.’ 

fansdeiM mam He cast his eyes upon ‘Eh?’ he said, turning sharply on mej ‘you 
which summer and winter went have more sense than I gave you credit for. Now, 
babbhng down,, the glen at the back of ‘Thorp’s Euth and Naomi there are iirmly persuaded that 
Eappo, Is .the, house w^, then called. ^ artist those baubles are worth treble what I said.’ 




THE OLIEEOED DIAMONDS. 


Chambers's .Toiimnl, 
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: clay or tw:o ? .. That House of mine is in a sad state 
for •want of a woman: in : it, a'od sHe has sndr a 
way of bringing things into order.’ : 

1 Mother .smiled. ‘Well, I can scarcely spare 
her,’ she said. ‘But as she is not going verylur, 
I suppose I must do without her for a, little.’; 

I was much surprised, IJnola na-^er had 
made such a request before ;; and even to my 
nnobservant eyes, it was plain that : something 
xmderlay the trifling reason he gave for requiring 
my presence. 

‘ vinien do yon wanther to go?’ mother ashed. 

‘Now — to-night, if possible,’ Uncle Thomas 
said ; and when, mother demurred at the sudden- 
ness of the request, father cried from behind 
His newspaper; ‘Yes, yes; let the child go. 
Wliy, it’s only a step.’ And I inew that there 
was some good reason why I should so instantly 
make a change of residence. 

My preparations were not extensive. In half 
an hour, uncle and I were walking slowW along 
the -winding path which led from the Uplands 
to the mills, a servant having preceded me 
with my hox. 

Once well away from the house, uncle stood 
still, and turned me round so that he could see 
my face in the silver light, for the moon was 
almost at the full. ‘Olive,’ he sakh huskily, 
‘I know you are a girl of sense.— Now, don’t 
make any protest, beoanse I have great faith 
in you. I’ye hroixght you do-wn to. my house. 
What for, do you tliimc ? ’ ; 

I said I had no idea. : 

‘Well, then— to entertain an unexpected guest,’- 

‘Unde?’ : 

‘ Yes ; that Unhappy boy,' Arthur Clifford,’ 
Uncle spoke in a tone of deep vexation. ; 

‘ Arthur Clifford ! Why is he not at Grange,? 
What has brought liim home?’. These 'and a 
host of other questions I poured oiit as wd stood 
faceto face in tlie moonlight. . 

: He drew my arm through his, and we. walked 
slowly do-wn the path in sUenee for a fe-w 
minutes, before he answered me. ‘He has come 
home hecausq he is in great trouble,’ said my 
:uncle in a low voice; ‘and he has taken refuge 
•with me because ho dare not face Sir Arthur 
or my Lady.’ 

‘In great trouble?’ I questioned eagerly. 
‘WhatMndof trouble, uncle?’ 

‘ Money trouble.’ 

‘Oh, that is the least of aU; troubles,’! I isaid 
lightly, in my ignorance. 

‘Is it?’ said Uncle Thomas bitterly— “’!is it? 
Child, hoxv little you know 1; No matter. , Tliis 
unhappy' lad has been driven to do,- a: very 
foolish and dangerous thing ::m order to- raise 
money. No-w, ha , feels the: Consequence ; and in 
mortw dread .of ,an exposure;-; flies .to mo. ,,. .Silly 
hoy 11 was: very angry with, him when he came 
this evening— very ; but now I am beginning to 
pity Hm. He -was placed in a very false position. 
Sir Arthur never.; mould have put him in the 
Guards, amongst 'rich young fellows who need 
never give a second thought to what they 
Spend.’ 

‘ What has he clone, uncle ? ’ I asked. 

M may as -well teU you; knowing you to be 
a sensible little girl, and that what I say will 
go-‘mo.:te put his -father’s name on 

a hiS, for three hundred pounds, and now he 


The twins lifted their voices in indimant .pro- 
test. Uncle laughed; and went on : ‘ Yes ; I call 
it a crime of the Glilforda to keep that large sum 
lyhm there -while they are in such need.’ , 

‘But, imole,' I said,: ‘surely things are no worse 
now than they have 'been for some time. The 
Chffbrds do not seem to he in greater need of 
money than usual.’ ,; 

‘Humph ! ’ uncle said, casting a meaning glance, 
at the twins. 

„ I understood , him. He meant that there ■was 
something to be told which would not bear telling 
in the ears of ‘ the children,’ as we still persisted 
in calling our two yo-ungest and prettiest. Taking 
up his hint, I suggested a game of Spoil Mve, an 
old-fashioned pastime, of which our good, kind- 
hearted, hard-headed uncle is exceedingly fond. 

Uncle Thomas has never been married. He 
lives in a cosy unpretentious house close to the 
mills; and brother Tom, as afready mentioned, 
lives with hun. Of ourselves; I may say that I 
am older by three years than the twins, that is 
to say, I was flve-and-twenty past that evening 
when we sat and played Spoil Five, and the 
twins were just twenty- txvo. They were wonder- 
fully pretty girls, and alOce in features, although 
quite diffei’eut in ; colour ; Euth’s hair being a 
deep : russet brown j and Naomi’s flaxen, -with 
just enough , o'f : a warm tinge in it to light it up. 
Both had clear gray eyes ; but Euth’s looked 
darkest, being shaded by very, thick and long 
lashes .the colour of her wa-vy hair. If I could 
choose between them, I should have called her. 
the prettier of the two. She had more warmth 
and colour about her, and certainly she had the 
sweeter disposition ; but every one called Naomi 
the beauty, and sometimes I joined the popular 
opinion, I myself am not a beauty ; I never 
-was. Only just a plump, good-bumoured little 
lass ;, very brown and healtliy-lookiug, with no- 
thing special about my face save aud except the 
Thorp 'eyes. , We all had rather good eyes, and 
mine were no worse than the rest of them. 

, We -were , a very happoy household ; but for my 
own -part, all, the, poetry of life lay at Grange. 
To go up the long winding avenue, under those 
beeches, which were planted in, the days of the 
Eestoration in place of the more ancient ones 
he-wn down by Cromwell’s troopers in the trou- 
blous times-“to enter the grand old hall, where 
once the ‘Merry Monarch’ had banqueted with, 
the young and fair Lady Clifford — to -walk on 
tiptoe through those great rooms, silent and sad, 
hut, so wonderfully suggestive in their faded 
spdendour-^this formed the greatest pleasure, the 
fairest romance, of my young , life. At home 
was , honest prose ; at Grange was an inexliaustihle 
source of poetry and romance. And then dear 
Lady Clifford was so fond of me ! Euth came 
next in her - affections: ; . Naomi last ; not that she ■ 
was not fond of N aomi too ;- hut then, of the three 
of us, Bhe:-was the one -who went least often- to 
read and walk with her. 

- I think: the first wave of the great: tide of 
change which- swept round us and altered every- 
thing, touched us -that-evening as we laughed and 
made merry over our old-fashioned game of SpoH 
Five. .Once it was done, uncle kissed the twins; ! 
hade them good-night ; ,,and then, when they were 
gone, ho tinned to mother. 

‘Frances,’ he said, ‘can you spare-me Olive for (t 
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has not a ha’penny to meet it. . The- hill may fault ; .and now a feeling of half-contempt 
he in Sir Arthii/s hands to-night, for aU we mingled with the pity I had at first felt for 
hnow,’ him. 

‘Three hundred pounds is not such a very ‘ Yes,’ I said coldly ; ‘it is a bad husiness.’ 
large sum is it, uncle 1 ’ I said gently. . “’Pon my word, .Olive, I had no idea it would 

‘Do yon mean that I mi^it give it to him? turn out like this, when I just jotted down 
Eh puss? I can’t say I see my way to that “Bart.” after my name on thp dirty scrap of 
at all,’ uncle replied. ‘No ; I’m , a fool about stamped paper. See here ; I give you my 
some things, I grant you, hut not such a fool honour I wasn’t responsible that day. We had 
aa all that’ been keeping it up rather hard— Pedder and 

I walked beside him silently for a few paces ; Wilcox and one or , two other fellows ; and I ^ 

then lie . spoke again, 
money has done in that family, 
thoughtless youth jnst ruined; and 
stamped his foot on the path—'/ 


‘ Just see what want of Well, the fact is I had been having toe 
Here’s this liquor — don’t look so shocked, my dear 
tij u,ij.il’ — uncle hundreds of fellows do it— and wh( 

— lu.re is a fortmie Shylock came botliering about the cash 

under ns— coal, my girl, coal and iron enough to Mm, in desperation I signed the governor’ 
make the Cliffords millionaires. No capital to to aJsilL’ ^ 
work the mines; no energy to start them; and 
two aa fine lads as ever lived just lost for want 
of money, - while twenty thousand pounds lie if 
idle in ahox I It’s enough to drive a man madj’ re 
' ‘Why don’t you start the mines ; 'i ' 
unola ?:’, I said. ‘ You, have energy enough, and | to 
money too.’ - v ^ 

,‘.Ay, hut not years enough, my girl. _ _ , 

•no ! t l ’Ve got too many irons in the fire as it is. 

—Here we are. Meet the lad as if you knew low hitter voice. 

.hbthingJ- , . i ' ” ^ . 

It. was easier said than done, for, as we entered Such folly 1’ 
the librafy -at the Mills House, Arthur Clifford ‘It strikes me that you are ready, to : blame 
sprang forward eagerly to meet us. I fancied his every one but yourself, Arthur,’ I repdied, for I 
oaimtenance Ml as he saw me; and an instan- was beginning to feel more and more: contempt 
taneoua flash of memory recalled sundry, little for the man as ho: stood there trying to vindicate 
things I had observed between him and Naomi himself. And could our dear Naomi care for 
when he was last amongst us. I remembered, even him ? My heart ached ns I thought of it. 
while I was shaking hands with him and sajdng ‘Well, why , shouldn’t I speak the truth? It 
how surprised I was to see him, that they used was madness of them to let nm mix with a 
to play croquet together a good deal in those days, swell set of fellows without sixpence in my 
and that they danced together whenever oppor- pocket. Look here, Olive — did you ; see the 
tunity offered. Could it be possible there was mother to-day ? ’ 

any kind of understanding between them ? ‘No,’ I answered abruptly. ‘ Ruth was at 

IJnele Thomas had left us together, and for Grange to-day. I am going to-morrow.’ 
a- while neither of us said much. At length ‘Are you?’ His face brightened. ‘See here. 
Artlrar lifted his dark curly head, and said One of those diamond stars of hers , would pay. 
abruptly: ‘I did not expect you to-night, up- all, and set me on my feet. Perhaps you'd 
Clive.’- aScher?’ , - 

‘Did you hot? I suppo.se just as little as I ‘I! ask her to sell her diamonds ? : Arc you 
expected to see you.’ -- - mad?’ 

‘Well, no not in that way, my dear girl I ‘No; not the least hit in the world. ■ I’d 
knew Mr Thorp, would bring some one hack; sell them all, the whole lot, if I had it in 
but,’—-— He stopped short, and, cast a shy my power,’ 

embarrassed look into my, face.: ‘Arthur Clifford, I’m ashamed of you,’ I 

‘You did not expect me:? ’I said laughingly. said haughtily, ami left liim to his own devices. 
‘No ; I did: not.’ ■ ^ — __ — 


‘Oh, Arthur!’ 

‘Ay, you may say so; hut you’d cry louder 
you knew it all.’ He lounged across the 
om to the buffet, poured out half a tumbler 
yourself, I of sherry, drank- it at a draught, and returned 
’ ■ ) the fireside. ‘ I ’ve shocked you terribly, 
I’m sure of it,’ he said, and paused m.oodily. 
No, ‘What tempted the governor to put mo into 
the Guards, I’d lilce to know?’ he asked in a 
' i. ‘It was like flinging a man 
into the Are, and not expecting him to he burned. 
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I was soon, enliglitened as to the nature of the 
duty by a supplementary order brought by the 
midshipman of the watch, and delivered in what 
little Beekford thought a really officer-like style. 
‘ Tail-coats, epaulets, white waistcoats, and swords, 
is the rig for officers going on shore with the 
Admiral, ’sii',* said Beekford. 

‘■VVhat’s.itfor, Becky ?’ I asked. . , 

■ iOh ! a feed, I believe, air, with some of the. 

■by which I understood Mr Beck- 


nigger swells ’ — by which T understood Mr Beck- 
ford to intimate that! was to attend the Admiral 
to a state, banquet given to him by . the repre- 
sentatives of the Hova government at Thma- 
tavii. 

Our good craft H.M.S. Who’s Afraid, had cast 
anchor in Tamatave Bay, Madagascar, a day or 
two before, and towards the end of as jolly a. cruise 
as ever ship had the good fortune to sail ; Tama- 
tave being one of the last places we had to call at 
in the cooler and more southerly latitudes, before 
running up into warmer regions again. 

Most of our hearts and some of our pockets 
stood sadly in need of repair. I was in the piti- 
able condition of suffering from both. 

During the lew days we had been lying in 
Tamatave Bay, I had found time for a cruise of 
inspection on shore, and had succeeded in dis- 
covering good chances of maldng a fairish bag 
of duck in the marshes. I had subsequently 
made all the necessary arrangements with my 
‘opposite number’ for a free afternoon, when, 
as 1 have just described, my pleasant anfcioipa- 
tiont were . shattered at one fell swoop by old 
Blowhai'd opening the wardroom door behind me 
and making the announcement already recorded. 
I believe,. judging by the happy expression the 
old wretch wore, that he took a malicious pleasure 
in extinguishing the one bright spot in my other- 
wise gloomy prospects. 

Half-past three is an awful time for a square 
meal but the Hova government are evidently 
not : of . Sydney Smith’s opinion with regard to 
lunch being ‘an insult to one’s breakfast, and 
an injury to one’s dinner,’ and had fixed upon an 
hoitr which; heaped insult and injury on every 
other meal of the day. i 

Tiaere Was no shirking it ; and half-past two 
saw ITS all: arrayed in. our ‘ war-paiut,’ packed in 
boats, and towed ashore by the tteam pinnace.’ It 
Was . a lovely afternoon in the cool season, 'With 
a light sptitherly monsoon blowing, and a regular 
fleecy : trad Awind sky. About twenty minutes’ 
Steaming of the sturdy : little pinnace brought; 
us to the principal landinAplace of the chief town 
on the west cbcWt of Madagascar. 

It was :i,pparently a grand day amongst the 
inhabitants ot Tamatave. : A large crowd of those 
who had nothing better to do had assembled on 
the strand to see the Admiral and (as: the news- 
papers have dt) his; numerous and , brilliant staff. 
Those ‘who have nothing better to do’ seem to 
form the major part of the population of an 
African town. 

The costume of the natives is simple and inex-, 
pensive ; not being an artist, I cannot say whether’ 
it is picturesque, b'Cit I should say it is cool.enongh. 
It . struck one that the intelligent Malagash had 
flung, himself head-foremost into : a , grass-cloth' 
pillow-case, and had ^succeeded in boring . his 
round woolly black head through: the . closed end 
of it, : and in poking his arms out at the . sides.-.. 
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otlier bfficiftts, tha principal inhaMtants, our 
consul, a missionary gentleman, and ourselves, 
completed tlie party. Tlie Hova gentlemen were 
dressed in sober blade of Parisian fashion of a 
former date. We were received as if We had 
been entering a European court, onr hosts bowing 
profusely. A few of the Hova officials could 
apeak a little Prenoh ; on? could even speak a 
little English as > well—he was, I think, the 
Minister for h’oreign Aifairs. ; 

The nsiml introclnctiona being, over— a thor- 
oughly British method of, shaking hands was 
adopted— small-talk, and very difficult small-talk, 
was attempted. Englishy-French and Madagas- 
cary-Erencli don’t fit in at all well j so, after a 
few remarks which we neither of us understood, 
my Hova friend and I drop|)ed into a mutually 
accommodating plan of ‘Oui, oui,’ and a smile 
after each other’s stuttering attempts. After some 
interesting conversation of this description, we 
took our seats, or rather stood behind them ; for, 
as a sort of preliminary grace, the healths of Queen 
Victoria and Eanavalamanjaka were proposed. 
Certainly the good folks in Madagascar , are , more 
loyal than we are j there is much greater merit 
in thinlcing of one’s Queen when hungry before 
a meal, than after it, when one , is usually — that 
is, if the dinner has been a good one— rather 
inclined to think well and kindly of all. The 
toast was received by all with loud applause, 
though the liqueur in which it was cLrunk was 
pormed out of a hottle looking suspiciously like 
Ciair-oil,’ and tasted like a mixture of lime-juice 
and glycerine. The health-clrinlcing over,, we 
settled down to the real business of the day. 'The 
governor sat at one end of the table, and the 
other end was pretty well filled by the fat jovial 
little Princess— Julie by name. 

There was a long pause after the soup, and an 
uneasy stir was perceptible amongst our hosts. 
There was an oocasiohal inquiry from the gover- 
nor, and a message sent off by a slave ; but with 
no satisfactory result. Our laboured : attempts 
at polite and easy conversation made every minute 
seem an hour, for even I Oui, oui,’ ^rew .a trifle 
uninteresting, after being repeated a few hundred 
times. Things must have been looking serious 
indeed; for in about ten minutes, the governor 
despatched the Chief-Justice to the , kitchen to 
discover the cause of the delay.. He returned 


when one cohsider.s the simple fare they live 
on. . 

Our road lay along the principal street, wmeh 
runs the whole length of the town. 'Tha. hons^ 
on each side are nearly all one-storied wooden 
houses,' occupied hy Pfench residents from 
Mauritius and Bourbon. They seemed cheerful, 
clean, and tidy little hoVtses enough. Om? mode 
of progression may be an e-yery-day sight to these 
good folks ; but the sight of an English Admiral, 
and all his officers in , fuE fig carried shoulder- 
high on apparently, nothing but , two long poles, 
struck me as, rather comical. ’ 

As ■we approached the entrance to an old and 
rather dilapidated-looking , fort, a coated imtive 
dashed past us to turn out the guard stationed 
by the narrow passage through which we were to 
enter the courtyard. The guard consisted of one 
man in the: nniform of a dragoon, but without 
ia-onsers, followed by another with a sword, as 
offleer- of the: guard. The latter seemed rather 
put out , that , hiS guard was so 6maE,_ hut deter- 
mined to do his best before the foreigners, and 


he’; roared put, standing on the right of the 
sentinel, and putting his mouth about an inch 
or two from the poor feEow’s ear.,, ‘Rear rank, 
take opin ordah ! ’ he next slirieked but' to, the 
unhappy warrior. The sentry stobd the yeUing 
in hiB ear pretty weE,: and at the third, order, 
iShodclai urns !’ he threw his old gas-pipe about 
in capital style. When , the salute was oyer, 
the order for the other pmit of liim to take close 
order was given, and the guard dismissed. He 
looked a happier man, and retired into, the 
kennel wMoh -was his guard-house ■with the 
ait of having done something to deserve weE 
of his co'untry. 

: Wo alighted in a courtyard just inside the 
■walls, and a narrow flight of steps brought us 
into a mud-built room over the. fort. It was a 
very long low .room, with few windows. The 
table was spread for between twenty and thirty 
guests, and I could not help meditating pro- 
speetively on its stuffiness when aE should be 
present. We were received by the governor, 
who, with a Princess of the blood-royal, did the 
honours.' She was a: stout, eheeiy little body, 
■with curly hair, nearly white, who spoke, Erenoh 
perfectly, having, I, beheve, , been educated,, iu 
Ikance. The Monister for Eoreign: Affairs of . the 
Hova government , had come down from . the 
capital to meet the Admiral, and waa also there 
to receive him. , 

rather strangely divided into 
two: races^the Hovas and the Sakalavas, The 
fetmer .are recognised , by us as the ruling .race; 
•■and, itheir government ' is held responsible in aU 
.dealings and: treaties with -our government. The 
:!'Hovas are. not, however, entirely masters of the 
; islattd,,'for the Sakalavas hold a great deal of the 
- southern and weajjern parts of it ; but they must 
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office. Our consul made the first, speech, andj 
as far m my knowledge of .Trench would allow 
me to judge, it, seemed a particularly good one. 
He had to pause every now and then, to aUow 
the^little . Princess to translate what he had been 
sajdng into the Hova language. The speechifying 
being over, that pitiless hand again pealed, forth 
its terrihle thunder ; _ but ais soon, a,8 politeness 
would allow, the . Admiral, to our infliiite delight, 
made a_ move to go. We found' our ‘four-in- 
hands’ in attendance, stopping the way below. 
The bearem, no- doubt, had been .enjoying the 
dnlcet- strains of tlieir native music while we 
wei’e at table. 

We were , on board' again by seven. It had 
been something entirely new, and something to 
flU a letter home with; so, though I had missed 
my duck-shootiiig, I Was not altogether sorry I 
had gone. 


on which lay enormous roast turkeys, geese, 
ducks, and guinea-fowls. The number of dishes 
was something atupehcldus. After the first detach- 
ment had deposited their burdens on the table, 
there was: a slight confusion, for there was _ no 
room , for the second instalment which Was being 
carried, in by the next column of slaves. How- 
ever, by dint of squeezing and sho-ying, they 
were aU , located, and three roast animals per 
■guest were provided by our hospitable enter- 
tainers. ' ' : 

Now the battle raged fast and furious. The 
slaves bustled ; about, placing the good things 
helbra its. The various dishes were, I believe, 
excellent, all cooked in the French style ; but 
one could not get over a certain nervous feeling 
about them— an Englishman : is so absurdly 
squeamish about his food. (By thb way, I pre- 
sently discovered that the cause of the delay in 
the appearance of our second course had been a 
block in the street between the French restaurant 
where the dinner was cooked, and the banquet- 
ing hall ; a most probable ocoimrence, seeing the 
Crowd of slaves who were elnployed to bring the 
■viands.) . ^ 

We were pretty merry in spite of all ; and as 
our remarks could not be understood except by 
the , Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was well 
away from! my , part of the table,, we managed to 
indulge in a little innocent chaff. Our harmless 
prattle was flowing smoothly, when suddenly a 
crash was heard in the courtyard below, which 
almost lifted us off our seats, and made us look, 
wildly round the table and at each other, to find 
out what on earth it could mean. The crash was 
followed by a braying, drumming, and shrieking, 
as if three regiments of drums and fifes and 
ahoitt fifty buglers were all practising their several 
calls at the same time, entirely independent of 
each other. I wondered if they had designs on 
bringing the roast turkeys, &o,, hack to life. 
When we. had recovered from the first shook of 
the thing, we could trace the faintest suspicion 
of a tune running through it. One of us, 
who affected an ear for music, pronounced it to. 
he an attempt at (?od Saw tlie Qwen. We loyally 
stood Up, It went on for an unconscionable 
time ; hut at length they stopped — I thought 
for want of ■wind. 

Before starting for -this entertainment, the 
Admiral, who is an awful old wag himself, had 
told us very solemnly that there was .to be no 
laughing, and that our deportment was to he one 
of great gravity and decorum. It was a precious 
severe trial of our discipline in this respect when 
after a short pause the band set up a more hideous 
bray than ever, .and .when, at the end of, the 
performance, we heard him remark very blandly : 

‘ Ah ! . that ’s very pretty, very pretty indeed. 
What is the narde of this piece?’ To which 
His Excellency of the Foreign Portfolio replied r 
‘Him, no got proper-name ; him only Malagash 
tune.’ 

The ‘ Malagash ;tune,l;;mercifully varied with a 
few ‘ brilliant flashes of . silence,’ was resumed and 
continued , till the period for the toasting and 
speechifying anived. The little Princess left the 


THE SEEVANT-aiEL QUESTION.: 

How to obtain good domestic servants, who will 
give their services for reasonable periods of time, 
and so reduce to a minimum the /necessity for 
those repeated changes which distRrh the even 
tenor of our family hie, is the perplexing problem 
which is vexing heart and brain in thousands 
of households in our country. That it may ere 
long occupy a foremost place on the list of social 
questions pressing for solution, is no doubt the 
devout ■wish of many a matron who can think, 
and speak feelingly on tliis subject. 

The domestic-servant difficulty has already been 
dwelt upon in the pages, of this Jourml, and 
hints touching mutual relations have been sug*. 
gested to mistress and servant, for the considera-' 
tion of both. But although satisfactory results 
may he expected, and do in some instances flow 
from efforts miitually put forth in the direction 
indicated, it is still a discouraging fact that they, 
are exceptional in the experience of a consider- 
able number of mistresses. Within the remem- 
brance of- many persons now li'ring, it used, to 
he no uncommon event in the life of a servant- 
girl for. her to remain five, ten, and even fifteen 
years in her situation. It is an, event of more- 
frequent occurrence nowadays for a kind-hearted 
lady, actuated it may be in the first place by 
motives of charity, hut none the less anxious 
to secure the services of a good, servant, to admit- 
some waif or stray into . her household, teach' 
her a servant’s duties, and after having: brought 
her to a fair degree of ; efflcienayi.:to rha’ve - wm 
mortification of seeing her p^ot^gfe.iat:the:expi^a-- 
tion of six months quit her- service for., that of- 
another mistress. 

The difficulties which beset; the -domestie-servant 
qnestion- would seem to call for the - application of 
some: -extraneous means-r-some. established; - orga-,t 
nised methods, -hy -means , of ' wbich we could reach- 
out a friendly hand to our servant-girls, appeal 
to their self-respect; promote. -their, interests, and 
hold out to .thmn:-:.indricements --tO: exercise zeal 
and-diligence in' the discharge ofs household duties, 
to aim at exoyience and fidelity in the perform- 
ance of them, and, moreover, to seek to attach 
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•tammenta of an instructive and elevating char- 
acter ; a limited number of tickets to be issued 
from time . to time, as the Committee may deter- 
mine. 

7. A Servants’ Eegister shall he kept, in 
which entries are to be made of the names 
and ages of (1) members who have not yet been 
out to service, and are , eligible ; (2) members 
who have served one year in a situation ; (3) 
certificated members Who have been ' in service 
for two years and upwards ; (4) members who 
wish to avail themselves of the instruction and 
training aiforded at the parent Society, with a 
view to obtaining situations in London; and (5) 
the names of ladies in the town and neighbour- 
hood requiring servants. 

8. Arrangements for interviewing servants tO: 
he made on certain days. 

9. Registration fees to be charged as deter- 
mined by the Committee. 

It may be urged, and not -without reason, 
that large sums of money, and ijossibly much 
labour, would be necessary in order to establissh 
and carry on an organisation of this oharaotei*. 
But nothing of this nature is free from trouble 
and expense ; and if these were foitnd to he 
fruitful of good results, it need hardly be said 
that the organisers might be considered as amply 
rewarded. 


be trained for household duties. . Oiice establislicd 
■and fairly set in working order, such an organisa- 
tion Would, under able management, soon make: 
its influence felt in the MetropoUs, and its example 
be followed in country towns, where branch 
Societies would be established, which might derive 
certain advantages from afflliative association with 
the parent : organisation. Sorde ihodification in 
the nature of the work done, and in the rules 
and regulations in force at the .latter, might, he 
necessary in the case of branch Societies, the rules 
and regulations of which should he adapted to 
meet the special requirements of each district. : 

Leaving the task of formulating a plan for 
establishing a Metropolitan organisation to the 
residents in London, it may not be out of place 
here to. attempt a brief though imperfect sketch 
of the organisation of a Society such as va 
hope to see at some future day established 
throughout the country. We will begin by ap- 
pointing -a managing Committee, composed of 
ladies, and gentlemen, and by laying down the 
wholesome fundamental principle that our Society 
shall he self-supporting. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that our intentions will be reali.sed 
directly ; but our aim should be to make the 
Society : self-supporting. Our rules and regula- 
tiona----to .be amended and improved, as wisdom 
.and expediency may suggest — might for the 
pre.sent take something Uke the following shape, 

■ namely-^ 

1. Members of the Society to be composed of 
girls who are candidates for domestic service, and 
girls wlio are already in service. .Before Doing 
admitted as members, girls are to satisfy the 
.Committee that they are honest, sober, and of 
good moral cliaracter — qualities essential to mem- 
bership. A small entrance foe and annual sub- 
scription to be charged. Age of members on 
entrance, and the amount of fee and subscription, 
to be: determined by the Committee. 

2. With the object of promoting habits of 
providence and thrift, each member shall, on 
;joining the Society, be expected, or even required 
to become a depositor in a sa-vings-bank, and 
continue so during membership. , 

3. One year’s unbroken ser-vice in her first, or 
faSing that, in her second .situation, with a good 
character : from her . mistress, shall - entitle : the 
member to an official certificate of character. The 
service to date from membership,- : 

4. Two . years’ oontinuous service in' her situa- 
tion; dating from membership, with :a good /char- 
acter from her mistre.ss, shall entitle the member 
to a good-conduct certificate. This . certificate to 
constitute a recommendation to situations where 
higher wages are given, and to he issued by the 
Committee. 

' . 6, .Three yeans’ continuous service in her :Bitim- 
.tion, dating, from membersliip, -with a good chars 
acter from her mistress, shall entitle the member 
to : a first-class certificate of merit, in which may 
be: inserted any special qualifications- or recom- 
mendations applicable to her case. This certi- 
ficate to be Bbued by the parent Society in 

S ondon, and to constitute a recommendation 
© ,s-aperior or first-class situations in the 

_ 6. RaoiEties shall be afforded to members in 
situations > to attend at half-price — ^with the 
sanetiofi ,of their mjstresses— -Ecturea or enter- 


SuD was Bo' young and fair, 

I could, not choose but love lier. At tier feet 
I laid my heart and life — an offering meet. 


And when with sweet assent , :, 

She let me kiss her trembling lii)s divine, - 
I thouglit that none could part us--sbe was mine 1 


Alas, poor hope ! , Stern wowls 
From sterner parent came ; ‘ I cannot yield 
Go thou and fight in Life’s great battlefield, 


:‘Fre.sb laurels, win. / When rin,g.s . 
Our land from east to west with tby groat fame, 
Come then and ask me may she bear thy name ! 


■With weary hearts and sad, 

Beneath the BUmiiier stars -sve bid good-bye, . : i 
And vowed to. love, tbrough weal or woe, for aye I 


Year, after year passed on, 

And yet, alas ! :stUl flowed the ohanging sea , ; : 

Between my heart’s desire— my life’s one loVe— and 


At last, with willing feet 

And glad; I homeward, turned. : My task was done. 
Once more within my arms I held her — ^won I 


, White.robecl; like angel pure. 

She oaTne.-^my bidde— to gladden nll my life. .; 
i eried : ‘They cannot part us now; s-woet.-wife,’ 

The joy-bells rung o’erhead, . 

The birds sung: on, as band in hand we passed : 
Into a strange sweet life---'love-oi'Dwned.at kst; . 

OxaiuBoMs, 
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quaEflcations— tact, iiidoment, and experience^ 

NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND THEIR have succeeded admirably under tlie same condi- 
WORK. tions. It is, tberofore, quite erroneous for a 

Nbv'spapbh editors are personages with whom, young, man to suppose that because he bas had 
in the mind , of the public at large, there has the advantage of a good education, writes with 
always.been associated a certain degree of mystery, tacility, and has a notion of such work, he can 
There is no, class of men whose work passes so ‘take to journalism’ and surmount all difficulties, 
directly and so constantly before the public. eyej as it were with a pair of seven-league boots, 
yet there, : are few with regard to whose , real Some years ago, a young man wrote to an 

position and functions more vague, confused, or American paper that he wanted to be an editor ;: 
erroneous notions are entertained, even on the and the reply which he received is well worth 
part of persons otherwise well informed. This reproducing here. ‘ Canst thou,’ asked the editorj 
is no doubt largely due to the anonyinity which ‘draw up leviathan with an hook thou lettest 
is preserved in the newspiaper press of tliis country, down? Const thou hook up groat ideas from: 
Readers come to identify the opinions of a par- the depths of thine intellect, and clean, scale, and 
tioular organ more with the sheet of printed fry them at five ■ minutes’ notice? Canst thou 
paper, and with its distinctive name and features, write editorials to measure 1 Canst thou write' an 
than with the individual or individuals by whom editorial to fit in a three-quarter column of the 
it is directed, and of whom, it may be, they know paper, which shall be in length just twenty-two. 
nothing. : : , inches, having three inches of fine sentiment, four 

The power and influence, with their attendant inches .for the, beginning, and nine inches of 
responsibility, ' exercised by tbe editors of our bumoitr in the middle, and an outburst of maxim- 
great newspapers, are enormous. Thomas Carlyle and precept, six inches long, at the close?’ 
once described journalists as the true kings and This wiU of course be regarded as a bit of 
priests of the nation. The office so described is a facetious exaggeration on the part of -the editor, 
most . attractive one for , yotmg men in search and no doubt it was ; but it , really reflects certain : 
of a career, especially if they be fairly educated, necessary phases in the work of a journalist.! 
and believe they are imbued with the fire of Important intelligeace frequently arrives at itha 
genius. : The commoneist : mistake , of such a^i- newspaper office within a short time of thevpaper.; 
rants to the editorial chair is that: they greatly going to press, and if the editor wishes: ito be: 
under-estimate, the : attainments requisite for upsides or ahead of Ms contemporarieSj Us .iiaoat:-; 
such a position. They speak of ‘taking to jour- editors do,'h6 must have a leading;: article on the 
nalism,’ as : if it were a very simple matter, to subject in the same issue, asr thftt in , wHoh::tha 
be accomplished . witho personal trouble news appears. There.is,not a :moment ,.to be: loat ; 

or: inconvenieuoej: and ' never thinking of the indeed^ there; may :be scarcely; time; to:p,srform:, the; 
long years of patient; work and varied experience mere meehanloal opmtion of .writhig; what has . to- 
which will have to, : be ';undergoEe before they he said, not to speak; of hunting, about. for .an idea, 
can reach the point they have in view. Jour- an appropriate quotation, or a choice form of 
nahsm is now, and is becoming more so every expression. These must all, in the language of the 
year, a profession for which a special traiuiug is American editor, be hooked up, cleaned, scaled, 
nequired. There have been instances in which and. fried -withcffit delay. 

men of brilliant parts and profound erudition ; , -Most ^leOdii^ newspapers have ; one , or more, 
have proved signal, failures iu the editorial chan j politisalrsartieles in, each issue,; and these, whEe- 
while men , of ; inferior education . and . meaner . parMament is sitting, often deal with the previous: 
intelleotual powers, but with those indispensable :id^ffs.proceedings,in the House of Gommonsi: ; It: 
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frequently happens, however, that the Oahiiiet 
minister whose speech is to he commented upon 
does not rise till the night is &T advMieed, or it 
. may he that the division which is to determine the 
: whole drift and tone of the article does not take 
place till one or two in the moTnmg,, In the former 
case, the speech has to he. reported, transonhed 
' from shorthand into longhand, and despatched 
. to the variona newspaper oflioes— hy telegraph, 
of course, in the case of provincial papers—the 
respective editors meanwhile fretting arid fuming 
over the delay which is keeping back from them 
the material upon which , their principal leader 
■ is to he based. In anoh emergencies, an eiperi- 
enced journalist may construct a considerable 
portion of hia leader by anticipation. To use 
a slang expression, he ‘knows the ropes.’ He 
is , familiar with the subject, can form a pretty 
shrewd idea of what the minister is Kkely to 
sayj, may even have had soma private hint, on 
the question, from official quarters; and leaving to 
the. last his more particular references, to the 
, speech ' of . the evening, successfully accomplishes 
Ids 'task. This, however, is a kind of sharp 
practice which cannot always he indulged in with 
safety or convenience. 

Some editors who possess great facility, .in 
: ' composition, employ a shorthand amanuensis, to 
whom they dictate their leading articles and 
. reviews. In an emergency such as that we have 
described, or on any occasion when time presses, 
the editor would dictate to his amamrensis a por- 
tion of his leader, writing the remainder himself 
. while the first half was being transcribed from 
shorthand, into printer’s ‘ copy.’ The editor’s 
work is not, of course, always done . at tkis 
high pressure, which , would soon wear out .the 
' -mental, .and bodily powers of any man. Nor is 
• the ..ability to turn out good work thus rapidly 
: all that. : is required of the snccBSsfnl journalist. 

Upon the editor of a large daily paper, devolves 
; the direction and oversight, of a complex system, 

: which, properly , conducted, produces what may 
justly be ' descrihed: as one . of the marvelB' of 
the .ninateenth; century, but: which, if badly or 
injudiciously managed, would soon: involve its 
promoters in financid ruin.. . / ; : ; 

: ; . Gf soma of the difficulties against wliioh the 
editor has to contend, none but practical news- 
paper-men have any conception. ■. Take, for 
'.esample, . the question of apace. It is. a common . 
Mlaey among the general public that it. must- 
be a very difficult matter to find news to fiU. 
each day’s paper. So far from this being the 
‘ ease,, the ingenuity of editors and sub-editors is 
j continually on the stretch to find space for even i 
^ & 'seljeotion of the most important news at their 
. In the office of a leading daily news- 

. p®^,' there is often more matter thrown into 
or struek, out of manuscripts, ! 
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of tte day, and who inoye ia - tie liigliest literary 
and artistioi oirdes. After ttem,: we miglit per- 
haps be able to recdmise a few of the more 
notable among a much larger number, who, though 
stars of lesser magnitude as compared with those 
in the first ranlt, enjoy a very considerable share 
of honourable distinction, and who, both personally 
and professionally, exercise an influence which ,ia.. 
neither dubious nor oircumsoribed. We should 
then have to contemplate the most numerous. 
dasS of all, who may he descrihed as the rank 
and .file of our great editorial array, composed 
Of men who, though perhaps but little known 
or recognised beyond their own particular sphere, 
are doing good and admirable work, and who, 
only within a more limited radius and in more 
localised affairs, exercise an; influence little less 
thair that of their more distinguished brethren. ^ 
last of all, we should he curiously interested 
in a considerable number who, hanging on, as it 
were, to the outskirts of the concourse, may he 
said to belong to a somewhat nondescript class, 
each section of which is made np of men of the 
most opposite views, acquirement, and methods, 
carrying on their operations under the most 
diverse conditions, ret there is this most inte- 
resting feature to he noticed, that though in each 
of these, various sections we find men who have 
reached the limit of their possibilities, and some 
who shave at one time helct higher rank in their 
profession than it is now their lot to fill, there 
are at the some time to he found in each, even 
the lowest, grade, men who may yet aspire to 
the highest, and in the highest, men Who have 
risen from the lowest. This is no donht true of 
almost every profession ; hut the fact has this 
peculiar signifloanoe in regard to journalistic 
work, that steady and sustained promotion can 
never he the outcome of anything apart from 
genuine worth and efficiency. 

There is no profession in which a man stands 
more supremely on his merits than, in that of 
iouraalism. In many others, promotion is more' 
a question of influence, of good fortune, or of 
time, than of actual working capacity. In jour- 
nalism, influence goes for little or nothing, unless 
there he on the part of the aspiront real efficiency! 
to perform the, work that has to be done. There 
never was greater competition in. the press than 
there: is: at the present day, , and that competition : 
is more likely to become keener than to dimiiiish. 
It is becoming more and mYe a question of the , 
survival of the fittest, and .special eminence is 
ever more difficult to nttaiuv incompetent 
and ihesperiencefi; therefbrej must inevitably go 
to the wall. , j 

We have said that there are men now oocupyihg ' 
the highest ranks of the journalistic profession who 
have risen, from the lowest. As illustratmg the 
various : stages of such promotiom it may not he 
out of place to mention a , case in point. We could 
name the editor of oneuf the most powerful daily 
newspapers .published in: the United; Kingdom 
who began life as a iladnn; the bottom-most round 
of the ladder---in tbs printing office ;; who, by his 
own unaided industry and perseverance, entered, 
through various stages ;Df . .preferment, upon, the; 
work of reporting,: and passed from one grade, 
■to another in that depaitmenl^ till, after a : wide 
experience of provincial and general work, he 
reached what is in many respects the mosji im- 


portant sphere in Which that arduous calling is 
exercised— that of parliamentary reporting ; and 
who, throughout an extended experience in the 
Gallery, of the House of Opmmona, acquired a 
knowledge of political affairs, of the relations of 
parties and of statesmen, and of the intricacies of 
parliamentary pTOcedure, wliich must have proved 
invaluable to him in the siihsequent periods of 
Ms career. _ .The remaining stages of sub-editorial 
and editorial Work Were duly passed through,; and 
his present position attained.;: The majority of 
our most successful journalists are self-made 
men. 

The press is every year .becoming a greater 
power in the land;! it is already one of the 
greatest ‘resources of civilisation,’ and We might 
as soon try to get along without steam, or rail- 
ways, or the post-office, as without our news- 
papers. If we are to have newspapers, we 
must have editors to direct them, and the editors 
must march with or in advance of the times. 
There is therefore good reason to hope that 
better things are in store for the coming genera* 
tions of journalists than there have been for 
those that are gone, and that on the newspaper 
press the best talent, the matprest judgment, and 
the most cultivated taste will yet find congenial 
and appropriate work. 


V A L E N T I N E S T R A N G E. 

A STORY OS’ THE PBIMHOSB WAT. ' 

OHAPTBR XXXVI. — AND KOW HB BESAN TO KNOW 
HOW FVIILIS ms .DISHONESTY WOULD HAVS 
BEEN EVEN HAD HE SUCOEEDED. 

Over London a dull gray sky, obscuring the last 
sun that shines tills month of May. Over Liunby 
Hall a leaden sky that weeps; and weeps; and 
round about it, a maudhnwind that moans. In 
London City, beneath that dull gray sky, the 
great: House of Lumhy and Ltimby once more 
nourishes, and lifts a head the prouder for 
defeated shame. In Lumhy Halt there are 
hearts that heat in answer to the City triumph, 
and throb with sweeter and more human joys ; 
for in Liimhy Hall there is this great joy, that 
the master of the house, long stunned by terrible 
calamity, is beginning to know the forms and. 
■faces roiuid him and to remember names. : 

You who are old, and have lived your lives; 
and bred your children to usefulness and hoaoim; 
do you remember any happier tinies than ‘ihosa.: 
when your, children began to ;know’;yon,:;and to:-: 
reach out ohiibhy arms lor you, ;.and: to make 
lingual stumbles over ‘father' nr '‘mother;!? 
None sweeter, I dare answer for . you.: ; .Yet in 
this house was a still deeper and more sacred 
joy; for the head of it was coming out of a 
dreadful dream of childhood, that had been 
renewed too early ; the In’adn that once had con- 
cocted great sohemeB, 'was again active ; the weak 
heart that had-led, larges enterprises, . was once more 
beginning to p^ajie..aiight. , He was coming back 
slowly to eofifitaopa life,'aad would hy-and-by hear 
glad . : though, some; mariner who had 

Buffered httoP shipwreck should wake to find liis 
.good (scaffc whole again; and the: drowned comrade’s 
.hflaii,holdiH8 his with the grasp of friendship. . ^ 

. .Wajlifig .wind and clouded sky around and 
over ' Lumhy Hall ; and such gay and tender 



eH^SEBlES’S JOUBlSaL. 


' Years . before^: when the cashier first meditated 
on iiis crime, he had begun to qualify himself 
for a residence in Spain. There is but little 
pleasure to be got in any foreign country if you 
are a resident there, out off from communion 
with your own countrymen, unless you Imow 
the language spoken by the people round about 
yoii. Garling was not a , comtnoii viUain, and 
had set to York, having once made Up his mind 
to flee to Simin, to learn Spanish. It , is not 
a difficult language,; and though he spoke it 
like a stranger, lie learned to read and write it 
as glibly and correctly as his mother^ongue. But 
though he Was hot a common villain, and though 
his majestic plot had been wrecked by ohanoe, and 
not by any fault inherent in it, he had fallen.into 
the one curious blunder of fancying that per- 
petual leisure would bring with it unrestrioted 
pleasures. Well, he had got perpetual leisure, and 
it W'as gall. The bare feet that he was without 
employment crushed him. He had lived plainly, 
though to Ills very heart a .gourihet, promising 
himself the pleasures of the table. He was not 
so, poor even now, with: the honest savings of 
hia lifetime, that he could not command those 
pleasures, and he had no joy in them. He hod 
loved good wine, and though holding himself 
hack from it, had lusted after it. It , had lost 
its flavour and its sparkle. It did but upset 
Ms Spartan stomaGh and make his head ache. 
He had hvecl for the World and . the Tlesh, 
and he , was here Burrendered to the Devil;, and 
■the world was empty and ashen and gray j the 
joys of the world were, years and years behind 
him. 

And now he began; to know , how, futile hia 
dishonesty would have been even had lie 
succeeded, and he groaned inwardly many a 
time, and aoknowdedged the truth of' that base 
but salutary proverb which: says that honesty 
is the best policy. He began to feel the proverb 
base as well as true,, for a plain reason. It iS' 
but a poor reason to be honest-— .that it pays. 
Honesty has a better plea than that. It is 
honestj whether it be a good policy or not. And 
BO this able scoundrel— this swindler of genius 
—vraH crushed before the lost blow fell upon 
him.. And here and now the last blo'w was to 
fell. , „ ■ 

Spain is not an advaneed country, and has 
done her best, or her worst to sweep the tide 
of human ' progress back froin her shores. Spain 
is the staunch old uncompromising Tory among 
nations. Yet even Spain: could not : shut out 
that glorified , and, beatified, Paul, Pry we name 
‘the press.’ : She could fetter ^ Paul.:; But for 
once in a way he brought the truth home, and 
struck it deep, to the: heart of, a remorseful,,; but 
not yet repentant, viIl.ain ; ::for Garliiig took up 
from the :marble4opped sloppy little table in 
Iiis cafe a Spanish journal, ,: and ,therain read 
this narraiivej : Paul had garbled dhe story a 
little,; as yoxi : ;WiIL see, but he . was right in,: the 
main. 

‘A singular, romance has just transacted itself 
in London. The last chapter of iMs romance 
reserved itself for Madrid, and is therefore of 
especial interest for our readers. The great 
company of Lombaro Brothers^ who probably 
take their name from Lojubaro Street, iJie great 
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banking quarter of England, was lately com- 
peUed to: suspend payment. Eor more tlian 
twenty : years tlie affairs of tba Company were 
conduoted by One Carling. The name and the 
persistent : character of the criminal alilce pomt 
to' Scandinaria as his birthplace. One Carling 
wflB a gentleman of the loftiest repute, and was 
chancellor : of the City Exoheciner. : . He was 
completely trusted hy the Company and was 
belieyed to cohdnct their affairs with nneqnaUed 
skill and nrobity; hut in reality , he was a 
criminal of daring geniiis. During the whole 
of the time for which he .was intrusted, with the 
conduct of affairs, howas engaged in the elabora- 
, tion of a scheme for the ruin of his employers, 
a: plot to which he a^ears to have been stimiuated 
by a hatred of the City institutions. The result 
of defalcations spread over a long series of years, 
amounting to twenty-five millions of reals, was 
deposited at Madrid, and One Carling himself 
escaped to tHa country. It now transpires, 
however, from the statement of the English 
journals, that he Was detected before his flight 
and compelled to sign ; a confession of his mis- 
deeds, by Sir Lombaro, the head of the City 
Company.: Sir Lombaro also succeeded in ex- 
torting from One Carling a complete restitution 
ofithe atolen: moneys. But now begins the 
romanca, of the story. Sir Lombaro, who is 
presumably :6ld and frail, was so affected by tbe 
emotibh of the .time, that he lost Ms reason, 
and having mislaid the drafts, he allowed the 
0% Company to become ruined.’ 

Carling dropped the paper on the little marble- 
topped table, and stared before Mm with a ghastly 
face. Ho saw already -that ho had a second time 
missed Ms prize. He took up the paper and read 
on. ' 

‘The . establishment was therefore declared 
bankriMt, and its properties were seized by the 
law offloers. The books containing the accotmts 
of the Association were sold for waste-paper; and 
in one of them, the confession of One Carling, and 
the drafts made by him upon the Spanish Bank 
at: Madrid; were miraonlou^y discovered, Appli- 
cation was immediately made to the Madjid 
authorities, and it was discovered that in spite 
of all Ms ctinningj Mr One Carling had allowed 
the money to rest in their hands. It was therefore 
withdiwvn by the authority of the miraculously- 
recovered .drafts, and the City Company is thus 
re-established. It. is seldom’^ — ^ And the 
Spanish Paul glided from history to morality, 
and preached the. natural sermon. 

Carling read on steadfastly to the end. With 
that marvellous: fatuity wMch attends and pro- 
duces, crime not yet crushed out , of Mm, Mb spirit 
writhed in moredible bitterness under this final 
misfortune. - Since his flight, ha had never until 
now taken up a newspaper. He had supposed 
that as a matter of course the merchant had com- 
municated -with the Madrid Bankers long before 
he himself had set i-u : foot , in, Spain; and now 
he found that the money had been still lying 
at his call until within :a „few:days ago.- He .had 
told himself a thousand times sinoe lna exile from 
England; that money .was valueless: to him. JSs 
had discovered beyond: ‘any chance of denial that 
the time for such enjoyments as he had promised 
. himself :: had gone ,, by-^that Ms appetites .were 
effete, that the life he had led in, London had 


so moulded him that Ms leisure Was an agony, 
and Ms heaping up of inoney the foolishest of aU 
possible blunders. And yet he writhed in spirit 
at whathe read. He was Eate’s fool, it Beemod, he 
who had thought himself so cunning.; Gunning!. 
The man’s henef' in himself crumbled. . , Where 
were the fertility of resource, the ttnshaken con- 
stancy to self which he, had boasted aU .these 
years.? ; .-i 

He felt a singular: curiosity to know how long 
a time had elapsed between the loss and the 
recovery of the drafts. He sat for ah hour, tMnm- 
ming on the table, with bent head, seeing nothing 
that went on about him, and scarcely thinking. 
Nobody to look at Mm would have supposed that 
any very dreadful tro.uble weighed : upon him. 
Trained so long to impassivity, Ms face kept a 
fair copy of its iienal expression, and he passed 
for an idle gentleman whiling away the time 
in mere reverie. But the curiosity he felt dreW 
Mm to the Spanish Paul. He paid for his coffee, 
inquired hfe way to the office of the journal in ’ 
which he had read the news, and in due time 
reached . it. Senor Parria, a courteous-mannered 
gentleman, recefred him. Carling explained his 
mission. He was Sir Edwin- Martial; an English- : 
man, having husine.ss in Cadiz, and for the present 
residing there. He had had transactions with the 
great : House, and had known Mr Carling. '. Per- 
haps . his curiosity as to the' authenticity, of the 
stoiy might be ; pardoned. ^ . Assuredly;,, replied' 
the swarthy : Senor. The facts as related had: 
.'appeared in a journal pubBshed in the Spanish 
capital Since then, the English mail, , by . some 
cause delayed a day, had brought the English 
journals to Cadiz. The swarthy Senor regretted.: 
that, he himself did not read English, but— would 
the: inquirer care to search the papers, and if need 
be, go back on the foreign file and discover any 
reference to the story? Mr Edwin .Martial was 
obliged. , He declined the cigarette, proffered by 
the courteous editor; he sat down with Ms hat on 
the floor beside Mm, and looked through the file, 
of a : London daily preserved for the past three 
months.: . There he made out the whole of the 
story. He saw himself denounced iii a slashing , 
leader as the Prince of Modern S-svindlcrs. The 
lash of the virtuous leader-writer’s indignation fell 
harmlessly upon him. The eulogy of Ms : artifice: 
brought him no comfort. He saw : of , course : 
through all the guesses the ■virtuous leader-writer 
made, and passed on calmly to search for the nest, 
article. Eor two or three days he :made. a. figure: 
in the world’s news; and then he: di>opped :ont , of . 
it for five or six weeks. Then he came back , agatn* 
with a burst, and for another day or two he. made - 
the most interesting item -M jo,xrrnaBstie: -mteffi- 
gence. ; The leader-writer was ': at Mm '-again, and 
rej oicingly denounced Mm as the Princs ot Modem 
Didlards. He brought Ms leacler to its proper, 
leimth by 'an affectMg,':eulogiim: :upon :’:the,:v^ 
of Mnesty, and the paying properties of that 
attribute; and he ■ pictured with considerable 
pathos, Hie res|oratum Of British Mercantile 
Honour to i its 'old place in the confidence of the 
trading commumticB of the world. 

Carling reafl'evArything he could.flnd, and the: 
courteous . editor ; cast ; an eye upon : him no w ; and. : 
^aMpiaind:: never made the remotest : guess ; as to , 
hm identity. It was natural enough that any 
'BriHsht: '-mercantile person , should be interested: 
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in the detaiE of tllis remarkable biismess . story. , 
Tke courteous editor HmseE was interested iti it, 
and questioned Ms guest as tb .the teult of Ms 
readings wlien lie arose to go, : ^ colos.sal. 
imperturbability the guest replied ; with .splendid - 
quietude of demeanour, bowed Mmself out stiffly 
and Hire an Englisbman, and so went home. 

Wlien, fiends left the bodies of thw human 
Tietims at the bidding of exorcists, they tore their 
habitations. Were the fiends Avarice and Greed 
preparing to leave Garling that they tore Mm sol 
To an old criminal, repentauoe must needs be an 
awful thing. Had it begun ' to come to that with 
him 1 The sunlight ruled broad dazzling lines 
upon the wall, and he sat in shadow and looked 
at them as they slowly, slowly moved. Gray 
and stern and cold he sat there, and again Ms 
ghosts were with Mm. AVhat a life ! To have 
Siese grim , and terrible monitors for his sole 
companions. . Well, there was business and its 
old attractions left him. He had money enough 
to start the world with, and he would heap b, 
biffier. fortune together by honest Work than his 
foolish fraud had cost Mm. A blunder ! a huge 
hMnder ! Wipe tile record out, and begin again. 
Start life anew. Why not, with, five thousand 
•pounds to begin withi There is a Bourse, in 
XJadiz, and the.uity is one of the homes of Euro- 
pean commerce. So he set his ghosts beliind Mm 
and beat his remorses down, and rose for the 
moment a conqueror. . No gesture ' proclaimed 
Ms victory ; 'but his cheek flushed, a Ettle 
and his sunken eyes gleamed . and his fingers 
trembled. 

He began that very day to prepare for his new 
enterprise, and as he did so he felt Ms spirit 
ravivmg, and the old rasolntion filled his heart 
again. ‘No man shall say the reverses I have 
suffered broke me down/ he said; ‘I wOl make 
a new name, which shall outshine the old one.’ 
He began with caution, and thrust Ms whole 
soul into the enterprise, so that howsoever the 
ghosts might batter at the gates and moan out- 
side, they should find no entrance.: He had not 
beta -, at. . work a week hefore he fovmd that 
he was known and recognised in spite of his 
aUm.' Not. a soul, womd trust, his bond a 
moment, and Ms .operations were restricted to 
the limits of Ms capital. He did not .quail , at 
this or at : anything, but went on- doggedly ; and 
with keen eye; and resolute heart .pursued -his 
purpose. For a while it prQspered,\and it became 
. thefasMon among speoulators to watch him, and 
.where they, could discover.. Ms financial ; move- 
ments, to ; follow Mm. 


ments, to: follow Mm. It did not pay liitn: to, be ghosts that haunted him more : numerous and 
:follo'wed, and to have, the mob wifli hitUj and so more terrible. The -darkness gathered about 
ha - worked tmdergro-und as it were, . and . grew him, ■ tHcker and thicker, and there were awful 
more, secret than ever. But it was impossible .faces and voices in ■ it. He began to- see truly 
;eT.en vfor - Garlmg to work witliout tools, and he how base Ms life had been, and spiritual' terrors 
.ifprmd a fool; in ra certain Koulo, by descent a opened on him; Into the gloomy valley m; which 
'Eevantine : polyglot, _with no man knows, how his days were spent, how shaE we dare to follow 
.many natioaialities miugling in his veins. ■ There Mm l A great man thrown away ! .The oapa- 
■WaS sUroe; Greek blood in him, as his name seemed cities . for; a -great career wasted, and worse- than 
4a indicate, and some Hebrew strain ako, as his wasted ! He used to murmur sometimes a 
Me and Bps sufficiently testified. . It is not mournful exceipt from what, in his reading.: days, 
rababla thta there was in Ms day a moaner dog had been his favourite play : ‘ There is no creature 
He had been traiued for the latv, but loves mo ; and when, I die, no soul will pity 
WWiknyersaEy distrusted, and so had no practice me ! ' 

of any sortj and was forced to Eve hy his dis- Leave hitu. Come away from where he sits, 
jWatt yntes worked through this man with the shadows of a hard and wicked life 

without seeming -' to have,, any association with gathering deeply round him. Leave Mm— 'with 



pity_if you may. tot onee 

again bofore the last Shadow wHeh -waits for all 
shallfoldhiiii-— 

That Shadow, -vvaiting with tl>6 keys^ 

To shroud him. from his propai' aoom. 

JOTTINGS ITKOM ANIMAL LIFE. 
Fob some short time before his death, the late 
Mr Fraiili; Bnoldand had been airaiiging, with, 
a yiaw to publicatioii in a . collected form, the. 
moat important of his many interesting papers 
on pisciculture and the habits of animals, -(vMeh 
during the last, few years of his life he had 
contributed to the pages of Lani and Water. 
These papers are now offered to ^ the public in 
a neat octavo volume, published by Messrs 
Smith, Elder, & Co,, and bearing the title, Ifotes 
and Jottinffs from Animal Xifi. 

■While a certain melancholy attaches to these 
papers, as being probably the last that we shall 
see from Frank Bucldaiid’s pen, yet the reader, 
forgetting this, soon finds himself carried along 
from page to page, charmed by , the ease and 
kindly good-humoitr with which the author 
desci’ibes the habits of his many curious pets. 
The leading chapter oh Monkeys is well adapted 
to bring but the guaint touches of humour which 
distinguish the author’s descriptions of animal 
life ;, 0ie subject being graced 'Gy many of those 
picturesque anecdotes which none could relate 
better than he. As a specimen of the book, the 
following may be given on the odd subject of 
Tame Buts : 

‘ I have for the last twenty years never been 
without a tame rat. The “monlcey-room” is 
the general refuge for the siek animals belonging 
to my friends, and Inoky are those animals who 
come into this hospital. I almost forget where 
the rat I am writing about came from. I heHeve 
ho. was one I rescued from an untimely end by 
being swallowed by the ant-eater at the Zoological 
Gardens. Tiiis rat has the bump of curiosity 
strongly developed, and nothing pleases liim so 
much as to make an inspection of my writing- 
table, He creeps cautioumy about, and examines 
everything, his' object being to steal. What he 
likes best is lump-stigar. My sugar-basin origi- 
■ nally cost a penny ; Hke the Portland Ysae, it has 
been smashed and broken so often that it is 
impossible to estimate its present value. The 
hause of' these : m . fractures is the rat, 
jwho,j whj3n,;he : wants^^;^ of -sugar, stands up 

mi. his ■hindrlegs, siipporting: himself with his tail 
,ia a tripocl-like fashion, and: upsets the sugar- 
basin j: th6n : Sele:eting.:a luni^^ he holts -with it. 
:it is a remarkable fact .that the rkt, never eats, 
in. the open; he takes ail He steals back to Hs, 
house. ln,:ordGr to do thisji he has, to get on to 
. the mantel-piece;' which is - about, eighteen ■ inches : 

I above the writing-table. . To enable him to accom- 1 
hsh this, I have put up for' him a rat-ladder, 
uilt somewhat on the .lines of a salmon-ladder. 
After I had sho-wn him once or twice how to get, 
up this ladder, he very soon learned what ho had' 
to do. I have kno-wn him soramble up his ladder ' 
: With objects which for a rat must be of consider- 
able weight. One day I saw him steal a whole 
red herring. Having tried the best way to carry: 
it, he ultimately picked it up at the right point j 
where it balanced. When he arrived at the'iiound 1 
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hole which leads to the sleeping compartment 
of .the squirrels’ cage, he was pulled up short 
by the herring, , winch was crossways in his mouth. 
I was curious , to see what he would do. He 
dropped the herring, and seamed to consider. 
Having quickly made up his mind, ha. adopted 
the following plan. Leaving the herring outside, 
hp Went, into the hole, and turning short round, 
seized it by the head, and haiilfed it: in with the 
greatest, ease. The muscles about the neck of 
the rat are very strong, giving liim great power 
to use his wedge-shaped head whether for Gorily 
or carrying. He uses his tail to steer Iiimsell; 
and when climbing, works it as a rope-dancer 
works his balaneing-pole. 

‘ The rat is a great stealer of bits of paper, 
and any loose pieces he can find, he carries 
away. Wliea the post comes in, in the morning, 
therefore, the rat has the envelopes as a per- 
quisite. These he tears into little bits, and 
malces a very comfortable nest with them.’ 

Mr Buckland devotes a portion of two chapters 
to an explanation of the process of salmon-spawn- 
ing and the procuring of eggs for exportation ; and 
in the account of his adventures, while collecting 
eggs in the North Tj^ne for transportation to. 
New Zealand, he points out the many diffi- 
culties of the task, and the care required in hand- 
ling the female salmon from which the eggs are 
about to he ejected. These chapters are interspersed 
with fishing lore and many capital anecdotes. 

In a paper .upon Otters, the authpr relates some 
of his experiences of these animals, several live 
specimens of which had from time to time come 
into his . possession. One specimen, which Mr 
Buckland pui'chased in 1878, became .coj^ara- 
tively tame, and was afterwords sent to the, "West- 
minster Aquarium, where naturalists had: an 
opportunity of studying at leisure its interesting 
habits. wMter giving an account of the structure 
of the otter, and the wonderful facility with which 
he captures his prey under water, the author 
says: ‘I liave described, when wilting of. the 
anatomy of the guillemot, the wonderful hubbies 
of air. that invariably follow that bird when 
under water, and I have explained how the air 
is stored underneath the feathers, and given out 
when the bird k diving. In the otter, a somewhat 
similar phenomenon can be observed. As . he 
swims along imcjer water, he is followed by a train: 
of the most lovely air-huhhles, which ; apjieair 
exactly like beads of quicksilver. The: origin 
of this air I cannot quite make out. A latg.e^o:-: 
portion of it comes directly from the lunga This 
IS iniportant ; the otter evidently :haSi'S6TO.h ,diffir: 
culty m sinking in the wateiv-dia therefew; lets out; 
the air to enable him to goidown but ut-tlte same 
time a good deal of afr. comes: from- 
the fur. 'When 0ie seal dives, no air appears to 
come from underneath his coat. 

‘The otter, it haa been remarked, alwa^fs takes 
the largest fish in the table first, lea-ving the 
smallest fish rill the last. He never attempts to 
eat them undar water, but always comes to the 
bank-side to have his meal. The otter invariably 
!■ begins- to eat- the fish : by : crunching up the, head, 
never the tail s holding his prey by his forepaws, 
so that it has not ' the least chance: of escape, and 
munehing.'lt into very smaB bits, I have -prepared 
: the skiiUj'-aind find that the canine - teeth are very 
: teenchan% and -almost Boissor-lifce in their action-j 
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catiiaes of a dog or cat. Wlien a fi& is caaglit, quite tii’ecl of Ms bargain. At last lie called biin 
the otter immediately transfixes it through the an “Abogiae,” and chopped him to some penny 
heftd'mth his sharp canines, the action of which showman for some monkeys. The poor “Abogine” 
is snoh that the fish is held hy them as in a does not get on; showmen can’t make money 
rabbit-trap, and CEimiot escape. The otter holds out of him. The ‘^Ahogine” of course means 
the fish for some little time between, the canines ‘‘aboriginal native,” only, the word has been a 

before he begins to eat, waiting till it is quite little twisted.’ ^ 

dead- and quiet. In eating, he never uses; his In a chapiter on, the London Birdoutohers, Mr 
canines' at allj hut bites ‘at the fish with the Buckland give.s a number of interesting jinrti- 
sicle of the month only. The molars and pre- culars relating to the notes of various songsters, 
molars are also very shai’p, hut. capable of crush- Thus, his friend ‘Mr Davy’s call-bird goldfinch 

ing_any substance into very small bits.’ was a very good one, and Mr Davy put his song 

Wliile engaged upon the Herring Commission into words. By listening attentively, 1 could 
Inquiry, Mr Buckland made a voyage to the make out that the goldfinch did really say the 

north in H.M.S. JaoM, a-nd he gives a graphic following words. There are two songs of the 

desoripition of his experiences while visiting goldfinch; one is— 

Orkney and Shetland, together with Bair Island. Sippat-sippat-alam-slam-slam-siwiddy. 

The, ; last-named island seems to he a general rni-u- 
rendezvous for many of the seafowl which The other is — ■. 

migrate to and from, the far north. Sippat-widdlo-widdlD-slam-siwiddy-kurr-liurotle-ohay. 

common and- Black-backed gull, and the Kitti- ~ , . , 

wak4: are hern' whole year, but are much aeldfinohes are now becoming very scarce, because 
more' numerona during tfie breeding season land is exterminating the 

than at Any Dthor time. The eider-duck, , the thistles. At t^ie md of the year, the birds he 
guillemot, the puffin, and sheldrake come 'about quiet feeding-places, and remain there 

thq^^ and remain -tffl Octoher., “s ^e food lasts ; they will not be seen. 

■ pxxfQn and guillemot seem by general on agamimtu April. ^ r 

bhhserir to have filed on tfie .12th of Wist . ‘ The song of the wild Imnet is thus written by 


. JOTTINGS FROI^ 

In 1878, tlie new lion-liouse at the Zoolo^cal 
Gardens was , bnilt, space being left for large out- 
door .pDlaygrounfls for the animals. The transfer 
of these large carnivora from their old dwelling 
req.nirecl great; care and a thorough knowledge 
of the habits of the animals, more especially as 
they are extremely hiispioiona, and very frightened 
at , anything having the, appearance of a ;trap.., 
formerly, the animals were made to inoya from 
one den to another by setting fire to some, straw,, 

, and thus starting them ; but in this instahoe 
,Mr Bartlett preferred to employ stratagem rather 
than force, and had a strong box constructed 
called a ‘ shifting-den,’ which was placed o;^posite 
the door of the tfage. A tempting hit ot meat 
placed between the bars at the far end of the 
box, eventually inclnced one of the animals to 
enter, when an attendant pulled a cord, and the 
slide, feE down, thus making him a prisoner. In 
this way aE the animals were transferred without 
mucl^ trouble to the new house. Singular to say, 
it was found more difficult to trap those which 
had been born in menageries and lived all their 
Eyes in confinement, than others which had come 
to the Gardena after being in a wEd state. The 
difficulty of transferring the animals from the 
yUiiJoor dens to the playgroimd was overcome by 
conistriioting an- iron box, both ends of which 
oould ;oi!eh :Or, shut at will. This box was placed 
Upon wh iidls, ' an^ by means of a tramway,. sIiEted 
alongXiie wide passage which runs between the 
; dens ah^ the playground, aEowing communication 
betwe^ any two of the doors as required. 

Titc carnivora ware released for the first time 
in June 1879, when it was foimd how weE the 
iunnel plan had answered. The tigers having 
amertained that the door at the back of the don 
wasVsgide open, and apparently communicated with 
tte , opeh air, naturally took advantage of what 
they thought to he a sure means of escape. The 
first tiger that went through the tunnel belonged 
to H.R.Bt. the Prince of Wales. ‘ This tiger was 
a cautious gentleman. He approached , the tunnel 
with the greatest caution, testmg its stability with 
his huge paw at every step. The spectacle of the 
four tigers coming out into the open was really 
, grand. : .Pirst, there appeared the head of a tiger; 
he surveyed; everything outside for a minute, and 
then cautiously came out, creeping along cat-like, 
without the least noise. It was indeed a beautiful 
sight to soe these lovely gigantic oats, the four 
tigers, graduaEy emerge one by one into their; 
new, large,: open playgrouncL By a Ettle imagi-' 
nation, one; might easily fancy that tha scene was 
situated in the middle of and that the 

tigers were coming: out from tlieic fastnesses to 
seek their food. 

i When they arrived , at , the open, it was very 
beautiful -to watoh tliem crouch ;, down, malciug, 
themselves appeal- as smaE as possible. Binding 
nothing; dO: hurt or alarm them,: they curiously 
examined the .trunfcs;_;Of the trees and rockwork 
, placed there for , their ; especial benefit. Tliey 
trusted to their sense of smeE and touch for 
objects near them, and to their sense ; of .sight 
for objects distant from them. • When the four 
tigers were loose in their playground, and the 
door closed behind them, they at once hegaa to 
play, and very beautiful were , their; movements 
as they ran after each other, tumbled, and gam- 
boled iilce young 'kittens, their coats Iqokiug Eke. 
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satin in the warm sun. : AE of a sudden, a new 
and, to them, a most interesting object made its 
appearance.: This was a young :and very white 
zebu .calf of a few days old, which came out of 
its shed in Ml sight of the cage only a few yards 
off. The moment the Prince’s big tiger saw it, he 
crouched to the ground, and remained, stationary, 
watching the innocent-looking baby zebu. ■ . He 
was aE fixed ahd_ stetuelike, perfectly;; motionless 
except : the very tip of his tail, about two iuches 
of which kept jerking from side to side, signifying;, 
gi-eat . anxiety, expectation, and readiness: for 
iinmediate action. Presently the other three tigers, : 
perceived that their comrade , had seen something. 
They also instantly assumed various attititdes , 
of contemplated attack, indicating their inteiise 
desire to kEl this young zebu calf and eat him. 
This group of four magnificent tigers, all intent 
upon one and the same object, was grand in the 
extreme. It was also very interesting to observe 
that the mother of the young zebu Seeiuecl to 
know instinctively that her caff was in danger, as 
she apipeared to warn it in her ^ own peculiar way. 

I left the four tigers stEl looking at tlie zebu 
calf, when we adjourned to watch the lions come : 
out into their playground at the other end of the 
four large iron cages.’ ., 

Ln a paper upon singular, adciclents to animals, - 
which had come under tlie author’s; observation, 
the most curious is that which occurred tO ; a Stag 
in Windsor Forest. . The forefoot of the, animal 
having become fixed in the fork; of a tree, possibly 
whEe he was searching for food among the; lower ; 
hranehes, he was unable to extricate himself'; 
and the limb breaking, he had fallen , upon his ' 
hack, and probably died slowly of hunger. 

The efforts of Lord Bute to acclimatise the 
heaver in the west of Scotland, which :have = 
now met with success, ure touched upon by the 
author, who narrates several uiteresiing anecdotes 
of this most industrious little : animal which he 
noted while upon a visit to Mount , Stuart 
House ; a notice of wliich appeared in our columns 
several years ago. 

; Mr Btickland in the course of his hook has 
some : amusing notes on the sea-serpent, together : 
wiEi observations on the habits of the manatee, 
and a valuable chapter on the structure of whales. 
In speaking : of the Beluga or white , whale, : an: 
example of which was lately at the Westminster ;i : 
Aquarium, the author mentions, some curious 
facts in eonnectioii with the breathing functions;; 
of these immense creatures. After explaining s; 
how seals aud other lung-hreathing animals, have 
the power of remaining under water, he says: 

‘ In the whale we find altogether a ; different 
kind , uf self-acting hreathing-valve. The wind- 
pipe does not comiuimioate with the mouth; a 
hole is, as it were, bored ;;right::tliXQUgli the back 
of the head. Engineers would do well to copy 
the action of the valve of the whale’s hbw-hole ; 
a more perfect piece of, structure it is impossible | 
to imagine. Bay and night, asleep or awake, the 
iwhale works Ms breathnig apparatus in such a 
manner ; feat not a drop of water ever gets down . 
into the lungs, v ;; Again, the whale lEiist of necessity 
Stay a much longer period of time under water 
than seals.) vfeia Mone; might possibly drown him, 
iaiaamu(3h;as,the:lungS:cannothav6 aooess.;to fresh 
airi ; -vSS^ flnd that: this difficulty has been anti- 
cipated and obviated ; by a peculiar reservoir te ; 
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■ He iaade a grimace. 

‘ I suppose you liave been going a little too far 
•witli one of your numerouB liiitations l’ Haomi 
remarked, very coolly. 

, /‘Now, I call tliat horribly unJdnd of yon, 
Naomi,’ exclaimed Clifford in an angry tone. 
‘I Ve never had a single iiixtation since you 
told me that you ’—— ■ 

' She lifted her hand over so slightly ; but I saw 
the gesture, and drew my own coholusions. I felt 
grieved to the soul. These two had been carrying 
on an underhand courtship. : 

‘lam shocked—shooked and surprised, Naomi,’ 
I said ; and lilce a goose, I began to cry. 

She put her arm around me. ‘ Don’t cry, Olive, 
pet. EeaUy, there’s nothing to cry about. It’s 
half fun. — Now, isn’t it, Arthur,!’ , s> 

‘0 yes — only fun altogether,’ he answered with 
a laugh. 

But what they said to comfort me, only made 
my pain the keener. I restrained my tears, 
however; and seeing there was no help fer 
it, I endeavoured to wrest a promise Irom Oliffgrd 
that he would ooniide in uncle. I taUced , iliy- 
self almost hoarse before I could get a reluotMit 
half-promise from him to that effect ; and then 
I partly coaxed, partly ordered, Naomi to retjr"!!-' 
to Uplands. Arthur would have insiste^yUpoit 
accompanying her acrosB the; lawn, had ugit hncle’s 
hurly form appeared in the avenue, '’’it, 

I was leaving the room as iinole Stored, 
with a look on his face such as I IM never 
seen before. ‘ Stay ! ’ he said, in a Toiq^whioh 
mademeshake. y?-- 

I returned to the chair I had left a';mSment 
hefpre. , Uncle closed the door, and ) walked 
to the fire without a word. .Glifford waioksld 


the venous system, which reservoir is ^situated at 
the hack of the lungs.’ 

We will not draw further upon the many inte- 
resting topics which Mr BuoMand places before 
his readers, but would recommend the boot itself, 
not only to aU lovers, of nature, but to .the general 
reader as well. . . v 


THE CLIFEOED DIAMONDS. 

CHAPTER II.—WHAI WE SAW OP THEM. • . 

We were not a very pleasant party at breakfast 
at tiie Mills House next morning. Uncle’s brows 
were knit. My brother Tom could not conceal his 
disgust at youn" Clifford’s conduct; and I felt 
miserable when I thought of Naomi. Yet I had 
one crtimb of eomfort^the preference might be 
aU on one side. I. had never seen anything in my 
sister’s demeanour to warrant the supposition that 
her .nffeotions were engaged ; and then, how could 
she help a .young man’s fancy_ for her? I had 
just reasoned .myself into a <iuiet frame of mind 
about: her, when uncle announced that he was 
going : . to : Grange, and that he must , have a few 
‘ minutes’; conversation with Chfrord. I thoi^ht 
Arthur : followed uncle with a very had grace; 
and ,1; was not surprised to .see the two . men 
issue from the library with set, angry faces. 

: Bureljr never was there so slow and weary 
a mommg. The gardens were a good way off,- 
beyond the great mills. .1 did not care to . .go 
there, lest uncle should suddenly return and. 
require me; I could not talk to Arthur OEfford; 
and I had not the heart to play the piano. As 
a last resource, I took down a . volume of 


‘ And. ;what; does papa say?’ I inquired, well ‘Nc 
pleased thatker mind was full of such thoughts. It r 
‘Ohj he: said he’d think of it; which i%. being out ii 
interpreted,: we ’U .go.’ : said v 

; ‘Now, NaomiU i cried, liftiim a wnriimg finger, there 
‘Ohj .yon dear old, tabby, Udon’t. mean. any- and w 
. thing profane, only-: — - Arthur Glifford-.!’ She ‘Yo 
. ..drew : back, looking so white and startled, that sternl’ 
:/i|«felt startled too. . . : .your 1 

He flame gaily forward, a bright smile on his I’d ra 
handsome face, a proud light in Ins full dark eyes;, to: hie 
‘Yes, my dearest girl ; just Arthur Clifford, and what ] 
no one else. Are you not glad to see me?’ He Olif 
;: p.sigteEded both his hands and caught hers. - ‘Have contra 
1 1 partied you out of even a word of welcome, worke 
' Naomi ?’ he asked. :. whole 
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liair; turned liaok from lier wliife forehead, and 
a dptidj gauze veil floating over her shoulders, 
Naomi looked supremely lovely ; vylule sweet 
Buth’s fair face gleamed, like a star on the edge 
of a soft night-cloud from her iaisty draperies. 
Lady Clifford seemed to take a strange pleasure 
in hearing about the dresses ^ and the day before 
the ball, she called me to her, aide, , 

‘ Olive,': she said, I have asked :Sii’ Arthur: if 
I may add a little to the beauty of 3 mur sisters’ 
dresses to-morrow night. He has given me leave 
to do what I will. Come with me, dear.’ . ; 

Half expecting what was to come, I attended 
her through the. familiar room; and then at: her 
direction led her down the wide hall ; and 
through many winding passages to a little dark 
closet off Sir Arthur’s office. She gave me a 
bunch of keys, pointing out the one I was to 
rise . first, and then the others one by one. ‘ I 
opened four .great h'on-barred doors before I 
came upon a square box, which, at her bidding, 
I carried out and set on the desk in the office- 
The key which opened it himg on her watch- 
chain; she gave it to me, and I opened the 
box. For the first time in my life, , I saw the 
Clifford diamonds. There were e%ht trays in 
the box. The upper one contained the tiara,, 
seven stars set on two glittering bands of gems. 
How they beamed out at me, as if glad to catch 
the light of day upon their ghttering, facets ; and 
how they - gave back light for light in‘ that dim , 
sombre little room, before the beautiful eyes that 
could not see ! I could not speak for a moment, 
because thoughts came rushing upon me which 
took my breath away. 

‘The tiara is uppermost,’ Lady Clifford .-aaid; 
softly and sadly, her slender fingers touching the' 
blazing jewels gently, regretfully. ' 

I told her yes, while tears I could not restrain 
feU silently down my cheeks. To the blind, 
what wortldess things are diamonds, after all ! 

‘ Tho neoldaoe comes next,’ she said. 

I lifted, the tray, and saw it, Nor oordd I 
repress a cry of wonder and . admiration. It was 
superb. Three rows of blazing stones formed a 
collar for the throat ; and &om that , collar : 
depended nine stars, more brilliant, more gorgeous: 
than those in the tiara. The centre star hung low ■ 
in front ; and from it descended: three smaller 
ones, each vying with the other in brightness ,• 
while looijed from star to star,, forming, ; a obtt- 
tinnous festoon of flickering splendour^, fran-'-a: 
diamond chain, lilco a river of light. . - 

: ‘Beautiful, is it not ? ’ Lady .Glifford.jSaid/i'vvSth 
a sad smile. Yet I would give it £n),d ml 
rest for a sight of your little face.’ tM' 

only murmur of discontent or plaiut -X evemheard 
from her dem’ lips. 

After she said it, I lost aE care for the 'side 
jewels ; their glory seemed dim, their beauty 
worthless. I hfted tray after tray, and looked 
at the glittering baubles with qdntempt. What 
werethay Worth, after all?' Their radiance could 
not heal a broken heart, or purchase for their 
owner one raommifs peace of mind, " 

‘ Have you come to the last tray], Olive ? ’ Lady 
CtUflord said, in her gentle level voice. 

I told her ‘ yes.’ 

‘Yon will find a star and crescent there,’ she 
smd. '"' tThey .do: not belong to: the Clifford dia- 
■moadsi' ' 'They were a bequest from my .dear 


‘And for tins you have spoilt your life, 
ruined your prospects, and broken your father’s 
heart.’ :. . ■ ■ 

‘ 0 sir, it’s not so bad as all that.’ 

: ‘Quite as bad. In.your father’s name, I have 
telegraphed to : Lord Learmount, asking him for 
leave of absence for you-ras your father’s old 
friend, he wiU not refuse it— •and then, yon must: 
flee the country.’ , 

‘ Flee the country ? ’ he cried amazed., _ 

‘ Yes,’ said, uncle sternly ; ‘or remain here to 
be arrested as a felon— a forger.’ 

He winced at that. His .teeth clenched so 
sharply on his under lip that the blood sprung, 
and his hand olntched the hack of a chair 
fiercely. 

‘ And where can I go, sii' ?’ he asked hoarsely. 

: ‘To Liverpool — to my brother Hugh, He 
will put you on board his ship, T/ie Twin Sisters. 
She sails for, BrazE to-morrow. I have settled 
all with your father.’ Uncle spoke in short 
sharp gasps, as if prolonged sentences were beyond 
his reach. , 

Clifford made two or three paces up and 
• down the floor. ‘ I cannot go. I have no kit, 
mo money,’ he said. 

, ‘Hugh wEl sirpply anything you require for 
yottt journey- . You : shall have one hundred 

f ounds .lodged in the: hands of our man of 
usiness at Bio and-— well, the same sum paid 
to your credit twice a year, so long as you remain 
away.’ . 

Olifford gave a bitter laugh. ‘When do I stai't 
on my swim V he asked. 

I never saw such a look as uncle darted at 
him. It made me tremble. ‘You leave this 
house to-night at seven o’clock. I will go with 
you to Liverpool, and see you off in the ship.’ 

Two days after, uncle returned, and Arthiu? 
Olifford was on his way to Brazil. 

Well, there was no scandal. The man in 
whose hands the biU. was, lost nothing ; ho got 
his three thousand pounds, . and a little over, 
to hold: his toiiguo. , No one ever knew the 
magnitude of the young man’s crime save Uncle 
'Tom, Sir; Arthur, and myself ; for Lady Clifford 
thought, with the rest of the world, that he had' 
got into a scrape, as young men will, and that in 
a boyish freak he : had run off to see the world ; 
and that he would come back a steadier and 
a wiser man. I dreaded meeting Naomi, how- 
ever. Hoav was 1 to .tell her what manner of 
man this was to whom she had, iiledged her 
faith? And yet; when we mek I felt deeply 
amazed at her gay and careless demeanour. 
The fancy . ball; ' her beautiful dress, and the 
enjoyment she • was to ; have at Uncle Hugh’s, 
seemed ito: occupy her mind,, to the exclusion 
iof : everything efce. , And :y6t, my , mind misgave 
me. 

To me she never aEiided to the secret I had 
Aiscovered, and the subject was too keenly painful 
for me to open it to hm ;, and: so amonth went by, 
and the day of tJie great ball drew near, Butn 
was to go as ‘Twilight,’ Naomi as ‘Dawn;’ and 
the dresses were designed by an artist-friend of 
Uncle Hugh’s.' / They were really beautifu:I-—oiie 
all cloudy, dark-blue tulle, and silver gauze ; tbe : 
■Othen paleblue, with gold' stripes flashing 'through" 
it. In her floating azure robes, with her golden 
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motlier, SO: that they are my oto, to. Td?' given 
as I please. yoixE give Naomi the star, as 
a little remembranoe of a poor blind woman,, 
whose darkened honrs she has brightened a Kttle. 
And the crescent is for my sweet Riith. 7 I ’U send 
her no message, hecanse she hi understand. Aid 
yoix— you, Olive— lift the case containing the 
star and crescent ; your gift is there;’. : . 

Apart from the rest, it lay in a case of its own, 
a cross of pure flame. ; Not diamonds tliis, hut 
rubies— rubies, set in a crust of tiny diamonds, 
biu’ntng like living fire. I clasped my hands. 

‘Ghl dear Lady Clifford 1: this is too much,’ I 
cried, scarcely knowing what to say. , 

. ‘ Take the, three cases ; pxit the rest hack, and 
come,’, Lady Clifford answered, with a sad smile. 
‘ GMve, you have helped me so long to carry my 
weary cross, that this shall he a tdeen to jrou of 
my‘ gratitude. .Dear, you know whose price is, 
ahove ;ruhiea| you are one of the- few.’ She kissed 
me ; tenderly, and we seemed to grow nearer to 
each other after that, than we had ever been 
before. 

^ Eeserving the dear lady’s gifts, I put the 
rest of: the diamonds hack into their prison, and 
left them there. Many days went by, many 
:: changes came to us aU, before I saw them again. 

: Euth and Naomi went into ecstasies over their 
superb presents. Dear little Euth ran up to the 
honse to fling herself at Lady Clifford’s teet,, half 
crying, half langliing, wholly, charming, in an 
.. ecstasy of delight. 

Naomi took her gift much more coolly. ‘I 
suppose I ’E have them aU some day,’ she said. 
But : she avrote Lady Clifford a very graceful 
letter; and she wore the star set in her golden 
hair at. the baU ; while Euth’s cloudlike veil feU. 
from her sparkling crescent, and floated from her 
bright face like a mist behind a week-old m'oon. . 

. , iffter the haU, we seemed to slip back -into the 
old smooth-running everyday life. Uncle Thomas 
came, and went as usual Sometimes 1 went to 
■the: Mills House and spent a few days there. 
Sometimes Euth went, but never Naomi. Had 
■ uncle-guessed: her secret! Often I felt guilty 
'conoeming it, and yet I never had , eotirage . to 
ask -the ttuth, of him. Between my sister and 
myself,: there was never a mention of Arthur 
, Clifford’s : :maui.e, ; and yet, : by ' some, woman’s 
iuStinot, I :kn6W full well that she heard ii’om him. 


! - Lady Clifford . heard , from him t6o.‘ He . W0s7 in 
: BrazDf at first;' then he went northward;, and 
about, a year after his departure, a letter from 
San Francisco told his mother he was setllod in 
■■■California.' ■ :';7 ' 7 

: ^.' Was it that spring or the ne.vt 'one that our. 
,: , brother Paul and Jack Ohfford returned 7hdmel 
I con scarcely be certain ; at anyrat<4 ' fficy 'eaide 
amongst us with the daffodils and with the faltog, 
-leaves, sweet Euth went from ,us :t6: 

Jack Clifford’s wife. Jack was as unlike his elder 
I brother as two men hornV of the, same parents 

S lid possibly he. Unhke: in, face, 

position ; the soul of honour, truthful, straight- 
. : ftitWfird, incapable of deceit, brave and daring, yet 
A woman. He and I were of the same 
1 k a|te I we hp/d been, hoy* and girl together, and I 
Ipyed Ife ; hnt he was not to blame. He had 
Nh dhhiijei and if it feE upbn my sweet sister, 
ifr^Was^OTpJfrof Eis or mine, 
p I think knew, for jhe grew more 
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month after lier depsirture, liuth came down to 
TJplaads. on a summer morning 'with a letter in 
her hand. 

‘ Olive, ’ she said, ‘ I have soma wonderful 
news’ to tell you. Arthur has written to his 
mother^ telling her of his marriage.’ 

‘ 0 Euth, his marriage !’ I gasped. : 

‘ Yes. Why shouldn’t he marry if he chooses ? 
He is man'ied to a Miss Almeria Soadder, a great 
beauty and a great heiress. They are on their 
way home. Here is the letter ; read for yom*- 
sell:'.’ , : ■ 

I took, the paper out of her hand, and read it, 
amazed. How was I to teE Naomi ? 


for some reason or other — -not , over-sensitiveness, 
certainly, but perhaps heeanse their carnivorous 
instincts are . as yet comparatively dormant— 
merely lick the child all over. TMs probably, 
according to the code of wolfish etiquette, is 
equivalent to having eaten salt with on Arab, 
and the, . infant is henceforth adopted by the 
parent, and suolded and brought up with the 
ciihs. Although the human tendency is to go 
on two legs, We know that even amongst ourself es 
babies commence by crawling. Now, man is 
essentially an imitative animal, and seeing the 
wolves going . on all-foms, the alien naturally 
tries the same method of progression. It would 
appear, however, that it has found the hands 
id-adapted for use in den of forefeet, and as a 
rule the elbows are employed for that purpose ; 
in consequence of this choice, the knees too have 
to he used instead of the feet, and hence horny 
excrescences are usually found on both the knees 
and the elbows. 

Perhaps the two sithjoined true narratives of 
wolf-children that have been captured in India, 
may prove interesting. 

One morning many years ago, Mr H wvho 

happened at the time to he magistrate and col- 
lector of the Etawah District, Was nut- riding, 
accompanied by a couple of sowars or mounted 
orderlies. They were passing over a portion of : 
road that lay in the vicinity of the ravines of 
the river Jumna, when two half-grown wolf-cubs 
crossed their path ; and followuig them more 
slowly, came a very remarkable-looking creature, 
which shambled along on. ad-fours in an extra- 
ordintjrily uncouth fashion. This turned out to 
be a wolf-child. Letting the other two go un- 
molested, the three men proceeded to hunt down 
the human cub, and succeeded in bringing it to 
bay. As they wished to take the, creature alive, 
and were altogether unwilling to.,hurt it in any 
way, they found the greatest difficulty in attempt- 
ing to secure it; for it fought, bit, and clawed 
with extreme fierceness and pei'tinacity ; indeed, 
having driven it into a corner, Mr H— land 
one of : the sowars had to mount guard, while.; 
the other native proceeded to the nearest viUagey; 
and got a stout blanket, for the purpose of throw- ’ 
ing it over its head; and it was by thisim:8an3; 
that the capture „was at length effected., j: Allii the;; 
way home, the wolfichild behaved like 
thing, screaming and howling, .now, piteously;;; 
now in a paroxysm of impotent rage. It was, 
however, taken to Mr H— — house ; biit it 
would not he comforted, and for a long time 
refused all kinds of food, including raw meat. 
The creature was a boy of about nine years of 
age ; and it may here be stated that no femals 
wolf-child has .ever been heard of or seen. It 
is not easy to assign a sufficient reason for the 
fact that femsdes have never been so discovered, 
unless wo suppose.that, being loss vigorously con- 
stitutedyilthey- iavaibean : unable to. withstand the 
,torri'lile,..;har,dships of such an existence, and have 
very soon aiekemed and died. 

: In appearance, this hoy, was exceedingly repul- 
dve; hfs features were blunt and coarse, and 
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In depicting the temper and disposition of 
the wolf, such adjectives as ‘ruthless, punning, 
and treacherous’ are invariably used, and with 
perfect Justice. It would appear, therefore, at 
first sight almost incredible that there should 
he many instances on record where children 
have been carried away, and instead of being 
devoured, as would assuredly have been the case 
had the marauder been a panther or leopard, 
they have been suckled, tended, and reared by 
them; i Sorae of these have afterwards been re- 
covered,; and at this moment there exists a 
specimen-wolf^ohild at Seoundra, a small: mission-' 
ary stafcjon a few miles: from Agra; so that the 
story of iEomulus and Eemus may not be so 
entirely without foundation as we have hitherto 
been led to suppose. 

Wolves as a rule prey upon the flocks and 
herds of the inhabitants of the •villages in whose 
neighbourhood they have made their dens, and 
upon such wild animals as they can hunt down 
and capture. Among these latter may he men- 
tioned the gazelle-antelope and the black-buck ; 
and many: and ingeniotis are the devices they 
resort to in order to achieve their purpose. But 
in the. North-western Provinces of India, as about 
Agra, in ;Oude ; and Kajpootana, they are also 
very destructive to children. Hindus of ad 
classes are exceedingly superstitious regarding 
the destruction of these jiredatory brutes, and 
consider the individual who has been unfortunate 
enough; to shed; U : drop of wolf’s blood, doomed 
to suffer some: grievous calamity. Hence, though 
a government reward of three rupees per head 
is offered, it is: only: the very lowest of ad castes 
—the : ‘:Dom68 or . Dungars,’: as they are oaded— 
who wid: take the trouble to snare and destroy 
.wolves. These people lead a vagrant life, and 
bivouac in the Jungles, and have no superstitious 
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tlieir expression brutalised and insensible.. .. As 
for Ms babits, they were exactly those of a wild 
animal. , ; 

Mr H— ^ — caused minute inquiries to be made 
tliroiigbont tbs, neighbouring villages as to 
whether the inhabitants had lost any children 
through their being carried off by wolves, and 
if BOy whether they , conld recognise. th& human 
waif that had been, recovered, by means of birtM 
marts, moles, or other such indelible tokens. In 
the course of. a few days the father and mother 
of the lad were: discovered. They identified' 
: him : by certain well-defined marks about the.] 
breast and shoulders, and stated lie had been 
canied away.when about two years of age. His 
parents, however, found him very difficult to 
manage, for he was. most fractious and trouble- ! 
some-— in fact, just a caged wild beast. Often i 
during :the:::Mght, for hours together, he would I 

f ive vent to: most unearthly yells and moans, 
estroying the rest and irritating the tempers 
of : his . neighbours, and generally maldng nigbt 
0 '.hideous; :: On one occasion, Ha people chained 
Mm : by the:^^W to a tree that stood near ! 
. .the : hnt, ■ which was situated on the outskirts 
f a rather curious incident 

. ’OBOnrred; : It was a bright moonlight night ; and 
.'two wol&cubfi---UEdciubtedly those m . whose, com- 
: ;panion3Hp he . had been captured— -attracted appa- 
rently by Ms cries, while on the prowl, came to 
him, and were distinctly seen to gomhol about 
.and play with himj with as much familiaiity and 
affection as if they considered him quite one of 
themselves. . They only left him on the approach 
of morning, when movement and stir agam arose 
in the village. 

The wolf-hoy,' however, did not survive long. 
Accustomed to the wilds for at least half-a-dozen 
years, captivity and the change in his mode of life 
appeared not to agree with him, for he gradually 
pmed away and died. He never spoke a word ; 

. nor did a single ray of human . intelligence ever 
shed : its refining light over Ms poor debased 
.features, . . 

' The next story, is taken from a work published 
' ...soma .five-and-twenty years ago, by a then weU- 
; 'known Indian political officer. 

I ' iTliere,.:ia, now^: a Sultanpore a boy who was 
found in ) a ■woli’s den, near Oliandour on the 
.' Goomtee Biver, .: about, two and a half years ago. 
A troopeiVi S®nt :''by the native governor to. the ' 
district . 01 ...Gnandour to -demand the payment of 
;:some revenuej was;passmg along the banks of the 1 
" Goomtee, when lie isaw a large female., wolf leave : 
her den, followed by three whelps and a boy. 
"The boy went on all-fours, and was on the best 
possible terms with the dam and her whelps ;.. and 
the mother seemed to guard aU four, with .equal 
They went down to the :river.: and drank 
tit.;:pereeiving the . native; who sat upon his 
watching them. . As ; soom aa '. they were ' 
tO;.: turn back,' the, trooper pushed on, 
liug to out off, and secure the boy; but the : 
rap quite as fast as the whelps, and kept 
asQy with its foster-parent. Eventually 
all rq^shtered i thfl den, The trooper then 
Ijled soipe pe^e.with pickaxes and attempted 
qdig.them out,:;.;ifi^&6a th^ had: dug some seven 
r eight feet .into'. .:th.8 :':baiHt;. .the wolf escaped, 
ith her cubs and the boy. .. .They were pursued 
tliH u,(i,r, iuUowoiJ by festest young 


men of the party on foot ; the former headed 
. them, and turned the boy back on to the: men, 
who then captured Mm. They took him to the 
village and tried to make him. speak, hut could 
get no answer save an angry growl or snarl. 
He was some weeks at the village, and large 
crowds assembled each day to see him. On the 
approach of a grown-up person, he became alarmed, 
and tried to steal away ; when, however, a child 
came near, he rushed & it with a fierce snarl and 
attempted to hito it. He ' rejeoted cooked meat 
with disgust ; hut when raw meat was offered, he 
seized it eagerly, put it under hispaws: like a dog, 
and ate .it with evident relish, lie woMcI not let 



and ate .it with evident relish. He woMcI not let 
any person approach him while he was eating, 
but had no objection to a dog coming and 
sharing Ms food with him. 

‘The lad was handed over to the Eajah of 
Hasanpoxe,. and soon after was sent hy him to 
Sultanpore, to Captain Nicholetts, the European 
officer commanding the finst regiment of Oude 
local infantry. The latter made him over to 
the charge of his servants, who take great core 
of him, but can never get him tontter : a . syl- 
lable. He is inoffensive, except when , teased 

S tain Nicholetts says), and will then growl: 

ly at the person annoying him. He . now 
eats almost anything thrown to Mm, but pre-: 
fers raw flesh, wMcli he devours greedily. A 
quilt stuffed with cotton was given to him, when 
me weather became very cold this season ; hut 
he tore it to pieces and ate a portion of it, cotton 
and all, with, his food every day. He, is very 
fond of bones, particularly uncooked ones:; these:, 
he masticates apparently with as much ease as; 
if they were meat. He continues to like, dogs 
and jackals, and permits them to feed with, 
him, if he happens to be eating when they 

approach, ... : • , 

‘Captain Nicholetts, in letters dated 14th and 
19th September 1860, told me that the boy died 
in the latter end of August, and that he had 
never been seen to laugh or smile; He tmder„ 
stood but little .what was said,: and appeared 
to take no notice of anything going ou around 
him; nor did he form any attachments' what-, 
ever. He never played with the numerous 
children around him, nor did : he: seem wishful, , 
to do so. Wlien not hiingiy, he used,' to sit 
petting and stroldng a pariah ot vagrant' dog, 
which ha rised: to allow to feed out of the same 
dish with him. A short' time. before Ms death, 
Captain Nicholetts shot this , dog, as; he used: to, 
eat by far tire greater part of the meat given . 
to the boy, who in. consequence was getMna 
quite thin. The lad didn’t seem in the least 
to care for . the death of his companion;'; . He '' 
used signs when:: he wanted anything, and 
few of them; .When himgry, he pointed to : Ms . 
mouth. When his food was placed some dis- 
tance from him, he used to run to it on aU-- 
fours ; but at other times, not, frequently, he 
would walk upright. He : shunned human 'beings 
male and female, and would never wiUiiwIy 
remain near one. To cold, heat, and rain ne 
appeared alike Mdlirerent, and seemed to care 
for nothing but eating. He was very quiqt, and 
requhed no kind of restraint while he was with 
Captain Nicholetts’ servants — that is, for the space 
of about two years. He was aev4r heard to 
utter a single word, till within a few minutes 
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JIM FLA^INIETY’S GHOST. 


of: hiH death, ■when hg, p-ut his hand to liis head 
aiid said “it ached;” he then ashed for some 
■watCT/ after drinidng which, ho diedf This hoy 
■when caught was ahout ten years of age.’ 

TLAHNEETY’S OHO ST. 

J S6 yoii really holieve in ghosts, Brian 1 ’ said I. 

:f Sure, : your honour,’ returned Brian with a 
j’gfi-U,; ‘it’s not for me to disbelieve what I ’we 
seen ■wid my own eyes.’ 

fDo yo'a mean to say,’ esolaims my friend 
Smith, ‘that you have actually ieen. a ghost?’ 

‘Faith, thin, an’ it’s myself saw one not two 
weeha ago, as plain as I see yoii at tliis ndnit. 
More "by token, ’twas that same ghost got me 
my the purtiest girl in the whole vUlage ; 

not to spake o'/ an; iUigant cottage an’ a thrifle 
O'V gowld heside.’ 

‘Gome, that sounds interesting. Oouldn’t 
you give us a description of this obliging appari- 
tion y 

‘Is, it an, account o’ the ghost that ye’re 
Wantin’ ? Sure, an’ I’ll give it ye wid the 
greatest playsure in life, only ye ’U not be 
repateing it'to any li'vin’ orayture, or, faith, I’d 
niver hear the last ov it? ’ : : , 

We' prottiise silence ; and accordingly Brian, 
duly fortifled with a glass of his favourite liguor, 
proceeds. 

‘Ye were maybe acquainted, gintlemen, wid 
ould Larry O’Donaghite ? ’ , 

Unfortunately, we had never had that honour. 

‘ An’ small loss to ye, aither,’ quoth Brian. 
‘But he was Mary’s father, an’ a purty father 
too;, but that’s naither here nor there. Well, 

. I' Was a sort ov relation ov his ; so, whin niy 
mother died-— ^she was a widdy— I wint to live 
wi’ him an’ Mary. She was a girl ov twelve 
thin, ,-an’ myself wasn’t much older; hut ye 
see 1 lived there seven years,: an’ hy that time 
I was gro-wn rmcommon fond ov Mary ; not that 
she’d .ever: listeh : |o me, the crayture, whin I 
wanted, to ; tell her so ; but still she didn’t seem 
to mislifce me; , Well, : I’d saved a thrifle, an’ 
I was arnin’ fair wages ; :So I’d jist made 
,np ' my, mind to ask Mary to he my wife, whin 
who should turn up but Jim Flannertyi had 
cess to,: him ! Now, Jim was a sort ov cousin 
ov oUld O’Donaghue:;: an’fhe’d left his sliip on 
sick-le«ye, •'though you would not have thoWt 
ft, to look at : him, seein’ he: was as red , as a 
:Carroti Av :eoorse, he ,wor always in an’ but ov 
the house, anf , seemed: roighty sthruck -wi’ Mary, 
an’, she ■ud’ : him. Well, the long an’ the short 
OV; it iwas that otild ! O’Uonaghue sent me on a 
fool’s errand to Dublin ; an’ whin I come hack, 
Mary an’ Flannerty wor engaged. Av coorse, 
I oouldn’t stay at home after that, so I jist ivint 
away ; an’ I didn’t come hack for two years. 

‘Well, I returns one day, ^ an’ I finds ould 
, ,0!Donaghue dead,: an’ Mary livin! in the cottage: 
wid an’ oxdd aunt. ‘‘Sure,: it ?s myself, ■Mafy,” , 
says I. “ Arrah, thin, don’t he onaisy ! — ^AAVdtVj 


Mrs Flannerty that ye ’ll be how ? ” .for I wanted 
to make sure, ye see. So tlim it comes out 
that Jim Flannerty’s not been heard of for a 
year an’ more,_ an’ the ship he sail.ed : in ’s lost. 
Well, I was mighty glad to: hear ihat Flannerty 
was out ov the way; though, av coorse, I was 
rale sorry for Maiy, an’ did my best to com- 
fort, her. However, she wouldn’t noways believe 
that Jim was drowned. “Sui'e,:but' it’s on some 
desert island that he is,” says she ; an’ hot all 
my taUdng could git that out ov her head. 

‘Well, one evenin’ she ■ an’ I was walking 
along hy the river, an’: says I: “Mary maVour- 
neen, will yon be my wife, for I’ve loved you 
since the day I first set eyes on:you? ” 

“ Gch, thin, Brian O’Brady,” says she, “ hut 
I ’m promised to Jim.” 

“’Deed, thin, Mary alanna,” says I, “hiit it’s 
dead an’ dro-wned that he is ; so talce me instead^ 
an’ it ’s not repenting it that ye ’ll he.” 

“I’ll not beHeve tliat he’s dead,” says she, 
“tiU I see his ghost I” 

‘An’ would ye heUeve it? That very minit 
I turns round, an’ sees the ghost hehiad us !’ 

(I here iuterrupt Briau to ask for some descrip- 
tion of the spectre.) 

‘ WeU, ye see, 1 didn’t ohsarve it very particular, 
for Mary av coorse screania an’ drops do-ivn in 
a faint ; hut .1 jist _ remarked _’twas mortal ugly, 
an’ flames was cornin’ out ov its mouth au’ nose 
an’ shootin’ all over it.’ 

.. (‘ Oh, come now !’ breaks in Smith, hut sub- 
sides on my looking at him reprovingly.) 

‘Au’. there was ou awful smell ov sulphur au’ 
humiu’ about it,’ continues Brian, ‘ though I 
wouldn’t SOT it to Mary, for fear ov hurtim’ -her 
feelin’s. Well, she soon comes roimd, an’ says 
she ; “ Where ’s the ghost, Brian ? ” 

“It’s. vanished,” says I. 

“ An* was- it Jim Flannerty’s? ”: says she,, very 
low. 

“A-y coorse it was,” says I. 

“Did he spake to ye, Brian, darHnt ? ” say.s .she. 

“ We had a few minits’ convarsation,” says 1. 

“ An’ what was it ye were sayin’, thin ? 

“Troth, an’ I’ll tell you the whole,” says I, 
“The ghost says to me — (I’D, jist put my arm 
around ye, Mary, an’ thin ye needn’t he afraid), 
—the ghost says : “ Brian O’Brady ! ’’ says he, 

“ Jim Flannerty,” says I. : . 

“ You ’re nn honest fellow,” says he. - . 

“Troth, ye’re payin’ me too great, a eompli-^ 
ment,” says I, for I thowt it best to be oi'Vi], 
ye see. 

“By no manes,” says he. “Will you do me 
a favour ? ” 

“ Wid the greatest playsure in life,” says I. 

^‘ I ’m. engaged to a young: Woman;?’ . says ' he-— 
(Don’t scream, . Mary, - darlmt ; ■l!m.::holdiii! ye 
light) — “an’ present eiroumstances don’t allow 
ov my marryin’ ; wiH you take her instead ov 
me ? ” 

“Sure, it’s proud an’ glad that I’U bo to do 
it,” says I.— 'Am wi’ ^but Ike ghost vanishes. “So, 
Mary, dariini) ,'ffiere ’s nought against our bein’ 
married at one&’^ . 

‘Well,, the long an’ the short o’ it is, we were 
married 'that week ; :.an’ it’s as happy as the day 
is long that we are now.’ 

A roai? of laughter from Smith greets the con- 
clusdoa of Brian’s narrative. 
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‘ What is the matter?’ I inciuire. . .. . story is still to he mentioned. This' 'refers to 

‘Why, I was the ghost!’ replies say, the manner in which the animal lost its eye- 

Erlah, did you ever hear of “ luminous .paint ? ” ’ sight, and was told hy Mr Myers in his evidence 
‘Sure, thin, your honour, my own. grandfather at the above, inquest. He said he had had the 
painted htdf the houses in K— — ; so it’s few elephant for twenty years, and during the, fYhole 
paints that I haven’t seen, seein’ he used to make of that period she had always been of a siftgularly 
me nux them.’^^^ ^ ^ ^ mild disposition, imle.sa provoked. Eor instance, 

‘ 'Well, if he covered the houses with luminous about thirteen years ago,: a groom in Ms einploy- 
paint, it was rather a brilliant idea of ' Ms, though ment put out one of her eyes with a pitchfork ; 

I don’t suppose that it did actually occur to liim ! for which aot of diabolical cruelty the man wak'. 
— ^You see this mixture here, Brian ? "Well, if it dismissed. About twelve months later the animal 
were dark, and I rubbed some of tliis on any. lost the sight of the _ other eye, and since that 
object, that o'bject would at once look bright and time had been stone-blind. Some two years after- 
shining,, and appear to give out light.’ wards, Mr Myers’s company was performing in 

‘ Sure, that 4 mighty clever, your honour,’ says J ersey, and while there, the groom in que.stion came 
Brian. into the stable in wMch the elephant was,, and, 

‘I had been trying for a long time,’ continues slapping her on the side, said: ‘This is jibe old 
Smith, ‘to; find, out of what this paint is composed, brute who got me dismissed.' On heamg the 
and some, evenings ago I succeeded in discovering man’s voice, the elephant pushed him lip against 
the secret. : I was so delighted with my success, the wall, and so injured his head and eyes that 
that I did mot wait to rub the stuff from my ever since that time the man had been what 
hands and; face, but rushed down to my friend is termed cross-eyed. The coroner, Sir. Jolm 
Erofessor NiohoTs, to show him the result of my Humphreys, in addressing the jury, rightly ish- 
expefiments. 1 rememher I went along by the served that this incident, as related by Mr Myers, 
riverq so you see that .1 must have been your was a curious one, and was certainly a just 
' “mortal ugly” ghost’ [Smith is a handsome retribution upon the groom. ' * 

: fellow, and a . favourite -with the,: ladies], ‘ who — 

imoonsoiously did you such a good turn. The ihE' 'WEANING OF THE LAMBS, 

nhostly “conversation” existed, I presume, only , , 

m your imagination.’ Herv, on the trunk of this uprooted pine, 

‘ Sme, didn’t I tkinJc all the time : that ’twas Sole harren thing amid tho Bummer’s , giuou, , 

mighty like yoiu’self, Mr Smith!’ says Brian I’ll rest awhile, and lot my spirit take : 

drHy. Its £11 of anguish. Oh,: to heart like mine, 

‘Then why did you tell us that it was , Deep shadowed with the gloom of presont grief, 
Elannerty ?’ I inquire. Eo-w human-like, how full of pity, come , , . : ^ 

‘Arrah, thin, hut Jim Elannerty wor uncommon The long loud wailings of the lambs that hlest 

like your honeur’s friend, as you’d see if he were Their sorrows in a crowd on yonder hill ! ' : 

standin’ here this minit ; so why shouldn’t their How painfully along the twilight air 

ghosts be alike too ? ’ And Brian took his depar- Swells the deep dirge pathetic ! All the wood^ . 

■tare, leaving us laughing over his reody wit and js listening breathless to the mournful sound. ■ 
inventive genius. , The very mists with which sad Evening veils 


OGOASIONAL NOTE. 

a: teANfiB ATOBY OF HETRrBUIIOir IB ANIMAL 
WFie. 

A Ooeobeb’S inquest was recently held in 
Londom upon the: dead body of a man. who had 
been , killed by an elephant belonging to Mr 
. Myers, cirouSs proprietor. The elepnaut . in 
question was /a female,, and was: known by- the 
name of ‘ Blind : Bill,’ :htoause she was; stone- 
blind. The elephant was in general a perfectly 
.quiet animal ; but had nourished a prejudice 
against the man who fell a victim, to. its revenge. 
Eight, months before the fatal occurrence, and 
whila the .eirouB company was performing:' at 
: Beading,, the deceased, who was : then a hawker 
:iE;:that town, was one day watching: the; elephants, 
'When - ‘Blind Bill' put her: trurdc into one of 
Bis baskets and ate all hia vegetables. Becoming 
i&osnsed.:: at his: loss- and the: laughter of the 
:ib;^attoders, the man pulled out his penknife . and 
_<^slljf stabbed the elephant in the trunlc. This 
j'^a^^fjhe hegtaning of an ill-will between the 
Jli ji snd' tlm : quadruped ; :for the: man having 
^Rito^ds got employment with' the company, 
'*sjfftlwtaioked one morning by the elephant and 
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EUROPEAN LIFE IN EGYPT. tlie presence of sc 
In Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, and were known to b 
Jsmailia, there was before the recent events such only a few isoh 
a large proportion, of Europeans to the native which were as 1 
population, that a few words in regard to the one side as the oth 
particular class of, Europeans who inhabited these The Europeans 
towns, their habits and inodes of life, may not chiefly Greeks or 
be Without interest , at the present time, Ung of Italians, ( 

Cairo was to AleKaiidria what the West End not seem to be:ge 
is to the ! City of London — to some extent what Egypt, Italian is ' 
Paris is to Marseilles. It was a city of pleasure, common use. Yo 
and for this reason attracted a class of Europeans shops in Cairo w] 
who are not to be found in other parts of Egypt. All official notice 
And its. position, in the centre of so much that The hours of bn 
is ancient and interesting — the Pyramids, the on. the continent 
mosijues, the : tomb, s, the bazaars, Heliopolis and nothing is done. ' 
Sakkarah, the Boulak' Museum, &o.— and its merce spends a, goi 
admirable situation as a starting-point for the smoking his nargh 
journey up the Nile, all gave a distinct char- the day, ready fo) 
aoter . to its European population. For the called to,, hnt not s 
trades-people depended almost entirely upon the he hires to listen 
visitors, and the season extended from November to gamble at roulel 
.to Aprib : who pass from ca: 

Where is, or rather was, a coterie formed of the xilay you for their 
residents in Cairo, chiefly composed of the Euro- and soaps, brushes 
peans belonging to the various governmental de- and the hire, 
partments, and their . families. These, recruited Alexandria was 
by the arrival of friends, or others bringing in- commercially spet 
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to the famous caf6 in the J2ite de la Bourse to 
eienoh a bargain after the sociable fashion of 
Manobester or Liverpool. The -wealtby merchants 
lived out in the suburb of Eainleh, about four 
miles from the town ; and when anything par- 
ticular in the form of amusement was to take place 
^ in iiexandria, the play-bills informed the public 
that trains would be run to Ranileh so many 
minutes after the perfonnanco was over, as they 
might do if Eamleh were a suburb of Cottonopolis. 

The European young man of business-— English, 
Erench, German, ItaUan, or. Greek— was like Ms 
;connterpart in out own large commercial centres, 
somewhat dressy and given to jewellery and ratlier 
fast equipages ; but the English had their cricket, 
and rowing, and athletic clubs into the bargain. 
Then the young men had the entrde of the houses 
with wHcR they were connected, and the society 
of the familiea. There were two theatres ; a 
very fair band at the Gafd Paradiso, formed of 
fair Triestines and Bohdmiennas ; trente el gmrante, 
if one were so disposed ; capital beer at the bras- 
series— notably Fink’s ; and oysters to be had for 
a piastre (twopence-halfpenny) a dozen. The 
lower class of Europeans iu Alexandria . were 
numerically as strong and morally perhaps worse 
than the Arabs in the town. In the summer, aU 
Europeans who could, came from the interior to 
Alexandria for bathing. 

. Port Said is an overcrowded little coaling- 
. , station that, was called into, existence by the ! 
Suez Canal, Its growth has been something 
marvellous in the last ten years, andj besides 
coal, it carries on a .very brisk trade m stores 
of aU kinds with the steamers passing thronnh 
the Canal. ■ The respectable portion of the 
European inhabitants, bearing a very smaE pro- 
portion to the disreputable, have few resources 
out of themselves. The main street is scarcely 
; .fit for. decent people to walk in after sundown, 

,. after which time the side streets and the Arab 
.quarter at the back of the town send forth about 
as pretty a mixture of Levantine and Arab: black- 1 
.guardism as is to be found anywhere iu the j 
.WCrld,- . There is no redeeming feature in tMs i 
: miniature pandemonium, with its gambling-houses, 

S -shops, ::ancl general immorality ; and the low- 
■ Europeans cMefly from the Qreek Archi- 
.pelagomd the Levant, are a good deal worse; than 
the native population. . And when a khamseen 
wind is blowing, and Port Said is enveloped in a 
mist of coal-dust and . sandj it is not surprising 
that even, the better class of mhabitants should 
rush, to the billiard-tables of the. Palatine, and 
the green cloth ai El Dorado, to get rid of the 
. killing depression of the place. 

^ to turn: from the western port 

l of the: Suez Canal to the little town of Ismailia. 
Tlie post-boat runs daily by the Canal, carrying 
;.j, : :mails:i and passengers, and about six. hours 
. 1 : s'for the journey. Ismailia is a veritable oa-sis in 
! ;: the, d between the Mediterranean and 

, ftie Bed Sea. By a long avenue shaded by acacia 
" ' feces, you pass irom the landing-stage, cross the 
. . . Bheshy'ater Canal, and reach the public gardens, 

. wJ4eh are laid out with great taste, with a fountain 
in, the middle. The streets of the 
t5w|f, radiate from _this centre. There are trees 
gvffi^where, and it is the cleanest town in Egypt. 
It ii'|l|ow]ier French; there are no shops, 
except at the 'Arab bazaar, about half a mile 


away across the sand. There is an hotel by the 
landing-place to which salt-water baths are 
attached ; and a very comfortable and homely 
hotel near the gardens, where the few Europeans 
there are — nearly all French — take breakfast and 
dinner at tlie table : d’hote. They are chiefly 
officials connected .with the Suez Canal, with a 
fe%v merchants and clerks engaged in the cotton 
trade with Zagazig and Mansourah. M. Le.s,seps 
has a villa here which he occasionally visits. 
There is a deadly quiet about Ismailia ; and 
empty houses and empty offices, the absence of 
shops and caffis, together with its separation 
(characteristically French 1) by half a mile from 
the Arab quarter, give the town a deserted 
appearance, which, however, is not without its 
charm in a country where huddling together, 
and the importunities of begging natives, are . 
notable nuisances, A few little shoe-blacks, who. 
are ready to show you the Khedive’s palace or 
the other lions, or to brush your boots, alone 
pester you for backsheesh, rather as a matter of 
cotirse than mth any earnestness. They are 
amusing little ragamuffins, with none of the sharp- 
ness and vice of the Mttle town gamim of Egypt- 
Ismailia, then, may be described as containing 
a smaE French colony, living their Efe, after 
the manner of Frenchmen abroad, very much 
as they would in their own country, and having 
as Ettle to do with the natives as they con- : 
veniently can. A line of rail runs from Ismailia 
to Nefisa on the main line between Suez and 
Cairo, so that it wiE in all likelihood become 
a place of some importance in the current, course 
of events in Egypt. 

Suez, with the most delightful climate in Egypt, 
with neither the ‘damps’ of Alexandria nor the 
dnst of Cairo, might, with a particle of the taste . 
and discrimination shown by the French at 
Ismailia, have been made a p)erfeot garden. The 
soE is most productive, covered by a mere coating 
of sand ; and tbe excellence of the fruits and 
vegetables that are so sparsely cultivated here, 
are well known. Had the clocks been made 
nearer the town— not, it has been thought, an 
impossible feat — Suez might have been made 
nearly as busy a seaport as Port Said ; and from 
the charm of its climate, combining the purity 
of the desert air and the saltness . of the Red Sea, 
it would doubtless have drawn many families to 
‘winter’ there, who went ; to Cairo. But with 
the town some two. miles away from the docks, 
business conflned to the : quay and the custom- 
house, no amusements, a generally tumble-down 
; look, and no trace of an attempt to brighten or 
■beautify , it, it is not. surprising that Suez should 
usually be oharaoterisea. as a ‘wretched : hole.”:. 
The European society in. Suez, was composed of 
the agents and officials of the Canal, the largo 
steam companies, , the post, the telegraph, ' and : 
various , offices of the Egyptian , government, and . 
for. the most part : English,: French,: and .. Italian, 

An . excursion to the At&ah Mountains or to 
Moses’ WeEsaoroas the Gulf, flsMng in the Red, 
Sea, shooting cluck and quaE in the venter, 
stroUing up to the . Freshwater Hanal, : donkey- : 
.riding to the docks: or Terra Pleina,: a' sail down 
the. Gnlf, occasionaEy lawn-tennis, a dance; .pr 
some private theatricals, formed the sum of the 
amusements in Suez. As in most smaE eom- 
mimities, however, there was little ‘coherence” 

-....- -. ■ 
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islajttda is high.. Most of the young ladies were 
pretty, and some one or two downiigM beauti- 
ful. But , from amongst tliem .all, : bad Paris 
been there to play judge again, Gonstance would 
have ^.carried off the apple. 'Now, men 
constituted, that a beautiful woman in their: 
eyes always. looks as though, she : were .gomothitig 
more than , heautiful. EQ.9y ^ cheek, coral lip, 
.atarlilce eyes, all these things, , chaining ; , 
adnurahle of . themselves, reveal to the gaze, : of 
the male creature inward and spiritual beauties 
which the fair proprietress of cheek, lip, and 
eye may he miles away from. ‘Sure, nothing 
ill can dwell in such a temple V , My loye-stricken 
Amandua, I know not. I am . myself all too 
susceptible to the charms which have entrapped 
you. I am not stern enough to act as censor in, 
such a matter; but the sweet eyes may not 
mean constancy, nor the sweet Ups good temper. 
Go yonr ways, Amandus ; wed tire lady if she 
will, and be as happy as you may. The chances 
are she is worth twenty of you ; hut beware of 
talcing her for an angel because she looks like 
one. Beware? Whoever did beware in such a 
case? Bun away, Amandus, and he happy; 
Ohloe awaits yon ; and though I were wiser tlian, 
I am, why should you care to listen ? Perhaps 
in a year’s tune you may he able to write your 
own sermons. ”, 

It was not any more than lover-like folly in 
Gerard to set' a name and a virtue together, 
Constance and constancy ran always together 
in his mind. Always the recipient ■ receives 
according to his orvn measure. The tunes which 
were famiUar to you in childhood move you 
far more than more beautiful airs since listened 
to, because you put your own memories and your 
own emotions into them. : The worshipper creates 
his . own deity. Venus, and other forms of 
beauty for old Greece; fetich, hits of rag or. 
stick for modern Ashantee or Ujiji, And it 
is so with love. Your ■wisest lover is yomv 
noblest man. And if you meet this by telling 
me that Arthur marries Guinevere, that John 
Milton is three times unlucky, that Samson falls 
into the hands of Delilali, ymr have said nothing 
unanswerable. The blameless king worshipped 
purity though he knelt at a false shriue. I have 
no doubt that one of the Mrs Miltons stood for 
Eve, and gave us an immortal picture, to which, 
she was no more like than I to Heroules. ■ The 
hig-limhed practical jester of old days ha_d so.', 
frank and honeeta foolish heart that he hefepd 
in Delilah when she had twice. ,, betrayed ihim; 
The true lover sees his own. possible ideal 
actually exwtent in the woman " he 'loves; ; and. 
before: that he hows down .and : worahips.s ; You 
can always deceive; loyalty, heoauSe it is so simple- 
minded where ii; loves. It is harder to deceive 
mean-eyed suspicion; that peers everywhere;, .And;:: 


amongst , the families, and the only really uni- 
versal sentiment seemed to he that of lamenting 
the fete that compelled a residence iii such a 

Erpih :Ee'bruary to April, the coining and going 
of travellers for the desert journey to Mount 
Siuai of : Petra, and sportsmen for the Soudan or 
Ahyssihia^ woitld enliven the. courtyard of the 
hotel; swarthy Bedouins in charge of the caravans, 
with their camels ; dragomans swaggering and 
armed to the teeth ; monkeys, jackals, and other, 
strangeheasts and birds clattering and screaming ; 
horhs, and skins, and tusks, and other spoils of 
the chase ; spear.s, and daggers, and shields, , and 
clubs, and other implements of barbarous warfare, 
all scattered about amongst the various impedi- 
TOCwto— teut-poles, ropes, eheats, saddles, guns, &c. 
—of these excursions. There was a reading-room 
and bar off the courtyard, and here young Suez 
would come to , see , the newspapers, and listen 
to stories of flood and field, or hear how things 
fared east or west, as passengers from homeward 
or outward hound vessels turned up from a 
saunter ashore to slake their thiast. The rela- 
tions between Europeans and Arabs were not 
always of a friendly character, and occasionally 
scrimmages took place. The Arabs are a trucu- 
lent lot, many of them with Bedouin blood in 
them, and; their predatory instincts have rendered, 
them in many: oases excessively troublesome to 
Europeans. 


VALENTINE STRANGE, 

A STORY OR THU PRIMROSE WAY. 

CHAPTER XXSVII.— ‘you DIDN’T ANSWER THE TWO 
iETTEES I SENT YOU AT THE GRAND HOTEL.’ 

A piONio party had assembled on Yfelbeck Head 
on a splendid morning in the early days of June. 
The picnic party leaving itself free to ramble 
over the sterner pioturesqueness of the headland, 
naturally chose welbeck Hollow to take luncheon 
in. . Perhaps; the Hollow looked its best to an 
artist’s eye in autumn, when the foliage of its 
trees had groYn meUow with the tints of the 
dying year ; bitt On : this partioular June morning 
it was very lovely ; and he or she who demanded 
a fitter place for : open-air delight, would have 
been hard, to . please indeed. , : For the whole 
broad expanse, of blue above the headland ab- 
solutely, seemed: t.b .laugh ; the air was warm,, 
the herbage tfey, and the, folfe first 

flush: of its stuRHleh heaiity. ; The; tears of the 
imprisoned princeak ; sparkled in ; the sunlight, 
tea the little stream they made huhhlecl away 
through its channel of liohen-eovered rock ivith 
a voice 'of ;perp6tual music. ; , 

At .Biis ;:gathering, Gerard played host, and 
his mbtlich hoBteSa ; and there were; two or three 
score ; of .people there, mostly youfig,. and ; nearly 
ali" heat oh enjoying themselves, as , their time 
of life and the splendid weatheu befitted. Rising 
against the belt ; of : trees, in, contrast to their, 
green, were two. or three, "tents; of; striped pink 
and white. The girls; were gaily : dressed, and 
moved about : , merrily here and , there, mailing, 
pretty, shifting pictures, on: which .any eye hut 
that of a cynic born might rest well pleased^ I 
have said before-T-and I feel safe in repeating it-y; 
that the average of heanty in these favanred 



suspected Mmself, ’because slia /waa liis. very ideal .wiole figure, and tfien he saw that she was not 
poskhlebest, andat his poorest he was loyal and only alone, but that she was weeping. She had 
toneBt.: It clouded his sunshine a little when seen that he saw her, and she had marked him 
he missed her ; he had otherwise been no . lover, as he made away. Eino illce laehrymm. Val was 
Biit he would see her again by-and-hy, and mean- ignorant ; but her loneliness encouraged him, her 
time she was probably enjoying herself, and distress touched him, , his passion drew him to 
woixldbe back again shortly. She did not come her, and in short he prainbled down the rooks 
back so shortly as he had hoped .; and after a and made the best of Ms way towards her. 
while, he appointed a lieutenant, and’ set out to . She heard Mm coming ; by some electric message 
hunt for her, and. naturally went the wrong way. . of the heart, she knew that, it was his footstep, 
Oonsianoe,. udth head drooping just a ^ little, and not that of any straying picnicker:; and mth 
had walked away from the white and pink striped feminine guile, she dried her tears, threw into 
tents, and winding up through umbrageous foliage the slope of her . shoulders a sort of pensive air 
along a path of gray rock, with green and golden of landscape observation, and feigned to be un- 
lichen glinting on it here and there, had come out conscious of the intrusion. ^ As he came nearer, 
upon a sort of platform, which commanded a view her apparent ignorance of his presence oMlled and 
of the whole arena of pleasure. Her cheek was repelled him, and he felt that it would have been 
somewhat paler and less full than it should have to easier to have approached _ straightforwardly, 
been, and her eyes were rather soft than lustrous, since oluince apparently so willed it, and have 
For a moment she paused, and' through the gone his way. He was half-inclined to return, 
bi’anohes which concealed her, looked down, upon and stood still for a second or two. The pause 
the Hollow; and then turned and went upward warned her. She had cried when he had seemed 
towards the 'hoary summit of the great headland, to avoid her; yet almost in a minute she had told 
Life chirruped and hummed and rustled in the herself it was best he should go by ; and yet, and 
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VALENTIiTE STEAEGE. 


Yal sxipposed the Hollow was well enptigh. ‘I 
don’t seem to care much for scenery lateljV said 
poor Val vaoiioiisly, : 

, ‘ No ? ’ said Oonstanoe. 

No;’ said Val, 'Then ensued a conversational 
hrealt-down, and : the silence became extremely 
awkward. The two : hearts conld not whisper 
to: each other through the barrier. Constance 
made’a pretence of surveying the seascape. Yal, 
being a man, had le.ss taotj and was still less an 
actor, of course. In love’s arena, woman stands 
on her native heath. The male: creatime is only 
a wanderer there, and feels hiimself lost. But 
though she kept more outward and inward selft 
possession at the : moment than he did, she felt 
the continued quiet weigh so heavily, that she 
was obliged to break it, and in her anxiety to 
sw something, proposed the last thing she desired. 
‘ Shall we join the others, Mr Strange, since you 
are here, after aU ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Yal ; ‘ I don’t care about it, thank 
yon.’ Then he made a desperate plunge. ‘It’s 
very kind of yoir to meet nie in this way. It’s 
the wisest way, no doubt. But I’m jiot piite 
equal to it— yet. Yon didn’t answer the two 
letters I sent yoix at the Grand Hotel, and I’ve 
seen, ever since that it was a presumptuous and 
unmanly thing to , ■write them. But it’s not my 
fault that you’re the, loveliest woman, in the 
world, and’ — — 

‘Letters?’ cried Constance. She never meant 
to deny: the truth; hut she had only received 
one, and she was eager to exculpate herself from 
the graver charge of cruelty and neglect he 
broujdit against her when he spoke of two. 

‘Didn’t you get them?’ cried Yal, half 'wild 
with a sudden rush of new hope. He gave her 
no time . for answer. ‘ Don’t yon know why I 
went away from England ? Don’t you know that 
I was ignorant of all that happened during iny 
absence, until I came back and found those 
papers?’;,- The mere mention of the papieis 
brought Gerard to his mind, and checked him. 
But he broke past the thought, and went on all 
the more impetuously. ‘ And when I found that 
you_WEre free again, I only waited to give Gerard 
a fair chance, and, folio wed yon at once. I wrote 
to you, twice, and had no answer; and I took 
your silence as the strongest negative. It seemed 
cruel— I can’t .say I didn’t think it cruel. By 
■what terrible mischance they missed you, I can’t, 
guess. But— would you have left me in such 
hitter suspense had yon received them? 'Would 
you have been so disdainful and so cold?’ 

It seemed now, as he spoke, so hard a tiling 
to have left unanswered the one she had, received, 
that ,:she : did not I dare to confess- that she had 
read it. 

, _ : ‘ l am . sorry if I seemed dlflcourteous,’ she said 
in answer ; II amssorry ifwon suffered.’ 

‘If I suffered?' cried Yal.: ‘When I thought 
you disdained my .presumption too much to 
answer , by a Word I . When I have thought so 
for a month past ! ’ 

,‘ I am sorry,’ she faltered again. 

. ‘Constance!’ said Yal. ‘Heaven knows, I did 
not, seek this meeting 1 ’ ■ That was true- enough, 
in a sense ; but he had - hoped for it, and the 
nebnlous faney that it might come had led .Mm 
to the headland. ‘But since :: Bate has thrown 
ms in. your way, I will not resist her bidding. 


If you don’t care for me, and I go, on persecuting 
you in this way, I ’in the most horrible cad alive ! 
Bnt I can’t help taking the risk. .Tell me that 
yoii don’t care for me at all ; teU me that yon are 
nappy, and I Will go away, and never trouble 
yonagain !’ How could she teH him to, go, when 
her heart yearned so over hiin? : Yet she. made : a 
little struggle still. : 

‘I am. : very, sorry to give you pain,’ she mur-: 
mured. ■ 

‘Tell me the plain truth,’ said Yarmasterfully. 
‘If you are happy, send me away. If you care 
for me, I -will never give yon:, up. I will hold: 
you against the world. Tell me the plain truth, : 
and let me go.’ 

‘Mr Strange,’ she : answered falterihgly, ‘onr 
paths are ordered for us, and they are wide 
apart.’ : 

‘Not unless you order that it shall, be -so,’ 
he said doggedly. ‘You shall give me a plain- 
answer.’ 

She had no answer ready. During the: whole 
of their collorpxy she had scarcely dared to look 
at him, and since the talk had become earnest, 
their eyes had not' met onee. But now her gaae 
rose slowly to his face, and though her eyes met 
his for hut a second and were dropped again, the 
longing in them smote him through and througli, 
and he .seized her unresisting hands. ‘ You love 
me I ’ he panted — ‘ yon love me I ’ ’ 

What answer could she give liirn ? It was trite. 
Her, bosom began to lieave, and her cheeks gre-w 
pale, and one or two great tears roiled down 
them. 

‘ Shall we part ? ’ he asked iier fiercely. - ‘'Will 
you -wreck two .lives? Nol’ And he cast his 
arms abont her in a, mad defiance and strained 
her to his breast. She was conquered, and she 
knew it, and he knew it. Yet even then, in the 
first wild joy of certainty, the world’s, probable, 
verdict arose before him. Well, he defied .it 
It was surely better to spoil one life than three— 
especially when the life to be: spoiled was not his, 


hut anotheifs. 

- But - even whilst they stood there, a voice 
reached their ears, crymg ‘Constance!’ :: Yal 
released her, and ' they stood with jmle faces 
looking at each other. The voice was Gerard’s, 
and was not more than a couple of hundred yards 
away. It was not loud, bnt modulated .a little, : 
as if the lover did , not choose altogether to ay 
out her name, and felt a certain shyness In the - 
act ;, but in the dead stillness of the snminer air 
they heard it clearly. Then - cthey.:: heard - the 
searcher try another tack. - He began :#: sing, 
and they knew that ia donna -e wioWfe .was meant 
to guide the wanderer towards Mm. ' ' : 

‘Go!’ said Constance. ‘Do not let Mm find 
ns here,’ 

‘You love me?’ qxtestioned Yal, half fiercely 
still. 

‘ Yes,’ she ans-wered. ‘ Go.’ , 

‘Come with me,’ he whispered; and treading 
like a tMef, he led her round the great boulder 
nnder-wMm’Aey had been standing: all tMs time, 
and by :niigzag Way upwards, keeping shelter ; 
aiid'. Aen by. -a zigzag way - downwards, , until she 
saY the Hollow below, through the waving 
braiichea'nF: trees.: Hie voice grew - more and 

ipbpe distant as it sang along the little rocky 



CHAMBIES’S JOUElSrAL. 


^ ‘Leave me now," wMspered Constajice. ‘Let 
me go.’ ■ ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

‘Yoxiloveme? Tell me that you love me.’ 
.‘Yes. Let me go.’ ' „ 

‘ You will write to me. We shall meet soon ? _ . 

‘Yes.’ And she: was gone; X’ausing a: wliilo in 
the wood to compose . herself. A moment or . two. 
bterj she walked serene into the swarded Hollow, 
and came round the hotilder which held doym. 
'the imprisoned princess . of the local fairy 
tale....'. ■■■■ . 

‘ Where have you been, my dear:?’ asked 
motherly Mrs Lumby. ‘Gerard has gone away 
to look for you. Mr Lumby has been asking 
for you.’ |A^d fhe girl followed Gerard’s mother 
to one of the striped tents where in an. aim-chair 
sat the head of the great House in the City, and 
smiled and nodded at her in a fashion somewhat 
childish. It seemed scarcely likely that he would 
ever recover his old self; but he had mended 
: wonderfully: since the beginning of the brighter 
.weather,: and knew the faces of his friends. The 
old malt : was very fond of Constance,: and was 
never happier than when she and Gerard were 
near 'him; He had contrived |o males out in a 
-dim: way that the great House, was nohiaiined 
afterv allj.but his comprehension of affairs was 
like that of a child, and as yet pathetically 
incomplete. Milly sat smilingly on one side of 
■him, and had been with him all morning, 

. prattling to him of the things he could uuder- 
ntaud. : As she greeted: the wrecked . old man, 
a great pang passed through Constence’s heart, 
and she. kissed him with tears in her eyes. 


and the rest of it. There was no touch of fear 
or suspicion in his mind; and the bright air, 
the mxivering sunfleoks, the birds’ glad chorale, 
the dancing leaves, were each and all ministers 
of pleasure to him. So he threw back his 
shoulders and opened his chest, and rolled out 
the air of the glee in a mellow roar like that 
of an amiable tuneful lion, and came bursting 
throngh the boughs bn the little clear space 
where Val lay. The smoker made no effort to 
escape him this time, and knowing, by the sudden 
cessation of Gerard’s voice, that he was seen, 
he said, xvithout turning round: ‘That you, 
Lumby ? ’ 

‘Why, Val, old chmn!’ cried Gerard joyously, 
‘I thought you were on the bounding, deep, 
aboard the Mm’B-mng. What brings you here, 
you ancient manner— playing at Diogenes ?’ 

‘ The : master of the confounded craft has 
got the pip, or something of the sort,’ gvowled 
Yah , ’ 

Gerard came and sat beside him, and .demanded 
a cigar. Val supplied him, and lay silent, rllere 
was the first dmoulty. If the action he had 
begun should be carried ouWand hehad ho dream, 
of relinquishing it— Gerard should Icnow. Honour 
bade, that at least, at least he should teU his 
rival of his intent, and let him know that, his 
happiness was threatened. But looldng at , his 
rival’s happy face, he felt too much a coward so 
to wonnd, him. ‘It’s like stabbing a sleeping 
man,’ he thought, with an atvful inwdrd spasm of 
reluctance, ‘to stealhcr from liiih without warning 
him. I must give him .a ohance of an appeal. 
My only possible atoaernent to Mm, is to tell him, 
openly tliat he has lost heL and wiE have to 
surrender her. If I do that, I ban face him. If 
I don’t do it, I am a dastard.’ But .in spite of 
the fact that he could : speak thus strongly to 
himself, he could: not bring his tongue to speak 

oiie word to.:Gerflrd. ; : Y 

‘Are . you qpme to ■ jejin our picnic, .. aneieut 
mariner ? ’ asked Gerard. 

‘Ho,’ smAVal, .: :‘I .:Oame oat by baeW^ 
for a stroll, and wandeind farther ^ 

I have husinfes to' - see to r; and, by the ^ way ’-i* 
drawing but Hs: watbli and; looking at it-v-'il shaE: 
be late already.’ 

:‘l must gOj too,’ said. Gerard, bethinking him 
letter that Gerard should be wounded, than . again of Ooustanoe. ‘ Ta-ta, if you. won’t come, 
he himself should. Oeh m sms dife. Let 'See you again soon, eh? You’ll dohee at the 
It bo bitter. We have all thought so 'in our wedding on the first of July, won’t you?’— Val 
lOfer this matter or that; and if we have Md his face and searched his pockets.—*! shall 
bStbleh another man’s lover from him, why, count on you, you know. Goodbye.* 

3b,ay. not have been our partioular tempta- ‘All rightj' cried Val. He could have shot 
-Vul x.jrh.i:= some of us have done, or | himself for his own baseness. ‘ Good-bye.’ 
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GeraSd was gone, and began liis cliant again, 
betweeij. the whiffs of his cigar : ‘Shepherds, tell 
me, tell me.’ The voice died away in the woods ; 
and Val cast himself upon the heather once 
more.: ‘ Miserable coward !’ he cried. 

_ The, Primrose Way was scarcely pleasant travel- 

■ling even now. ■ ^ 


EpklNISGENOES OF THE MINOK STAGE.' 

PABE, II.*, , 

At the close of a well-remembered clay in the 
early autumn of 1872, 1 made a pilgrimage to the 
little ■village of OMswiclc, on the Thames. Lmng 
in a garrison town some miles above, where there 
is noise enough and to spare, I could not fail 
to be struck with its extreme quietude, consider- 
ing its clo.se proximity to the bttsyhive of London. 
It wears a remote if not antiquated air, and 
fits pleasantly enough into a preconceived notion 
of a secluded country hamlet of a century and a 
half ago. This was my impression, as I leisurely 
bent my footsteps round the base of the gray old 
church tower into the adjoining ‘ God’s-acre,’ 
green and sequestered; dotted here and there 
with flowers, oarefuUy tended by loving hands; 
and witliin sound of the long lazy plash of the 
flowing river at its side. I looked around me 
cmubuny id. disco-ver the whereabouts of certain 
.forgotten and uhforgotten worthies, said to lie 
witnih its mreoinots ; nor was my search imre- 
warded. Tiie Earl of Macartney, so well known 
by his Embassy to China, lies here ; as also does 
Er Ease, a ponderous if not profound writer in. 
the days when brave Samuel Johnson was king 
and lawgiver in the literary world of England. 
Arthur Murphy the dramatist contributes a long 
and somewhat laboured inscription to his friend’s 
merits and memory. The ‘battle of life ’has no 
longer, any terrors for the overworked brain of 
Dp Griffiths, a man of mark in his day as editor 
of t]ie Monthly Meview ; and James Ealph rests 
.here; quietly oblivious of Pope’s stinging satire : 

Silence, ye wolves.! while Ealph to Cynthia howls, 

And makes night hideous; .answer him, ye owls,! 

Holland, a meritorious actor in Garrick’s later 

f eriod, sleeps peacefully in the immediate neigh- 
ourhood of Philip Loutherhourg, an artist of some 
repute, more especially as a aoene;mainter at Drupy 
Lane. The fiery petulance of tJgo I'qscqIo lies 
hushed now under a marble slab recording the 
dates of Ms birth and death. But the crowning 
glory of this consecrated rood of earth is the 
tomb of William Hogarth, a, spiirit quickened by i 
the immortals to work out their o-wn divine ends. 

, ‘I pray yon pardon me,l gentle ‘ oompanions of 
my solitude,’ ior tiiis apparent digression. At 
present, ^ 1 am somewhat , distrait. The theatre 
and all its belongings are miles avray ; the floats 
are unlit, the big drum is nursing his last new 
baby, and little Tom .Hokes— onr extra trombone, 
if you please— is tending. his Mok wife ; even the 
gasman, is conspionons my Ms absence ; . for. the 
simple reason, that there .is no ‘house? to-night.- 
I am on the ‘rampage.’ I am revelling to my' 
heart’s content in the bright sunny atmosphere ;; 
the: sweet-scented air, blo'wing gently from the' 
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south, lifts my hair, as looking across the river, 
I recall, some boyish, memories of my old school- 
days, doubly endeared to me now, since one by 
one ‘our feEows’ have gone on their destined way 
and been seen no more. 

. Whilst I have thus been ‘chewing the end of 
sweet md, -bitter fancies,’ my old dog, tired; with 

his unacoustomed lengthy ramble, has falleh asleep 
on a dimiantive green mound at my feet. ; : I turn 
curiously, to. reconnoitre, and am. rewarded by 
the discovery of one of the prettiest little inns 
it has ever been my fortune .to light xipbh. 
Sheltercd-'by the spreading hranohes of a chestnut 
tree,’ its bright face glows with splashes; of colour ; 
flowers are gleaming from door-siE to roof-tree ; 
every door and window is thrown wide open to 
cateh the chowsy air as it ereeps up languidly from 
the gleaming Thames. I agree ivith my friend 
Eichfft’d SwiyeEer, and exclaim aloud that a 
‘modest quencher’ is necessary. Trot— Eke a sen- 
sible dog as he is — leaps up approvingly, pretends 
to he wide awalce with nE his might, and makes a 
feeble attempt at gamboling, which soon subsides 
as we arrive at the welcome sign oi The Moaskd 
Pippin. Pippins ..and ale! The connection. : is 
at once both natu^ and appropriate. A foaming 
tankard of the real Ohis-wicl!; brew is placed 
at my elbow by the good-natured hostess, who 
also supplies Trot, at Ms earnest, albeit noisy 
soEcitation, -with his favourite Abemethy bisonit. 
A brier-root is extracted from an inner pocket, 
Eghtly fiEed with the mildest tobacco, and Trot 
and I cogitate. After a time, Trot affects anxidty, 
and we pursue dur way. Hard by the church is a 
longnarrow lane, branching off in the direction: of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s villa, CMswick House. 
OriginaEy devoted to Eie purposes of morlcet- 
gardening,. the ground hereabouts has been par- 
tiaUy indosed— say within the last fifty years— 
by 'the enterprising and speculative builder, to 
meet the exigencies of an increasing population. 
At the extreme end of this lane, on the left-hand 
side, stands Hogarth’s house and garden, sur- 
rounded by a waU of some extent. It is an old- 
fasMoned, red-brick buEding, of moderate size ; 
but scarcely to be seen from the roadway, by 
reason of its lower level, and the . clustering trees 
which encompass it. 

The present occupier of this house, beneath 
whose madow I am standing, is an old friend, 

I was the hero of my boyhood, tts prewa ehevaUer 
of my youth, and the inteEigent and: industriaus : 
actor always. His card Ees before . toe 
as I write, and the name inscribed .^thereon . , is 
Mr H. T. Hicks, To playgoers ithirijy.!- years 
: since, 'the. name of tMs : gentleman: :wEl : be.: 
JamEiar. indeed. As a leading actor on. the , Surrey 
I side of the , water, he was ; aa .' WeE Imown^^^ a^ 

I as :popular as any of hiS; thea'fccicEtl brethren iU: 
the west. Habituated from his earliest years 
to the practice of his art, he obtained a pro- 
ficiency which enabled him to hold hfe own 
with credit and applause. 

In those early days w-hen the century was 
young; the eduoafroh of an actor meant something. 
Hard 'work and indigence were in most cases 
inseparable. There were no railways, with a 
<eh^p .third-class for traveEers ; : the professional 
’’‘padded the hoof,’ as it was enphsmistioally 
from town to town ; a small bundle' slung, 
on Sib “end of a stick or sword, or an old 
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carpet-bag oontaiaing ‘props. —and an extra sliirt, 
if so fortiuiate—constitnted tlie whole of Lis lug- 
gage. A walk of thirty or forty miles on an empty 
stomach was by no means uncommon. A lift, 
froin^ a wagon was a godsend. The theatres 
were widely placed, and difiieult of access ; . from 
Beal to Norwich or .Glouoester: on. foot demanded 
all the staying powers of a Captain Barclay or 
a Weston. Goaeh-fares were _ mostly exorbitant, 
and altogether beyond, the ability of the stroller. 
Happily, moat of the younger men in the piro- 
fesaion were single, and, as a. rule, capable of 
enduring their hardehips with a light heart. 

, But the elder hiatrions, many of tliem with 
wives and familie^ ; Were reduced to sad straits ; 
provoking a smile now perhaps, after a lapse of 
years, hut very mournful at the time. From, 
the days of Thespis down to this hour, no lasting 
fame has been gained, no great reputation made, 

!■ without the 'help of hard and incessant labour, 
r; Talent and energy will grapp the difiioulties _ of . 
the position at onee, and by dint of unremitting j 
: effort, master them. 

/ : ,I : claim for my dear, dead friend the merit of 
having Burmounted these obstacles, of having 
fought the good fight with manly vigour, and 
come out of the conflict victorious. Loving to 
- work: with passionate ardour, and keenly alive 
to its :delights, the memory of the pain and perils 
of his progression never forsook him. I remember 
the partioulars of my fii'st interview" with . him 
as accurately as though it had only occurred, 
yesterday. I had written, to liim previously 
intimating my intention of joining a company, 
:and soliciting his ad"vice. lie rephecl by return 
of post, explaining how fuUy to time was occu- 
pied, and asking me as a favour to come to him 
at the theatre. The nautical drama of The Lost 
Ship "was then running at the Surrey — ^thc old 
house, burnt down January 30, 1865 — and T. P. 

. Cooke, Mrs Honner, and Hicks were engaged 
in playing the principal parts. At the con- 
. clusmn of this, I made my way round _ to Hie 
!' stage door, and soon found myself behind the 
seenea, 

' : ! had hardly time to look about me when 
; my friend came. Fresh from the boards, heated, 
palpitating, quivering -with, excitement, his first 
words-were, as: he grasped my hand; ‘.Well, niy 
dear sir, in what way, can I be of service to you 'U 
FuU of confidence in my projected step,: I entered 
, with: some detail ’into my proposed arrange- 
ments. After patiently listening to me , for some 
time, he laid his hand gently on my, shoulder, 
and' looked wistfully into my eyes, . as he 
: delivered himself thus; ‘You swak well;, your 
: appearance is in your favour. But pardon me, 
'wliat are your present personal cireumstaneesi 
Are yourmrospects for the future bo unpropitious 
■ that you Jly to the stage: as a last resouree j You 
fl are - young, don’t seem to he wanting in intelli- 
iigenoe; .is there no avocation in which your 
fl,, relatives: can place you, that "wiR not at least 
kiprodiice :: the : Weekly wage,, of a bricklayer’s 
' toourer'!’ 

, He paused for a moment, the perspiration all 
.wmle streaming down to forehead and face 
fipm his recent exertions. So great was my 
Sflrp’iise'' at this exordium, that I could not 
uiteb^ ,a word. Without talking any notice of 
my ({bnfusian,^^®^. continued: ^Excepting under 


very peculiar oiroumstances, I make it a point 
never to recommend, the adoption of a profes- 
sional career. You are possibly, nay, probably, 
attracted by the show, the glitter, the music, 
and the applause. The effect of these aecidental 
accessories m of course patent to aU ; but the 
painful efforts rendered necessary to ymodnoe 
them are hidden from the public eye, and 
thoroughly known to those only whose secret 
labours are carried on behind the curtain. I 
doubt if you have counted . the cost and con- 
sequences of this step. There is no royal road 
to eminence; the greatest actors have ever been 
the hardest workers. Have you courage enough , 
to trample down the opposing forces wliioh wRl 
as surely beset you as that the sun will rise 
to-morrow I ’ 

Here we were interrupted by a, messenger, who 
handed my friend a note, "with the observation 
that the bearer waited. Turning aside, with 
a ‘Pardon me,’ I was left to myself fot a moment ; 
and never shall I forget the revulsion of feeling 
that ensued. My immature theories thrown to 
the winds ; the ecstatic delights of a career I had 
set my cast upon, shattered into fragments. I 
had put to sea in a rudderless vessel and been 
wrecked Astounded and bewildered, I sat down 
Vvitli my head between my hands. I was diimb- 
foiindecl; it appeared Wee a dream, I could not 
think. I felt faint, and longed for a breath of 
the ou-tside air. 

In the meantime, my Mentor, now disengaged, 
came to me, and taking my hand in his as he 
saw my emotion, spoke in the tenderest manner; 
‘My dear young Mend, I have thought it my 
duty to put the case clearly before you. At 
your age, a step in the wrong, direotiou, may 
be fatal. Eeme,mber that your success as an 
actor would demand the devotion of your life ; 
you would have to fight your way inch by inch, 
and hold your ground ns yoir conquered it.’ 

I interposed; ‘You at least do not seem to have 
been defeated in the contest.’ 

Looking sadly at me, he continued: ‘No, not 
altogether ; but I have not come out of it unscathed. 
My wounds are numerous, and deep ; my weapons 
have been hacked and worn, but I have always 
been oairied from the, plain on.- my shield ! The 
love of my profession has been to me both sword 
and buckler; and if in climbing, the weapoirhas 
Bometinres failed me, the buolder has always . been. 
,my shelter and protection. I must leave you,, 
now ; the Btfwe miist not be kept waiting, so itme ; 
you well. TMnlc over what 1 Vve sai^ and do 
not determine rashly.’ . 

And so we parted. Now, ‘ that I have tmlocked : 
my bosom or this perilous stuff,’ I cannot , do 
less than introduce , my long-suffering reader to 
the gentleman himself, at whose door :wo .-have, , 
so long been standing. 

Ringto the beR at the garden wicket, I hear 
a heavy footfall inside, on the paved foreeourt ; 
the gate is opened, and once more; .after a. lapse 
of : many years, I stand face to faoe: with . my 
old mentor, N. T. Hicks. ImaMc; .a : man 
upwards of six feet in his stookingSj vdth 
athletic: limbs in proportion to- his height,:, full 
neck— loft bare — and Droad-chested. Onfe of the 
finest stage faces ever seen; wide brow, sur- 
mounted by a thin crop of long light »hair, now 
becoming grizzly ; large nose of the ICemble type, 
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thin H^s, and, a noble qhini hot, too piominent ; 
gray eyes, with, a, tearftl: and careworn look in 
them ; skin, slightly tinged with hrowh by ex- 
posure to the, sun, and over all a sad expression. 
Asking my name, which he does not appear to. 
recollect, 1 enter the opening in the wall, and 
mak A a descent of four or five steps into the 
garden— Hogarth’s garden ! 

'Leading ■ me .under the houghs of a huge mrd- 
iDerry tree, planted by the painter himselt— now 
.bound together : and supported by iron bands 
and chains — he places MmseE with his back to 
the trunk, and acrutiiiising me narrowly, disclaims: 
all knowledge of my name or person. I enter 
into particulars ; and by degrees .some faint light 
seems to dawn, in his memory in connection with 
our former acquaintanceship. But the effort to 
recall them evidently mves Mm pain,, and his 
eyes fill with tears. Taldng my arm, we go 
into the house, where I am introduced to his wife, 
a gentle-looking lady of good address and breeding. 
I apologise for my intrusion, and explain its 
reasons, which She was pleased to accept with 
a smile of approval. We adjourn to the parlour 
on the left-hand side of the entrance-hall, a 
curiously shaped room, Ml of odd nooks and 
corners, low in the ceiling, and wainscoted 
throughput with oalc panelling, rendered almost 
black with age. Here we seat ourselves ; .and the 
rays of the setting sun streaming in through the 
small lattices, impart a glow to the darkened 
,wo,od:'aa we prepare to indulge m ‘ the citp that 
cheers but not inebriates.’ 

Entering more fuUy into the object of my 
visit, I revert ' to some of my earliest remem- 
brances, by instancing some of the characters 
which I had seen him personate in my woimger 
days, , beginning TOtli the rim.: of the Jewess at 
the Victoria in 1835 — that I recoUecied his play- 
ing Othello to the.Tago of the elder Oobham, 
in the year folloiving at the same theatre — 
that, oh. a particular occasion, I had seen and 
heard him greeted with a loud and prolonged 
lisa^whieh mark of disapprobation I took to 
be- one of the grandest :testimonie.s to his talent 
that I could call to mind. The occasion was 
tins. On the presentation of MoncriefFs version 
of Jach Shqjpard in October 1839, he enacted 
the character- of Jonathan: Wild; Harding, a 
young man of good ability, being the Jack ; 
Dale, the. Sir. Eowland Trenchard ; and Manders, 
Kneebone. : Let it be understood that Hicks was 
the leading . actor of the company, and on the 
best of terms with his audience, and that, more- 
over, the, absurd practice of- hissing a performer 
because he happens to be cast for , the viUain of 
the piece , had not yet come into: vogue, and yon 
will imagine - the :surprise with which tins in- 
voluntary expression of : feehiig ; was received. 
The rapacious: cruelty of: :the part had been so 
forcibly portrayed during the progress - of the 
drama, : that when, : in the - concluding scene, 
under the ‘Tyburn tree’ the - mob are. wildly 
gesticulating- and jeering, the audience in front 
caught up the cry : and added to- the tumult. 
For an instant the amazed actor turned to. the 
audience to learn what was amiss, when the- 
olanjour immediately; altered, ita character to the 
loudest applause. - . ‘ Bravo, Hicks I’ - Ho -had for- 
gotten the inoident ; but looked pleased, -at my 
remembrance, and thanked me for recalling ifi : ■ 


_ Tn searching the annals of theatrical biography, 
it is by no means rare to find that the represeuta- 
tion^of some particular character has become: so 
far identified . with the actor’s name, that the 
casual mention of the one almost, invariably' 
recalls the other. As thus : Garrick jvith BieKanl 
III., Kemble, with - Oomteiw, ■ Kean . with 
ptMo, Maeready with Fmyini-Ms, dilaokay with 
the ‘ Bailie’ in Rob Roy, Denvil Mmpe(R 

and T._ P. Cooke With Wilnani. 

This list: might he lengthened conBiderably if. it 
were necessary. Suffice it, however, to add- one 
other name to the catalogue iii the person of H. 
T. Hicks with T/is Wimr&of the FTave. TM 
Victoria had passed into the hands of a Mr 
Eichard Eatcliffe in 1840, who sigUallecl his 
advent by the production ; of a nautical drama 
hearing the above title, furnished by . J. T. Haines. 
This was placed upon the stage with the utmost 
completeness, and supported by a company wMoh 
did ample justice to its merits. Hiciis per- 
formed the. duM ports of CMoin Faulkner and 
the XJnlmown ; John Dale, Don Josd; Harding, 
Tom Truck— an admirable hit of acting ; 
Attwood, Timothy Treacle; Mies - Emmeline 
Montague — who afterwards became Mm Comp- 
ton — was the Donna Isabinda. Coney and 
Blanchard, the noted swordsmen, were also 
engaged, and did excellent service. The pictorial 
illustrations were fine and appropriate ; but. the 
last scene culminated in a triumph: of stage 
mechanism such as had never been seen in any 
theatre within my experience. 

Our prolonged meal concluded, my friend 
and I . stroll out of doors into the weB-kept 
garden. I reverted to the . memory of - many 
of the elder favourites of the public with whom 
he had been associated, canvassing their merits 
and debating their peouliarities. Liberal in his 
judgments, he was at the same time keenly 
alive to the sameness, the mannerisms of certain, 
of his compeers. How lovingly he dwelt on 
the dramatic eminence of G. V. Brooke, George 
Bennett, Thomas Lvon,. Charles Pitt, and Samuel 
Phelps ! The combative faculty which not urn 
usually ,. accompanies a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, had died out, and left behind it no shadow 
of envy or uncharitableness. 

How well do I remember all the trifling: inci- 
dents of that evening, little dreaming it ; was 
to be the last I shoiild enjoy, in the society : 
of my friend on tMs side of the dark and: : ever- 
flowing river. I could not avoid remarking .that- 
my later edition of professional small- talk, :and: 
the occasional quip and crank with , which ; we- 
larded our-* lean conversation, were received with- 
extra warmth. The sweet Lace ; of his : goo.d and 
lady-like wife , also brightened: .with : enhanced 
pleasure as we sat under the porch indulging 
in our quiet gaiety^ la illustration of some of 
his anecdotes, he placed before me a large port- 
folio containing various portraits, letters of- cele- 
brities, and newspaper cuttings, about each of 
which, as they came imder notice, ho had some 
observntiofi.to make, or some Mstory to relate. 
■With a promise that I would shortly renew my 
visit, he followed me out of doors to the garden 
stejfjs, where .we parted. : -My town engagements. 
.bcmg ' -particularly - pressing, at :, this - season, I 
could -not And time so soon as I had expected 
to visit him again ; but, buoyed up with the 
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and tlie other ; not that his good loots ' were 
tenihly impaired, although that also was the case. 
But there was a curious look about him, which 
told of wild company, of his having been in the 
society of reckless men ; a flavour of rowdyism, 
very unlike the ease and courtesy of an English 
gentleman. But his wife was perfectly lovely- 
fair, delicately formed, slight, and, , graceful , as 
a harebell. Her azure eyesj : daintily cMsellecl 
features, peaidy teeth, skin, resembled nothing so 
much as an exq^uisite Dresden china shepheraess. 
She charmed me at a glance. I had often heard 
of the delicate heauty of Anierioan. women ; but 
this was altogether a surprise to me. True, she 
had many little ways about her ! which were 
scarcely in accordance with our receivech ideas 
of the proprieties ; and Sir Arthur’s mother was 
not pleased at her voice or , accent. But she 
seemed *0 possess entire sway over her husband ; 
and so'far ’as i could see during that first visit 
EiQMi Gania home a few : days afterwards, andj of hers to Grange, she was a shrewd little 
fis usual, we had some tali ahont the friends; we person, and had all her wits about her. Sir 
knew at Diverpoo] ; a word or two on dress, and Arthur and she only remained ten days at 
then— Grange. She told uh she was very sorry ; but her 

. Naomi; there has been a letter from Arthur, cousin, Mayflower Scadder, was going to marry, 
GMfford;’' Tsaid. 

She started, just aver so little, and gi’ew , a, and she had promised to he at the grand wedding 
mhacle' paler f W her voice was perfectly steady in Paris. ‘ ill the world, will he there,’ she said 
, as; she a&ed : ‘ And what news of him,! ’ ; ’ : , to! me ; ‘ and. I’m' having a gown made for it 

^ He is corning home.’ ^ that will heat all creation.’ She seemed to have 
■ , ,‘T thought as much/ she said with a littfo, taken a , wonderful liking for: me; and whejj . she 
laugh. , ■ ; - iittered^as now— any of her Americanisms, wMoh 

■< ‘But he is not morning .hack alone, Naomi,’ I .she saw Btartled me, the would, laugh mr . bluahj 
whispered very.dow; - : and ask,, me if we , English Vlhought hOT 

She turned: qiiiokly tipon. me. ‘'What Ao you So we . hecame , quite, oonfidentialj , and, I . think 
mean,, Olive!.’ .fliamaidj her. lips , quivering, that I, : may have : been,, in' a ; very small ,:Way , 6 f 

fT,',mean^I .:mean — — ■ Oh; , Naomi,!, surely,’, usetd,hen 
simely you 'know the. kind of ’man he is— thatlie Early in. September, 'She arid her' husband, left, 
isiiotto be trusted^ ' , , ,, ■ ; forParis,, .’Shetdok the Aiamohds with her. ,, 

‘ Tell ,tnd:a 1 i’;onc 6 i’ "she cried,, catching ','my arm. ', ,' v",^' 

*TeU me :'at;onoe, Olive!’ ; , . , .‘That’s' a olever, little womanj^ IJnole Tom said 

‘He is married, Naomi.’: ; :, ! .to me .ohe day,, shortly after young' Lady Clifford 

, She . started , up, and ' stood for ' a moment as if and her husbahd had left I was surprised, for 
'tpansfixed with amazement ;• then brealting into Uncle , Tom never came near Grange while Sir 
i.ft’Tow ringing' laugh of bitter ' scorn,, she :said : Arthur was ' there, and I did not Tcnow: of Ms 
:<:So>:'80me:One else win wear tho diamonds after having met the young lady. I said as much, 
all!’ It Was the only word of any tiling lilco The old man laughed. ‘Oh, she came down 
isdipappointment I ’Over: heard pass her lips. : to the Mills . and made, my acquaintance, my 

To this day it is a puzzle to me. Did she care dear,’ he said. ‘Went ah over the factory, 

: for Mm , :or.;: noi!^i, w lOnly ambition wMch asked questions about eveiything ; and really she 
' prompted her :' to.rejeat„:so . many .suitors for Ms seems to be: a most intelHgent little body. She 
.sake,! Had she resolved to be Lady , Glifford at was very eager about the mineral wealth: of the: 
aH hazards, and was her heart untouched! I place. Mark my words, Olive: you'll see the 
never knew j I never , can ; know ,; we never :speak coal-pits lopened before a year goes: round, or I 
of those tliruM now. _ am much mistaken.’ 

Although Sir Aithuc told his mother he was I did not think vary much of Iiis words jitefc 
on his way home, the summer was, on the: wane then ; : "But when an agent , from London came : 

before he brought Ms bride to Grange. _ Thrae down and began to examine the bleak moors 

were no public demonstrations, no iHuminations, between Grange and the sea, and whan quek- 
no rqjoioinga. Lady OHffprd (nie Scadder) just looking implements began arriving at the email 
(tove quietly from the railway station in a one- station near, I found the truth of what ho said, 

.horse broueham, and arrived amongst m as Lady OHfford was not a woman to suffer her thon- 

jrishMy 'OS: if we had .known her from cMldhoocL sands and tens of thousands to lie idle ; she would 
T.w^s at Gr^ge that day; Naomi was again at make good use of her wealth, and every pound 
’Liverpool, She managed to be absent in just must turn into forty shillings. I suppose she was 

■ most natural , way m the world. No one right ; but to me there seemed to oe a terrible 
ght it ^ange ; I only, held the clew. greed about this headlong race after weMth, I 

' Ohfflord was terribly changed. The may have done her wrong. Now, I know that I 

’yews, fie had spent in America had altered Mm did, and I am sorrv. 
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usually begins %itli tis in oty.' Mrd nortli, wben 
Sir Arthur and my lady returned home. Eiith 
was at Grange ; but at once she resigned the reins 
of go?eriiment : into the clever hands of the little 
. Amierican ; and capital hands they proved to _ he. 
She was horn to govern, that fair, slight, ohildish- 
lOohing woman ; and itnole, who condoned her 
hushattd’a crime for the sake of his beautiful wife, 
told; me mors than once that he had never met 
a woman with such a head for hushiess. She was, 
at everything, seen everywhere ; nothing escaped 
her keeii: eyes, or baffled her acute penetration. 
Moreover, from her exceeding heaiity, her known 
cleverness, and her reputed wealth, she heoame 
the most popular little woman in. the west of 
England. 

The Cliffords were a good deal asked out that 
year. After Easter, they went to London, and 
a Countess presented the little American at the 
last drawing-room of the season. She was Wonder- 
fully admired;, in fact, she became the, fashion; 
and Sir Arthur became to the world ‘Lady 
Clifford’s husband.’ I heHeve Naomi and he 
met once or twice in society in London, but I 
never inquired about it. ^ It was a subject upon 
which there was silence between us. 

In August, the lady and her husband returned 
home, ’jibe admiration she had received had not 
in the slightest degree, spoilt the litSe beauty; 
she was just the same mirewd, practical yotmg 
womai® as ever, with an eye on everything, a 
finger .in every pie ; and Sir Arthur never inter- 
fered with her. He and I seldom encountered 
one another; by tacit consent, we kept out of 
each other’s way; and although his wife and I 
were great friends, I scarcely ever exchanged 
more than a passing word with him ; neither 
did , Uncle Thomas nor my father have any inter- 
course with hhn ; and whispers of debasing habits 
learned , abroad, and practised in secret, began 
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I staggered ‘back and gasped for breath. . ‘.Lost 
the diamonds ?’ I faltered. ‘Lost?’ . , 

■ ‘Yes, yes. They were stolen ont of iny room 
at Beokley. Isn’t it awkward?’ She seemed 
to me to take it much more easily than I could. 
To me, the loss of those splendid jewels seemed 
soniething- almost . OTerwhelmhig,i yrhile to her it. 

■Was only ‘awkward.’ h 

‘ It is a terrible misfortune,’ I said. . 

She laughed one of her gay, httlcj hird-like 

■ laughs. ‘Oh! as for .that, they can he easily, 

replaced ; hut it is rather awkward to. lose them 
■justnow.’ : ■■■ 

I had heard of Ainerioan recklessness, Ameri- 
can extravagance ; hilt to. meet with such an 
example of it in. her, in this clever managing 
: little woman, who seemed to look so sharply 
; after everytliing, almost took away my hreath. 
I felt cruelly disappointed in her. 

‘To a person.:' of; your enormous wealth,’ I 
said coldly, '‘the. loss of a suit of diamonds 
wortli twenty or tkirty thousand pounds may 
seem, a triflej as yon can so easily replace them; 
hut to my mind — 

She stopped me short by flingii^ . her ■ arms 
around me and Idssing me heartily. : ‘.G Olive, 

■ don’t, don’t 1’ she cried, laughing aloud. ‘ Yon ’ll 
■kill . me, Olive ; yes, you will. But~how were 
you to know 1 ■ I hoodvonkod you with the rest of 
them; NowI’U malce.a full confession, You’re 

. real grit, Olive Thorp,. gold through and through; 
and you’ll like me: better; for being! honest and 
true with you; Sit down there, and listen to 
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VMTAGE-TIME. 


seemed lost in the Maze of them ; and I could not 
help thinhing they were yery naeless things after 
all.' ■ 


OiiD, Father Eliine Avas beai'ihg hia share of the 
last Contingent of siunmer trayellers to their' 
various homes. These inoluded the nhiquitous 
American ; the grave, and solemn ' Russian 
the ' portly German with wife and family, 
who, having soused thoinaelvea thoroughly at 
some watering-place, were wending their way 
back to their smierJcraui and indigestion ; and 
lastly, many a son and daughter of Albion, 
whose, healthy happy faces, bronzed by, Alpine 
and Italian suns, showed that they had not 
been wasting the summer in idleness or in 
drinking ‘ drumlie German water.’ The towns 
and villages were reaping the last of their annual 
spoils from the tourists ; the air was filled with 
the scent of ripening fruit,; the steamers and 
river-barges were piled high with baskets of 
apples and pears ; and the last of the great rafts 
from the Hack Forest with its floating village, 
moved silently down the majestic river tbwni’ds 
the, sea. , A rich harvest was in store for the 
Rhinelander. The , destructive night-frosts of 
May .had: not molested his vines tins year;, a 
■warm, and generous June had helped them 
throngh the precarious season of blossom ; a 
broiling August sun had ripened the fruit, and 
a beatitiful September had brought the grapes 
to , perfection. Autumn had abeady changed the 
green of the leaves into the richest of yellows 
and reds and browns ; but these gorgeous tints 


failed to conceal the deep blue purple of the ripe 
clusters beneath, which lent ‘ their colour , to tlie 
mountain-sides. Mountain and valley glowed in 
the richest of autumnal tints, the reflection of 
which w'as taken -up by the deep flowing river, 
and mirrored .back on its constantly cliauging 
surface.,; ■' 

The whole Rhineland population was in a 
.state , of anxious excitement, and aR hopes and 
fears were centred in the one question— -the 
weather. Rain ; at this critical period would 
blight aU the hopes a: glorioiis summer had raised, 
The ■vintage does not take place . simultaneously 
all along the Rhine:';: indeed, .weeks often inter- 
,:vene between the gathering of the grape.?' in 
various districts ; : and in the . Eheingau,: where 
grow the wines which : reiM^^ the names of 
Johannisherg, Steinbetg, , Rudeslieim, . ; justly 

famous, the gatheringdh is often so: long delayed, ; 
that it is only: approaching winter which : h-urries , 
the housing of 'thc: grapes. -In other districts, 
where vineyards unknown to general fame yield, 
good and generous . wines: ihat later, on adopt 
the, names of their more . famous: sisters, the day 
for commencing the ■vlntsge is, fixed by the loom; 
magnates, among whom the village burgomaster 
ancHhe larger proprietors stand Supreme. . 

At the village of H , the local magnate ■was 

indeed a portly . person, credited, with being able, 
to drink severM^aRons of wine daily. He was’ 
a she^t, : thiok-s&: man. about five feet high, and 
about. ^ many In ebenmferonoe, dressed in a 
bluu’lsaen blouse, 'blue Rnen tousers, and a bbe 


cowl; on Ms head. Hia broad face vied in its 
reds and purples with the colouring of the 
richest^ cluster of grapes ; and Ms smaR sharp 
twinkRng eyes floated in two ■welRng lalcea of 
tears. The way in which tMs ■village oracle, : con- 
stantly buried in clouds of. tobaooo-.smoke, gave 
forth. Hs _ ahMcratic utterances, and then lapsed 
instantly into the severest silence, was well oalon- 
lated to impress the peasahtry with a . sense of 
his unfathomable ■wisdom, .Ahnost every village, 
possesses some such magnate, who, grown lip ill 
theu' midst,; knows everything about everybody, 
and posse.ssed of a little more than average 
shrewdness, is looked to for advice in almost 
every emergency. He acts ; as arbitrator in smaR: 
matters of dispute ; and many little squabbles 
and quarrels are prevented from growing into , 
lengthy matters of litigation by his fair and , 
equitable administration of justice. The oracle 
had fixed the foRowiug day for the cotomenee- ' 
ment of the 'vintage, many an anxious eye 
was turned towards the glowing heavens, and 
every Rttle cloud was scanned as it floated across 
and melted into space. The evening promised , 
well, and the quiet romance pervading every- 
thing was delightful as -we watched the signs 
of the night from among : the inooiiRt ruins of ■ 
the old Sonloss. on the top of the mountam. To 
the south lay the ancient town of Anderndch, 
with its old old towers and spires, bathed in : the 
softest moohhght, guarding the entrance . of the 
gorge. The viRages below lay hushed in, sleep, 
and no sound broke the solemn stilhress bixt the , 
gentle murmtu’ing of the mighty river as it roRed 
along. 

Daybreak came, and found everybody up and 
busy. Old and young— the wealthy proprietor 
•with his . guests and friends, for everybody who 
has .friends and has house-room to offer them asks 
them to join in helping at vintage-time ; . the 
peasant who with his ohRdren cultivates a few 
odd patches of ground — all, are dressed in blue 
linen, the women in short bhie gowns, the men 
in blue blouses and tionsers. Armed with knives, 
shears; cRppcrs, of all dimensions and shapes, 
some carrying great wicker baskets lined 'with 
pitch, and called Zclnie, they moved off to .the . 
mountain-sides. The women carry the Lehm on 
their heads; the men carry them on their left , 
shoulders, and support them ivith a thick: crooked 
stick. A¥hen full, tlie.se Lelwie weigh upwards, :iOf 
a hundredweight, and are often borne: over, .the ■ 
roughest and rockiest of tracks for: mRes.: , ...Oxbn 
were yoked to huge limiberiag wagonsi; oM: which : 
were placed vats.. These toiled iip the precipittus , 


all ; was bustle -and activity. ....ii^ais.i ,were being , 
rapidly prepared : to .. receive, the ; grapes, ; htfgs , 
casks were placed upright, with 'the top ends 
taken out; crushers and stampers got a final 
cleaning; and wSighing-maoMnes were placed 
in readiness Ijo Teoifed the weight of the various 
baskets as they_ -were, brought in. Those who 
; remained in <3ie ■viRage were all awaiting the 
first arrival of the grapes from the mountain-sides, 
:When suddenly -a cold draught of air .swept down . 
throngh Hie . -.narrow gorge of the Rhine— the 
toRing of dikaat hells was wafted: wamingly on 
the breeze :fl»m village .to viRage, and doivn came 
a dense. wHte damp fog, burying mountain and 
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dver in its gray vapoury _folcls, _ The bells _ . of 

the village ohuroi. at H j oined in. the ringing 

lament wbioli smnmonecl tie workerB back ttoni 
the .vineyards. All gatliefing operatioiia muat 
ceEffie when tbia wet fog comes down. Apajt; 
from tba actual danger to those employed in: 
collecting the grapes, the air. becomes bo impreg- 
nated mth moistare, that ; the ' grapes in a :few 
minutes are covered with large . beads of water. 
Were they gathered in this state, the procluco 
would be as much deteriorated as if the gra]5es 
were gathered in a pelting rain. The bnrgoniasterj 
in the interest of the community, and to preserve 
the good -name of the district, causes the village 
bells to summon all to cease gathering. For 
those high tip on. preoi]3itoua ledges of rock where 
the vine loves to grow, such a fog brings its o-vvn 
, element of : danger, and lucky are they if they 
caniveaoh safe ground before the mist renders 
each step, one of perfl. 


A cottple of hours elapsed. Groups of anxious 
people wistfully watched the cold tvet fog as it 
swept slowly by, :.ht times dense and impenetrable, 
afothers thinand vapoury, exposing for a second 
or BO the pale disc of the sun as it struggled 
• through,' These were two anxious hours. .11: the 
.; fog rose, rain was inevitable; whereas if the fog 
fell to the earth, a fine day was cettaim At 
length .the question was happily settled,- The’ 
vapoury masses collected in the hoEows of the 
mountains, the blue sky appeared overhead, and 
the sun hurst forth triumphantly. With happy 


faces and gladsome songs, the people once more 
streamed fcth to the vmeyarcls, and for that 


that one pound-weight of water is equal to one 
pound of grapes, and costs lees. 

The gathering of the gmqaes in the vineyards 
ceased at about half-]past live p.m. for the day; 
and charming it was to listen to the happy voices 
of the people ill the soft balmy air, at first distant 
and low, but gradually approaching nearer and • 
nearer, and bursting put into rich melody as they 
descended frorn the echoing hills to their village 
homes,: In the vineyai'ds, the •work was over for 
the day; but not so in the pressing-houses. 
The ripeness of the fruit caused fermentation 
to set in immediately ; and as simulfcineous and 
regular fermentation is of ^ essential importance 
in the making of good wine, all the gathered 
grapes must be crushed and yatted without delay. 
No individimr berries must be left to burst of 
themselves later on, and thus disturb the harmony 
of the fermentation. The old method of stamp- 
ing the grapes with the feet, though still iirae- 
tised in the South of Europe, has long , since 
died out on the Bhine. The crushing is here 
effected hy passing the grapes thropgh large 
revolving rollers. , The great care which has to 
be taken in the cultivation of the vine on 
the Bhine, owing to the changeable climate, and 
the constant nursing required to bring the 
extremely delicate wines to maturity, have brought 
the science of viticulture to the highest perfection. 
The high prices paid to the growers for their 
produce is sufllcient proof of tills. 

Knowledge gainect by long experience is the 


day they had no interruption to fear.- Soon the 
heavily flUed baskets began to arrive,- and the 
fruit was eagerly scanned. Very different indeed 
were these bunches and clusters of grapes from 
what one is aociiatomod to see on the table in Eng- 


only guide in seleotuig and arranging the grmes 
suitable to be allowed to ferment together. The 
wind and cooler air to which the vines on the 
higher mountain slopes are exposed^ influence the 
fruit materially ; the excessive, moisture, on the 
other hand, to which the lower lying vineyards 
are subjected by the drainage from the Mils, 
increases the quantity of the wine, hut does 
so at the expense of the quality. As a rulej- 
the finest wines are prepared from grapes grown 
half-way np the mountain-side. ; A great many 
considerations arise among others as to whether 
stems and husks should be allowed to ferment 
with the juice; but as regards this, no rule 
can be laid down, , and only patient watching 
and experience enable one to judge with any 
degree of accuracy.; Temperature, again, is of 
vital importance; but a knowledge of when to 
arrest and how to control fermentation can only 
be gained by practical experience in the pressingr 
houses. 

The hard work of the first few days of the; 
vintage . did not allow of much merry-making ; , 
but the bright faces, the cheerful f Quten Morgen* 
with which; .one was greeted everywhere,; : the 
joyous singing,. sufficed to: show thai the spirit of ; 
thankfulness was abroad. As the days 'Vent on, 
and the work became lighter, the big room and 
tbe gardens Burrounding the village inn became 
thronged with people. fiddlesj trombones, violon- ; 
.cellos, ; and every available musical ; -instrument, ; 


land, and a poor figure these little shriveUed-up 
berries . would malce beside the produce of an 
Englidr vinery. Their value, however, does not- 
:, lie in' their looks, in the ordinary acceptation of 
, the.tem. The thick saccharine juice they contain 
;-T-fte- resi'ilt of : ripeness— the deep-red 

hue of ; the Stalks and stems of the clusters— these 
are what, .call forth the admiration of those who 


know whatsuch juice wBl yield. , 
o . baskets had hardly been in the preaaing- 

,: house, a few minutes, .before the happy vintner 
came forth and told 'US that the must-tester floated 
higher than it had been known to do . for years. 
Tms meant that there was more saccharine matter 


in the juice of the pressed, grapes than had been 
known for, yearSi ,; Next he came with n; small 


-flat 'Silver cup to taste the must, the shallow cup 
and: brightness of the metal enabling you to ; judge 
, of ithe colopr. And now men and women began 
: ;to , ,axriye in greater numbers ; wagons ■ come lum--- 
bering heavily laden from the -vineyards. Crush- 
; ingfand pressing went, on briskly in -the pressing- 
houses .all .day long. Occasionally some; of the 
shearers themselves toppled over into the vats as 
s-.th§y_ emptied their heavy boskets, and had to be. 
texfcricatodj sticky and dejected, by their laughing 
^iqmradOs. All mouldy and rotten bunches have 
id fie removed ; and sometimes it is necessary to 
somoi. Of those who bring in .their 
add water. As a rule, the Rhine- 
Ut-'thepe are black-sheep among: , 
'ever.; enough to And out 
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were : brought into requisition ; while mine host, 
who had taken time by the forelock, had already 


brim min g bumMrs of newly made wine to offer 
to bis guests. Dancing and merry-making were 
carried on far into the night Fop these people, 
a good vintage means a provisio-h for months to 
come; the demon of want and starvation has 
been driven from their doors j, wtoter may coma 
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witli ita keenest Masts— they are prepared, artel 
they are happy ; and their happine.ss and content 
are a genuine thanksgiving for the abundance 
showered upon the land. 


A itr rr d rri Trr -D -sr n TA m IT -IT T>AnTl<'Tn wu,u i,uu nuia or tjie exiBiiing : naiiyes. 

A MYSTEE Y OF THE P AGIFIO. :v^iat ' follows, is, however, , more ; 

/Fae_ away in the South Pacific Ocean, stretch- ejqplanation.: On nearly every promontory are 
ing from the coast of Asia for thousands _of erected huge stone platforms, laoihg , the sea, 
miles to the east, there extends a yast series and presenting a &ont soiiietinies nearly tfeee 
of archipelagoes and island groups, partly,: With- hundred feet long, and from twenty to thirty 
out dotibt, the remams of a former continent feet high. The stones coiaposing these plat- 
now merged beneath the waves. Here is the forms .are often sis feet long, and are fitted 
far-famed Coral Sea, with its countless islets together without cement. The top of the plat- 
and calm lagoons j and here are numberless form is generally about thirty feet broad ; and 
voloanio islands, rich in luxuriant vegetation, the structures being built on sloping ground, 
where Nature seems to have been especially the wall facing the mterior of the island is only- 
prodigal of her gifts, but which are ever the about a yard high. Another terrace, a hundred 
sport of the terrible subterranean forces that feet broad, is levelled landwards, and end's also 
act with such fearful potency throughout all in a wall of stone. On these immense platforms 
this region. TiH comparatively recent times, little are great pedestals of stone, on which : once stood 
was known for certain with respect to the islands gigantic statues, which, however, are now all 
of the Pacific. Mendana and other pioneers of thrown doivn and partially mutilated, Wi.th the 
exploration : had, it is true, shed some light on exception of those, on the platform; near the 

the subject ; but the tales of early travellers were crater of Otordi, which are still erect. Some 

mixed up with many wild improbabilities and of these images were thirty-seven fpet high ; but 
exaggerations. DiiU stories floated about of the the average height was ahorit sixteen or. seven- 
savage nature of the South Sea Islanders, and teen feet, other statues being much smaller. The 

of the exploits of Dampier or ,of the Spanish heads of these sculptured images are- flat, and 

buccaneers. Tales, too, of the Sabulous wealth were formerly capped by crowns of red tufa, a 
to be derived from tfaaing in the Pacific, found stone that is found only at a crater , called Terano 
ready listeners, everyivhere ; and the public ere- Hau, near which, have been found a number of 
dulity bn the subject was too clearly shown in crowns ready for removal to the statues. The 
the history of the South Sea Bubble. faces are. sq^uare, and are said. to be of a dis- 

Of late years, through the discoveries of gallant dainful expression, the lips thin, and the eye- 
explorers, wo have learned more of the true facts sockets ■ remarkably deep, perhaps to admit .of 
of the case, and inairy old illusions have been, the insertion. of eyeballs, iormed of obsidian, wMoh- 
dispelled. But, as has been so often sold, truth is also found on the island. . 
is stranger than fiction; and the facts to which. Oaptain Cook, who during his second voyage 
we' are about: to draw attention will yield in •visited Easter Island, remarks that the, shade of 
their wonderful nature to none: of the strange one of these statues, was sufficient to shelter all 
and fantastic tales with which sea-captains were his party — ^nearly _ thirty persons. He believed : 
formerly: .wont to astonish the credulous at them to . he burying-places for certain tribes or 
home. . : : ' families. But whatever may have been the 

•In. the far East, forming, as it were, the out- original intention of the sculptors, . the : present 
post of the South : Sea groups, is a solitary vol- natives can have had nothing to do. with the 
canic island called Easter Island. It is thirteen execution of these wonderful monuments. : They 
hundred miles east of Pitcairn, the next island .jmssess, however, sinalL wooden, carved figures,, 
in the aeries, and, with the exception of Sala y but totally different in features from the, stone 
.Gomez, a small rook •edthout inliahitants or vege- images. We are forced to the oonolusion .that 
taiion, : there is no laud between it and South the houses, platforms, and statues are all leliosf pf 
America, which . lies nibre than two thousand a remote The natives ha've a tradition that: 
miles to the east. Easter Islaucl is only eleven they formerly migrated to tlieir present: abode from 
miles " long .by four: broad ; yet in this smaE one .of the islands of the Low, Archipelago::; . .but; 
space is crowded perhaps the most Wonderful this throws little tight on the^subjeot. How, 
and mysterious , collection: of remains of a pre- in any age, could a peoMe ,:furBisljea.:.oMy,'Wlth. 
historic jreople to: be. foimd on. the earth. At a., stone. cMael---for theiT’oljjnesianSiatei'StiE M 
the .BOuth-west end are nearly a hundred houses, thej Stone epoch— have , carved ..snoh- , statues . by 
buEt of stone,:. : •with, walls . five feet in thick- hundreds • and , .built - such:; enotmous platforms ? 
ness. .The inside . of . the waEs is lined with And the difficulty is,.; immensely increased: by. 
upright slabs of , stone, painted in black, white,: the smaE size,: and: .complete :::isoktion nf^- t^^ 
and red, with figures . of , an,imala and birds, : and islanA . At present;,:.Easta’ Islaiid .. remains .tire 
■with other designs. The houses are roofed in greatest inystmy,.' of ' the Pacific— one of the 
with overlappiug slabs of stone. In some of great mysteries' of the world, 
the houses, numbers of univalve shells have The ruins 'of Ponap4 however, are scaroely 
been found. . Near these wonderful ruins, the .more:' ea8ily :explamed _than those we. have been 
rooks are carved into fantastic shapes or faces,; desembing.- .P^ ::One of tlxe :Garolme 

most of the seulptoes being now: almost over- 'IslandB; ' a»d_ is . /about fourteen:, miles long by 
grown vrith bush and underwood. The present : tw#ve , in.;'width. : . Gn , the.: bank of a :creek in 
:iahabitants . know nothing whatever of tlrese : the.^iMetMamen^, h stands, a, massive wall 

houses; which, existing as they do. in. such large ; .three, hundred, feet .in length .and about thiriy-s 
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' five feet high. It is built of basalt, the stones jackdaw, from a pure love of misdiief, will bite 
being in. some oases twenty-five feet long. On ott’ their heads if he gets the opportunity, 
passing throitgh a gateway in this wall, a court. In the case of the baby pheasants, they will 
iiicloBed by walls thirty feet high, is reached, not, until they are ten days old at least, enter 
This bottrt is now almost liidden in parts by the carefully boarded wire-run in front of their 
ItiSiiriaut vegetation j but on investigation, a coops; and have to be fed upon a delicate 
terrace eight feet high and twelve broad ja mixture of finely chopped egg and . meal. Even 
found to run round Sie inside of the inclosing after they are strong enough to roam about. 
Wall. Low walls running north and south divide the keeper is compelled to maintain a sharp 
the court into three parts, in the centre of; each look-out when the day is wet, as the long 
of which is a closed chamber fourteen, feet sq^uare, damp grass often,pi’Ove.s fatal to their constitu- 
roofecl over with basaltic columns. . tion. Until the age of two months is reached, 

The labour of building these, structures must when they are turned into the woods, the 
have been enormous, for there are no basaltic pheasants have to bo fed five times a day ; and 
rocks within ten miles, with an intervening a vigilant watch must be kept at night, as they 
country thickly wooded and precipitous. Such are liable to be pounced upon both by two-legged 
an exploit is evidently entirely out of the power, and four-legged tliieves. 
of : the present savage inhabitants. Tbe theory . — _ ^ 

bSah&sM?S'iXab£' NfacSqtmrS HATH A MOURNFUL FACE.’ 

planation has yet been offered; but, as in the Summer is dead ; too soon her radiant shape 
case of Easter Island, we seem driven to the Beneath a humid pall of leaves is laid ; 

hypothesis of an ancient civilisation extending Too soon is fled the swallow, to e.soape 
over some parts at least of the Pacific. Admit- The hiting wind, and winter’s cruel shade. 

Bummer is dead: the weeping forest tree 

.,;,;w*§g:-,ohosenj, possibly expressly on acconnt^oi Kepeata the cry amid iia falling leaves;, 

• iitsuisolation, as the sanctuary oi the , religion Fast is the cheerful hum of laden bee, 

: 0f some confederacy or group of tribes, who Vanished the mellow glory of the sheaves, 

‘’miglifc-by their .joint labours hare produced ' ^ , . , ; , , 

. ' mighty , structures which now baffle the Now do grim shadows usher m the .night,. 

’ .WphEedlogist. ■ On the same supposition, the S .^hortpued day ; 

■.buildings at PbnapA might he consMered to have i ‘Vi « t V :. 

beeh t£e temple of thi gods of some powerful moon’s wan ray. 

' nation. But all this is _ mere _ conjecture. If Now doth tho peasant, hastoning sadly home, . 
there ever was such a civilisation, which way Trembling, recall some half-forgotten tale ; 

did it spread? Was it from the West or from How in the chill of evening, elf and gnome 
the East? And in either case; how can we , Sporting, hold revel high on hill and dale, 
account for its spontaneous growth in siich an Up from the deep moist hosoin of the earth, 

■ ^ andunder conditions so unfavour- ^^^tumn arising shakes her dewy hair. . . 

: . able ? These are questions . which we - cannot And leaves the sedgy marshes of her birth : 

. :hqpa to answer ; probably they ivill always To soar aloft ; a oimture woiidrous fair ! 

I .rataam . unanswered. The past Justory of the 

tfevith Seas is veiled in deep ohscurity, Gould we But pale and sad ; one slender hand upholds . 
sthit gain an insight into tlie remote past of tliis Above hor head a veil's translucent .sheen. 

i.ji quarter, of ; the globe, perhaps a picture would That falling, wraps vvithin ite .silvhy folds, _ 
be revealed, by the si* of which the tales of 
|. Montezipna^ aiid the Incas of Peru would sink A weird light flickers faintly round her head, 

I into itisignificanoe. . , ^ ^ And sparkles on the tinted gossamer . 


. .CIVIUSED (JAMB, . 

: When -we see the familiar pheasant on. the 
table at meals, wa talte it for .granted that 
. Until it : fell a victim to the breech-loader of 
.some fortunate .sportsman, it was a .simple child 
' of nature. It is quite as lUcely, hoitever, that 
it was not. Eew people perhaps are aware of 
the thousands of these birds that are raised by 
hanij, in order to provide an ample supply for 
those Sportsmen who like to kill birds -syithout 
‘ having too mudi trouble in hunting for them, 
j fk great deal of labour is expended in furnish- 
[ ing 'such game. The business of rearing the 
rteds from eggSj under the domestic hen, involves 
s simervision by day and night on the part 
S^ff of experienced keepers, who, in the 
ytegiiudagj have also no little hard work to do 
'’itt^q^Ewihg ,the eggs. Besides the danger the 
1 file 1 It I 11 1 ; of being stolen and sold to some 
neighboUriijg’ estata thay ai’e also liable to be 
destifoyed "by weaeelS stbatsyand'iate. Even tbe 
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AN OLD STORY. joyg and' sorrows, faces and ways, are, and 

In Mr , Jennings’s deliglitful Ea??iWss among tJie ever: must be, absolutely nnlmown to tia. There 
Hills, no description is more real than that of are few people in dear Old England who cannot, 
Bolsover Gastle. Even on the minds of the most in their own neighbourhood, point to more than 
prosaic of mortals, very weird must be the one edillce, whose rcmiianta. of carved stoaew’ork, 
impression deft by that lonely old-world spot, half-obliterated insoriptions . and coats of arms, i 
Yet how: impossible it is to instil into those who and pillared gateway, show that it has seahl 
have it not, that love for every visible and tangible ‘better days, explained by the: ‘ handle to - its 
memento of bygone times, which some feel to be name,’ the little addition of ‘Hall’ or ‘Court.’: 
a continual source of pleasure. It may be doubted. How impossible to look, without interest on the 
whether among the crowds w'ho gaze on the gray mass of gray buildings, gay with wallflowers andj 
walls of many a noble ruin, or pace the oolc- stonecrop, and not hunt out the place in thO! 
panelled galleries and chambers of one , of our County History, where, among pages given to 
well-preserved ancestral Halls, more than one families long passed away, we find perhaps the 
or two in a hundred enter into the iinior S 2 nrit forgotten crest, the name, and.w'ordsj ‘Extinct 
of: the place, and luxuriate in what may be before 1600.’ In some cottage near, when .the 
called the true sentiment of antiquity. One will quaint oak chair, or old delf qflate is noticed, 
wonder at the massive walls, admire the beauty of the owner remarks : ‘ Ay, grandfather used to say 
the: carving, ; and perfection of the .site. Another, i/tai came from the old Hall.’ A tinge of melam 
admitting thesej possesses a keener enjoyment in choly subdues the fancies in your mind while 
the .vivid; realisation of the Imman interests looking on the poor relics from that house 
connected with these old time-worn habitations ; whence the last of his race has so long departed, 
he will feel an intense longing to know someihing You feel the grandest castle, with, all its glamour 
of those whose homes were here — a ]:assing sad- of chivalry and tragedy, ‘lords and knights and 
ness: at his entire ighorahee. It is true that the ladies gay,’ does not possess the nameless charm; 
dwellings ' of , those ■who, se names, from whatever which invests such xflaces. 

cause, are inscribed : on the ‘roll of fame,’ do to There is a fake sentiment prizing tMngS:thaf are: 
Some extent satisfy these loirgings. The actions old . solely because of their antiquity,: or.,. heeaHse 
of their former ooonpahts live in history; we they are the passing fashion of the day., ;:Eor;!he 
know their: faces, andiare familiar with some of who'thusregards, there- can he none of that feeling 
their : inmost, thoirghts ; and yet of these it, is that makes the heart thrill, wh8tt;;.thei faded ..piece 
truly said : ‘ Time:hath his revolutions, and there of patchwork is uncovered; :and:: .mhhng the ancient 
must he a period and an end to all temporal hues and patterns is one sniall squai’e of mayhap 
things—ran end of names and . dignities, and of. great-grandmother’s weddjngrgown.; ;: He; , will not 
whatsoever is terrenes Eor where is Bohnn 2 understand .in: the ■::least :,fhe.!W^ regret , with 
Where is Mowbrnyl: ; : Where is Mortimer 2 Nay, which, when.the little old; red . Brayer Bookspf; the, 
where is : Plantagenet? They, are entomhed in the last century is -opened. We gaze on the withered 
tombs and sepiilchres of mortaHty.’ : ^ : brown .rose-leaves which drop from its linio- 

It is the small desolate ruined tower or grange, stained -imgea-LgatMred in such : far-off .summers, 
barely retaining tbe ; name,: and ; some shadowy :an,d: .thQngh: scentless . and ; colourless; telling a. 
legend, generally of tragical shape,, once the .-tale : of sunny .days : S 0 ; long ago,: that, none, are; 
homes of those nearest to ourselves in -rank and .‘lgft ;-oh-: e^b‘ : to . .remember them. , , , Quite. inpomr! 
means, which we people with ideal, figures-;: prehsnrible ■ to him ; win be the tenderj , almost 
although the real ones, their countless different: reverential ' touch with which; that broad,. whitp 
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satin xili'bon, is iintiecl, fastening the packet of There were India-backed chairs with brocaded 
letters ‘ Brom my dear son Joe,’ when we rememhor and flowered cushions, worked curtains, marble 
that that loved one was killed in Ouba, a huBr and velvet-topped card-tables. And are not 
dred years ago ; that all Ms family are gone, his several sets of powder and patch boxes men- 
very name and existence forgotten, until that long, tioned among the, bedroom furnishings ? The eyes 
hidden bimdle of papers arraigns a warm-hearted of many ancestors watched their last descendant 
sailor ■ Vividly before ns. What a theme for from the picture-covered walls— fair dames in 

romantic dreams does that slender wine-glass powdered heads, and hu^ hoops. Men. in 

.'Tlie chaa^miiig Miaa Jenny Walker. Tlie frail jj^nmber of pietureSj one only is described, 

glass has long survived the fair reignmg toast Po^rait of Charles I.’ Surely some of these 

of some eighty or ninety yeans ago. Is she the gallants have fought for the crown, and the old 

figure in that nameless portrait, in white satin man may have mourned Ms inability to send 

and floating lace, hair looped with pearls, and a scion of his house to further the cause of the 

slight fingers clasping a rose, a curiously spotted ‘ Icing over the waiter.’ _ . 

ispaniei’ eronohing by her side? No one knows; _ Sgufoe Clialoot a musical tastes wore evident. 
:f& :of her not one single memento remains but Ante on summer nights would startle the 

v. - ^ i. 1 b ^ ^ -I T owls, wko bad all tneu’ own way m tlie shady 

that ancient. ^ and perhaps the .egg-shaped air or two on the violin or hautboy 

iTOhg®“hoX : of enamelled Battersea china painted ,voui(j j^eip to vvhile away the long evenings ; a 
.with.: , tiny,: flowers. A peculiar charm, a subtile pleasant change from the game of backgammon 
melancholy, invests, for some, such objects, gnite with some neighbouring crony. There .stands the 
•iadescrilmMe to the nninitiatod. board on the spindle-legged table, beside the 

Tn 'the writer’s family, some time ago, a set of ‘oistrich egg and. painted cocoa-nuts ; ’ and, the 
(itoapers were found which for long years had not ninepins ’ tell _of outdoor amusements, 

fein- the light. By means of these musty, yellow elido of time in that remote :spot_was 

• c 1^1 : T ’ I X. 1 plcaBantly marked by more than one quaint silver 

^,pages, rmtten m faded ink, m clear handvmtog -, could lazy servants give' 

yfd .find ourselves transported to an ancient HaE f^j. i^e rising, when the great ‘ ’larum ’ in its 
in the south of England, to roam from room glass case np-stairs sounded in the morning ? Let 
:.to room, and look on each, exactly as . they . .us peep into the chambers above. ‘Mrs Molly’s,’ 
|wnre in 1746, the year after the Young Scottish one is called; and we wonder at the. ponderous 
teievalier imfurled his .standard! Far in the bedsteads, and imagine the suffocating feeling of 


depth of the country, the old house stood, four hehind those ‘cloth curtains lined with 

inEes from the nearest small market town, No comser ‘camblot’ or fustian, especially 

picture of it remains ; so a mental one must 

f 1 j; ™ n 1 T XI counterpanes’ and ‘silk damaslc quilts’ sound 

be foriped of a many-gabled lath-and-plaster, quite jn harmony with the many-oarved and 
^post-and-pan dwelling; or perhaps a long, low ‘ guilt-framed ’ looking-glasses. 'The Jieart of 
teiek , house, , mellowed by time into harmomous some Mrs Joan or Mrs Betty, who in close moh. 


1 ; brick , bouse, , mellowed by time into harmonious some Mrs Joan or Mrs Betty, who in close mob, 
i.;gCeena, :seds, and yeUows, covered with roses fustian gown, and tidy neckerchie:^ Eie 

;;rm.d; gerainum8, surrounded by stately trees, and domestic arrangements, must have rejoiced in 
Ehrcamplete without its howEng-green, fishponds, the .‘spruce chests’ and presses laden with ‘Imen’ 
■ and: ga,y parterre. Who knows how rich in colour .‘ calico,’ ‘ dowlas ’ and ‘ hiickaback ; ’ and the 
were the old waEs inclosing this haxmt of bees 7^'' ® V’ 

..^pm ,tlie^ |-uaos iand syiiugas, gillyflow:ers. and what sort of figure moved against this 

laar wlnte Mies 1. , ; , background?. Alas, form and features are for 

: The owne?: of .this old house, who lived here ever unknown! Was Squire Chalcot a stout; 

.alone with his servants, we wiE caE Squire red-faced, .jovial, hnntving Squire, as : some of his 
:.0haleot. He was the last of his name ; and for to indicate? That punch-bowl, 

. generations, had : been, mth every oireumstanoe ^ith its .memories of many a convivial evening 
..■connected with him, totally forgotten; untE the. .Wldd®'*’'S®lT®;; the ‘haivk’s hood and bdk}’ 
contents of the papers enable us to picture very and^‘fowlino®^^^^^ 

.vrVrcEyhis surroundings. Nothi^ striking or Sw/anf ‘Iwenty-S r AStSgTor^ 

.sensationw was discovered ; no hidden secrets rather picture him of spare form, with the refined 
.i 4 Wtte ,tp. light ; .stul, this sketch of an old house, and clearly out features, keen intelEgent expres- 
jx„ 1 _ X.. - sioUj and dark eyes, contrasting, with the .iWlEte 

;. . . .... powdered head, which often please us in old 

at :Ghalcot Hall- miniatures, . Of course he wore a wig, and cer- 

tainly had a large stock on hand, or carefuEy 
t'.bhesj'.as ^eiread'hl'tfoyohHiriggs' 
. His wardrobe contained much gay 
attire j indeed, he was something of a dandy—- 
— J— ip™ was one of Tiis hooka—^and 

... ."he ..fumtirre, :no doubt on suitable: occasions appeared to ne 

tout, .the panelled rooms. smaU advantiqje in his ‘blue sEk waistcoat 


i|id.itS;:eont6nt3..so long ago, may, from its .truth- 
illness, possess some Ettle interest. 

, The mere names of the rooms i 
myef^tn old-fashioned ring. The ‘hall’ of conrse, 

;^|l!h ‘Bclph’ ware standing on the mantel-shetf preso^vecljiis old 
ifetisk -the' oak corner, cupboard ,* the ‘Ale a,n:d - ' 

‘Butteiy the ‘ dompleat’ Beau” 
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wrougU -witE gold,’ small scarlet cloak, silrer 
shoe and luioe’ biioldes, aiKi glittering sliirt- 
bnttons with, diamonds. One of the four dia- 
mond: ring-s enumerated adorned the hand hold- 
ijig one of many §nnff-box6S — tortoiseshell for 
common use i one with a ‘wMsle’ on it to caU 
his dog.s ; several of silver and mother-of-pearl; 

■ and more than one of gold, with his arms engraved ' 
■■thereon.'":- 

But prohahly Srpiire Ohalopttvas more at home 
when, in his sober biwvn clothes and skull-cap, 
he sat in his library, with no gay colouring or: 
handsome distiiiotive binding to give each book 
a face of its own ; ro-ws of dingy brown calf -skins, 
or heavy board-bound volumes, lined the shelves, 
hardly distinguishable- but in size- from each 
other; the sole brightness, their occasional red 
or mottled edges, or brass clasps. Nearly every , 
noted author was represented. Plays abounded, 
from Ben Jonson and the dramatists of Charles 
II., to the ‘Post Boy Eobb^.’ A wide range of 
history was embraced, from Josephus to ‘An 
Essay on the Late Queen;’ inoliiding the very 
popular Eoman and English Histories of Eeharcl. 
How fresh and new-looking the ‘Spectators’ 
and ‘ Tatlers,’ ‘ Prior’s Poems ’ and Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil.’ : Seated :.m his arm-chair, the Squire 
would take a : ‘ Voyage to America,’ a ‘ Journey 
to Naples,’ or visit Eussia "with Tolaude ; while 
maps and geographical works showed his ac- 
quaintaiica with other countries besides his 
own. Classical authors not omitted ; nor works 
on astronomy, phEosophy, and mathematics 
wanting. The ‘ Florist, ’ and numerous volumes 
on gardening, in' English, French, and Dutch, 
speak of country pursuits, as do the ‘ Game Laws’ 
and ‘ Art of Agriculture.’ The many books un 
‘ Physick’ prove our good Squire had paid that 
subject , no small attention— jperhaps from, the 
remoteness of medical aid ; and well-thumbed 
was Gidpepper’s ‘Dispensatory.’ That he was a 
good Churchman, there seems no doubt; Burnet, 
Attobury, Tillotson, Sherlock, Barrow, Hopkins, 
that line of famous divines, had all contributed 
sermons and books of devotion, of which there was 
a collection so extensive that it might be imagined 
the libraaw of some clerical relative had descended 
to Mm.' For lighter reading, there was ‘ GullivePs 
Travels,’ and Sir Eoger L’Estranse’s ‘ Fables.’ 
Mention aho made of a silver box Ml of coins, 
and a ‘gilt medal of WilUanx mid Mary in a 
:Bhsgre6nease.’ :; 

Aaxd is there jie tinge of romance about this 
Ipnoly old place l no sign that bright joyous days 
■were once the lot of its inhabitants? no traces 
of , woman’s presence? Ves; ,' though invisible 
to others, those aged eyes : see: a fair shadowy 
.form gliding, through the quiet rooms ; and 
in Ms :ear eehoeBi va. gentle ::. voice, . and v laughter 1 
and s'weet singing ; for deep ih the secret recesses 
of Sqiiire Ohalcot’s heart, ever green is the memory 
of her.; whom he has lost — ^his wife. Up-stairs, 
in the ‘gilt leather box,’ are put oarefully away,, 
as precious treasures,, things that belonged to her:: 
‘an amber egg’ and a lh 0 art:.Bet .with diamonds 
and smal: garnets ’-—lovers’ gifts ; of long years ago. . 
Her diamond V'rmgB and earrings, her ‘girdle 
buckle,’ . set with the: like precious stones, and 
: : many : other : ‘ tryfles ’ in .a ‘ small velvet: .trunk,’ ■. 
are all as -tenderly laid aside as Dr Johnson placed: 
his wife’s wedding-ring in the little round box 


among the cotton-wool. There on the spinet 
still lies the ‘ parcel of songs ’ she; used to sing. 
The tiny ‘scissors in the old silver case ’ lienseless, 
as they have for years. Those ‘embroidered 
.sweet bags’ have still a Engeriug faint, perfume. 
Those dainty ‘mother-of-pearl spoons wM Silver 
handles’ must surely have been a bridal gift, 
inatcMng the smaE ‘blue and wMte tea-dishes ’ 
and chocolate crips. How we , long to gaze 
on her- ‘picture’ m the shagreen ; case ! Those 
shagreen cases, and little imtiquo boxes !, libw 
’they speak of the lar-off past ; how vividly 
they recall thoise long departed ones, to 'whom 
their atioient-looking exterior brought thrilling 
memories, who kept their treasures therein, or 
took the sparkling jewels from the now faded 
satin cushions, to deck themselves -with joyous 
youthful glee for some gay assembly or county 
gathering, or some ‘rout’ or ball in the rarely 
visited MetropoEs. Let us iiope this gentle lady 
never fastened her ‘pearl necklace’ with an aching 
heart, although too often 

Kning oaves in rioli brocades are drast, 

And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 

Folded away in presses and cupboards, all 
lavender and woodruff scented, are the "dresses 
once worn by Squire Ohalcot’s wife — ^her ‘black 
lace hoodj’.yecaEing sweet old Mrs Delany’s face ; 
and if health’s o'wn cunning hand had painted the 
rose and lily of her cheeks, how must her husband 
have admired her in her ‘ green, tipqxet with silver 
fringe,’ or in her ‘blue tabby suit.' But tlie ‘red 
and wliite gown lined with red,’ her ‘ scarlet sEk. 
night gown’ (evening dress), and the : prevalence 
of that 'hue in her wardrobe, seem to point to dark 
hair and soft brown eyes. How 'bewitchingly 
becoming must have been the ‘ scarlet long cloak 
and. hood,’ when, seated behind her husband on 
the ‘lEitsh.pEKon coveiE now moulderuig in the 
lumber-room, she travelled over ME and dale, 
on the- rare occasions of leaving home, her trunks 
following on horses laden with ‘pack-saddles’ and 
.‘panniers,’ suggestive of rutty roads deep in mire 
in those secluded, coimtry parts. 0.u Sunday, she 
picked her way to the neighbouring church, oariy- 
mg a ‘wrought Common Pi'ayer Book,’ ..anti . 
‘umbrello,’ then destined solely for feminuie :uae,; 
and her ‘brocaded mantle’ and ‘scarlet feaffi$r - 
miilf ’ would attract many eyes to the , ‘Squire’s 
pew.’ She would not much trouble the, grave: 
books in her hu.sband’s library, but oontentf-bsxk 
self with a fexv favourites— ‘ Country : "DancesJ j 
the ‘Lady’s Delight,’ the ‘Eoyal Cookery arid 


ing Book ; ’ ‘Thomas, t, Kempifl’,B&cI,fili.e‘,Mgri^^^ 
Progress,’ doubfless enriched by .:the . quaintest wood- 
cuts, not, being absent from her litSe store of 
'literary treasures. 

And one other shadowy figure haunts the old 
house— that of a Ettle cIxEd. Few are the signs 
of. its presence-— the earEest perhaps that vnlume, 
‘ Instructions - - tO'. .,a Soh;-’ B lit , the little son was 
never to recave tender lessons from a father’s lips. 
A ‘.coral,’ « '‘ohEd’s gown Ened xvith green,’ 
a ‘parcel of silver .toys/ teE the tale of the 3 oy 
ana hope that once had been, and then passed 
away for ever. 

■ FarewdlJ to thee, old : HaU, with all thy associa- 
tions 1 Faint and shadowy as are the images 
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may be satisfied witli -vvliat lie lias. And wliat 
right’ — and here Val began to think himself on 
stronger ground— ‘ what right lia.s he to wreck a 
iTOman’s life?’ He began, on the strength of 
that reflection, to feel himself virtuous. And, he 
had at least the assurance from Constance’s 
omi lips that she loyed him. To marry another 
man in such cirouinstances would be — he 
scarcely oared to characterise it with Constance 
in his inincl. And so, hy steps almost imperceirt- 
ible, the nnhappy Val went downward,? towards 
hatred and . dissimulation, and justified himself 
lie went., 

Mr Limiby was not long at the picnic, heing 
still a littlCiWeak in body as in mind. It was 
one of the pleasant characteristics of Lumhy Hall 
that nearly all the servants were old family 
belongings, The parlour-maid, for instance, 1738 
the daughter of a coachman and a cook who had 
made a match of it, and retired from servitude 
at the Hall after growing up there from stable- 
boy and kitchen-maid. The present coachman 
had been stable-boy ; the hntler had been pantry- 
boy ; the footman had been a page in the old 
house. AU the servants were held by ties of old 
association to the place, and one or two of them 
hod felt the triumph of the rehabilitation of the 
family as though it had been a matter jpetsonal 
to themselves. One of these attached oldi'semtors 
gave Mr Lnmhy his arm as they witlilai| down 
the gentle slope of sward which led irpm the 
■Welbeck Hollow to the lower raead.ows. . There 
the carriage waited, and with Milly by his 
side, Mr Lumhy drove away. The young people 
kept the. thing going to a late hour. On tlio 
tombstone of the poor priircess, a great bonfire 
was hgbted as the sliades of evening fell ;, the 
trees round the beautiful little circle tyere stuck 
Ml of Cliinese lanterns ; the band played^ and 
the guests danced and made love, and otherwise 
enjoyed themselves. Tliere were seniors enough 
pfesent for the preservation of the proprieties, 
and not enough to damp the hearty hilarity of 
the time. Gerard, when everything was' over, 
sitiTendered Constahoe to Eeginald’s : care, and 
drove his mother home.: To his surprise, the 
old man was sitting wp to receive them, and in 
answer to remonstrances, declared that he felt 
well and strong. He had insisted on re-hearing 
from Milly the whole: story of the recovery of 
the lo.st papers, and had grasped it more clearly 
than before, and now he was quite full of the 
approaching wedding. : : 

‘ Gerard, my lad,’ he said, with feeble cheerfuli- 
uess, ‘ yon must have n bachelor party before you 
are married. I had a bachelor party^ You must 
ask , V alentine: , Strange- , . We owe everything to 
ValentinasiStrange, and I: always lilced him. I 
was alwfl^: vei’y friendly with his father and 
his mow iir their day. We must have Valen- 
tin©; Strange.’ 

,, Gerard and his mother were both 'so happy in 
the, old, man’s recovery, that festivity seemed 
natural; to them. And why should not- Gerar A 
give a party to his bachelor friends hofote ho 
finally left their circle and became a Benodiol? 
It- befell that Val received an invitation to that 
festival within eight-and-forty hours of his inter- 
view with Constance, and that it came by the 
post -which bore to him the first letter he 
had ever received from her. The wedding was 


which flash upon onr inner eye as we thmk of 
thee, :who can say how near they may be to the 
truth— -the real memory of ‘ what, has been, and 
never more can be ! ’ 


VALENTINE ST BAN G E. . . 

, r A STOBT OE THE: PEIMRQSE WAY. . 

OHABTEK SXXVIII.— Hia PEET WEEE IS. THE PMM- 
nOSE WAT, AND HE HAD NOT THE HEART TO 
: MAVE IT,: 

I HAVE omitted to tell of, an encounter between 
Val and Gerard; in. which Val received as many 
and as hearty thanks for the service he had 
rendered as the most exigent of men could have 
expected. Gerard took the restoration of the 
money of- his friend almost as if it had been a 
gift. He associated tbe recovery of love, fortune, 
and. happiness : with Val Strange, and longed for 
an opportunity , to show his good-wiU to his 

- chance benefactor. , On his side, the long-standing 
feiendship: between them rose to white-heati_ and 
stayed there, for Gerard’s enthusiasms were neither 
:ea3ily; excited nor quick to cool. In the, expres-. 

: sioas of his regard and aifection, he did not seem 
Mtogetber .gracious — feeling it hard to speak out 
-where he felt so keenly. He blundered through 
with interjectory ejaculations of ‘ Old fellow’ and 
. ‘ Old , man,’ the rough clumsy amity touching 
Val tof the quick all the wh-fle, knowing what. 
■ he had .meditated against his friend’s peace, . : 

, ‘I owe yon more than the money, old man,’ 
the grateful recipient of new fortune had told 
him. ‘ Yua know.’ That was all he could say. 
on that matter; but the blush on his; honest 
face and the ashamed tenderness of his eyes, were 
eloquent even to his rival. Val of course pooh- 
poohed, the notion of gratitude. 

- ‘My dear Gerard,’ he had answered, ‘you owe 
:m6 nothing.’ (He kne w well enough what Gerard 
owed himd ‘You don’t want to insult me by 
:-snpposing that I might have bargained with you 
: for the papers.’ 

That was BO ridiculous, that even in the treiiior 
of his igratitudo Gerard had burst into a great 
shout, :Qf:;laughter at it, and had struck a jovial 
■ihand in Vai’s and gripped him hard. , - 
,i;; As he lay -in the heather Mter Gerard’s departure, 

: the reiaembranee. of -.this scene iorocd itself upon 
him. ‘He has sot the money, hang liim !’ said 
; Val moodily. ‘ If I hadn’t been so riAiculbUsly 
Quixotic and pimctilious about it, I might .have 
saved myself this hunifliatioil:; I might have saved 
Gonstance from the talk of every old tabby ; in 
the county, and everything would have been 'hpeu 
.and above-board.’ He began to think, soiheWhat 
bitterly and angrily of G:erardj,;and to.'feel : :that 
his hitherto successful rival . stood somewhat 
unduly in his way. . It is the most natural -tiling - 
hi the world to hate a man if you intend to injure 
lliiU. In snob a case, hatred is a sort of spiritual 
com. If you allow your hoots to pinch your- tdes,, 
fMtee , protects them— and grows corns. If you 
propose to pinch yonr soul, by damaging a man 

■ 6 never harmed you, your moral nature pro- 
j«' itself by a hatred. And in each case the 
prfitedtiPU ia a source of considerable discomfort 
‘He 'had got the money,’ said Val again; ‘con- 
folmd hull I 'Jlhat ought to he enough for him. 
It was p. pjefePjof^ mazing luck to get it, and he 
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calready fixed for the first of July, and Gerard’s 
farewell to haolielCirliQod was naturally fixed for 
the preceding evening, the thirtieth of June. 

And here was the inGiitli alreadjn 

On the morning that these two missives arrived, 

Tal had received an unusually large batch of 
letters. . His hope of hearing from Constance 
had risen by this time to exasperation, and he. 
ran feverishly through the : bundle in search 
of :a lady’s handwriting. In his haste, he passed 
two epistles as one, mud Gerard’s invitation was 
among the first letters he opened.' He glared 
over it, and felt striclceii. Old Lmnhy had 
written a postscript to it ndth his own shaky 
hand. ‘ Tour father and your uncle,’ he said, 

‘were dear friends of mine. You must come to 
my son’s party.’ Ha hud signed tliis brief and 
shaky message, ‘Your grateful servant.’ The 
Stranges were not without their debt to the 
Lumbys, Val remembered ; and whatever hap- 
pened did, hut , seem to make the enterprise he 
W'as bent on. look darker. He was none the leas 
bent upon it ; but he rebelled, natirraUy enough, 
against the gathering host of circumstances which 
made him feel criminal.- His was a mission of 
knight-orrdntry, He was going to save Constance 
from a life-long slavery and misery; and for a 
knight-errant to have his conscience thro'wi.ng mud 
at him as thottgli he were a thief, was decidedly 
unpleasant. The ahnost piteous gratitude of the 
hroken old man hurt him, and appealed patheti- 
cally against his piirpose. 

‘I shall have to tread on the old man, to get 
at her,’ he thought, .and he began to dislike the 
old man for lying there to bo trodden on. Why 
■would people get in a knight-erraut’e way? A 
kniglit-errant prancing alon^ among primroses 
to rescue his appointed .imprisoned damosel, had 
a right to better , treatment, surely. She didn’t 
love the fellow. She loved Mm, Yal Strange. 

And yet, here, were people blocking his road 
to her, and. insisting on being injured by pure 
justice. ■ 

But at last Val disco vored Gonstanco’s letter. 

He did hot know, her handwriting, but ho knew, 
the crest on the envelope, and he tore the missive 
open ivith trembling fingers, and read this ; 

Beab Ma STaAN&E— We have both been 
foolish. I aiipenl: to your honour. Allow me 
to forget. — ^ Yours truly, CoNSTANaE J olly. 

HoW; this of course, was absolutely maddening, 
and in the circtnnstances, the, recipient, felt 
himself justified in the employment of a good 
deal qf strong langiiage.^^ Y^^^ was:a gentleman, 
and by aU riiles or courtesy, - a-gentleman is for- 
bidden to swear over - a lady’s letter. But Val 

gavewvay, and raged, and: then; sat do-wn crushed — ... , 

for a minute, - but recovering: himself,:' began to a correspondence fraught, with , so much clanger,,, 
cast about in : thought for a means of untying Outside the magnetic ,mfliiences of Yal s presence, 
this knot. He felt the delicacy of - Constance’s : she could control .-herseE anclv-ooiud .oalYpride 
position ; he began, even in; a minute or two, and: honour: to, her aid, ,,B,iiriag tmetime, 
to see how well this coyness became her, and ,experienced onrionS ::,treatDient at her hands. , , ,Bu,g 
to feel that he woukl be very much worse ^ than was, langnid,and'-cold., : at om moment,, and warm 
unheroie at, because : of such -a check as this, he and eager, ;the,::Uer:t ; and he, hsmg withoiit the 
drew back from his enterprise. So he caught key. to the'-.puzdej. 'vvas _pei^^ by the , extrar- 
Up a pen, drew a ,: sheet of paper to him,- and .Ordmary. ,, .variations of her , planner. Constance 
began to- write. Words - came easily, and he, tried hard to compel herself tO: some tenderness 
filled three or four pages with protestations., / towards, ;Garard which -should seem to herseli to 

‘ No,’ he said suddenly ; ‘expenditure of words ■cdmiidti.er ,to him irrevocably, mid tpia , struggle 
in a case like this is waste of power.’ So he" natnially^ bred a reaction of languid coldness. 


•vn-ote simply : ‘ We love each other, and 1 will 
not siuTender you.’ He^ .initialed that Oiesar- 
lilce despatch, and- having inclosed it, in an 
envelope, was about to address it, when it 
suddenly occurred to him -that his handwriting 
would .be known, .and that some - ,inr[iiiry, -might 
he created -by it. V He tried to feign - a lady’s 
hand ; hut even to liis own eye the fraud -was 
too transparent to daceive any'body. He set his 
■wits to work to find a way through this diffl-- 
culty, and after a miniite or two of thoxiglit, he 
saw it. He looked at his watch, coiisiuted a; 
time-table, rang, the hall, and ordered the dog- 
cart for the; railway station. Driving thither, 
he took train , for Bristol, clesperate ; with 
impatience, on the journey. Arrived, he took 
a hamom, and drove to an hotel he knew, a 
quiet and retired house with an old-fasMoned 
clientele. His xmcle had been wont to stop there; 
and Val was known. He ordered luncheon, and 
made a feint of eating, and , descended for a; chat 
with the landlady. ‘By the way,’ he said 
casually, ‘did my maiden aunt ever stay here?’ 
The talk had been going on for some time, 
and this query was dropped witli coiisiderahlo 
artfulness. 

‘I didn’t know you had a maiden aunt, Mr 
Strange,’ said the landlady. 

‘Didn’t luiow I had a maiden aunt?’ said 
Vnl. ‘Nonsense!’ 

‘ Upon, my word, I didn’t,’ returned the land- 
lady, laughing. ‘ "Why didn’t she get married V . 

‘That’s not my business, Mrs. Oakley,’ said, 
Yal lightly. ‘But’ — drawing the envelope from 
life pocket — ‘I have a little joke for her here. 
I don’t ivant her to know from ivhom it comes. 
Will you address it for me ? ’ 

‘Valentine’s Day has gone by, Mr Yalentiiie,’ 
said the landlady. ‘I hope you’re not - going 
to plague her.’ 

‘^Not at all,’, said Yal. ‘I think I’m going 
to please her. Do address it. She won’t know 
your handwriting, and of course she would 
laiow mine,’ 

The landlady took the envelope, and , sitting 
down, dipped her pen in the inlc. ‘TeE me the 
address,’ she said. Val gave Constance’s address, 
and the landlady wrote it flowingly. 

‘Tliaadc you,’ said Yal. ‘And now, give me 
a postage-stamp, if yon please.’ He stamped the; 
letter, and dropped it into the post-box in, the; 
hotel lobby. ‘That will, pass unsuBpeeted,-:.he- 
said to himself ; and after a little fiiTther talk,': 
designed to cover his retreat, hn : drove ; back: ; to - 
the station, and turned -up at Brierham.in .time 
for dinner, A day or two went : by, :how heavily 
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TMs also ill its turn re-aoted, and in lier self- 
■I’OproacTi she \ras once or twice amazingly sweet 
i '.and tender to him, and looked at him with such 
eyes, that he could read nothing hut love in them. 
^ IIia own willingiieas to read that swe.et message 
helped the deceit ; and liis constant patience under 
: her coldness, his simiile manly loyalty, and the 
downright sincerity of his worship, were not 
without their effect upon her.: 

: No answer coming to his Cmsar-like despatch, 
Val began to grow nervous about it, and to fear 
that, he had overdone authority. And all this time 
the fatal day was drawing nearer, and Eeginald’s 
knowledge iiorbade Val the house, or he would 
have gone thither and/ made an o|)portiuiity for 
seeing her.. This hehig out of the question, he 
wrote a long letter of appeal and protest, and 
/ putting the old ruse/ in action through a new 
/:i®iedium/ this /time, again had it forwarded under 
a-fejnale hand. Constance shed many bitter tears 
alsfiv'e the lines he had penned; but she kept 
a resolute silence, Some anger began to rise 
in her heart at his persistency, even whilst she 
valued: it. as a proof of the love she prized so 
// dearly,/) and felt/ to he so disloyal. But everything 
/, wad: /binding her// and. closer to her own 

'i/;M>oken,//honct with Gerard. His parents’ affection, 
:/• the / general; understanding that the marriage was 
/ /Settled; '/the / very imminence of ; the. ceremony 
."itself, the suffering Herard ; and: hia people had 
//already/: undergone, the/' congratulations of her 
(/■/friends oh' her lover’s .recovery of his old station, 
// and the renewal: of the, match— -she felt powerless 
>: to, 'Struggle/ against:, all these aooumnlated influ- 
enoes. ,/' And sOj - Val, began to anger ,her :;beCiuiso 
he had, /power to , pain, her. He, meanwhile, 

^ (Unconscious, of ' the /.influences which , moiildecl 
her ., conduct, i or , weighing them imperfectly, sat 
■in /.the shadow of his own egotism, by this time 

f roim monstrous, and in its gloom , saw nothing 
ufc, .itself, : . / Constance’s , momiage , with' Gerard 
///' ijbnld/ be /nothing, to' his mind; but a hideous and 
sh^aflll saoriflooj and at all hazards he was ready 
to stop ji But howl Tlio days went on, and 
tfSi powerless, and to add to hia miseries, 
Wtard-ioamo over; a week 'before the date ap- 
' pointed for the wedding, and seeing how Val 
‘ had lost his' old cheerfulness and jollity, insisted 
,,upon Ms going over to Lumby HoU, and stay- 
ing there with the guests who had already 
begun to arrive in view of the impending cere- 
mony. 

‘So be it,’ said '.Val at length, overborne by 
/'Gerard’s reiterated: friendly 'preBBure. / : He/ was 
kindly and gentle by nature, but he was half- 
.’imnrderons in hisieelings towards this blundering 
genial happy rival, who thus insisted on flouting 
his happiness in his face. Gerard had di’iven 
, oyer and nothing would satisfy him but that 
,Val should at once drive back with him, and 
take up his abode at Lumhy Hall un,til the 
^'Wledding. The other accepted this programme 
iiiu desperation, and gave orders that the neeea- 
‘isory things ehonld he packed at once, Perhaps 
this move, mad as it appeared, might leacl 
( tdi^ttthothing. The two yoimg fellows drove 
'B/rierbam to Lumhy Hall together ; the 
oao‘'a® joy and friendship, the other all despair 
and hatei which he dared not show. To Yal’s 
received him. He had 
I the keenest memory for feoesi f-h/d knew liim at 


once. The circumstances in which he and 
the Yankee adventurer had met and; parted were 
not altogether soothing to his self-respect, and 
though under ordinary conditions he would have 
forgotten and forgiven, lie was so tender now, 
that even . so slight a matter as this made him 
sore.'' ' 

‘You have .met Mr /Strange pnoa before— eli, 
Search?’ said Gerard, who fwas in /high good 
spirits. ' " " 

‘ I remember the fellow,’ said Val haughtily, 
neither knowing nor caring that: he renewed the 
disagreeable impression he had at first sight 
created. Why should he care, whate-ver Hiram 
or anybody Hke him might think or feel ? It 
was his ordinary habit to be courteous to all 
men, and his misfortune that he mot Hiram 
in this unusual and abnormal mood. 

‘Look after Mr Strange,’ said Gerard ; ‘ there’s 
a good fellow.’ Hiram did not cafe to valet 
Mr Strange, and this was the first disagreeable: 
he had encountered since coming to Lumhy 
Hall. But ha obeyed nevertheless j and having 
seen Val’s belongings taken up-stairs, began to 
unpack his portmanteau, ■when out fell a large 
envelope ivith exceedingly frayed edges. Across 
this envelope ware written in characters of un- 
usual clearness, these words: ‘Thy grace, heihg 
gained, cures all disgrace . in - me,’ Hiram: saw 
them, and thought nothing of them ; but catch-,: 
ing. up 'the envelope, ,.h .portrait: slipjed:/ out,', 'of 
/it., ' Ho had - seen Odnstanoe. mOre : than 'Oheo, 
and the portrait was too, true,,' to be mistaken, . 
What, brondit , Mr Strange .'with, fa .portrait, 
'of Gerard Lumby’s .sweetheart? And '.' what 
was the meaning of the inscription pn tlie'/en-, 
velope: ‘Thy grace ,bBing,,:gainedj.,,,,ciifes':,all' dis-’, 
grace in , me ? “ Hiram . •was/ unfavoiirably iinv' 
/pressed with, Mr. Stran|^,,.8nd' .was ' ready to ^ 
believe evil /of: him. 'This 'little of the’’ 

photograph affected, . hiin,' .therefore, : sonievvhat': 
unduly. , /,,■.■/', 

And now, as the least imaginative of men niay 
fancy, : Val’s position .began to be /, nnljeafable. 
Any further approach, tO ' Constailce was impos- ; 
sible ; and, though she - had "Confessed that /she 
loved him, the ooiifessioh,: seemed only to/ hava' 
set her: apart from hiin, the more determinedly. 
At Lumby Hall ha had almost as much freedom 
as,he:Would.have:found at home, and in the, after-/ 
dinner dusk he used to absent himself from/ the 
jovial party in the smoking-room, and prowl: 
round Da/Sin Head, and stare at, the lights m 
/ the .house, feelmg like the Peri who at tlie' gate 
of Paradise stood disconsolate. One. afternoon;/. 
when the mmiiage had grown so perilously 
near that hia head swam and his heart failed 
to think of it, he wandered on the onstomary 
way, hoping, in spile of despair, that some 
avenue yet might open, when a trim little 
figure came tripping along the country road, 
and he recognised a late fellow-passenger, the 
girl ho had befriended at Southampton. She 
knew him, and made him an odd little obeis- 
ance, half nod, half courtesy; and ho seeing 
that she came away from the Grange, seized 
eagerly at the poor straw of hope her presence 
allorded. 

‘ Good afternoon,’ he said awkwardly. ‘P think 
I remember you.’ She repeated the compromised 
obeisance, and smiled and blushed with plea- 
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sure. ‘ You don’t live ia tMs part of tlie comitry, ‘ Oonstanae ! ’ liewMspered. She stopped short, 
surely ? ’ and he approached her and folded her, in his 

‘ I am Miss Jolly’s maid at the Grange, now,’ arms. ‘ IVfy love, my love ! ’ ha mimnured. *My 
said little Mciiy innocently. Val’s heart gave heart was breaking to see: yoxi. Why were yoii 
a great leap,, and ’his eyes flashed; but he con- so cruel? Why did you leave me unanswered?’ 
trolled Mmsolf, And when she would have answered him, he 

‘Oh,’ said Val; ‘and how did you come to stopped . her lipa with kisses. ‘You love me,’ 
be there?’: _ he murmured: again. ‘Why should you break 

Mary bltrshingly informed him that Mr Search two hearts, and blight two lives? I know yoii 
had recommended her to Mr Luinhy. love me. I will nut let you go.’ This masterful 

‘Win you do me a little favour?’ asked Yal and peremptory wooing is not the way With all 
with as little agitation outwardly as though the women ; but if the right man adopts it, it rarely 
favour had been the smallest in the world. fails. And Constance in Ha arms found the 

‘If: I can, sir,’ said little Mary. She was urgent voices of duty and honour suddenly gone 
ready to fly to serve him. dmnh, and her tired heart at rest. ‘Here,’ she 

‘ I want you to meet me at the gate of the thought, ‘is my place after all.’ 

Grange in an hour and a half. That will be ‘It is too late to go back,’ said Val. ‘You 
ten o’clock. Will you give a note to Miss Jolly, love me, and you, can never be happy without 
for me, if I bring it- then?’ me. And I -wiE not live or try to live -without 

‘ 0 yes, sir, with yfleasure,’ said Mary. _ _ you.? : She began to cry and to cling to him, : 

‘I don’t want anybody else to see it,’ said and to protest— -she had, been so unhappy-^o, 
Val. ‘Nobody else must know of it. Now can unhappy. How was a poor girl to know where 
I trust you to be discreet ?’ Mary promised duty lay? It was terrible to think of marrying 
the utmost discretion; and Val sped pack to Gerard. She told Val as much, and he kisseil: 
the Hall, and wrote his last appeal, begging her anew -with: passionate triumph. Should she 
Constance to , meet him, if hut for a moment, write to him, and say so, even now in these last : 
to appoint her own time and place, and give : days of hope ? she asked. But her father wished 
hint but a word. the match, and her brother , and her aunt: were 

Bound the foot ; of Welbeck Head, across the favourable to it. She would have to. endure so 
little; , ihay - beyond,; ,and , rip to the . Grange, . was much , shame, in :hreakiag it; olf at this lata. hoiir.:: 
a. . very , pretty : hit of ,rustio. walk, ;, and. Mr: What cottZtJ be done? ,, 

,Search, -who was, not , without an, eye for nature. Even yet it was not , too late to jay : some litfe 
fitrolled.thera in, the cool, -with Ms hat a good tribute to honour. Even yet, , Val might have:; 
deal on one side, and a cigar , between , his played the m, an, and have tola Gerard the , plaifth 
teeth. Val passed him swiftly, and was a little , truth, and faced his indignation and Ms maseryi , 
savage to see- him there, without being ,, con- But , his feet were in th?: ‘Primrose; Way, l and , .he 
soions' of, any very precise reason , for anger, hadnot the heart, to, leave it. , , ; 

Hiram, unreasonably angry and unreasonably (To le eonftecd) 

suspicious, continued walking, • to' see- what 'took , . ,, , V' 

him in the, direction of' the Grange, , ,The Yankee- ■ ■ ;-'V ...i 

was, 'as, times go, , an 'honourable man, and; he , , - S‘E A-E A EE.' ' ' -i-' ' ' ‘ ' 

•did, not',' care , to dog, ' anybody -; hut he - excused' : - ' ■ 

himself-^-rhe was walldng -that, way . already Ik these days of monster Blieam3M.pB; q.uick pas-; 
before, Val: passed him, ‘There’s no; caU .jn sages, and, limirioita ocean-travel, we are rather 
toe: to ' turn,! he said, : ‘onless I’ve, got .a: mind : apt to forget how short; a time has elapsed since 
to.’ Befoie the _ gate of the Grange,,, the dark u^eary voyages; in- sailing-ships were the only;, 
figure ahead of h^im seemed to pause lor a second, communication with distant knd^ 

but lor a second only. ‘It he comes back, this ; , , -ii. i, . -j-j. -t y y.; 

way, ‘ said the giiHty Hiram, ‘he’ll think I’ve recent dis- 

been spying on Mm;’ and deviating from the science, or manufacture has heeml 

noad, : he , strolled in the faint misty moonlight seized upon and made uistrumental . itt 'Some -ffayt;;: 
across the fieHs,: accusing himself somewhat, in M.9 or other towards' effecting tMsjontrast-^-possiHp. 
thoughts, for having;suspeoted Ms employer’s friend, a greater one than any other.' phase r of .profflus'S;," 
But Val in that momentary piauso at the gate can show, and rivalling even the .change fiom 
had thrust the note into Mary’s hands, with just qfacrp.nnanhpR to nailwava 

W. » te, ta* TO*: .letV ■XHorC aS£TOi»i,i.:r»ii.'a. 

t TO * &.™4. of , 

in her own room. Oonstanoo read it, and could «■ cotoparativbly few years ago, 
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good and abundant meals o£ fresli meat aiwl 
vegetables. • 

In. the ooursa of. thfe paper, it is .proposed 
to offer to the reader Bome anthentio statistics 
oonoerning the commissariat department alone 
of a large Ocean-going steamship. And in 
eonsidering these .matters, two points strihe the 
attention rather forcibly— the perfection and 
immense experience shown in the system by 
which such a ship: can be victualled so liberally 
yet so exactly as to prevent loss by siiperfiiiity, 
or; embarrassment through insuffioienoe ; and the 
naarveHous cheapness which competition between 
I : great lines has brouglit. aboiit. The discontented 
1 passenger who complains that some small item 
j in Ms dinner of many courses is not to his 
taste; seldom reflects on the vast forethought 
which must have.: baeiv exercised on his behalf 
::dmvn to the amalest :minuti£e — for there are no 
: shops at sea wherein to .pimohase any little thing 
that may have .been: forgotten— or on the fact 
that: his passage-money is probably less than tlic; 
: amount: which ; he would have to pay for living 
at a good hotel with ah inferior table for , the 
tame eq,U£il to the duration of Ms journey. 

::. The : following details have :be6n . culled not 
so much from the very .largest steamers, as .from, 

■ those of i; the best class ' whieh; take long iyoyages 
..atiibmre mainly ; provisioned ; at. the,: outset.; :Thu3 
::th6y.-clo, not: apply .to the :hug6,,,Nprth .Atlantm 
boats, with their six and. eight clay ;pas.sageSj or, 
to teeming .emigrant :v;esaels ,; but htiVe been aver- , 
aged : principally froni the; fleets - of the, . Eenin- 
sular and-. Oriental (running to the East),: Il.oyal; 
Mail (West Indies; and.Brazil), Orient (Australia), 
Paeifio ■ Steam, .hTavigaiion: (both , boasts of South 
; America), : Messageries :MaritimeS . (East, ' West, 
and:.' South), .and Union (Gape of QoOcl Hope) 
Ooinpanies. :: .It , must be remembered; however, ■ 
that they. aE vary, for many reasons. > Some carry 
.more of one thing and less of another. Some 
•Uompanies make ; tlieir own. iee on board, and 
■provides ■thenasdves with- .-dead-meat instead of 
,,)ive-staek— a ' very important item. Some take 

a sufheienoy of this, ^at, or the other thing at 
starlmg ; while others will renew those stores 
'at, their ^different porta of call, according -to .the 
local': cost of the. .articles:; and :th6 facilities on 
board for storing them ; whEe the same ship 
may he differently; stacked for different: voyages, 
influenced by the time of year and the probar 
.bhitles of a greater or smaller number ; of, pas- 
:fiengers. ; In no case ; is the quantity .(.stated 
exaggerated, beyond ' the: actual figures which 
'some vessels' , provedore accounts present— po.a- 

■ 'Bibly, indeed, falling short of others. It will be 
rCaddy understood that the major part of tho 

‘ jtibstanoes mentioned arc for the use of the first- 
' 'clsiaaipassengera ; ::: since those . which have been 
“selected hazard as illuatrative of the subject, 
jjl I afle _ rafter ^ such as indicate the luxurious jiro- 
■fusi&n Alict completeness of arrangements, ftan 
,t he |ejm0d the necessaries of eg.uipment. 




For instance, a landsman might feel some interest 
in learning that such a ship; as the representative 
ideal whose commissariat we are about to glance 
at, would, if set iipright on her stern, project 
her bowsprit above the cross on the top of St 
Paul’s ;Gatliedrai ; that her boatswain’s .stores 
would inolude one toll of paint, five tons of spare, 
rope, aaid five hundred yards of canvas ; and that 
two thou-sand gallons of oil are required to lubri- 
cate her engiaes for three months ; but the foot 
of her carrying a hundredweight of pepper* for 
consumption each voyage, will give Mm a better 
idea of what wo wish to convey, 

A passenger steamer of fotir or : five thousand 
tons limy have on bojird seven hundred souls, or 
more. Two Iniiidred, say, of these will be saloon 
passengers, a very few .second-class, and probably 
three hundred third-class or steerage passengers. 
Her company wiU number something above one 
hundred and fifty, of whom more than half will 
he servants, apart from the crew-proper ; eight 
or ten eoolca of Various degrees— the c7ie/ gene- 
rally a Frenchman, and usually one at least of 
each nationality likely to be included among the 
passengers— two bakers, a confectioner, three 
Butchers, and about aix-ty steward.? and waiters, 
English and foreign'., . Her voyage ‘there ana 
back’ will occupy from eight to . fifteen weeks 
and her, stores, renewable each trip), are,;, worth 
many thoiitonds of pounds. ; : 

We shaU want,. a parting; glass with the ffiehefo 
who ha'VB ' obnie, to .see iis off, ht starting-^and 
ppskibly , a little , brandy hot; long after.— so we ; had ■ 
better .begin, to make one ., or two 'rough ..hotes., at 
the bar, .Hafe -and, in the; wine-roohis h'elo'W,* 
w.o shall iirid- twenty-five ..thoitsahd , bottles of Ibeef, . 
fpiir tho'hsand bottles ... of spirits, , fifteen hundred ; 
bottles of ..ohampagne, ,. five thousand of other 
wines'— besides': a large .'qnantity, in ;th 0 wood;, of 
some light ;fclaret: dr. Figuera, . wMoli is frequently 
suppjliecl gratis at hr ealtfest ^.nd dinner— and , ten ■ 
thousand bottles of various; aSratecl waters. , One 
thotiSand lemons ; are ^suggestive ; but : though 
eighty toiia of ice— where there is ho ioe-making 
maomne— may seem oonducive to iinlimited 
sherry-cobblers and other ‘long drinks,’ it must 
be borne in mind that the chief functions of 
the ice-house are to cool the drinking-water 
in the tropics and preserve frefsli; meat, fmh, : 
and fruit, . H’assing to more innocent beverages, 
ml : libitmi appeara; to be , guaranteed by 
one ; thousand tins of the condensed article, and 
live hundred gallons of the fluid ‘direct from the 
cow,’ kept sweet in the refrigerator. ‘A milch cow- 
on board’ : makes a good line in a .Gompany’a 
advertisement,: and is calculated to attract; those 
who contemplate travelling : -with a family . of:. 
chEdren. But where there arc half a thousand 
people,: the: presence of > such an aiEmal must be 
soothing rather to the: imagination of the milk-, 
drinker, than calculated to an'aeb the quality of the 
consumed miEc: to any appreciable extent.: , Never- 
theless, a cow is attached to mo.st passenger steaim 
boats.,; : One thousand pounds of tea .and ; eighteen 
hundred pounds, of coffee, sweetened with eight 
thousand pounds of sugar, are, comfortable: items 
for ; those who relish' the cheering cup ; ,: while 
twenty thousand gaEons of fresh water, brought 
from tlio shore, and stored in huge tanks in fte 
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liold, witli a daily supply of one tlionsaiid. gallons 
in addition from tlie condensurs, is a matter 
of importance botli to the : inner and ■ outer . 

•■man.'"' ■, 

Mow for , a few of the eatables, at random. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds of butter; 
three thoitsand ham.s ; sixteen hundred pounds 
of saloon bisonits— Huntley and Palmer’s, &c.— 
not those supplied to the, crew; one thousand 
pounds of ‘dessert stores ’—mnsoatels, almonds, 
figs, &o., exclusive of fresh fruits, which are t^ren 
in at every port ; fifteen hmidred pounds of jams 
and jellies ; six thousand pounds oi tinned meats ; 
one thousand pounds of dried beans, and three 
thousand six hundred pounds of rice ; five thou- 
sand pounds of onions ; forty tons of potatoes ; 
sixty thousand pounds of flour; ancf twenty 
thousand eggs. Fresh vegetables, dead-meat, 
and live bullocks, sheep, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
guinea-birds, ducks, fowls, fish, and casual gome, 
are generally supplied at each port of caU, or 
replenished at the further end of the joumoy, so 
that it is difficult to obtain complete estimates of 
them, Perhaps two : dozen bullocka and sixty 
sheep would be a fair average for , the whole 
voyage, and the rest may be inferred in pro- 
portion, The writer has known flve-and-twenty 
fowls sacrificed in a single clay to make chicken- ; 
broth.: We therefore: shan’t starve, even if we are 
a day bi; two behind time, which is conMdered a 
great enormity nOw, 

The mention of , chicken-broth suggests sea- 
sickness, and sea-sickness conjures up the doctor, 
and with the doctor is associated medicine. His 
dispensary is as well furnished with di'ugs as 
any chemist’s shop in a country town ; and when 
we .observe that, among other things, it contains 
twelve ounces of quinine, four gallons of blaok- 
dfanght, twenty pounds of Seidlitz powders, a 
gallon of castor-oil, and half a hundredweight of 
Epsom , salts, it is evident that, .if the sick people 
do hot get well, it is from ho lack of physic. 

, Pour thoitsand sheets, two thousancl blankets, 
eight thousand towels, two thousand pounds of 
various ::B 0 aps, two tliousand pounds of candles— 
except in tliose vessels which are fitted with tlie 
electric, IMt-^sixteen hnndrecl knives, two thou- 
sand two hundred plates, nine lumdred cups and 
saucers, three : thousaud glasses^ — fancy what a 
handsome income the, amount ; represented by 
annual doss ' from ; breakage wotild be ! — eight 
hundred table-cloths, two thonaand glass-cloths 
—aU these ; are figures^' ^ in the prove- 
doring of and: SMp albnd Think whet they 
would inotint ' tip to when multiplied by the 
number of ships in each Company’s fleet, and 
then try to. realisa the fact that this department 
constitutes only one, and , by ■ no means the 
greatest, of their mcidental expenses. V 

A large quantity of rum was carried until 
recently in every vessel, rations of that spirit 
being served out to the ship’s company daily, 
as agreed upon in the; articles. This custom ’has 
lately been abolished in ; most:, of the mercantile 
marine services, with great advantage both to: 
the owners and their employes. :Put though 
mercantile marina Jack’s m’og is stopped, he can. 
still enjoy his ’baocyj and half a ton.of the: plea- 
sant weed is recognised as part of ' the outfit before 
sailiug from dock, 

.It will be seen that not one tithe part of ; the; 


commissariat stores requisite for a big liner 
have been enumerated — ^merely a few extracts 
of the things in daily use, as .specimens. Their 
very bulk brings further necessities ; for example, 
the amount of hay, corn, and other food for the 
live-stock would form no trifling consideration ; 
and when we remember, that every bottle and glass, 
in use, must have a separate niche or . ooinpartaent 
to insure its safety in bad weather ; ’ that every 
cup in perviee. hangs on a .special hook ; and: that, 
in addition to stores passengers: and crew, such a 
steamer would carry three thousand tons of cargo, 
and perhaps two thousand, or two thousand five 
hundred tons of coal— remembering, too, that in 
the middle she is filled by her engines, which 
out an enormous slice out of her hull, and that 
saloons, ladies’ cabin, smoldng-room, bathrooms, 

‘ two pianos and an organ,’ ‘ library of six hun-: 
dred volumes,’ &c., all imply a; lot of Wasto 
ground — the qne.stion which comes uppermost 
in one’s mind is. Where do they put it all? 
And indeed it is marveUoua to see how the stow- 
age is contrived ; not a cubic inch of room is 
wasted, but has its own proper occupant. The 
worthy old adage of ‘A place for everything, 
and everythmg in its qfiace,’ might here be 
expanded into, ‘A place for something every- 
where, and something in every place.’. The art 
of condensation of materials and economy of space 
has probably been studied nowhere to. such 
an extent aa on hoard ship, perforce of neoes- : 
sity, and is carried out even more rigidly in this 
era of ‘floating towns’ than in the clays of smaller 
craft. ; So much attention has now to be paid 
to decoration, elegance of fittings, and spacious-. 
ness of apartments and promenades, that: avail-;; 
able .stowage-room is comparatively more limited' 
than ever.: Consequently, the builders’ ingenuity 
is racked to the .utmost, and we find every mirror, ■> 
sofa, and panel masking a looker or some other 
appliance of stem iitility. 

Ijookm"'_ at the enormous doily consumption' 
of food which these statistics reveal, it is natural 
to suppose that the quicker the ship can be 
hurried to. her destination, the more profitable 
it ivill be for the owners. Such, however, is not 
the case. A large steamer’s speed averages,: let us : 
say, thirteeu knots per hour on a daily quantum 
of from fifty to eighty tons of coal. But : increase' 
and decrease of speed — other things being equal----, 
is out of all ratio with the coals burnt ; thirty ; 
tons per diem would produce ten knots an hour,; 
while fifteen knots might rec];uire a . hundred ; tons’;, 
or more. And after aU, coal is the CTflnd.item: ; 
of cost in. the working of a steamer. ; ^0st; OGm.--.T 
panies reckon that, taking into acooiUit the 
expense of wharfage .at home and abroad, tran- . 
sport, labour and; dock dues,;, hilt;: «of jinoliicling .. 
the loss of the space which, they occupy in the 
vessel, the .‘black., diamonds.! 'average two pounds .: 
per ton in price. 

Then what an epitome of Wealth must a well- 
found, weU-freighted dfip* be, as she ploughs her 
way through the waters, exclusive of her priceless 
cargo of human lives, ot even the possible trea- 
sures, in specie 'and diamonds of .her .bullion-room. 
■;^not to menMoii the mails which most of them; 
carry;, and which are supposed; to rank above all . 
else.';.. 'When we. consider , that, the vessel herself 
may ■ have . cost one .hundred and twenty thou- . 
sand.'poumds.; her engines fifty thousand pounds.- 
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Ijior©:; aad that tliere are some tKotusaaicls .of toas. 
of pieoioiis: mei'clianclise, baggage, aad cotJ. aboardi 
; ller provedore stores, abOiit wMob rv’e baVe. been, 
wonaeiing, seem but a small inatter. after all ! 

THE HELODBEM. 

. A VENOMOtrS LIZARD. , 

Bohsi time ago. a box oontaiimig . a lizard w-aa; sent 
to the London Zoological Gardens, and. on the 
lid was TOitten : ‘ 27ie Uie of this animal is not 
foisonous ' One can well imagine that tMs; 
information was looked upon aa doubly ; super- 
fliious when the inmate was disclosed, seeing that 
lizards have always been held aa harmless crea- 
tures. It was handled freely by those present, 
and examined with, a good deal of attention; for 
the species was new, and no description of it was 
to , be found: in the standard works of reference; 
and when at . last conveyed to the Eeptilium, it 
WM taken .by the keeper and thrust into a . den 
with little , ceremony or precaution. Big lizards 
of all. kinds, however, can inflict nasty bites, and 
are iisnaEy- ready to do so when first received; 

. a propensity well recognised by practical natn- 
vralists, who soon acquire , a knack of handling 
, .: .aaimals: without risk. Etntherinore, the, creature 
. ; was lethargic from cold and'; the effects of its 
'long sea-voyage ; possibly, also, from want of 
food, for it had eaten nothing since, it left its 
native land, Mexico.. Luckily; therefore, the 
- lizard did not afford a demonstration, of those 
terrible powers with which it is endowed; before 
its true nature was . recognised; But when Dr 
Giinther, the chief of the Zoological. Department 
at the British Museum, and the best authority on 
reptiles at the present day, to whom the ■ lizard 
was submitted for classification, had examined its 
mouth, he at once pronounced it to bo dangerous ; 
and', all doubts vanished 'from the minds of the 
most incredulous when a frog aud, a. guinea-pig 
■were bitten in quick succession ; the former bemg 
billed ahnost instantaneously, while the latter 
. - ■was,\cl:ead in three, minutes. 

: HflZodsma. toridimi is the technical name which 
has been bestowed on this lethal, saurian. For 
simpMcity’s .sake we wiE caE it the helodenn. . It 
fe. a'handsome' creature, and its general hue and 
appearance: strike, the attention at once :■ rather 
over a foot in length, with a body as thick as a 
, manis wriafe ; the . Monnd. colour. ' a warm , pale 
yeEow, covered with;. au-network: pattern of. dork; 
brownish Enes ; the Ml , large, stumpy;. : and i en- 
circled with, double, rings:; muzzle, black; At' 
. first: it refused , giapas, banana, lettuce, carrot, 

: ..minced meat, coolttoaclies, frogs, lizards, slow-. 
worms, mice and rats, all of wlricli were 
tendered: to. it for fudd ; it, however, devoured 
; ...a : couple .of. eggs. Hamless as all. other lizardS' 
are supposed to be, the mouth of the heloderm 
. :!: reveals ;a, dental .arrangement totally at variance 
wiEr all one’s preconceived Metis, ewf tooth 
appearing to be grooved as in the case of the 
■ .fangs , . of: poisonous serpents. . Furthermore; s this 
teeconoilabk Ezard holds on to its victim, and’ 
its jaws fiercely and oontinnonsly after- 
aye buried in the flesh, aa though sending ; 
iTO|lant flew of venomous saUva into .the 
tlins departing from aE rule of procedure 
r serpents on lilfe occasions.' 

1, seen, however, wheEier | 


fheao, grooved teeth are, so to speak, the direct 
channels for the introduction of a deadly secre- 
tion Emited to : their appendages, as is the case 
.■with a snake, or whether they simply _ effect 
inoculation of a poisonous matter, disseminated 
througliQut the general saliva or inuous of the 
mouth by the mere , wound they inflict, in the 
same way that a mad dog comniunioates hydro- 
phohia : by its bite — a process iwMcli resembles 
that: of a lancet : procuring the absorption of 
vacCiiiG fluid by its scratch, iThile the ordinary 
■bite of a venomous snake is rather to be comparer! 
to. the action of a hypodermic syringe. . It is 
worthy of note, as bearing out both this possibility 
and the iaconsistont character of the heloderm, 
that it has glands in the foicei- as well as in 
the upper jaw. , 

It will be very interesting to learn the natural 
food of this, creature, and such knowledge will 
probably give us: a solution Of the mystery— 'Why 
is it, and not the other members of the Ezard tribe, 
venomous? Nature be.stows nothing wantonly, 
and there must, be a reason for the. heloderni’s 
possession of such, a secretion— some, function of 
vital import to the imssassor. Poisonous snakes 
are so provided, not — os many people imagine 
— to enable them to go about doing mischief; 
hut for the simple purpose of obtaining food. 
Destitute of the constrictive power, which distin- 
guishes boas and pythons, they would be no match 
for the animals which constitute theic natural 
prey, were, it not for their venom. But what can 
a creature, having teeth to bite withj claws to 
seize and tear -with, agiUty for pursuit, and, it 
may. be, a prehensile tongue, want, this extra and ■ 
seemingly superfluous ammunition for ? . In other 
words, upon what has it been intended to feed, 
to demand such weapons of offence? Certainly, 


m.mimals . and bjrds as are many niidoubtedly 
harmless lizards of a simEar size and forma- 
tion.. 

It may be that it wEl bn found to prey 
upon some powerful animal that requires great 
holding-power to retain, and which may pro- 
bably be cold-blooded animals, such as snakes. 
When a venomous . serpent which feeds on birds 
or rata attacks, it. . striice.? a, sudden blow, and 
withdraws. The vietim. may .stagger or -flutter 
away, but is bound to fall -within a : short dis- 
tance, where: it can . he ; followed: and- eaten at 
leisure. But. those which devour their .own 
kind, lilio the . coral-snake and hamadryad,; seize 
the serpents which form their I’noals, and do. not,: 
:again roEnqttish them— mneh; as:, our common- 
.grass-snake deals ivith a frog. The reason for 
this is evident : the poison takes eifeot so much 
more slowly in a cold-blnoded animal, o'sving 
to its defective oi'ganisation, and consequent, 
.tardiness of the vital processes, that the bitten 
'.snake might escape too far to bo retrieved if 
released before it died. 

The IndiauB in Central Mexico are said to pay 


The writer heard there— the legend obtains much 
farther south— -of a lizard wHob fights with all 
venomous snakes from ‘antipathy* and other 
dieinterested motives whenever it comes across 
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them ; but, as,a Specimen whioh 'was bronglit to me 
proved to be a commoa teguexin, and as, further- 
niore, I was told that the lizard, when accidentally 
bitten, always runs to a certain, shrub, &c., I con- 
fess I did not pay much heed to the account. It. 
behoves one, however, to be guarded in ridicule 
of popular error.S for the future, after this distinct 
triiunph of ‘ vulgar : lorejitdioe ’ over sciehtiflo 


BOOK GOSSIP. 

ilEEE is another beautiful volume from the 
pen of Mr Francis George Heath, entitled 
Autumnal Loaves (London : Sampson Low & Co.). 
.We have before had occasion to notice with appro- 
bation the writings of Mr Heath, as he is one 
, of the few whose variety of picturesque descrip- 
tion .enabies them to maintain the interest of the 
reader tlirough consecutive chaiDters of scenic 
word-painting. In this volume Mr Heath gives 
careful attention not merely to the exquisite 
tinting, but to the forms and venation, of the 
more prominent Of the leaves whose fading 
splendom’ lights up our hedges and woodlands 
in autumn. The coloured plates of the leaves, 
given in this volume, are nnished with .artistic 
delicacy and graoei and with carefulness and 
accuracy of draughtsmanship. The frontispiece 
of. bramble-leaves cannot fail to awalcen a sense 
of beauty in any one who has ever, in his 
roadside walks, marked the beaxitifiu forms 
and the rich hues of the fading bramble, pass- 
ing through all the gradations of orange, and 
red, and russet brown. It is, says our author, 
the varieties of hue and colour on any single leaf 
that . give the strildng character to autumnal 
foliage, so apparent when it is closely examined. 
The effect is doubtle.ss due to the manifestations 
: of the pireliminary stages of decay ; and .yet, in 
Ms opinioni it is not strictly decay which pro- 
duces the picturesque changes of colour in the 
early stages of, what is called . leaf discoloration ; 
at anyrata it is not decay of a kind which,, 
when once commenced, must inevitably lead to 
a disintegration of parts, ; Hot only caii the 
course, and progress of : this discoloration he 
arrested— in the case of most leaves— at any. 
stage, bixt means ‘ may be taken to alter the 
conditions wMoh are necessary in order to con- 
".tinue,. or merge, mere discoloration into actual 
decay. 

The. hook: is. ..divided into two portions: The 
first' is entitled .iKutumn Eamhlost’ . and. the 
author,' in the i course of his Wanderings round 
the Hew. . Forest: and about . Broekenliurst, has an 
opportunity of displaying :his ' .singular felicity- 
in describing the more; beautiful and piotnresque;: 
scenery and objects of nature. We have already 
referred . to the coloured drawings which ho: 
gives t' ns of bramhle-leaves ; here is a word- 
picture of the same as he saw them in a latte 
.at Brookiehurst : : .‘.For the moment the; hrambles 
carry the pahn of beaxity. The purple of 
their stems contrasts;; ;wittt ;. their still 'OTeen 
.leaves, and blends with ithose leaves whioh.mave 
put on . their autumnal tints. On. the same, hush 
there; are, the greeni.sh white , of late buds,, the pink 
blush: of .tardy blossoms,: and the green, red, and. 
black .colours of autumnal fruit. ' In the. bramble 
stems, too, there is variety ; for wMlst, their 


qxrevailmg. colour is inxrplej they are, in places, 
overspread by vermilion hxxes ; . and, where this 
hue is -spread upon the stem, the adjacent foliage 
is dyed_ with the same rich coloxxr. Strongly 
contrasting with the Vermilion leaves, are others 
of bright yellow, approaching ■ gold, and others 
of greenish white. Noxv they are.sombre in the 
hue of green, now flxislxed. with crimson, now 
; green and pnrple-blotched, bxit always beautifxxLl 
Tlie: second portion of the book deals with the 
subject proper, ‘ Autumnal Leaves ; ’ the several 
chapters in which the leaves of . the oak, the ash, 
the maple, the elm, the cliestiiut, and many others, 
are described, being accompanied hy beautifully 
tinted plates of. the leaves themselves. The book 
xvill form a delightful axxtumn companion to sxxch. 
as find pleasxu’e in country rambles'; and the 
study of it is qxxalifled to lead to a more cor- 
rect appreciation and distinction of axitxxnm tints, 
as found on the leaves of particular trees; than 
the writings of descriptive poets and others at all 
times evince. Mr Heath’s xvork can scarcely fail 
to meet with acceptance. 

*** 

It is quite a common remark nowadays; that 
the age ot letter-writing is jjast. Things certainly 
move forward in th'esa times xvith unprecedented 
speed ; and, what xvith telegraph wires and news- 
papers, tidings of all kinds pass so I'apidly,; from 
place to place, that leas is left than ever before for 
the pen of tlie private writer. .It‘ is texie that,a‘ 
first- visit to London, or tlie Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the nioxmtaina of Switzerland, may 
provoke from young folks an dxitburst ofdpis- 
tolary confidences and gossip j bixt this state of 
feeling is evanescent, and except perhaps in the 
case of lovers, the written missives that pass from 
hand to hand gradually become as brief, : metho- 
dical, and uninteresting as the specifaeiis that 
are served xip in those wonderful ‘Beady ’ Letter-:, 
writers’ that teach xts how to address oiirselv'es 
in writing to ‘jiersons of every degree of rank.’ . 
Even the correspondence that passes between 
literary men is, as a rule, of' the most business- 
like type ; and it is only perhaps am ong the warm- 
heefftexl and gu.shing aspirants that anything like 
an interchange of high-flowing sentiment or 
elaborate expression of opinion is to he founcL 
TMs state of things is jiossibly to: he : regretted;;, 

I butnevertheless.it exists. 

I' There was, however, a time in which -letters;; 
were the objects of more care to; thee .vuntsSj; 
and much more precioxis . to the; ;reflipi6nt3;::; 
than now. ; hence one of the ; most; i ,;attraetive ; 
features, of literary biogi’aphy; in, the;. ..jjast > has 
been derived from the letters whiMi;. the biographer 
xvas in general able to give. Nq cloxxbfr much of 
the coiTespondence thus given to the world has 
been found to be tedioxts and for the mo'st part 
barren. Even the collected letters of such nxen as 
Swift and Pope and Arbuthnot are stiff work, if 
you sit down and fey to read them tliroxtgh. On 
the other hand, there can hardly be more delightful 
reading than the 'letters of 'Oo'wper and Scott and 
Byron, espeoially.lf taken in connection with the 
period nt life or special circxuastances of the 
■writer' that ; called -them forth. ; English literatxu'e 
is Mck in letters ; and we are glad therefore to 
draw- attention' , to, ; a book just issued, entitled, 
Tlw Letter Writers (Edinburgh : W. P. 

Nittimo. & Go.), compiled by the editor of 
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English. Essayists. The Tol«me,. -v\'hic'h- haa /all 
the advantages of good priiitihg ancl, hmding, 
ooiuprises within it letters of tlie .best .English 
Writers from the fifteenth century to the: pre- 
sent time. The letters are. selected With skill 
and judgment, and .besides being chronologically 
arranged, are introduced by brief and siifli-; 
eicntly concise notices of their respective ■m.’iters,. 
or of any special oiroumstaiice; to which the 
letters may refer. Most readers ha^fe . spai'e half- 
hours, when it is a ^ relief to escape for a little 
from methodical study ; and in such interludes, 
there are few books that would more delight- 
fully repay perusal than tins collection of English 
letters. 


T H E , MONT H. 

SCIBKOE and' ABTa 
: The ollief . Bciehtific event of August was the 
fifty-, second ’ meeting of the British Aasociatlon. 
Many ./p.eople naturally look upon this annual 
: e:! 5 ,position of seieiitiflo progress as an opportimity 
of posting themselves in recent discoveries and 
: : new speculations of foremost minds ; and we 
■ .wetttvere to imagine that on the present occasion 
ithey .wilL not suffer disappointment. A perusal 
: of .the President’s Addre.s3 cannot fail to interest 
. even those unaccustomed to pay attention to 
soientiile matters ; for Dr Siemens’s remarks are 
i so clear, and bring homo to our minds such 
important considerations concerning our weU- 
heing and every-day lives, that they at once 
: claim, as they deserve, careful attention. 

Dr Siemens, ns is well known, is a. great 
authority on electricity, and we owe to his inge- 
nuity the inveiition of many important instru- 
ments. Hence his words regarding the present 
position of electrical science, and more piartiou- 
larly the application of this form of energy 
to lighting and motive-power, will be scanned 
with greater interest than other portions of ' his 
Address. But he had also much to say regarding 
: the::fatur6 of gas as an illuminant and as a heat- 
:. giver, which will not only he of great' interest 
to .many, but must carry dismay to the hearts 
of not a few. He believes electricity iviLl be 
the light .of the future, but maintains that gas 
Will still : be : largely used as, the poor mail’s 
friend. But the; .great future in store for gas 
will be. in; : connection with it as a heat-giver. 
Dr Siemens points out that a gas giving vsist. 
: heating power, can . be produced at a very cheop 
. rate indeed. He proposes that this gas should 
; be made in the coal-pit or at the pit-hank, and 
: should, bo distributed . throughout the. country viii 
. . .place of . coal. By this means , the heavy, railway 


: snoiua. uo cusirionieci . rnrougnoni; tne. country in 
. .place of , coal. By this means , the heavy, railway 
freight would be saved, the gas Gompanies as 
. : they now /exist would be dispensed with ; each. 
: .pound of .gas would give its just . double the; heat 
; of a pound of coal j and more important than all, 
, we should have no smoke. It may he long before 
those bold speculations ai’e realised ; but that 

« «: fetisible, no- reasonable being who studies 
emens’s.faets and figures can deny, ; , . 
S'ublio subscription has boon opened by the 
; Dol'd MS'ypi’ of London in aid of a very interesting 
ia'Cliceologioal work. Until the year 18(59, the 
^totjate of the famed Temple of Diana at 
imkno'wn. At tliis time, Mr J. 
WoeeV .^®^.*flgyaral years’ search, .found its 


remains far below the present level of the soil. 
He was for some time aided in his work by 
government grants, but for. .some rea-son or other, 
these were not renewed ; and after a few speci- 
mens of r the 'beautiful unearthed sculpture liad 
been secured by the British Museum, the work 
stopped for want of funds. . The pre, sent sub- . 
sci’iption list, op.eried at the Mansion House, 
London, is headed by sohie very influential 
names; and there is little doubt but that the 
money: req.uired for renewing the.se . interesting 
excavations will ho .speedily collected. 

Not .so many years ago, the man ivhb could boast 
that he had sailed round the world W’as regarded 
as something approaching a hero, and if not 
exactly on a footing with the renowned Captain 
Cook, lie approached very nearly to that standard 
of excellence. Things are different nowadays, for 
anybody with time and niohey to devote to the 
object can put a girdle round the earth. The 
steamship Oeyton, owned by the Inter-ooeanie 
Steam-yachting Compiaiiyj ha.s just returned from 
such a triji, having been absent from England 
for just ten months. She carried sixty passenger,?, 
who had the opportunity of remaining for some 
time at each of the important stopping stations. 
Thus, the first six weeks of the voyage were 
consumed in vi.?iting the chief Mediterranean 
ports ; after which, by the Suez route, the ship 
made its way to our Eastern pb.ssesMonB, and j 
then onwards to China and Japan. : Next eanie. 
the Sandwich Islands, and the principal ports 
on the west coast of South America: the East- 
coast ports as far as .Baliia next olnimed. attention ; 
and tile vessel on its way home called at the 
Canaries and at Madeira. The distance traversed 
was altogether tliirty-seveii thousand miles, the. 
vessel returning in good condition, and reporting 
d clean bill of. health during the voyage. We 
cannot imagine a more behelioial and eiyoyable 
way of passing a year, for thG,so who ha've leisure 
and means, than a trip in the Oeylon. : 

Another voyage, undertaken for very dif- 
ferent reasons, has , also recently terniinated 
with the most satisfactory results. In June 
1881, Mr Leigh Bmith set out from Peterhead 
in the Eira, on a voyage of Arctic discovery. 
The little vessel, with its crew of twenty-five,, 
all told, w'os sighted during the following month 
by a Norwegian schooner off the coast of 
Nova Zombla. Months passed away, and nothing 
more was heard of the explorer.?; but they 
were not forgotten by friencls at homo. Last 
June, a Belief Expedition wns organised;, under , 
the command of Sm Allen Y oinig, and the ship 
.Hope .set sail on her errand of niercys The/. crew . 
of. the- Efra. were rescued, and are. now in their 
homes once more. They had lost their vessel, 
which was nipped in the ice, and were, wdion 
foimd,"Snbsisting on the flesh of the /walrus, and 
bear. The scientific re.sults of the expedition 
ware lost with the ill-fated Eim; but Mi' Leigh 
.Smith’s, journal of the voyage ia saved, and -wuli 
.no doubt soon, .he in the hands of many readers. 
This rescue. Of. a ship’s crew.will form a pleasEiit 
episode in the history of Arctic research], a history 
already far too full of gloom. 

Another Arctic expedition has sailed from 
Copenhagen under the direction of Lieutenant 
Hovgaard, The objects of this fresh enteiTriBe 
are— -‘To ascertain whether Franz- Josef Land 
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reaUy extends : to tile neiglibonring Cape Oliel- 
yitskin ; whether tlie coiirtitions of the current 
and ice are such that a basis for further explora- 
tion cim be reached here without too great, a 
risk ; and whether the eastern coast of Franz- 
Josef liahd trends to the northward at this point.’ 
I/ieutenant iloygaard’s shi]3: is a steamer of one 
Inindred and fifty tons, which has been speoiaflj'- 
: strengthened for contact with the ice. It carries 
a crew of twenty-two including the officers, aiid 
takes several Sedges and Neryfoimdland clogs. 
Besides provisions for twenty-seven months, the 
Vessel is provided with coal enoirgh to give full 
steam for fifty days. 

We have before alluded to the rapiicl clestructioh 
of timber in the United States, where no attempt 
seems to be made to replace by yoimg trees those 
Which have been felled by the lumbermen. Pro- 
fessor Sargent, of Harvard College, has been 
engaged in computing the probable time which 
■svill elapse before certain kinds of trees become 
exteiminated ; and liis resnlts will soon be Icnown. 
It is said that the white pine will be gone in twenty 
years, and that many other trees ffiust follow in 
its wake. : But thffi'e are districts as yet hardly 
invaded by man where, owing to the liberal rain- 
fall, different kinds of timber grow most luxuri- 
antly. A correspondent of the Tijaes lately gave, 
a very interesting account of one of these regions ; 
and iie, states that the whole of the Pacific coast 
from the: forty-second parallel to the forty-ninth, 
and beyond, , and "'from the edge of the ocean for 
about oiie hundred and twenty-five miles inland, 
is covered with incomparable timber. In the 
district of Puget Sound, the principal trees are 
yellow fir. They grow to an enormous height, 
and some of them wiU give sg^uared logs one 
hundred and twenty -four feet in length. This 
region gives an average yield of forty thousand 
feet of tim.her per acre ; and occasionally as iniich. 
as two hundred thousand feet are found upon 
a single acre; : : . . . 

A enrions but effeotive method of testing, wines 
in order to : determine the amount of astringent 
matter in them, has lately been devised by M: 
Girard. . Astringent qualities are usually due to a 
tannic compound . Called cenotamim, and closely 
related to it are: several : colouring-matters. There 
is, a tendency in these matters to oomhins with 
animal tissues, and M. Girard takes advantage of 
this circumstance. He steeps a few lengtlis of 
so-called catguti-ii^he - fine white : strings: of the 
vioHiiist— ini:|^|A:i|rip.0 To he tested; and at the 
expiration o^.'telay or two, the colour and astrin- 
gent.matteE'is ilrawn from the liquid. Oompaii- 
son of cords so treated, with cords which have 
: not : been so treated, ■ together , with well-lmown 
methods of analysis; give the : necessary amount 
: of ffiwoteimm and, colouring-matters present in the, 
wine. 

; Last month we noticed M. Sohmeltz’s invention 
for recording the duration of .rainfall ; and. since, 
then the particulars of :an: English , invention, of 
a similar kind have been: :made known ; but in 
tliis case the pluviometer,: :iB superior to , : that: 
of M. Schmeltz, in so far as it records the 
quantity as weE as: the .duration: of rainfaU., 
It is the invention of Mr William Gadd, Givil 
and Consulting Engineer, Manchester, and is 
manufaetured by Messrs W., . H. Bailey & Go.,. , 
Albion Works, Salford. Mr Gadd’s pluviometer, 


externaUy resembles a small upright olock-ca.se 
and is internally composed of a cylindrical vase, 
in wliieh is. a peculiar float, having attached 
thereto an upright rod, terminating in a delicate 
spring pencil or pointer. A drum, on which n 
suitably prepared diagram is fi.ved, turns by means 
of a clock attaClmient, so that as water :entera the 
vase, a curved line is traced on tlie sheet; showing 
the , height to which : the water attains; at any 
.given time. This phiviometor is intended to be 
.placed inside the observatory, and to be connected 
by means of a pipe with the CoHector ontsklei 
The registration of this instrument has the two 
great advantages of being constant and , auto- 
matic. 

. From the Edinburgh Evening Nem, we learn 
that the remarkable manner in whioli tlie spectro- 
scopic weather forecast communicated to a con- 
temporary at the beginning of September has been 
verified, deseiwes the attention of meteorological 
observers. The statement was to the effect that: 
at the beginning of a certain week the spectrosoopei 
showed a remarkable absence of watery vapour 
lines in the spectrum of skylight ; that a directly 
contrary state of things in the previous Week was 
followed by heavy rains and floods; and that a. 
spell of dry weather might now infcrentially be 
counted (in with some little confidence. . Fortu- 
nately for the farmers, that expectation was realijsed. 
Several times since the statement appeared, ; the 
sky beeanre overcast, but the clouds invariably 
cleared away without rain, leaving an expanse of 
glorious blue such as we. too seldom see. It is 
not for the nnsoientifle to form any positive con- 
clusions as to the value of such a fulfilment : of a 
scientific forecast, but the circumstances are clearly 
encouraging, and it seems not extravagant, to hope 
that the . spectroscope may do for piaatibal meteo- 
rology what the methods of : observation hithettq 
followed have as yet failed to do. In the obser- 
vation recorded, certain solar lines in the; spectrum : 
stood out clearly, wliicli had throughout August 
been almost lost in a ‘thicket of terrestrial water- 
vajiour lines.’ It is fiu’ther interesting to notice 
that the snggo.sted probability of ‘rather cold 
sharp weather ’ has tallied pretty, closely with the : 
facts. - 

M. Regnard has bean making some curious and 
apparently successful experiments in feeding lambs 
that have either been left orphans or wliioh have 
been deserted by their mothers. To most people, 
milk would seem to be the food best: fitted:, fat 
i the purpose ; but M. Regnard lias, brought. uip:; his , 
little family of lailibs on a very , dilfexent , diet. ; 
j Blood obtained from the slaughteidtoiiftes ::'was 
! dried, pressed, and powdered in a„coffee^miH, ; , and 
i mixed with other food, was given , in, :d<5se3 .of ten , 
to eighty grammes daily. : , . The animals : surpassed 
in weight and size even’ those lambs which had 
been nourished by their mothers ; and competent 
judges pronounced ithem. to: 'he .the .finest : speoD . 
mens they had ever seen. Calves are now being 
reared on the same plan; and siokly children 
■ are said to recMve great, benefit from the strange 
food. , , 

Another Frenchman, whose position at the head 
of a .'Parisian.- hospital for infants 1 should give 
weighlrto his mnarks, advocates most strongly 
the use (if a^es* miUc for infants deprived of their 
imtural food. He says: that he has seen this : milk 
bring about the: veritable :, resuscitation of : little : , 
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nutted to the action , of the steam for twenty 


fresco representing the Judgment of Solomon, to take fire. A Blue-book reoeiitly issued on the 
and is unique in being the sole picture of. a sacred Causes of the Explosion in the Triindon Grange 
character yet found in the biiried city. . E. Colliery, which, took place last February, convicts 
IT. Kolf 6, who sends to the Tims a \ detailed . the Davy Lamp as the offender ; and its rise will 
description of the. work, tells us that the drawing now no doubt be prohibited in all, : floryimines. 
is poor, but that the, colours are bright and in An accident at the West Stanley Colliery two 
good preservation, the bodies are dwarfed, .and months later has also been traoecyto the faulty 
out or proportion to the heads. Some think, from nature of the lamps in use, although in this ease 
: this circumstance, that the composition is intended the Davy Lamp was not employed. In short, , a 
as a caricature ; hut Mr Bolfe is of opinion that really safe mining-lamp seems just now to be a 
.'the.heads.liave been exaggerated .so a.s to allow for thing wanted. Whether electricity will answer 
:: better .facial: expression. Beyond this distortion, all the requirements of a miner’s work, we are 
.(ithere:: is .apparently no caricature,, the various hardly prepared to say ; , hut it is very certain, 
: expressions^ :■ from the , agony of the real mother that a long time must elapse before the electric 
to sthe , triumph of the ialse one, being .well light, even if it he suited to the purpose, can , he 
delineated. ^ ■ . -c* installed at aE oiw? collieries. .The lamp required 

, A -.new proQesa Lor , treating : Cliina-grass and must give a good light, must he portable, and 
other fibrespiodarihg plants— the , ; invention of more than, all, to meet with universal attention, 
AL Faviers— was lately, sho wn in London liii opera- it must be cheap, and sim|)lc5, , ; : 
tion. before ^a number.,, of gentlemen inteested iini A very useful Act of; PariiarMt has just come 
the production :or: use of fibre. Most of the, plants into force. Its object is ' to .ipflfflta^tor provision 
! in : question are cultivated, at, long distances from, for inquiries .with regard explosions,’ 

the places where the fihre is prepared, for market ; That such a': measure was reaIly;'’itbBded may be 
and tbe new process is intended, for treating tbe judged from a consideration of the many disasters 
vegetable matter at tbe place ,of its growth. The which occlir annually from boiler explosions— 
advantages claimed for this procedure are prin- eight hundred and sixty-five explosions are 
cipally two. In the first_ place, only fifton per- recorded for the past seven years— kiEing and 
: cent, -lOf : is irltimately utilised in- wounding more; than double that :;niunber of 

the production of fibre, and therefore the ear- persons. One-third of these fatalities are attiL 
riage of miroh useless matter is sav^ j and in bnted to negligence or mismanagement ; and we 
the_ -aacond place, the fresh material is far mccce may isfil certain that quite os hirga a proportion 
easily treated than that which _ has dried up may ho set doma. to eorrosion and other forms of 
Ijtturing transport. The apparatus is simple in,., the, dilapidation which were ; allowed to go -on ::Un- 
,j,4ai;te’eme, ' It consists of a closed wooden box with remedied in the boiler. The new Act is most 
IS, ai false bottom, under which runs a_ steam-pipe, stringent in; its; provisions, ;and we trust that it 
I-'gJMWctied with a boiler, _ On the occasion referred will have a salutary effect upon those owners 
WS filled with a number of mecimens of steam-power who are not too careful of the 
obtained from the Botanical lives of their workmen. 

Oasdeni’ Fariss After being sub- A British patent has been secured by Uessrs 
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Brin of Paris for the procliiotibn of red and white 
wine . from heetroot, and the product is said to 
resemhle and- to possess all the qnaiities of the 
jtiice of ilie grape. , The root is cooked and pressed, 
and the’jtiice is fermented in. reservoirs furnished 
with steam:-eoils, so that the process can he regn- 
lated:; after which water, tannin, and lastly alcohol 
to bring the mixture to any desired strength, are 
added. : Tor white wjue, the white beetroot is 
omjDloyed, the operations being exactly similar 
to tho.sB adopted in, mating the reel wine. The 
oolpnr of the latter is so brilliiuit, and it contains 
,So mxioli saooharine matter, that it is valnahle for 
enriching grape wiae.s which ara deficient in 
those respects. Whether the new product is to 
heconie a help to the adulterator, or a new 
beyerage, remains to be seen. 

Tlie railway returns for 1882 show that there 
are now eighteen thousand one hundred and 
eighty miles of railway open in the United 
Kingdom, involving a total’ paid-up capital of 
seven hundred and. forty-five millions five lum- 
dred and nineteen thousand pounds — a sum within 
a few thoxisand pounds of 'Being as great as the 
amount of the National Debt itself ! This affords 
a striking illnstration of the enormous wealth 
of this country — of the : amazing extent of its 
financial resources. 

This year’s meeting of the Social Science Oongre.S3 
at Nottingham forms the twenty-fifth anniversary- 
of its formation as a society. It was founded on 
, July 29, 1867, at a private meeting held at the 
residence in Grafton Street, London, of the late 
Lord Brougham, who presided on the occasion. 
By way of signalising its successful career hitherto, 
the Secretary of the Association has issued a little 
Manual, . giving a narrative . of past labours and 
results, which will be . found useful and interest- 
ing to those . who watch the progress of Social 
Science. : .It is published at the office of the 
Association, 1. Adam Street, Adelphi, London, 
W-G. 


Engineers and Electricians, on Tests of Incandes-: 
cent .Electric Lamps, &e., , Principal Jamieson, 
of the. College '.of : Science ai# li’ts, Glasgow, 
has given: Uf3 a valnahle. contri'bntion to the sub- 
ject of eleotrie hghtingi 'I^r Janiiason extended 
the tests he had previbufly taken at Queen 
Street Station and in Sir William Thomson’s 
laboratory, and by the aid of the electrical- 
engineering /students : studying at, the College of 
Science and Arts, he produced a number of large 
diagrams and curves, giving, the /relative candle- 
powers ; and /.efficiency of Swan, Edison, Maxim, 
and Lane-Eox: lamps, from which we take the,, 

: /following examples, hut would / refer those more 
/particularly interested to/ /volume; eleven, ^ num-/ 
ter forty-twoy of -Me J'ournal ■ of ^ ih5 Society 
of Telegraph ^nginm-s and Mectrieians. Swan 
/lamps when giving an' average light of 
candles, had a mean resistance of thirty- two 
// ohmSj and for .every; horaorpower / of electrical: 

/ energy expended on / /themf //produced light equal 
f to/ two hundred and twentyf-five/ standard sperm; 
/: |,candles j or; in ronnd; nnmbersj ten lamps, giving , 
|fcwenty-two candles each, can/ he produced,: from , 
: horse-power. Edison eight-candle / lamps 
■'%ad; a resistance : of sixty-o/ne ohms when ; inofln- 
^ dAent j and for every horse-power, one hundred 


and. thirty-eight candles were obtained, or seven- 
.teen lamps of eight candles each.; As pointed out, 
these and the other niimerbtis examples given 
by him do not include the energy that would he 
lost in driving the engine and dynamo, but simpily; 
the equivalent, in horse-power of ele/etrical energy 
expended; directly on the lamps.-^Erom a perusal 
which we hate made/ of the /syllabus of the 
Glasgow College , of Science and Arts (38 Bath 
Street), we observe that every advantage iii /the 
way . of lectures and laboratory-work is . being 
offered to yoiing men desirous of beooniing 
electrical engineers and electricians. 

The Times newspaper, in discussing the relative / 
destructiveness of common shell and shrapnel^ 
states that the. idea that the superiority of the 
latter is established for all cases and under all 
conditions, is not quite correct. ‘ Exhaustive j 
trials,’ it says, ‘have been made in England and 
in other countries, with the result that, in order 
to insure perfect efficiency, field-artillery shoxtld 
carry both of these two projectiles. The oommon 
shell is made in diEerent forms, hnt the principle 
of its action is always the same. It contains as 
much powder as can be placed within its iron 
or steel envelope, and is intended to act by 
j explosion, breaking down defences^ setting fire 
I to houses, and genernlljr smashing . everything 
which it comes across, m addition to kilLine a 
limited number of men. .Common shell, also, 
used with a percussion, fuse, so as to burst only 
on striking an obstacle, is very effective on firm 
ground, and is also extremely ctemoralising. The 
intention and effect of shrapnel ore entirely 
different. .Tlie shratael shell consists of the, 
thinnest envelope which can be found witliout , 
breaking np, and this is filled almost entirely 
with hardened bullets. A -very small charge of 
powder, only j-ust enough to open the envelope, 
serves, to liberate th^ bullets at the moment 
intended, and they then scatter lUce shot from 
a fowlingrpiece. Thus it will be seen that if 
I a good many guns are firing shrajmel at the 
/ same, time, and the fuses arc timed so /as to hurst: 
[a feiv feet above the ground, the whole of the 
'troops attacked ore covered with a shower of 
I bullets. Shrapnel shells have been called the 
! man-kiUmg jirojeetilo. Their effect against troops ; 
j in the open is very great, and would be greater 
I but for the diflicnity of timing the fuss so /that 
I the projectile should hurst exactly at the , raght .; 
moment and in the right place. Another funclasB’ 

I has lately been assigned to common ■ sheB./; ; ;':Ii)L.» 
cendiary stars are carried*, with; /each batteryj/and’ i 
1 can be placed, when required,/ withm.:,;tiie:/://eQm- 
mon shell. 'When the shell bursts, whether 
in the air or on the mark which it hits, the 
stars are scattered, and create great light and 
heat.’ 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

coMBtTBiriON'WitrHonT 

About a . year ago, a new organisation was 
formed in England, called the Society of Chemical 
Industry, a/Cid at one of the recent meetings of 
the membera, an interesting experiment, involving 
a newtbeo;^ of combustion, was sitomittecl by 
Mr Thomas Fletcher of Warrington, whose many 
tlngeniour ; inventions and discoveries we , have 
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lias recently appeared, we find tlie total popu- 
lation o£ the globe estimated at 1,433,887,600, 
an apparent decrease in the estimate of 1880 of 
about twenty-t-vyo mUlions ; while the recent cen- 
siises of aU the great countries show ah inoreaae of 
over , thirty milliauB. Tliis is, however, partly 
explained ' by a readjustment . of the population 
of.; ChiiiEi, which, j formerly given, at 434,620,600, 
has now heeii' carefully revised, and Bstiraated 
at 371,200,000. After this, change of ligureg for 
China, Asia is set down as posse.s.sing a population 
of . 796,591,000 ; this includes the two hundred 
aucl fifty-two millions for British India, and the 
fourteen and a half millioirs of the territory of 
Eussia in Asia. The re, suits of recent censu.se.s 
in Europe show an increase in the population, 
which is now stated at 327,743,400, a,s compared 
with 315,929,000 in : 1880— an increase : of about 
twelve millions. Africa is set down a.s ■ having, a 
popnlatinn of 20.5,823,260 ; America, 100,415,400 ; 
and Australia and Bolyuesia, 4,232,000. Before 
some of those vast niimbem, the total population 
of the United Kingdom at last census (thirty-five 
millions) doe.s not bulk largely ; but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the vast power and 
influence wielded by our .oomitry in every portion 
of the habitable globe. 


before had occasion . to notice. 1 : The' .belief has 
often been stated, that if it were possible to pro- 
duce combustion liiiihoid flame,, the temperature 
attained by the conaumptidh ; of ; any. .fuel; could 
he cnormoiisly :inctoaaed ; ;: and:,it seems, that Mr 
Fletcher lia9 ..iiiow pro.yed that ' tins, is . possible.. 
Uireoting ,an ordinary blowpipe; gasT.flame upon a, ' 
bah of toon wire weighing ; some’- tliree .pounds, 
Mr Fletcher • after , a few moments blew the flame j 
orrt,; leaving, the, gas dhj however, .as before. ' The 
temperatiu'e. immediately .rose, and Was_ steadily 
maintained until the iron . was fused like wax. 
The room was darkened, hut the closest exami- 
nation did not show a. trace of flame, although 
the fact that the gas was operating was proved by 
repeatedly relighting and extinguishing it, This 
flameless heat was then directed into a fireclay 
chamber eontainiiig a ‘refractory’ clay cnicihlo, , 
which was ‘partially fused and worked into a 
: bah . Idle soft ; putty,’ while the waEs of fireclay 
were, at , the same time fused by what is called 
latent -heat. ' . The gas supply used was given by 
a- quarterdneh pipe ; and from llr Fletcher’s 
experiments it appears that the presence of flame 
is- aot really a sign of perfect but of imperfect 
. combustion. It is not improbable that ' this 
demonstration of the possibility of absolutely 
fitimelesa combustion may lead to important, 
changes in the pretent modes of heating, many 
of -miioli involve great consirmption of mate- 
rial. 

ttSEl?0n REFORM IH POLICE IRSTRUCTIOir. 

A most useful and much desiderated branch of 
police education has just been introdnoed.iiito the 
Metropolitan Force. This consists in giving the 
police officers a kind of surgical training sufficient 
to enable -them to deal readily ivitli many of the 
ordinary accidents to which people are liable. 
The society under which this training is carried 
out is called the St John Ambulance Association. 
.Gertificates of efficiency were a fevy weeks .ago 

f resented to ssventy-iflne London policemen; and 
»r :SieveMng, Physician Extraordinary to the 
.Queen, addressing the force on that occasion, spoke 
of, the sympathy felt by the medical profession 
,:;With the objects of the Association,, and of the 
, special value to thli police. of the . instruction im- 
parted. He advi^^ keep up their know- 

ledge, and; 6Bc0ura|M them to do so .byyreferi'ing 
to a case which had come under his notice, where 
Yaluable assistanoe was rendered to an injured 
^ lady .by a policeman. . .Golonel. Duncan, Director 
of the Association,.; also spoke, and, referring .to 
the case of an offloer who was shot in the femoral 
artery, and of a man who :was that day. reported 
; have, bled to death in consequence .of a wound 
: fern .a scythe, said^ to of the men who 

..iwere receiving certificates:, that clay would pro- 
:; ;bahly have, been able to save those lives if he 
: had been near at toe time. The objects of this 
.' .Association seem to us to recommend themselves 
Very strongly to police authorities aU over toe 


PHI T.H EE MADAM. 

PiiiinEB nmclain, ivhat are you, 

That you aocejA with scorning 
Dove tlmt is honourable, true, 

And constant, night and moniing, 
Exacting it as beauty’s due ? 


Beauty lures, hut love must hind, , 

And beauty’s long unklndness, : 
Although that love were ten times blind, 
Cures him of luB hlindnes-s, 

(lives him hack his lucid mind. 


Though love, it scorns, less pleases you 
Than admiration endless, 

Ton’ll find in such a retinue . 

Much that is cold and friendless, 
Fliitterors many,, lovers few. 


■With tlicsD I neither .sigh nor weep, 
I only give you warning, 

That for the future you must keep 
For soma ono else your scorning ; 
I’m sick of it, dood-morning ! 


J. B. Seikiek. 
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contains tile record of his energy and persever- national expenditure is rarely, if ever, perinitted 
ance, and on -whose pages are summed up the to exceed the national income. The grand total 
numerous items which form the foundation of for the Army and Navy is twenty-six millions 
the golden sUperstrueture he has raised. John three hundred and seventy thousand pounds; 
Bull’s Ledger, in the shape of a modest tenpenny that for the Civil Service, fifteen milliona ;. inte- 
hlue-hook entitled Tlie Einanee Accounts of the rest of National Debt, t-n'enty-eight millions ^ t-vvo 
United Kingdom,’ has recently been is.suad from hundred and ninety thousand pounds ; the Afghan 
the offices of Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode, the War instalment, five hundred thousand pounds ; 
Queen’s printers, and in its pages of closely tabu- the TransvaaT expenses, four hundred thousand; 
lated figures there is a story of successful business and the Zulu War, one hundred and thirty-five 
which should make it very acceptable reading thousand pounds. 'There is also a payment of 
to the British taxpayer. Few persons, however, ten -thousand pounds for ‘ Secret Service? , , 
care to wade through a mass of figures and tabu- Having thus briefly described the colossal part 
lilted statements, and we shall therefore refrain of the debt and credit , sides of this wonderful 
from going into the vast details of the debtor account,. we ;will now proceed to ‘take stock’ of 
and creditor /account, of the immense total of some of the items which-' go to • make up the 
nearly one; hvmdred millions of money which grand total,, and the somewhat singular , and 
represents the income and expenditure of that interesting nature of which may not, perhaps, 
portion of the British Empire over which the be generally known. 

Ohaiidellor of the Exchequer has power for good . ' ^Readers of the daily papers must have often 
and e-vil;?' We : shall state a few , of the larger facts .noticed that ever and anon there appears in them 
: with reference to' this vast, sum, and then lay a paragraph,; inserted ih:,Some corner of : the 
before our readers/Some of the remarkable items journals, to the effect that ‘ the Ohanoellor of .the 
vyhieh go to bund; U^ on one side or the other Exchequer be^ to acknowledge the receipt of 
the bolossal account of the ‘business’ recorded in two halves of a -five-pmund note from A. B. on 
the National Ledger. : : : : account of ; Income ’Tax.’ This is termed" Oott-. 

■In. spite of the- Chancellor’s: sweeping .fiscal, science-money,; and amounted last year to no less 
reforms, it apspears: that the Custom-houses of a sum than five thousand three hundred and 
the United : Kingdom stHl eollect the handsome forty-six -pounds. The Suez Canal shares brought , 
sum of nineteen: millions a, year, and the Excise inat five -per cent., two himdrad thousand, pounds.:; 
not less than : twenty-seven millions. The PosL while the Colonies , contributad the. sum , of , two 
oifiee shows a . gross revenue of seven millions, hundred and fifteen thousand .pounds , to-ffards 
not-withstanding the alterations which are being our national defenfces, . , 

continually carried ou% and the fact that several , Few people/aBe.l::a'vyare : :of the fact,.;, 
miUions have .been sunk as capital: for : the psro- return forpermission, to .issue a paper: ourjenoy, 
vision of better ; rates of pay- to the telegraphists the . Bank of England pays- into the -Exchequer 
and letter-carriers. . an animal sum of one hundred and thirty-eight 

. The Income Tax was, . bringing in no less : a thonsand.'five hundred and seventy-eight pounds, 
sum than ten millions before the. recent increase The eoinage of silver at the Mint last year,brought 
on .account of the Egyptian Expedition ; while - -in-::a.:piofi.t . of .one. hundred and sixty-seven thoii- 
the sale of stamps realised the sum ,: o£i -jiwelve sand - pounds^ , and the , , bronze coinage . nearly 
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tMity-ofie thousaacl poiinda. Sovereigns are, it I 
appears, coined gratuitoiisly ; wliile ino less a 
snm than four : Iraiidred and eiglity-rfour pounds 
in old copper coin was melted down for alloy. 
Even tie sweepings of the Mint floors brought 
into the Exchequer the sum of . sis hundred and 
thirty-four pounds five shillings and eleven- 
pence. ' 

We are somewhat surprised to find an item 
of eleven hundred pounds accruing to the Crown ^ 
on account of some guano islands of wHoh the j 
nation appears to he the proprietor ; while ‘small 
hranohes of the hereditary revenue’ — ^whatever 
these may mean — are credited with the simi of 
twenty-eight thousand pounds per annum. 

As all ‘wreolcs and derelicts’ upon the coasts 
of the United Kingdom are claimed by the 
: Grown, the national income from this .source is 
augmented by the sUm of one hundred and srsty- 
nine pounds eleven and ninepenee. This smMl 
sum is ::in itself a practical testimonial to the 
. esceEeuce of the work carried on by the National 
dMfebaat Beside this, the rights and 

dntereata of the Crown in the foreshores of the 
kingdom brought in last year two hundred and 
, seventy-six pounds seventeen shillings and nine- 
pence. 

Passports are evidently far from being as 
obsolete as some persons think, for no less than 
four thousand were issued by the Foreign Ofiice 
during the year, . the fees on which amounted to 
four hundred and nine pounds. Our consuls 
abroad paid into tlie national Exchequer through 
the Foreign Office nearly fifty-two thousand, 
pounds on account of fees received by them in 
the exercise of their consular duties. 

One interesting item in this long account is 
that of the Tower of London, which is credited 
with the sum of two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-six pounds on account of the fees paid 
by visitors: to view the Crown jewels and 
armouriBB, Sc. (.Another item stands .for ‘Fees 
of Houour.’ in. the Queen’s Hotisehold, by which 
is probably meant: ::tha .fines inflicted, on its 
members for disregarding certain rules of etiquette 
or propriety. .The sum credited to this source 
was last , year fifty-five pounds eleven shillings 
and sixpence. Another item in .connection with 
the Boyal Household is the ‘Contributions for,- 
, Keys,’ which consists of .small payments, made 
. by.privileged individuals ,for admittance, into .the 
i rsyal precincts of the vaidous pakce-gPoimds :aad! 
demesnes. This, and: various other, items^ -such as" 

: ‘Qrazing and other rents, venison fees, receipts i 
.for old : materials [rags and bones ?], - timber, and 
live-stock,’ together produce the resectable sum 
of fivd thousand and forty poimds. 

The wages and effects of deceased seamen revert 
'to; the Crown if not claimed within six years ; 
and if may he imagined that tlie sum invested 
I *0:^ thfa afiooxmt must he very large, seeing that 
-fh'BJ int^est alone brought in eleven hundi-ed 
poimds 


We will close our list of items on the debit side 
of tbe National Ledger with those standing under 
the head of ‘Convict Labour,’ The Exchequer 
received during the past year a sum of two thou- 
sand three hundred pounds on account of profits 
on farms cultivated by conviota, and the large 
sum of sixteen thousand pounds for profits on 
convict manufactures, exclusive of another sum 
of eight thousand eight hundred pounds for 
‘ profits on prisoners’ labour,’ 

On turning to the Credit side of the Ledger, 
we find ourselves floundering, among a mighty 
host of state pensioners, some of a perpetual 
nature and others but temporary. As a hand- 
some item of compensation for the ‘abolition of 
office,’ we may en ijasscmt quote the case of the 
Keceiver of the ,, Duchy of Cornwall and his 
deputy, who receiw for ‘loss of office on the 
abolition of the duties on the coinage of tin,’ 
&c., an annual allowance of seventeen thousand 
pounds ! I 

The Royal Family of course head the list of 
annuitants, commencing with the Crown Brincess ' 
of Germany (Princess Royal), eight thousand 
poimds, and ending with the Princess Mary 
(pnche,?.3 of Teck), who receives two thousand. 
The whole amount under this headj not including 
of ooiirse the amounts granted this year on the 
marriage of the Didce of Albany, is one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand poimdsi 
. Ne.xt in order come the Civil List pensions, . 
which amount in the aggregate to the sum of 
twenty-two tliousand five himdred and eighty- . 
nine pounds. The names of the recipients of ! 
these pensions are not given, probably on account 
of the number, as there must be quite air army 
of them, seeing that not more than twelve hundred 
poimds per annum is granted to the Crown by 
parliament for this purpose.. Thirty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-six pounds per annum 
is absorbed by the pensions, for : distinguished 
military services. At the head of this list stands 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, to whom and 
to whose descendants ‘for ever’ parliament granted 
the yearly sum of four thousand pounds, besida a 
splendid palace to live in and estates around it. 
Lord Napier of Magdala closes the list with a 
pension of two thousand pounds, wMol^ is: to last 
for two lives only. 4 

Twenty thousand four himdred and thirty-four 
pounds per annum is the amount absorbed by 
Political and Civil Service pensioners, amongst 
whom for the last time will figure the late Lord . 
Beaoonsfield, Sir George Grey, Mr Milner Gibson, 
mid Mr Spencer Walpole. In this list, the man 
who gets, the, most handsome allowance is Lord 
Clarence Paget, who receives a pension of twelve.: 
hundred pounds per annum as an ex-First Seore- .i 
tary of the Admiralty, in addition to his retired 
pay of two guineas : a day as a vice-admiral. The . 
veteran. Gom-law abolitionist, Mr 0. P, . Wflliers, 
also draws a pension of twelve hundred a year 
as ail ex-Cabinct minister. 

Forty-one thousand pounds is the amount of 
the pensions awarded lor judicial services to the 
i state, the names of three Lord Chancellors, at five 
thousand a year each— namely, Lords Cairns, 
Hatherloy, and: Selhome, being on last year's:. list. 
Lord Hathorley has since died j and Lord Sel- 
horne, being Mr Gladstone’s present Lord Gliaa- 
eellor, of course receives a salary of ten thousaaiid 
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pounds, tlie pension 'being suspended in tlio mean- 
time. This does not include Ireland, ■which has 
a Judicial pension list of over twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds. 

It is rather ainnsing to see with what arith- 
metical precision the pension is stopped hy the 
Treasury on the day of decease ; not a fraction 
more than was ahsolutely due to the. departed, 
pensioner being paid to his heirs of adminis- 
trators. : , . : 

The hereditary pensions to the hehn of. the. 
Didce of Schomherg, which Thackeray ridiculed 
in ibis ballad of the Battle of Limerick, and 
.ainountuig to nine hundred and eighty-four 
pounds, still appear in that portion of the list 
which maybe termed a collection of ‘curiosities. ■ 
The heirs and representatives of the founder of 
the Quaker City, Mr Penn, stdl receive the pension 
of four thousand pounds per annum granted them 
by parliament ‘for ever.' The Earl of Kinnoull 
receives a pension of one thousand six hundred 
and twenty pounds four shillings, on account of 
certain ‘four-and-a-half-per-eent. duties,’ in addi- 
tion to' an hereditary pension granted to one of 
his ancestors hy King Charles II. 

Many persons are still living and enjoying 


pensions granted them in the reigns of George III., 
George I V., and William IV. ; -whilst there is also 
a payment of thirty-t'vvp p6imds six shillings and; 
fourpence to ‘persons who suffered hy the Ii'ish 
EeheUion of 1198.’ , Altogether, the gross amount 
for peneiona and annuities is over three himdred 
thousand pound.?, which is, after all, hut a small 
aniount compared with that wonderful income 
of nearly a hundred millions sterling, -vyhich is 
sho-wn on the debit side of the National Ledger as 
the result of the untiring industry and splendid 
perseverance of the inhabitants of the British 
Isles. , 

V A L E N TIN E S T 'E A N G E. 

, A SlOnr 01’ TH33 PBIMROSB WAY; 

BY DAVID OIIEISOTI MUKEAY. 

OHApma xxxix,— tAi.ii IS heady,’ said vad 
Quietly. : ‘tell toub mistbess.’ 

Tr was the last . night rin Jrme, and a score of 
jovial yjtnig gentlemen, were making merry at. 
.Iiuin'by SalL There were, two elders with them ; 
—Mr Lnmhy and Mr Jolly, , and but one of the 
invited: giiests ■was, absent. ' :The ladies staying .i 
at the Ball to' attend the morrow’s cerenjony 
were little ,, :aggrieved .by the haChoM^ .party, 
and the dra"wihg-rbom was dull. . The general 
feminihe opinion was unfavoufahle, td Mr Lunihy’s 
projection ; ;hut the old gentleman himself was. 
in higmfeather amongst, the young, fellows; 
gathered about -his son,, and, knew nothing of 
the; muffled, petticoat rebellion. ’ He was;, growing . 
stronger every day,, and had, already, without 
much: mental .difficulty, gone; , through terms of 
settieraent with the ; lawyer, - making over ImE 
:h.is share in the .City, House; to Gerard. . He. sat 
there and; sipped; a;, .glass,. of wine,,; jmd chatted 
.gaily, if somewhat childisliljf, : for a .time, and 
then withdrew, leaving the bride’s,’ father to keep 
the: younger blood in .order, if it .should, need .a 
restraining hand. The elder JoUy was. glorious, 
and; had assumed so juvenile an : air, that beside 
the , bald-headed ; Eeginald he ; looked .youpgi, 


and the two might; almost have . changed relation- 
ships., 

‘ Where on earth m Val Strange i’ cried Gerard. 

‘ Don’t any of you men know 2 ’ ; ^ 

‘There’s been .something odd about 'V’al lately;’ 
said one of the gnefsts ; ‘ I beuan to thinlc vester-: 
day tlia,t he had a tile loose.’ 

: .Eeginald thoiight that possibly he might be 
able to throw a little light on the reason; of Val’s 
absence. If yon love a woman yourself,: it is 
not altogether easy at the last inoineht ; of , losing 
her to congratulate the man who carries her 
away from you; and the difficulty seemed likely 
to be. increased -when the congratulations were 
expected to extend over the tithe occupied by 
a dinner and an evening meeting like the present. 
So that, knowing what he did, it would have 
been easy to explain Val’s late eccentric conduct 
—if it had not been impossible to offer such an 
explanation. 

At this sort of gathering there nra generally 
one or two people who are eager to make speeches. 
The elder JoUy was absolutely overflowing with 
Pisraelian eloquence, but he nad to save hiniself 
for the effort of the. morrow. He had written 
his speech, and had committed it to memoiy ; and 
it was his belief that this oratorical effort, when 
it came to he prodiiced . would, .spaikle like fire- 
works. The audience would include a , good 
.many of the county magnates, and he felt that 
they would he almost worthy to listen to his 
carefully-prepared impromptus. A bashfully- 
eager ' gentleman in a corner was being urged 
hy his companions to rise ; and had at length, 
in spite of himself, given so decided a negative, 
that the attempt to persuade him had been 
almost abandoned, when Mr Jolly, discerning 
that beyond a doubt the tide of speechmaking, 
if it once set in, would drift his way, burned so 
eigerly for a chance, that he beat a tumbler upon 
the table; arid cried ; ‘ Gentlemen, Mr Whetham . 
is longing to address us.’ The Cicero of the 
comer coterie bemg thus publicly signalled-oiit for 
attention arose, smiled vacuously, played in a 
dfigagd fashion with his watch-chain, and with 
a ciu’iouB springy motion in the legs, unburdened 
his soul in manner following: ‘Gentlemen all 
And Mr Jolly. Had extreme happiness— knowing 
—friend — Lnmhy — years. No hesitation — saying, 
—admirable fellow — calculated— perform— duties, 
-—citizen — most satisfactory manner. Call iiponyon i , 
ri-therefore — drink his health — musical hononrs.:;; 
Keally sorry- can’t express — feelings-A-overwhelttir ’ 
ing at the moment — more ;fl.o'wi:^ .;laagiiag& | 
Gentlemen, Mr Gerard Limiby.’ . Then, he ; sat; 

■ down, and wondered wham his . speech had gone 
to, and;, whilst he wondered, the;. toas,fci was,. hmled:, 
■with enthusiasm, and, thq young gffitlemen.assein- , J 
Bled sang, LTor he ’s a jolly §oqA lAbZiow’, .with such • 
heartiness that the: startled domestics rose in the:; 
servants’ hall, and the ladies in the drawing- 
room. looked at each other in amazement. Lady 
Earham, relict nf Sir Samuel, late of Mincing 
Lane, and mother-in-law to George Lnniby, 
murmured tq her married daughter that it was 
really Idee a’^teyem, tod fell into a stony con- 
templa^on ■ of ‘ the wall-paper, from which she 
I w^ '.areufied’ -with difficulty.: ; She said afterwards, . 
in .jVle'W^qf’the: events of the , night, that she had 
quite m^eoied a judgment. 

; iGtoard'; retamed thanks with hearty hrevityj . 
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In tlie mind of a fanoiM man, thousands of 
odd little premonitions which never come to any- 
thing, rise and float about and go again, to be 
forgotten. But if ever by chance one Of these 
idle fancie.s ia fulfilled, it becomes memorable, and 
erects itself into a precedent. Perhaps to Hiram’s 
mind there ^Yas an imrecognised sense of some- 
thing: furtive suddenly revealed in the little 
craft stealing i’ciuiid the headland in the mist of 
night and being thus made visible. He had 
taken a dislike tp Val Strange, and he had been 
exercised by the; discovery of the photograph. 
There had been a latent feeling of resentment iir 
hia mind that evening at Val’s absence from his 
friend’s dinner-party, and Hiram had been inclined 
to think that Mr Strange was ‘ hankering —that 
was his phrase— ‘ after the : boss’s little gell’ 
Being thus predisposed to think ill of Mr Strange, 
and Ixaving some ground for suspicion already, 
he absolutely surmised that the Meio’s-ieing miiht 
he hanging about to carry off ; Constance. He 
smiled at the thought, and pooh-poohed it, and 
put it away, as being altogether too imeposterons 
to be believed in. And yet it had a sort of hold 
upon him, and made him feel unhappy and 
discontented with himself. 

‘If there should ho anythin’ in it,’ he said at last, 

‘ what a dog I should feel if I ’d neglected tins 
curious kind o’ warnin’. Doe.s seem kind of , like 
a warnin’, somehow. Such things hev been, I 
know. Why, Hiram, s’pose yon make a fool of 
yourself, and look into this matter. ’Twon’t be the 
first time you ’ve gone a fool’s arrand, and nobody 
need know what an ass you are. Yon ain’t afraid 
o’ me laughing at yon,,air you, Hiram?’ He 
walked on swiftly ; and bodily motion adding, as 
it often does, to mental excitement, he grew out 
of the cheerfully cynical mood in which he had ; 
started, and came to something like genuine, fear 
and earnestness. When he saw the lights of the 
Grange, he chose the turfy side of the lane rather 
than the resounding road, and ran crouching along 
as if he were hunting something. Near the gates 
he paused, and a voice Struck upon his! ear. His 
heart began to heat, and he olenched his teetli 
and his .hands and listened. The excitement he 
was in was more than . nine-tenths self-created, 
and he knew it, and rather scorned' himself for it. 
Strain his ears nS he wbiild, he could 'hear no 
more than tlic murmur of the voice, and could 
not make out a spoken word, until, to Ilia 
complete surpri-se, he heard his own name, 
singularly ■ opupled. Two words came dearly^ 
.‘Marry Hiraiu’— and then the voice went hiun-' 
ming on again ihaudibly, ^Marry Hiram?’;; 
thought the listener, ‘ Am I drearnin’ l What 
oh airth ; is this? ’ He crept nearer, and heard 
the voice more clearly. 

: Yon must know/ it said in low and itrgent;:; 
tones, 'that lipileSa she has a female; eompaniony 
she will he laid opeh to such scandalous suspicions 
that there will he no removing them, You will 
ha,Ye no reBponsibility. It is not in your power 
tO: prevent her from going. I will land you ut 
Swansea to-morrow, ; and directly after the wed- 
::dmg,: ypp ::can return ; and with five hundred 
pounds ; in hand, you can marry at once. Think, 
ypu foplish; girl, . hoW few the chances yon are , 
likely to have of making so much money,’ 

Hiram needed no sight of the speaker to 
know that it was Yal Strange. He seemed in 


aiid then somebody proposed the health of the. 
bride. • He was a very young gentleman, iwith 
a habit of saying in the duller portions of his 
oration—' In short, gentlemen, as the poet says’— 
and at these moments the guests looked towards 
him with a look as of awakening interest. But 
as he always forgot what the poet said and toiled 
'off into prose; they settled back again in a manner 
disconcerting to the speaker’s feelings. ; Finally, 
when the young gentleman had made half-a-dozen 
abortive efforts -to recall the poet’s utterances, 
lie sat clown ; and the guests cheered for the bride, 
and drank her health mth much ardour ; and 
Mr Jolly arose. It was one of those supreme 
moments of temptation which occur not more 
than once in a lifetime, and he yielded. : He spoke 
the speech he had pre;pared for the wedding 
breakfast ; and having delivered himself, sat clown 
and ; contemplated the draft which would bo 
uxacle upon, him in tivelve hours’ time, and he 
a mental bankrupt. After such an eflhrt as he 
had already macte, he knew that great things 
.would ihe expectecl of him. He had fired his 
f&u de joig a day too soon, and the consciousne-ss 
. that he had no powder left, was indescribably 
depressing. He felt that the reputation he had 
already > created would bo fatal to him. But 
suddenly a ray of light illumined his mind, and he 
: became tranquil and even happy. He resolved that 
he would be too much affected to say anything ! 

‘ When the cat ’s away the mice will play,’ said 
Hiram Search to himself aa ha stepped forth from 
the gates of Lumby Hall into the softly-clouded 
summer night. ‘'They’ll prob’ly be rather lively 
over at : the Grange this evening, an’ ; I 'll just 
waUc over an’ have a look at Mary.’ He lit a 
pipe, and walked comfortably, thinking of the 
morrow’s wedding and the imjirovement it 
brought in his own chances. He would not be 
single much longer, tliough he was less in a hurry 
to marry than he had been. Not because his 
; affections ' had in the least degree' cooled, but 
because ; Maiy was now provided for, and the old 
reason for desiring at once to assume a position 
/in wlfioh hs* could protect her had been removed. 
As members of ’ one household, they would he 
together, and Hiram looked forward to. a period 
of courtship .which bade fair to be. extremely 
pleasant. .. He .had .'got . over half his walk, when 
the . moon .shone out suddenly with so chathiing 
a , lustre . that he. paueecl to observe it. As the 
cloud which had hitherto ohsoured the fullness of i 
her splendour slowly sailed away, hioved by aolne 
"wind too high for him to feel ita faintest i breath, 
the broad silver light seemed hit by hit to drive 
hack the shadow over the fields towards -the sea.. 
The .moonbeams with that walT of .retreating 
.darkness beyond, them made the distance dijnmer I 
. than.it had been, and almost shut the; water from i 
sight.. . But suddenly they touched and. silvered 
the. foam, of the little breakers on the sand of the 
vbay, . and passed along as . if floating out to sea, 
and in the midst of the holt of, light he ' 'discerned 
the snowy sail of a vessel as . it rounded Baffin 
Hea,d. ‘I guess that’s Mr Strange’s yacht,’ said 
Hiram to himself. The little craft had . been 
creeping a good deal about the coast for the past, 
•Week^Or two; and Hiram, like the rest, of the 
intahittott of those parts, had become familiar 
with'h^ atpeet 
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a very whirlpool of amazement, and conld 
scarcely believe that his premonition was coming 
true, clearly as he heard the words and plainly 
as they carried their own meaning. 

‘ Oil,’ said another voice, and though Hiram 
was prepared to hear it, he started at, it, so that 
he almost betrayed his presence, ‘Hiram would 
never forgive me— never ! Ha is fond of Mr 
Lnmby, and he spoke of him many a time 
before he went into his service. And, 0 Mr 
Strange, you have been very kind to me’— (What 
was this ? asked the listener, ivith a new madness 
in his veins)— ‘but is it fair to run away with 
her the day before the w'cdding ? ’ 

‘Will you come I ’ asked Val impatiently. 

‘ Wes, or no. Five hundred pounds— think what 
it means— wealthy friends for life, who will 
never ' forget the service you have done them— 
think what it means. Will you come ? ’ 

‘0 Mr Strange,’ cried Mary, ‘I dare not. It 
all seems wicked, and Hiram would never for- 
give me.’ 

‘You are not so grateful as you pretended to 
be,’ said Val, under his breath, hut with anger 
in his tones., ‘You might never have seen 
Hiram again, but for jne. What would you 
have' done if I had not befriended yon at 
Sonthampton?’;: 

The : listener , in the niidst of his amazement 
breatliad more freely. , He had heard i/wi story. 
So Val Strange ■ was the unliUown benefactor: 
upon whom lie had so often called down bless- 
ing.s in hia heart. It softened somewhat the 
rage he felt against him. 

' If it ,were not for Hiram,’ cried the girl. 

‘ Hush !’. said Val. ‘Do not speak so loud. 
Gome, decide.. Your mistress will not move 
without yon; and if you will not come, you 
have wreoked her life for ever. Ask what you 
Will. , If you are trying to inalce the terms for 
such a trifling service higher, ask what you 
wiU. Think what this foolish delay may mean. 
Will you' come 1 ’ 

‘ No,’ said the girl, hilt in a voice in which 
the listener corild read a tone of yielding. He 
crept nearerytintil he laid a hand upon the gray 
stone of the gateway pillar. The gates were open, 
and the pair stood just within them. Val pressed 
the yielding girl harder. 

‘Suppose, soinebqdy tried , to make you marry 
a, man. you did not love, and Hiram wanted to 
savB'/you and to take you away, worild that be 
wicked ? And: if you had a friend who, was too, 
hard-hearted 'to:: come with you and .. save , you 
from Bcandalj would you forgive her ? ’ 

‘I will go,’ said little Mary, 
r ‘ No,’ said Hiram, stepping into the moonlight ; 
‘I reckon you won’t.’,' ■■ , 

They stood astounded before him. Mary- 
shrieked, and: ran : towards the house ; but Val 
was rooted : to the spot he stood ; on. For oiie 
awful moment he expected Gerard’s form .to,' 
appear hehind Hiram’s, and : ahnost listened for 
the reproaclms of . the friend he had endeavonted- 
to hetray. But he, was no , coward after all; : and 
his nerves sprang up like , steel as he faced the' 
intruder. 

‘ What brings you here V he asked; / : ■ ■ i 

. ‘I ican’t, sijeak lightly of sacred things,, Mr 
Valentine Strange,’, said" Hiram ; ‘and I ,wpn.’|: 
say what hand guided, ,, me here to stop syottr. 
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i&ad : rail: tuifeil Ms chest .seemecl- filled :r«scal,? :aiwwered Gerard, ‘ do you; think: I would 
'8, and every breath he _ drew was a sob, take a step to bring her back again 1’ 

light 'a wind was ‘To bring her back again?’ repeated Reginald, 
yi<lw the' yacht could make but little pushing his way through the crowd. •*-' Lumby, 
/•, , aha a .imLi-aiannea boat might even what is this 1 ‘ 
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Gerard pointed liim to Hiram, and as lie did 
so, tliere -was a, look upon liis face wkicli made 
tlie messenger’s Heart acne. 

■ 'Valentine Strange lias bolted wiili Miss Jolly. 
Tliey ’re aboard the yacht.’ He tried to -whisper,; 
but his broken breath made each word a sob, 
and every vhiah standing in Hie corridor heard 
'the news.-' 

: ‘There’s a pretty story, isn’t it T’ said Gerard, 
turning on Eegiiiald. His face, beyond all words, 
was terrible to .see.^'Is it truel ’ he said, laying 
his liea-vy hands on the little man’s shoulders, 
and rooking liim slightly to and fro— is it true?’ 
The two men looked at each other. Such a look ! 
There was not a sound heard but that of Hiram’s 
laboured breatliing. ‘ He believes it,’ said Gerard. 

^ Tlie man is her brother, and he believes it.’ 
He threw his hands aloft and burst into laughter 
so wild and loud, that the frightened women-folk 
came streaming downstairs, and the servants 
came up and peered into the corridor. ‘ Do you 
believe it?’ he cried, turning upon Mr Jolly. 

‘No, sir,’ cried he. ‘It’s an infamous fabri- 
cation, an abominable fabrication.’ He was white 
to the very lips ; but it was evident that he did 
not believe it. ‘ Eeginald,’ he cried blusteringly, 
‘ deny this infamous scandal.’ As ho turned 
irpon his son -with this appeal, Gerard turned 
irpon.him too. 

‘ Denying it will not help us, sir,’ said Eeginald, 

‘ Let us get our. carriage and go home.’ 

‘ 'What ? ’ ‘ cried the father. ‘ Yori believe it ? ’ 

. ‘"We may be of use at home,’ said Eeginald 
doggedly. Even Mr Jolly read despair in his 
face and voice. . 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said Gerard, in a loud voice, 
‘ let us go back to our vtine,’ 

His mother struggled through the crowd, and 
the men made room for her. ‘ Gerard ! ’ she 
said, . touching him. He fell suddenly on his 
knees before Iier, and catching at her hands, he 
burst into such weeping as no man there had ever 
heard before. 


THE' ENGLISH DNIVEESITIES EN EETE.: 

The year 1882 will ha rememhered in Cambridge 
as marking the commencement of a new order 
of things. A very .salutary change in the 
customary procession of events in the May Term 
has brought it , about that this year, for the first 
jfcime, the two ■ great EngUsh universities were 
simultaneously ■ m fits. ‘ Oommem ’ at Oxford 
and the. ‘May week’ at Cambridge are as much 
recognised institutions ; as ^ Greats ’ and Tripos, 
as. the Vice-chanceEor and the Senior Proctor ; and 
he who should suggest the , abolition or : curtail- 
ment of either : of : the: viniversity : carnivals, would 
be regarded as a revolutionary innovator, no less 
dangerous than if he had proposed to pull down 
‘Tom Quad,’ or to let^ : out as building-plots the 
university cricket-ground.,: Whether the eoinci- 
denoe of the two : events ; this year made any 
perceptible difference in -th® number of visitors 
to either, to-wn, is a question which would agitate 
the minds of the :undergraduate element hut little, ■ 
-. provided their o-rtx particular contingent of friends 
did not give the preference to . invitations. jfrom 



the rival seat of learning, and that the lady- 
visitors. gcneraEy were up to the average in 
personal attractions, dancing powers, and capacity 
for appreciative sight-seeing. 

. Cambridge, it is, true, had the ad-vantage over 
her rival in being able to offer the attraction of 
her annual May boat-races, in addition, to the 
more ordinary and less exciting amusements 
common to both; and though the pleasure is 
largely dependent on genial sky and favourabie 
breezes, there is something very . alluring to 
strangers in the series of struggles to be witnessed 
iu the Gut, the Plough, and the Long Eeaoh, 
from the vantage-ground of Grassy Corner or 
Ditton Meado-ft's. Long lines of eager young 
gownsmen, each in the bright uniform of his 
College Club, rush panting up the tow-path, 
uttering a babel of discordant but exhilarating 
cries of encouragement to. their champions on ^ 
the water. One by one tbe graceful craft appear 
in sight, the oarsmen swinging like a. piece of 
perfect mechanism, the blades flashing in the 
evening sun, the coxswain anxiously calculating 
how closely he dare shave the awkward corner 
looming in. the distance, and how soon he 
shall venture to call upon Stroke for that final ^ 
spurt, which shall bring the taper bo-w within 
bumping distance of the boat -whicli they pursue. 
Stroke .by stroke the interval is lessened ; the 
cries on the bank grow louder and more excited, 
as the partisans of each mge them on to greater ' 
efforts. The pi-irsuers pull themselves together 
in obedience to their coach’s warning voice, as. 
their boat shows a tendency to roE when it, meets 
the wash thro-wn from the oars of the leading 
crew. Another twenty yards, and the word is 
given. The bow of the pursuing craft overlaps 
the stern of the pursued; a moment more, and 
with the fresh impetus of a final spurt,- ‘cox' 
ventures to edge over to the side of the van- 
quished; and amid a turmoil of shouts and. 
splashing, up goes the hand of the steersman- of 
the leading boat. The bump is. acknowledged, 
and each crew ceases from its , exertions ; the 
vanquished to mourn over their futile . effQrts, 
the victors to receive the congratiilations .of - 
friends on ha-ving carried the college- eolours-. one 
place higher on the river. But ftha’ ctysisa-etill 
they come.’ One after another - foEow ' the- : rest 
of the boats, some repeating the scene .already 
enacted, others more haispy in beingiiable^ to- row 
easily over tbe course, impressed by their anta- 
gonists. And so the day’s racing draws to a 
close; and the crowd-; of : spectators retumy some 
by road; others by -water, to prepare for the 
evening entertainments, wherein the rejoicings 
of the successful are to be celebrated, and the 
chagrin of lie conquered forgotten. ; * 

^ the' -weA passes in a constant roiind , of 
feati^ty.' .;-Gatd6n-partiesin the coEega grounds 
:pieni« .up the Qranta and the Isis ; ooneerts and 
balls at night ; and not least, the glorious m-usio 
and impressive ser-rices of Sunday, in time* 
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honoured chapels, whose, walls exhibit . great 
names oJ those who in their turn have studied 
and worshipped in those sacred precincts— such 
are the attractions which the universities hold 
out to their summer visitors, and which are 
little likely to he forgotten by those who have 
the good fortune to talce part in them. . 

That the change ydiich has : this year brought 
about the coincidence of these gala-days at 
Oxford and Cambridge, is a wise one, it is impos- 
sible to (Question. In previous years, it has been 
the general custom at Cambridge, to fix the boat- 
races, the centre upon which aE the other 
gaieties hinge, for; as nearly as might ,be the 
last week in May. By this . means, the longest 
possible time for practice and training was 
secured between the Easter vacation and the 
date at which the, majority of undergraduates, 
having ‘kept their'' term,' were ■ anxionsy to 
escape. But one unpleasant formaEty remained 
to he got over between the gay ‘May week’ 
and the commencement of the Long vacation 
—namely, the coEege oxaminations, by the 
result ; of i : winch prizes and scholarships are 
awarded,: and the progress made during the past 
,'year . is tested. Hence, during that short speE 
of : dissipation, the luckless undergraduate who.se 
prospects depended on his securing a scholarship, 
or whose heart was set on proving that his time 
and money had not been thrown away, had 
this 'Damoolesan sword hanging over his head, 
Waming him to desist from enjoyment, innocent 
in itself, but probably unsettling in its effects, 
or else to give up the hope he cherished. To 
expect that the pleasant te,iTiptation thus actually 
spreading its lures in front of him would, fail 
to overcome his good resolutions, woiEd have 
been to ask too much from youtliful human 
nature ; and there is Ettle room for doubting 
that many a prize has just been missed, and 
many a reward of honest hard work has eluded 
the seeker’s; grasp, owing to some accidental 
meeting with a too : fascinating partner at a 
■coUege biEl or river-side picnic, whose bright 
eyes have . temporarily at least proved too much 
for ' their admirer’s good resolutions, and have 
eEminatecl Greek roots and Roman antiquities 
from - his mind just at , a critical moment m his 
.eweer.. . 

,' ,But ;now, as: we have already noted, ; times are 
changed. It : has seemed good, to the nnthorities 
: to relegate many of the final university exa,mina- 
tions to. the summer instead of , the winter: terms. 
The: claims Of the dread Tripos, have.; been recog-; 
, nised, and in deference to flie sohoois. the boat- 
, races and their attendant , festivities have heeh 
: postponed to such a date, that one :and 'laE .cah 
indulge, so far as their pockets and theiri incKna- 
; ,tionB: permit, with a clear oonsoience, and a happy 
i; iiecoEeetion. that the: ordeals are hehind ihstead; 
, : of before them ; and that that last rote or extra 
:;:glasa of champagne wEl not imperil their pros- 
:.:;p 0 cts and imhitter their reflections for the ensuing 
. twelve months. 

To Such as these, and to the multitude of admir- 
ing visitors who honour their brothers, cousins, 

S malesMends more remote, with their presence 
stag the: gay week, there are few pleasanter 
oasae fo Ipok hack upon in the desert of workaday 
li|j. , ^ Tenerahle ooEege hdldings and ancient 
acadcimctil‘>tdwute*giJonnd8 are never to he seen 


to greater advantage than when the cicerone 
is a light-hearted young gownsman, Ml of the 
dignity and importance of quasi-possession of the 
place, and anxious to impres.s his party with a 
sense .of the grandeur and beauty of tlieir sur- 
roundings. The ‘ sweet girl graduate,’ flourishing 
as that race appears to bo, has not yet so fully 
taken possession of oiir universities as to render 
feminine society and girlish Voices every-day 
adjunota of college life ; and perhaps their very 
rarity in those : monastic precincts, goes far to 
increase the charm which their presenee un- 
doubtedly adds to. the otherwise sombre sur- 
roundings. 

But there is one class of visitor-s for whom a 
peep at the university at the height of its carnival 
is by no means an unmixed pleasure. The man 
who only a few short years ago was himself one, 
and perhaps a leading ; one, of the throng of 
pleasure-seekers, and who is led by the hope 
of renewing the associations of those old day.s 
to revisit his former college, ., after spending a ; 
longer or shorter interval in the actual battle 
of fife, cannot fail to find an element of sadness 
mingled with the pleasure which attends his 
return to the familiar scene,?. On the one hand, 
he meets and re-givets a few of those who in 
his undergraduate days were his every-day com- 
panions, Ins rivals it may be in the contest for 
coUege honours, his comrades in joint struggles 
on the river and the athletic ground, how sobered 
down into university dignitaries and college 
‘dons,’ hut still camhle of mihending at the 
recollections of hoyisli freaks and harmless esca- 
pades, the like of which it is now, their duty 
to frown upon in others. But on the other 
hand, he will miss and look in vain . for many 
a former intimate, and many a familiar, face. 
'Though unconscious of increasing age so long 
as he is among hi,s fellow-toilers in the busy 
world, he iviE suddenly find himself aged , and 
pass/ here, and will .realise that between liiiu 
now, and the careless .iindergrndiiate of former 
years, there is a great gulf fixed, which nothing . 
can bridge over; and lie will feel more idearly 
than ever the increasing cai’es anil .anxieties of 
increasing years. 

, But perhap.s the changes wrought by time 
wEl never he borne in, upon him .so keenly 
'as -when, after a quiet twilight chat over the 
j doings of old times ; with ; one of those who 
i shared in those early days his :day-dreams and his 
confidences, he turns tO; leave his friend’s rooms, 
and by force of long familiar habit, enters the 
doorway; and olinihs the dark staircase at the 
head of which are the rooms which ha once called 
his own. Reaching the ‘ oak/ he suddenly misaes 
the : latchkey : from, his :pocket,, and in an instant 
his mistakfe: dawns upon him, ; A: strange napie: 
is;: pmnt6d; :on; the . lintel j /a-Strangen^ 
unconsciously in the little inner .closet which' 
served him in hk turn as a bedroom ; and he 
realises, with a . sensation of pain, that the , 
very spot wliioh was once his home, the scene of . 
. many an hour’s,, toil, of many a good resolution 
destined to bear so little fruit — it may he of 
many a hitter disappointment, keenly feltj bravely 
struggled against, and manfully overtome— is pow 
closed against him by right, and is in turn the 
home of one whose very name is strange to him, 
to whom also his own name and his own past Efe 
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lire utterly unljnown, save in so fiir as tie college 
traditions may record Ms doings — now long past 
and inagnificant in wortli— in tie cricket-field, 
the river, or tie seloole. 


represented nu influential firm in the City. 
Whether my partner lad spoken well of me 
to, Mr Soate, m turn, I did not know, hut the 
latter was always very courteous to i ine-r-after 
Ms style. I could hardly tell what he came for, 
but fancied, from occasional hints, that there VverC 
money transactions between hinx and my partner j: 
hilt the latter always laughed off my inquiries, 
and said I should soon see what his business ivas. 
I certainly had an impre,ssion that, : little os I 
liked the appearance of Mr Scate, he really did 
Come on, business, wMch was more than, I, conld 
believe of many of our visitors, and was partly 
inclined to credit what my partner said of his 
extensive transactions. 

Well, one day, five weeks after my last dividend 
was received, I found, on arriving at. the 'office, 
a letter from my partner, regretting that; cireum- 
stances altogether unforeseen, and entirely beyond 
his control, had compelled him to leave for 
America ; he regretted also to say that the stock— 
which had been mysteriously disappearing of late 
— ^eonld not meet the demands and Hahilitias, 
and he advised me to put myself in communica- 
tion with some experienced solicitor. 

As soon as I recovered from the shook of such 
a letter, I did seek a solicitor ; but in one respect 
'I need not have troubled myself, for; at least 
half-a-dozeh experienced solicitors put themselves 
into eommimication with , me,, much to niy . dis- 
comfort. The case was such a bad one ; so many 
people had been ‘let in;’ tbe trading had been 
so reckless, and the disposal of all the best goods 
so; suspicions, that seiions thoughts were enter- 
tained of pxroseciiting me for fraud ; hut tMs was 
happily abandoned, 

I learned how near and great had been : my 
danger, from a clerk who was in the employ of 
one of the. hostile solicitors. He had scraped 
an acquaintance with me wMle serving . me with 
writs and all sorts of processes and worrying 
notices; but be was always cheerful and jocular 
even over euCli work as that ; and when, drinldng 
a glass of .port: in the deserted oounting-hon.se 
where the wretched husiness had once been carried: 
on, exhorted me to oheernp also. ‘You’re all 
right, mister,’ he said one day. [I forget what 
particular errand he had then come upon, I: only 
remember that it was to serve me with something 
terribly threatening,] ‘Yovi’re all right ; I can.; 
tell yoxi that.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ I repUed;: Prohably:, 
my tone was . somewhat doleful, hut. -I doMfcv-sse 
how it conld have been anything else. , 

. ‘ Oh, come t pull yourself togetherf ME iMatley,’ 
said the clerk; ‘you’ve had a -narrow .squeak,:: of 
course; hut you’re safe now. :They:: won't ::try: 
it on after all.’ 

‘Try what onl’ I naturally asked; for up to 
this time ! had not suspeoted the existence of 
any such dangerous : consultations as . those, of 
wMoh I was BO soon about to hear. 

‘Try what!’ echoed the clerk, with a know- 
ing shake' of 'th& head. ■ ‘Oome, that’s good, 
mister ; I like to see a man carry it off like 
that.’ . , 

: ' ‘Cany' whaii’ 1 asked with, some symptoms 
of annoyance. , 

. ■The: cMck,: , however, took no notice: of my. 
intemiptipn, and proceeded : ‘You know they 
Ihougbt; they could have yon up for conspiracy : 


. M Y N E W E E I E N D. 

■Wheit the sale was over, : and the brokers had 
all gone. — - But stay ! This seems rather too 
abrupt a style of commencing my story, as the 
reader may perhaps 171811 to .know how it was 
we had the brokers in at all. Well, mine was 
an: experience which is only too common, and was 
(listihguished by no speciti features of romance, 
or even of pathos, although it was painful enough 
to me as well as to Susan, my wife. 

: My iiame is Matley — :Lnlce Matley, ; a clerk 
in the city of London, plodding along pretty 
contentedly at a hundred and lortjf poimds a 
year ; and I was engaged to be married to Miss 
Everett— the Susan just referred to — and our 
ambition being of a limited kind, our m'arriage 
was to take place when my salary was raised to 
one hundred and fifty pounds, which, at the time 
when I have decided upon commencing my 
narrative, I hoped would he in the next year. 
But tmlnekily-^I may say so now, although I 
did not think so then-:-a distant relative, from 
whom I: had entertained no expectations, died, 
and left me about a thousand pounds. : Susan 
and myself, as I need hardly say, got married 
without waiting for the expected advance. 

This would not have mattered so greatly, in 
fact it would have been tbe beat thing I conld 
have done, had we acted as we had originally 
intended, wMoh was to have invested neariy the 
whole of this , money in the purchase of a couple 
of little houses, and plodding on with my clerk- 
ship as before. But, as ill-luck: would have it, 
I was in the Wholesale wine-trade, and one of 
ov\r : feavellers— a very clever fellow I always 
considefed Mm, and so without doubt ho was — • 
had recently left,: to set up in business for himself; 
and he showed me; how it was possible to do. 
much nipre : good mth seven or eight hundred 
pounds, :dlan just : to get : a miserable five or six 
per cent, bn Eouse-property, I: do not wish to 
clweE. on this part of my story, so will only say 
that, I invested my little fortune in the business ; 
and:: at the end of: the first half-year I received 
a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent, per 
annum. : The second half-year was more success- 
ful still, a rather larger dividend being shown ; 
and then, as assistance was required, for the fuller 
development of; the business, I .gave up my clerk-; 
ship), to : take ;,a: more : active position in the 
concern. . , 

I was often surprised— at first almost shocked— - 
at the style of people with whom our new business 
seemed chiefly to be :tranBacted ;: they were, with 
scarcely an : exception, vulgar, common people, 
and: more : given to drinking and. smoking: than 
.is customary even in . the . wine-trade-^^as I had 
been used to it. Among : them was one young 
man— -he could not have T3een thirty--who nsed.. 
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Jjelialf, aud was melted by Ms sympatby now ; so 
warmly Bbooi tlie liaiid lie extended. ‘Now, old 
boy,’ he continued, , ‘ 'wliat wotild you lilce me to 
buy ill for you ? Just say the word, ' and it ’a 
yours, even if I have to kiclc the whole of these 
: swindlers out of the room to get it.’ 

I was more staggered than ever at this question, 
and could hardly get out. my ansiver, that I would 
not trouble him. ' 

He cut me short here. , ‘Trouble ! nonsense 1 
No trouble at all. I ’ll get something back from 
their olaws.— There ! lie is just . putting up that 
marble bloolc, and hark ! that faook-noaed old 
villain has hid fifteen shilling.? for it ! Why, 
it must be worth ten times as much.’ With this, 
he began bidding ; and his style, I may even say 
Ms swagger, was so impressive, that . the men 
allowed him to have the clock for thirty shil- 
ling,? ; while I am convinced they would have 
run it up to treble the money with any other 
stranger. 

So the sale was over; the hrokers-aud. all the 
attendant vampires had gone ; the carts^ which 
had been standing about all the afternoon, were 
gone also ; hut the marks of muddy feet over all 
the rooms and on the staircase were not gone, 
nor were the wisps of dirty straw which lay in 
every comer and behind every door. 

My wife and inyself were, sitting in what we 
called our breakfast-room, which Ibolced .but on 
the little sloping front garden with wliioh all the 
houses in Victoria Louisa Terrace were furnished. 
Not that wo .were looking out then; for the gas 
was lighted, the h]ind,9 were down, and we were 
seated, talking sadly enough, in the room, which 
seemed so bare and wretched compared with its 
aspect of a day or two before. I pretended to hear 
up confidently, for I saw poor Susan’s ..eyes fill 
with tears when she looked at the naked hoards 
where had been such a comforteble dark, carpet-; 
or glanced at the common wooden chairs aiid 
table bought hack. out. Of our Idtehen furuiture, 
and now forced to sorve instead of bur plain hut 
haudaome leather-covered seats. She tried ... to 
hide these tears from me, and . every .time she 
caught my eye she smiled ; hut her lip trembled 
so iu the effort, that it was almost worse than 
the burst of sobbing she was trying so hard to 
keep hack. The solitary: item which reminded 
us of our previous comfort and smartness was 
the marble clock which ticked on the mantel- 
piece; and we had akeady said two.or three 
tiinee over, how. greatly obliged we ought to feel: 
to Mr Scato. for his kindiiess. 

I have .said I pretended to hear up cheerfully ; . 
it: was all ;. pretence, - for nothing-' could be .more, 
utterly: hopeless than ■ were Onr prospects ; and 
what made: us more miserable than wo should 
otherwise, have been, ■was:::what had previously 
given US' greatjoy. Susan expected to havoa baby 
in about a Couple of months, and what wore we to 
do then'? Before that time arrived, it was clear, 
that we musfc find another residence, for quarter-:: 
day would come, and it waa hopeless to think of 
going on where we were. Our present house woS 
large enough to justify us in letting one floor — 
the card; indeed, with the simple announcement 
‘Apartments,’ still hung idly in .our window,; 
but where was the furniture to come from ? 

‘Don’t you think, dear,’ said my wife, tiying 
to speak ivithoiit a catch in her voice, ‘thstt wo 


and fraud. But old Judalisoh was your friend 
— ilie was. He stuck up for you all through, 
Says he— for I heard him— “There’s no conspi- 
racy there,” says he ; “ the man ’s nothing better 
: than a fool,” he says; “yon: can all see that. 
:Talk about conspiracy i” hev says ; . “ why,_ ■ I 
don’t believe he ’ll go out of the .concern with- 
enough tO' buy himself .a glass :of .'ale and: a- 
sandwich for dinner, when he:. steps' over the 
:door and we put the shutters tip. The man 
hasn’t got brains enough , to be a. rogue.”— -Well, 
you see,' mister, we all knew,! and they all 
knew, that old Judahson was as . good a judge 
of what a rogire was as : any man on the roUs; 
BO naturally he had great influence. So he got 
you off in style ; and I’m glad of it There 
was, however, two or three there that didn’t 
know tlje old man, and they were inclined to 
be nasty ; but there was another party there who 
spoke up well . in your favour. My eye ! he did 
give it.toisome-.of’em.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ I .said. ‘ And who was he? ’ 

‘A Mend of yours, I suppose,’ answered the 
clerk '; ‘ said he knew you well in the business. 
His name was Bate, or Grate — no! Scate — that 
was. it 1 thought he was going to let fly atone 
'MloWi It was a game I But when I see - what 
they bave nT done, it strikes me: you won’t 
have a brass farthing for yourself.’ . . !. . 

, My well-meaning although painfully, vulgar 
friend was right My . creditors . left me no 
fartMngs, or any other coin ; and so total was 
the collapse, so utterly was I involved, that all 
the furniture worth speaking of at No. 9 Victoria 
Louisa Terrace, Kentish Town, was seized.. Our 
home was stripped from top to bottom ; bills were 
stuck all over the windows ; auctioneers came, 
and brokers, and Jews, and shabby hougcrs-on — of 
every description, I was going to say; but they 
Aere ' indescribable. Sympathising neighbours 
come ill too ; not to buy, hut to pieop and quiz 
and titter; for I fear we had been considered 
stuck-up people, and it was felt, that a little 
reverse was rather good for us than other- 
wise. 

: However, the sale took place, -went off well, 
I .was Msmed, for in most cases the goods ^fetched 
fully one^foKrth .of what I had given; for them 
twelve or thiitesn months bsOTs: ; and the 
auctioneer' ':'.cottgratulat6d me. At liistj all the 
haugers-on were gone, , and the house was dull 
and. void, : save:- for the few .Things that were not 
seized, and for: a few other artiries ' Whic^^^^ one 
of. Susan’s aunts had: purchased back for 'our 
ute I '.had no near relatives, Susan’s . friends 
were quiet people, occupying :a sinalL farin. in 
ai.Welsh inland county ; and we determined not 
to trouble them; so this aunt, wlio .lived, in 
rLcmdon on . a small annuity, was .the: only one 
who knew of our downfiiU. : : She, then, was The 
only friend we expected to find at our sale ; 
bijit, to our surprise, another one turned up in 
The::: person '.of my. former acquaintance and recent 
uhampion, Mr Scatn Not only did he appear 
%Tha tale, but came up to me, and calling me 
iold feBow,’ said he was sorry to see such goiugs- 
‘ (ki^ m my house, that he knew all about the 
had led^to it, and considered I had 

'Mttk' i hAl' lik^ the man before, 1 remem- 
bered his; caertiom.'with my .ereditprs on my , 
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might buy some plain fuinitiire from people who 
will take monthly payments, and; so ’ ■ 

I sbopk my bead as sbe paused, for this was 
only anotber danger, a fresh running into debt. , 

‘Perhaps, then, dear,’ sbe resumed, ‘some firm 
might take you as a traveller. I have beard that 
some persoiw make a great deal /of money in that 
-way.’'' • 

; 1 shook my head again. Some .persons, no 
doubt, did well ; but I knew better than she did, 
the, long, : slow, hopeles,? task it was for an 
rmknown maii to form a. new eonneotion, ‘The 
fact is began; when a loud double knock at 
the street door interrnioted me. 

My wife turned pale; so did I, as Lizzie, our 
little servant, ran to the door. Lizzie had begged 
her mistress not to send her away just yet; for, 
as she said, she ‘had been in a many houses 
where they was sold up, and so didn’t mind it ;.’ 
and added, that she would rather stay with ns 
for her ‘vittles, nor go anywhere else for wages ;’ 
so she stayed. When Lizzie had opened the 
door, wo heard some one inquiring for Mr and 
Mrs Matley. The servant’s reply was inandible ; 
but the voice said ; ‘ Down--stairs, are they % All 
right ; don’t you trouble ’em ; I ’ll find them out ; 
they won’t mind an old friend intruding.’ Then 
followed a step on the stair.'t, a tap at our room 
door, and . then the well-kno-svn figure gud face 
of Mr Soate. became visible. 

, , ‘ Aha.l yon aid not thiidc of seeing me !’ he 
exolaimech— ‘ No ! 1 thought not ; but I got home 
early, and I couldn’t rest without coming round. — 
Your servant, Mrs Matley. I ought to ' apolo- 
gise for intruding like this ; but I know yon 
will excuse me. I am a plain man. Everybody 
knows me ; , and Ned Scate is here to say that 
he .never heard of such scandalous treatment as 
your husband has met with, ma’am. That’s 
what I am here for.’ 

.Although the man’s voice, air, and manner 
siltogetlier were terribly vulgar, there was no 
resisting this ; at anyu’ate Susan could not resist 
it, and her tears broke out in, earnest, and, thank- 
ing binr warmly, sbe invited Mm to be seated 
and stay a while with us. 

: ‘ It ’s what I ,came for, ma’am, if you ivill 
excuse my* saying so,’ weplied Mr Scats. ‘I 
came to talk things over with Mr Matley — and 
of .course youiself-*-and to see if we can’t do 
something to make, matters straight. I’m in 
rather a: large way; of. business, myself, and have 
friends who; are ; very ■ inliuential. They could 
make . room ; for a dozen •'like . Mr Matley, and 
be, glad to get;, such men.: Yes, ma’am, glad to 
get them, for men ;ltfce Mr, Matley are not to be 
found at. the corner : of every street. I saw him 
in business; ; ma’am ; I know what be is capable 
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~ ‘ifo : n^nonsense ! me for the inter- that the fisli are confined to ijarticnlar localities—, 

rnption,’ said onr new friend ; ‘but. if I were shallom eatamea, and nmddy creeks, rarely 
you, I should have him in, and see what visited hy Europeana ; and that is the reason why 
he Is like • I should indeed. It may come to hitherto no mention, so far as we know, has been 
nothing, of cQursa ; but it’s a chance, and my niade of the pecuharity in any work on natural 

mCidm in business is, never to throw a chance hirtory.’ „ , 1. i • .t, 

. Two years later, another letter appeared m the 
fia-mo iournal stating that ‘musical sounds like 
V— — — — — the prolonged notes on the harp ’ had been heard 

MXJSTOAE EISI-IES. to proceed from under water at yizagapatam. 

. ,1 c • 1000 Sir J. Emerson Tennent having heard a story 

WSHN Humboldt was, m the South bea m IHOS, musical soUndB issuing from the lake at 

about seven o’clock one evening (the 20tb of Batticaloa, in Ceylon, paid a visit to the place 
February) an extraordinary noise startled . the in 1848. The fishermen told him that the sounds, 
crew. At first it was like the beating of a mmiher which resembled the faint sweet notes of an 
of drums in the distance, and then in the ship iSolian harp, were heard only at night and 
itself, especially^ near the poop. They thought during the ctry season, were^most distinct when 
it might be tbe breakervand again they Wed 

the vesselmust havo sprung a leak It continued ‘ crying sheU.’ ‘ In the evening,’ 

to be heard without interimesto ga^yg Tennent, ‘when the moon rose, I took a 

hours, oeaeing. entirely about nine o’clock, Hum- accompanied the fishemuiin to the spot, 

•holdt did not conjecture the probable cause of ihe yyg rowed about two hundred yards north-east 
phehomeliou. ■ of the jetty by the fort gate ; there was not a 

"Lieutenant White, of the United States navy, breath of rvincl, or a ripple except those caused 
his Voyage to the China Seas, by the dip of our oars. On coming to the point 

. eiip^iencG When , at .the mouthy of arrives ^ 

, in Oamhotlia, he^ and hi.s crew weie astonished g, wine-glass when its rim is rubbed 

by some extraordinary sounds wbioh were heard moistened finger. It was not one sustained 

around the bottom of their vessel. ‘The sounds,’ -but a nuiltitiida of tiny sounds, each clear 

he says, ‘ were like a mixture of the bass of the and distinct in itself ; the sweetest treble mingling 
organ, the sound of bells, the guttural cries of with the lowest bass. On applying the ear to 
a large frog, and tlie tones which imagination the woodwork of the boat, ms vibration, was 
might attribute to an enoriaous harp.’ The ship greatly inoroasod in volume. . The sounds, varied 

seemed almost to tremble with the mhration. ' ditat pomte a^we 

7m • • .1 —.1 „ across the lake, as it the munber. of the animals 

These noises increased, and finally fornied a fimn which they proceeded was greatest in par- 
universal chorus over the entu'e length of the gpots ; and occasionally we rowed out 

vessel and. the two sides.’ They diminished as. of hearing of them altogether, until,: on returning 
the ship sailed up; the river, and ceased altogether tu the original locality, the sounds were at .once 
after a time. 'The interpreter who accompanied renewed. Tliis fact seems to indicate that the 
•Lieutenant White attributed them to a troop causes of the sounds, whatever they, may be, are 
: of a scertain kind of fish, ‘which has the faculty stationary at several points j and; this agrees with 
. of adhering. to divers bodies by the mouth.’ . statement of the natives, that they are pro-. 

w -RtoUi lUto ducod Ly mollusoa, cud uot by flsli. Theywame 

The foUpWing by Dr Bm t, appeared in the and sensibly from tbe depth of the 

■ of, Jamtary 1847 . A .^party lately there was nothing in the surimmtling 

I crossing ,irpm: .th© promontory in Salsette called circtunstances to support the conjecture that they. 

: the “ Neat’s Tongue,’’ to near. Sewree, were, about could he the reverberation of noises made by 
1 sunset, struck by hearing long distinct .sounds insects on the sliore. conveyed along the sur- 
like the protracted booming of a distant bdl, the face of the water ;_ for they were loudest and 
dying cadence of an JSolian harp, the note of most distinct at points , where^ the nature of the 
a pitoli-pips or pitch-fork, , or any other long- 

i drawn-out musical note. It was at first supposed : the possibility of this kiM 

. to he music ashore floating at intervals on the ° S'™ wites is a gentleman signing 
breeze 3 ^ iheu it was perceiyea to come, from inhiftAlf : ^TTbiniio.* wlm wrofip/ to news- 
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only lieard at night and at certain hours. Some 
attributed, it to fish, snoliers, turtle, &o. ; others, 
to the change of tide or current; but no satis- 
factory conclusion could be arrived at. When 
night came on, there was no mistake aboirt the 
noise ; it was quite loud enough to awaken me, 
and could be heard distinctly all over the ship. 
It was not dissimilar to the high monotone of an 
jEolian harp ; and the noise was evidently caused 
by the vibration of the plates of the iron hull, 
wdiioh could he sensibly perceived to vibrate. 
What caused this peculiar vibration? Hot the 
change of current and tide, because, if so, it would 
be heard by day. Like everything else that we 
cannot explain, I suppose we must put it down 
to electricity, magnetism, &o.’ 

This letter drew forth one from another corre- 
spondent, who stated that one moonlight night 
in 1854, when on hoard a steamer anchored 
near the Tavoy river (Tenasserim), he and othens 
■‘were struck by an extraordinary noise which 
appeared to proceed from the shore about a quarter 
ot a mile off, or from the water in that direction. 
It was something Idee the sound- of a stocking- 
loom, but shriUer, and lasted perhaps five or six 
seconds, producing a sensible concussion on the 
ear, lilm the piercing scream of the cicada ; and 
this gave an impression as if the vessel itself were 
trembling, or reverberating from the sound. : One 
or two Burmans on board said simply the noise 
was produced by “fishes j " hut of what kind they 
did not describe. It was repeated two or three 
times.’ . : 

Three years later, in the same locality, a ‘ dron- 
ing, drowsy sort of soimd’ was heard at nightfall 
by a correspondent of Hardwioke’s Science-Qossip. 
It seemed to he above, below, and around, ‘The 
air was all sound, and the sound was aU of one 
kmd and pitch.’ 

We no-w come to the evidence of Mr Dennehy, 
given in a letter anent ‘Strange Noises heard at 
Sea off Greyto'wn,^ published in Nature al May 
12, 1870. ■ Hia .statement is the more valuable 
because he seems to have been unaware of previous 
observationsnpon similar ‘strange noises’ else- 
where; ‘I have never heard of its occurring 
elsewhere, and . I have made many inquiries,’ he 
says. The facts recorded are briefly these. The 
trycf Tyne, Mder, md Banube were iron-built 
vessels; the Trent, T/umes, Tamar, and Solent were 
coppered-wooden vesselsj which all, at one time 
or. another, anchored oft Greytown, The former 
were liaunted by the strange sounds p the latter 
knew nought of them. They were heard at the 
Greytown anchorage only. Punctually about mid- 
night the concert began, , awakening nearly the 
whole crew, and: it invariably continued for the: 
same . period^namely, two nonis. The sound 
is described as ‘ musical,, metallic,: with certain 
cadence, and a: one-two-three time tendency :Of 
beat. Itiis heard most distinctly over open hatch- 
ways, over the engine-room, through the coal- 
shoots, and close : round the outside of the ship. 
It cannot be .fixed at any one place, always appear-,, 
ing to recede from the : ohserveT.:, : Gn applying 
the ear to the side of an . open bunker, one fancies 
that it is proceeding from the very bottom of the: 
hold. Very different were: the comparisons made 
by the different listeners. The blowing of a conch- ■ 
shell by flsliermen at a distance, , a shell held 
to the, ear, an Aeolian harp, the whir, or huazing:: 


sound _ of wheBl-maohinery in . rapid motion, the 
vibration of a large heH when the first and louder 
part of the sound has ceased, the echo of chimes 
in the_ belfry, the ricoohetfcing of a: stone on ice, 
the wind Mowing over telegraph wires— -have all 
been assigned as- bearing a more . or less close 
resemblance.. It. is louder on the . Second than the 
first, and reaches its acme on the third night. 
Calm weather and. smooth water favour its develop-: 
ment. The rippling of the water alongside, and 
the breaking of the .surf on the shore, are heard 
quite distinct from it.’ : The English sailors attrib- 
uted the phenomenon to what they called the 
trmnpet-fish— a fish of their own invention, for 
the real trttinpet-flsh (Gentriscus scolopax), so called 
from the shape of its Jaws, does not exist in those 
waters. 

In all tlie cases yet adduced, the observers, it 
■will .be noticed, were on board ships or boats 
of some kind. Canon Eing.sley, however, relates 
that he more than once heard the noise /ram the 
shore, in the island of Monos, in the Northern 
Bocas of Trinidad. ‘I heard it first about mid- 
night, and then again in the morning about sun- 
rise. In both cases the sea was calm. It was not 
to be explained by wind, surf, or oaves. . I likened 
it to a locomotive in the distance rattling as 
it blows oft' its steam,. The natives told me 
that the noise was made by a fish,’ He tells 
ns that it is frequently heard at the Bocas, 
and at Point Ji Pierre, some twenty-five miles 
south ; also outside the Gulf along the Spanish 
Main. 

Finally, while the , phenomenon is : most 
commonly met with in tropical seas, it is not 
unknown in the temperate zone. MS' Lander 
Lindsay :- heard it in 1869 while on board a 
steamer anchored in the Tagus, off Lisbon. The 
sMp’s officers told him that it was loroduoed by 
a fish, and was only hoard at certain states of: 
the tide. 

More instances might be brought forward, hut 
we think' we have quoted enough. Let us now 
endeavour to generalise our facts as well as we 
can. 

First, as to the geographical distribution of 
the phenomenon, we lind that it has a most 
surprising range. In the Western hemisphere it 
has been heard at the mouth of the Pascagoula, 
in the state of Mississippi ; at the mouth of the 
Bayon Coq del Inde, on the north : shore of . the . 
Gulf of Mexico ; at Greytown ; . at Triuidad^j -at ' 
Caldera, in ChUi ; and at several places ' On the 
Pacific coast of South. Anierica; - It‘;;r,ifl: »thU8 
known at wide intervals along the : entire, coast ' 
of tropical America. In Qiu' , GWn . -half :- of - the . 
world: we . find it, . ocfiiirring on :, the coast ■ of 
China ; at Tavoy, in British .:;Buxmah_;: at: Viza- 
gapatam, on the east coast of the , -Indian-: penin- 
sula' ; at Salsettef on; the west eoasL - and at : the: 
Ohilka Lake, on the, east coast, of Cej^lon; near 
Colombo, on the west of the island ; m the Bay 
of Naples, iu: the 'Mediterranean I and at, Lishonj 
on the Atlantio oonst of Europe. Whatever the 
source of the .soimds, them it must he of general 
distribution throughout the tropical regions of 
the globe. 

■ ;:Next;" as: to -it is : noticeable that, the 
soun^ 'Ore invariably heard at night ; - sometimes 
about: sunsel^ never before it. The two.-hours’ ; 
period:; hotic^ by Mr Dennehy is also mentioned 
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■fay Hiimlioldt. Some observers describe the noise can be taken by imitating; the noise, especially 
as continuous ; others, as intermittent. v . during the spawning season. Even with aU this, 
Although in the Greytown instances iron ships however, much remains to bo explained regarding 
only were affected, we have abundant .eases of. these curious submarine sounds heard in vaiious 
the phenomenon being observed, hy those in localities and at various times. 

wooden vessels. The materials of the ship, and — 

for that matter the: ship itself, wonld seem to .. a . ^r t, -n vr w tt t t n n a 
have nothing to do with the production of the. A » E i ..d u irii u u tv ». 

sound. Of course,; the ship’s frame may act, as . ; a south-aueioait exfbriesce. 

any hollow body would, as a sounding-hoard, 

and thus give grater strength and amplitude The incident here narrated took place while the 
to the aerial vibrations, -si* author was residing on the farm of a hospitable 

In most cases, the phenomenon occurs in salt Dutchman, who for some yems had conducted a 
or brackish water. But. it lias been known to good, safe, and profitable business in Oape-Town. 
occur in fresh water. So we can argue nothing But as being cooped up all day in a dusty office 
from the nature of the water. . was not in aeoordauGe with bis views of freedom, 

Lastly— and this is the only generalisation he loft it, to turn his hand to the more simple, 
that we can fairly draw from the observations if not more profitable career of a farmer, in which 
yet recorded— the sound is usually heal'd at or he could indidge ]iis love of freedom. 
new the m)%tlvs of rivers. _ The way in which I became , acquainted with 

It was perhaps this sweet and pleasing sound Piotermann was this. .For some months I had 
that gave rise do the myths of mermaids and been doivn with fever, contracted under the oom- 
sirens. The mariners of old, who never ven- bined effects of exposure to a trmoical sun, and 
tured heyond their own coasts, would he quite the irregular mode of life which L had for some 
as likely to hear it as we are; for there is no time been accustomed to. As soon as the doctor 
. instance on record of the music being heard at pronounced me strong enough to walk, he gave 
sea and with their usual facility in inventing a me marching orders to remove to a more congenial 
pretty, and poetical cause for everything, they district. So away I wxnt to a village some hun- 
, would: soon find authors for the dulcet tones in dred and fifty miles distant, where the fresh air 
nondescript beings dwelling in submarine caves and strength of body which I so urgently required 
and grottos. The fishermen* and sailors of our were to he had. On arriving at the village, .1 put 
own day almost universally ascribe the sounds to up at the only hotel in the mace, and it was here 
'fish. At Lisbon it is the 'oorvina,’ whatever that' I made, the acquaintance oi Mynheer the Dutch- 
may be; at Baltunore it is the ‘ cat-fish ;’ in the man. One evening, while sitting outside under 
.West Indies it is the ‘trumpet-fish;’ in Ecuador the veranda of the hotel, . Pietermann , drove up 
it is the ‘siren’ or ‘musieo;’ at Naples.it is to have Ms ‘liquor,’ and attracted no doubt by 
the 'maigre’ or ‘drum-fish;’ in Gejdon it is my thin, pale, worn-out looks, asked me how I 
not a fish at all, hut the ‘crying shell and so was in health. Wo soon fell into an affable 
on. ehat, as I found him a man of very interests 

The exact e-vidence at hand from the domain ing experiences. Dutchmen are a kind, good- 
of natural history respecting the soimds emitted natured, and polite people, .ready at any time 
by fishes, does not : perhaps fully satisfy the to give a helping hancl to any worn-out .and 
qmvings of the student of natural history, for. dejected foreigner. In the course of half an 
.the. reason that such evidence is both difficult' hour, therefore, I gradually unfolded to him 
to obtain, and, as the foregoing remarks have my plans ; and immediately, with that hoa- 
, sho-wn, : also, presents puzzling points for; deter- pitality so general to the South African Boer, 

■ .mtnatiott m the matter of the causes of the sounds, he invited me down to his farm, distant some 
Dr Dufoss^.; whp has made the . production of thirteen miles. I, hesitated, but told him I would 
sound;,by!ff3hes a special study, says that whilst give Mm my answer in a couple of days. The 
.. many fishes iproduae sounds, -there is great variety time came, and ,I decided to accept his offer with 
in the manner i in:; ■which the -noises are evolvei many thanJcs. Ho having come up to the village 
Thus the. movemente or friction of the pharyngeal with produce, I .saw him, and gave him my 
bones, . and ; the vibration of, the muscles of .the answer; and in the afternoon, we commenced 
swimming-bladder, '.which acts as a' sounding- our journey to the farm. 

'board, are two common methods ofsound-produc- When we were fairly en route, I began, with aw 
, tipn in fishes.- ,We -know that one -of the Gurnards Englishman’s inquisitiveness, to ask - about sport, 
(Trigh ) . produces , loud sounds, ranging, as - 'Mr - ‘'TOat gams is there to; be, had on the farm ? ’ 
i -Dwwia remarks, nearly over ; an octave, by means ‘Ah !’ said he, turning round - with a merry : 
-iof ithe intriusic miiscles of the swimming-bladd,er. twinkle in: Ms eye. “ ‘Bport ; well, no doubt 
More oiu-ious, however, is the case of, fishes belong- I shaU be able to find enou;^ for you,’ 
ing to the genus Op&idium. Here, the male fishes 1 inwardly rejoiced at tiiis ; but my joy was 
alone mo provided with a drumming-apparatus, suddenly cut short. 

cousistLng of bones and muscles developed in ‘0 j’-es; there are any amount of rats, and 
, rfation to tiie swimming-bladder. In the Hm- I shall be glad if you would clcai' them out,’ 
hfitm (‘Oorvo’ of the Italiaoas, ‘Umhrine’ .or Eatsl Was 1, going to a Dutchman’s; farm to 

B are’ of the French), the drumming sounds shoot rats? ‘ But surely,’ said I, ‘you have some- 
reduced apparently also through the medium- thing worthy of the name of game?’ ; 
rs'wimming-hladder. These fishes have been ‘yes ; no doubt we have,’ he replied ; and after 
’ beMd'iat a depth of twenty fathoms. TheEochelle banteriug me a little, ho said I should be able to 
pay that the noise is produced by the, gratify my desire for sport. ‘Thera are jackals 
msleS,,mon%'.)f(Tlse 3 fi also allege that 'these fishes' m the mountain, springboks on the flats, bush- 
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bucks in the bush, and perhaps a stray tiger: or 
two [the Gape leopard]. Besides these, you will 




have plenty of birds to go at.’ 

So I found that, after all, I should not be so 
badly off as at first appeared. 

By this time we bad reached the farm, where 
W6 were welcomed by the wife and a whole troop 
of daughters. Before I had been there many 
days, I was wearied of the daily rontine of the 
house, which was extremely monotonous ; and I 
welcomed the day when I should be : strong 
enough to take my rifle and saunter away in 
search of game. 

One morning, however, my host informed me 
that he had all but bought three hundred sheep, 
and intended the next day to go and complete 
the purchase at a farm about tlm-ty miles away. 
He asked me to accompany him j which I readily 
promised to do, as I knew that I should be able 
to get a glimpse of Nature iu her loveliest garh, 
and perhaps a stray shot or two at some, animal. 
All that clay, we were preparing for the proposed 
journey; for we had various mysterious articles, 
which were indispensable on such an expedition, 
to take with ns. 

Next morning at four o’clock, I was roused hy 
a friendly shake, and told to dress os quickly as 
possible. I made a hasty toilet, and hurried out 
to the , raised platform in front of the 

house— and took my seat in the cart, in which 
were mspahned or harnessed two horses. These 
harts are something similar to bur own, but very 
much lighter, and made without springs, hence 
one can imagine the terrible jolting a person 
receives when riding in such a vehicle, without 
cushions, over hard stony ground, at full gallop, 
for a Dutchman, never tlunks of letting his horse 
wallc. For discomfort, let me have the genuine 
Cape cart. 

: After innumerable hancl-shalcss and ‘qua-mor- 
rows’—r for this constitutes a never-failing portion 
of the proceedings when, going away, be it but 
for a few, hours^we started off, and before break- 
fast-time were halfway towards our destination. - 
After staying a short time at a village on the way, 
we reached : the place where Pietermann had pur- 
chased, the sheep, nothing of any consequence hap- 
pening heyoridouf seeing a few monkeys and an 
eagle, the latter, however, beyond, range. Before 
we:had been at tie farm ten minutes, all was^ 
biistle ; the sheep had to be oonuted, then caught, 
marked with the monogram of the buyer— no easy 
work under a sun which marked pretty near 
ninety-flva degrees in the shade. However, this, 
by; the help of a dozen Hottentots,, wag done, and 
after partaking of refreshment, we, aboiit foxir E.M., 
turned our horsesi homeward. sWith the olnect 
of showing me some wonders of which my . host 
had spoken in : the morning,; we agreed . to return 
home by a nearer though more dangerous 
route. . , , 

About six E.M. we .reached: a. smaE hamlet, and 
here we must outspan. As, is usual in every 
village, there , Was an hotel, and this we entered. 
Tip to this , time, I had : thought Pietermann was a 
moderate drinker, hut verysoon I, was undeceived. 
Glass after glass of .Gape smo/ca of brandy did he 
toss down his throat, tiE' he soon became very 
much affected by it. . . It was, now close upon eight 
o’clock, and we had a dangerous route :to traverse 
ere, we reached home, and there was every appte- 


anee of -a storm. When, therefore, he insisted 
on storting for home, I tried to persuade him to 
remain all night. But, no ; the more I pressed, 
the more determined, he was to proceed. After 
several fruitless efforts, Wo inspanned the horses 
and brought them round to the hotel door,: The 
Landlord-— an Englishman— oanie to me and said : 
‘I don’t like the idea of your going home with 
Pietermann. round the “ Nek.” WiE you stay all 
night ? ’ ‘ No,’ .1 said. ‘ If Pietermann wEl persist , 
in going, I wiE go with him.’ 

He retiuiied me no feswer tdl I w£is seated in 
the cart ; then, he whispered and said I should 
have to he very careful, as there were several , 
places which were exceedingly dangerous, but one 
especially, caEed :‘Slagters Nek,’ so ijiamed on 
account of a dreadful slaughter of troops by 
natives, years before. For two hundred yards, :I 
was told, this road runs paraEel with a precipice, 
then there is a sharp bend, at which I would have 
to he careful, or we might go over. ‘But keep the 
horses weE in hand,’ said my adviser, ‘and yon 
wiE he all rmht.’ 

Pleasant advice to one who had never travelled 
the road before, and with two strong vicious 
animals, and an inexperienced driver like myseE. 
But I put a hold face upon matters, and said 1 
should get through aE right. The horses were, 
strange to say, extraordinarily frisky. Whether 
it was that they had had too much corja and too 
little work, or that they knew they had a strange 
driver, I do not know ; but true it was, they were , 
like two horses which had never been in harness 
before. Into the cart tumbled the Dutchman, 
with the help of the bystanders, and off we started 
like a whirlwind., with a caution from all pre- 
sent. 

Many had been the comments upon the Eng- 
lishman hold enough to drive old Pietermamrs 
hoiBes; and from wiat I could gather from their 
conversation-— carried on in Dutch, yet parEy 
understood by me — none of them much envied 

me the drive through B- Kloop end round the 

‘Nek.’ But on we went till the entrance of the 
‘Poort’ was gained. Hero nature had been very 
busy; making it a complete network of fortresses, 
and : had, so hemmed in the inhabitants, , that it 
was no light task, to get out. In seeking to reach 
the other side of the mountains, instead of going 
in a straight Une, they were oompeEed to go along 
the base of one hEl, then round a bend, bade again; 
and .80 for miles ere they reached their desldnatfeias ,: 
For three miles through the ‘Poort,’ it .was 
paratiyely easy to travel;: but the XfflnainiBg.jfteji ■: 
was a regular series of chasms, houlders, tod liver- 
beds, making it unsafe for one :,una:equaiiBitad:>wife: 
the road to travel. In some places you wpSld 
have a plateau to cross ; at another, as if to vary the 
monotony, there would be a - huge yawnihg chasm 
to pass ; and, to crown oE, a road at the utmost 
extent sixteen feet wide. 

v. In passing these chasms, travellers : : had . to be 
very careful, or to unlucky move would pre- 
cipitate tbem over 'the brink. Every few yards, 
there were huge rOefcB, some of wMoh had been, 
didodged 'frean the mountain side by the rain, 
and thenee -rolled. :into the road; Those , in the 
rivei^ibeda had been brought down by the fearful 
vdtoeitf of a:tropical :storin:; and these are . rarely, 
it- ever .removed, as the Dutchman thinks it too- 
mudh labour, though he may pass and repasa a 
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coinmencecl belabouring tlie poor oxen till they 
Btarted on a ran, passed the bend, when ha at once 
saw my peril. No time was to be lost, so he 
drew up the oxen across the path, and was in 
time to receive the full force of the collision. 

Yes ; I was safe. Could I believe it? I had 
been for a few, minutes unconscious ; but the 
Iciudly Dutchman’s flash had revivecl me, and 
here I was. My first thought was for my com- 
panion ; and, strange to sdy, there he was still 
lying at the bottom of the cart, quite uncon- 
scious of the risks lie hod run. The horses 
were not, beyond a few scratches and bruises, 
any the worse for their race. 

After this, we journeyed slowly home, for the 
horses were now thoroughly cowed; and when 
we reached the farm, we were received with 
open arms, as the family were frantic with 
fear, knowing not what had become of ns. 
When I related how narrow had been oiu* 
escape, there were abundant expressions of grati- 
tude. I have travelled since then in various 
parts of the world, and have gone through perils 
by land and sea, but never shall I forget my 
terrible ride with Pietermann and our being 
saved by bullocks. 


dozen times a week. These stones .present- very 
serious obstacles to the passage -of any light 
vehicle. About half-way through . this .‘ Poort’; 
was the dreaded ‘Slagters Nek ;’ and in .turning 
the sharp bend, care had to' be exercised to^ 
avoid finding a lodgment in the chasm, which' 
was three hundred feet in sheer '.descent below. ; 

. We had now reached the entrance of the . ‘ Poort,’ 
and were trotting leisurely, along, the horses having 
calmed down somewhat. I had thus far managed 
to avoid serious contact ■with rooks and boulders, 
Mid as I journeyed over the first three miles, with 
the moon shining brightly, for j the .storm had 
passed away, I felt more light-apirited than I 
did at the outset. The stupid Dutchman in the 
cart with me was now sound asleep. No jolting 
had awakened him, so securely was he wrapped 
in slumber. . But the beauty of the scene made 
me forget all this. On each side -n'ere to be seen 
' the eilent mountains ; before me, far away, was a 
flowing stream, glistening white in the moonlight ; 

: while now . and then might be heard the sliai'p 
hark of the jackal or the sudden chatter of birds. 
I was now about a mile from the ‘Nek,’ and I 
■ drew up the horses that I might drink in the 
scene .more vividly. Standing up in. the cart, I 
gazed around me, in order to flU myself, as it 
were, with the beauty aiid granclem.' ot the. scene, 
when ' I was suddenly startled by a loud growl, 
quickly followed by a second, louder stUL It was 
. a Cape leopard. I felt my hair rise. To seize 
my rifle and dischai’ge it was my first thought ; 
hut it was xinderneatli my friencl at the bottom 
of the cart. Ere I had time to seize it, I was 
jerked into my seat,. The horses were galloping, 
■wild with fear and excitement, straight for the 
‘Nek.’ I seized hold of the reins, .which had 
been dragged from my grasp, and pulled with all 
the energy of a man in despair. But I might 
as well have sat still; for all my pulling was 
without effect. On tliey dashed over rocks and 
boulders, impelled by their wild fear; while I 
iWas expecting every moment to be hurled into 
the- chasm below. I made another effort; but 
it was .equally fruitless. I was in imminent 
danger of being jerked off my seat, and had 
now. to vise all my strength to keep my hold of 
the cart; .Still; on thZy rushed, and no help for 
. it.., .1 grew, deathly calm, waiting for the doom 
. which , seemed SO: near. We tore on at racehorse 
spaed, nearer,_ nearer.. Now the dark wall . of the 
‘Nek ’ was distinctly to be seen looming, before 
. us. , 

‘Help !’ I shouted, more in agony than with 
: the idea of any . one hearing me ; yet one. heard, 

, though I knew it not. ‘Hem ! * again I :criecl. ■ 

. ..I dare not think of it. On, on ! T closed my 
eyes. : . There -was :a sudden jerk ; I ■ felt myseif 
, .pitched headlong out of the cartj and.--I.. Imew 
no mbre. 

... ‘ . Saved 1 But' iho.w? On the opposite side of 
.;the...‘:Nek;i,wasioiHngiiptherathersteepascent;- 
,::,a .Dnto]unatt with his bullocks and, wagon, return- 
ing from a far-off village, where he had been 

• to sell his produce ; and as he lay half asleep, 

* he was suddenly aroused by the cry of ‘Helpl’ 
At once the thought flashed tlxrough his mind 
'fhat some one was in danger at the ‘Nek.' 

Hb Was hut a few himdred yards away, so the 
■^ilally vinVieldyi'sloWj and phlegmatic Dutchman 
jiunped- from the wagon, seized the whip, and ! 


SONGlLEaS. ; : 

SwEisT little mail!, 'wlio.se golJen-rippIcd head 
. Betivoen me and my grief its beauty rears, 

With quick demand for song — all singing’s dead} 

My heart is sad ; mine eyes are dimmed with tears. 

Oh, ask me not for songs ! I cannot sing ; , 

My ill-tuned notes would do swoet rausio wrong ; 

I have no smile to greet the laughing spring, , , 

No voice to join in summer’s tide of song. 

More from October’s dying glory takes 
My heart its hymn ; and fuller sympathy 
Finds with the Autumn hurrioane that makes 
'I'he forest one convulsive agony. 

Or, when the last brown loaves in Winter fail, 

While all the world in grim frost-fetters lic.s, 

I envy them the snowflake’s gentle pall, , 

That hides their sorrows from the frowning sides. 

Methinks it would bo swoet like them to rest — . 

O’er Iiife’s mad scene to pull the curtain down ; 
Eest, where no weary dream will pierce the breast. 

Of perished. love or unfulfilled renown: , 

No weariness of patient work uncrowned 
By its reward ; no early hopes destroyed ; 

No vain desires, nor thing desired and found . 

Toid of enjoyment when at lost enjoyed. 

Berohance when mist of intervening years 
■ Softens the Fast—as oft at close of day 
The far grim range all beautiful appears, 

Kissed into brightness by the sunset ray~ : 

When. the sharp pang of bitter memories born, 

Has lost its sting, and this my present pain 
Shows like some ill dream in the light of morn; 

I’ll sing'thee o’er the olden songs again. 

E. W. Bohd. 
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kno'wledge of the suBjects lie is required to learn. 
He goes up to the competitive examination, at 
Woolwich, and finds each question so complicated, 
that he is utterly puzzled ; and when the results 
of the examination are made known. Brown is 
nearly last on the list. 

On the other hand. Smith is the son of a 
wealthy tradesman who wishes his son to enter 
as a cadet at Woolwich. Young Smith is sent 
early in life to a successful ‘crammer’s,’ to he 
fattened with knowledge as. turkeys are crammed 
for Christmas. The crammer does not confine 
his attention . to teaching his pupils ; ; but: he 
watches the examination papers set at Woolwich, 
and he finds that the examiners have each a 
peculiar ‘fad,’ and set their questions in a sort 
of rotation. He looks carefully over these, and 
he forms a kind of estimate of the questions 
which are likely to be set at any particular 
examination. He therefore trains his pupils for 
these questions, and is often so successful in his 
predictions, that at least half the questions have 
been worked out by these pupils a week before 
the examination ; and this result is obtained 
without any collusion between the crammer and 
the: examiner. On one occasion that we know: 
of, seven questions out of a paper of thirteen were: 
predicted as ‘due;’ and the pupils consequently 
of this crammer were most .snooessful;:: 
‘competitive.’. Young Smith is thus trfliaed;;.and: 
passes say fifth out of a long* list,: tod:’ is ..con- 
sidered, as far as this teat is concerned,-, to. possess 
brain-power far beyond: that. of : the unfortunate 
Brown, who was nearly last in :this:'%ame exam- 
ination. , 

. Twenty years elapse, . an.^ ::Sinith and -Brown 
meet. Smith has jogged on Sn;: the- itsual routine:; 
he may have never - either, said: or;, done a foolish, 
tiling. Brown, on the other hand, is a man 
of wide reputation, has written clever books, and 
done many clever^things .; yet people, who .know 
his early history say how : strange it was- that he. 
was so stupid when he was : young, for .he was 
iignominioiisly.'ispun’ at Woolwich ! : 

.:TPhose who thus: speak, imagine that : the. 


BRAIN-POWER. 

Wn are supposed to live in an age when brute- 
force has ceased to rule, and when brain-power 
alone is the governing agent. In the good old 
days, the heavy, strong-armed knight, protected 
by his impenetrable armour, and ■ skilled in the 
use of his sword, was almost' invincible. A httle 
nearer our own day, the skilled, swordsman or 
dead-shot . whose nltimatum was the duel, ruled 
to a certain; extent the society , in which he 
moved. To test which was the most powerful 
knight, was an easy matter ; for a combat between 
the rivals was easily arranged, and the result 
was seldom questionable ; or if it were uncertain, 
the relative powers were supposed to be equal. 

. In the present day, however, the question of 
brain-power is a far more difficult problem. We 
cannot weigh brams as we can tea or sugar ; we 
cannot determine their mental capacity as we 
could the physical powers of knights of old,., by 
setting two of them opposite each other and 
leaving them to fight it out. We have, however, 
arranged various tests which we suppose give tos 
a correct estimate of the brain-power of various 
individuals. These tests may be . better than none 
at all; yet they are far from being perfect;' 
consequently, . we too often by such means selett 
men to do work for which they are quite nnsuited, 
and : to - fill offices for : which they have no. 
capacity. 

The present is an age of competitiv'e examina- 
tions, yet these . afford hut ah imperfect test of 
brain-power ; for after a tiine, cempetitiye ex- 
arainations become less and.: less efficient ha true 
tests of intelligence, and sink into- a sort ; of official 
routine. As examples,- we Will take the . following 
cases. Brown is . the son of ah: Indian . officer 
who died: when his boy was. ten yearh bld, and left 
his widow badly off. . - Yoimg Browh . is intended 
for the ,:Eoyal Military Academy, Woolwich ; ' hut 
his mother’s means do not: enaljle her to send 
him to a first-class crammer’s,’ so he has to sit 
beneath the average schoolmaster.; He works 
hard and thinks a great deal, , and :, gains a- . feir- 
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exfunmatiott . at wMcli Sniith sueceeded, and 
Brown, faded, was a test of their hrain-yower. 
It was in reality nothing of tlid kind ; it was. 
mer&ly^ a test of the relatiYe experience of those 
: who trained Smith and Brown. 

Even thus far it ivdll he evident that our 
present supposed tests . are not infaUihle ; but we 
will go even further, 'and.ivill examine the actual 
work itself which is supposed to he the great test 
of mental capacity, and we can divide tliis work 
into two classes— namely, acquired knowledge, 
and the power to reason. In nearly every case, 
the training which enables a , youth to pass a 
competitive examination belongs to the first class 
— acquired knowledge. It consists of a know- 
ledge of mathematical ' yules and formnlse, clas- 
sics, modern languages, history, and geography. 
Mathematics, if properly taught, and especially 
geometry^ tends to strengthen the mind and fit 
it to : reason 5 hut it too often happens that a 
youth is crammed with mathematics for a parti- 
culaj; examinationi, nnd he has not mentally 
digested What he has thus been crammed with ; 
and consequently, instead of his mind having 
been strengthened by this process, it has in 
realilgri become weakened ; and ten or fifteen years 
after the examination, the man — then in his 
maturity— derives no advantage from his formerly 
acquired knowledge, because he has forgotten 
it. He merely sufiers from the , mental reple- 
tion of his vounser • days, and dislilces: mathe- 


tion of his younger • days, and dislilces: mathe- 
matios ; : just as a pastry-cook’s hoy is said : to 
abhor tarts and buns, because he was crammed 
with them when he first was placed among such 
temptations.; 

A knowledge of modern languages is nseful 
to those who travel, :br who rvisn; to become 
acquainted with the literature of other countries ; 
hut as a test of. brain-power, the acquisition of. 
any language fails. There is no language in use 
which is based, on anything but arbitrary rules ; 
reason has no influence on languages. Tne selec- 
tion in, Trench, for example, of masculines and 
feminines . is. most unreasonable. Why should a 
chatoi'inijiEkenoh be given petticoats, and a stool 
plaee.din|r breeches! Why should the sun he con- 
.slteed'.amso moon feminine! In 

;(3erB3fa»i!fl;he:.tsame : arbitrary “ rules exist— the j 


■ V: masonlSieffi .feididneSj and neuters have no reason 
to guid© IJja'in. . Take a child of five years old, 
and a oWver ‘ man of twenty-five— let each use 
.( only the,.,' i^me exertion to acquire a knowledge 
of any apblcen Itlnguage, and the child will easily 
. excel the > man, This is heoauae ear, and the 
ij'memory -derived : from ear, are the means by 
i wltieh ; languages . are acquired. Reason ■ enables 
ii Us to -precfiot what is probable, when we know 
has previously occurred. ; If, then;': wa 
infowUed' a reasoning iudividual that a chair, an 
article made of wood, with four legs, was feminine 
. In Trench, and then called his attention to a 
8tool,_ an article made of wood, with four legs, and 
ifamdted to ,'h'hat gender ha considered the stool 
jlijalbnged, he^ would naturally conclude that it 
, was feminine; but a stool (tabcmret) is mas- 
' , in Trench. 

a^ain, the pronunciation of words is 
, asbitrary. Take our own language, for 
and such words os pl<^h, enough, cough, 
aou|ht hough, I rough, &o. where does reason 
ent®!' iittatih®; pronunciation of snob, words! 


.What power of intellect woirld enable us to pro- 
nounce ‘cough’ correctly, even though we knew 
how ‘hough’ was spoken! Yet, in spite of these 
unreasonable laws, classics and modern languages 
are not unusually referred to, not as stored know- 
ledge, hut as tests of mental power. As a rule, 
it is not the reasoner, or person gifted with great 
brain-power, who’ the -most quickly learns a lan- 
guage, but the superficial thinker, gifted mth ear ; 
and these superficial people are the first to quiz 
any error made, when a . speaker attempts to 
converse in a foreign language,.; 

We may fairly divide the subjects employed 
in modern mental training into those wliioh store, 
and those which strengthen the mind. Languages ; 
a knowledge of history iuui geography ; the /acts 
eoimected with various sciences, such as chemistry, 
electricity, astronomy, &c., are stores; but not 
one of these does more than store the mind. Men’s 
minds were stored With a certain number of 
astronomical facts when Galileo attempted to 
revive the olden belief that the earth rotated; 
hut their minds had riot been strengthened, as 
it was the leading astronomers who mo.St offered 
opposition to him. Several men 'with stored 
minds were the great opponents of Stephenson 
when he tallced about travelling twenty miles 
an hour on a raiboad. So that it appears that 
no matter how Well a niincV may he stored, 
if it is incapable of judging correctly on a 
novelty, it cannot bo called a strong mind, 

Our competitive examinations ; tend ; almost 
entbely to bring to the front those whose minds 
are the best stored, and many persons therefore 
have come to ; the conclusion that by . such - a 
course wa have obtained for our yarious services 
what ore termed ‘ the cleverest youths.’ / It does 
not, however, foUow that; this result has been 
obtained. The greatest brain-power ; may actu- 
ally below down in the list of a compotitive.-. 
examination in which stored, knowledge alone 
has been requisite. There is a certain advantage . 
to he gain^;. by storing tlie mind with facts, 
and some 'people imagine that ; a . knowledge 
of these facts indicates an educated an'd strong 
mind. It, however, merely proves that the mind . 
has been stored ; it does not prove it to have been 
strengthened. We may know what Gsesar did 
under certain conditions ; how Alfred the Great ■ 
oi'ganised his ;polioe so that he could hang bracelets 
of value on signposts without fearing that high- 
waymen. would steal them ; and a multitude, of ; 
otlior similar facts may have been stored in our 
minds ; but any quantity of such stores would not ; 
.enable an individual to solve the psresent Irish 
difficulty, _ imloss . he could find in the past an - 
exactly : similar case which had been treated sue- ; 
cessfully by some particular system. 

It is even now considered that by malting a 
hoy pass through - a long course of mathematics , 
or , classics, and then testing his aequbed know- 
ledge by an examination, we adopt the best 
method of -obtaining the. /greatest : brain-power. 
We may derive an advantage, supposing mathe- 
matics or classics arc requisite in the future career 
of the hoy; hut as a test of brain-power and 
perseverance, we would much sooner select the 
hoy.'vtho could the: most rapidly and .most oertamly 
solve a three-move chess problem. And if mathe- 
matics are not requbed in the future career of 
a hoy, it would he equally as unisasqnahle tp 
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^devote throe yearS; to the sohition of chesa pro- 
blemSj: as it is to derote a like period to the 
Bolution of the higher branches of mathematics. 
In both mBtanceSj the nieiital exercise is supposed 
to be for the purpose of strengthening the mind, 
and the chess problems are certainly as efficient 
as the mathematical. It is not nnnsnal to find 
a profound piathematioian who is particularly, 
dull in all other subjects, and -ivlio fails to compre-. 
bend any simple truth which cannot be presented 
to him in a mathematical form ; and as there are 
a, multitude of truths which cannot he treated 
mathematically, a mere mathematician has but 
a limited orbit. 

A chess-player, again, or a solver of chess pro- 
blems, has always to deal with pieces of a constant 
value; thus, the knight, bishop, pawn, &o., are 
of constant values, so that Hs ooinhinations are 
not so very varied. A whist-player, however, 
has in each hand not only ca,rd8 which vary in 
value according to what is trump, hut during the 
piny of the hand, the cards themselves vary in. 
value ; thiis, a ten may, after one round of a 
suit, become the best card in that suit. Braiu- 
power independent of stored knowledge is there- 
fore more called into action by a game of whist 
than it; is by mathematics, chess, or classics; con- 
sequently, whilst mathematicians and classical 
scholars may he found in multitudes, a .really 
first-class whist-player, is a rarity ; and if we 
required an accurate test of relative brain-power. 
We shotild be far more lilcely to obtain correct 
results by an examination in whist, than we 
should by an examination in mathematics. In 
the latter, ■ cramming might supply the place of 
intelligence ; in the former, no amount of cram- 
ming could guard against one-tenth, of the con- 
ditions. ' A first-rate mathematician may on other 
isuhjects he stupid ; a first-class whist-player is 
•rtoely rf ever stupid on original matters requiring 
judgment. : 


and his adversary held a necessarily poor 
hand. 

In the great battle of life, these conditious 
are perpetually interfering with thd results: to he 
derived from the relative value of brain-power, 
and are so numerous as to have iin ; extensive 
influence.. Eor /example, a niaii possessing igreat 
brain-power has succeeded in attaining an bmcial 
jDOsition of eminence. He selects a nmohew : or 
paiiionlar friend to be his assistant We/ have 
competed with this assistant in various things,' 
and there is no doubt as to Ms inferioiity. , Time: 
goes on, and this assistant succeeds to the post 
of his relative merely from what may he called 
departmental claims, and he is ea: q^cio supposed 
to he possessed of the talents and knowledge 
which appertain to his post. Our opinion, : if 
opposed to that of the official, mil " by:, the 
superficial: outsiders be considered valueless j yet 
ours may be correct, and that of our opponent 
erroneous. It is by such means that , very feeble 
men. often occupy official scientific positions to 
which they are by no means entitled in conse- 
quence of their intelligence. ; 

When such an event occurs, an immense 
amovmt of damage is done to the cause of truth 
and real science, because the individual thus 
raised by personal interest to the. po.sition' of a 
sciontifle judge or referee, too often fails to judge 
of a question on its merits, and condemns it if 
it be not in accordance with routine. A . question 
thus disposed of, is very difficult to again bring 
into notice without prejudice. Thei-e is no doirbt 
that even among the so-termed educated people, 
the majority possess only stored minds, and are 
incapable, consequently, of reasoning on. any 
problem, other ..than . ny bringing to bear on 
it their stock of knowledge, whioh probably, 
granting the problem is original, will not apply. 


A verylarge amofint of the elements of success by means of facts with which they are acquainted, 
consists in , the advantages with which an indi- though a simple law of geometry is able to prove 
vidual may , start in llCe, and over which he the fact. 

himself may have, no control. The case of The average occupations of young men require 
Smith iaiid Brown nlready referred to may, serve nothing more than stored minds and powers, of 
to illustrate this fact. When conclusions are observation' consequently, our competitive -ex- 
arrived at , relative to hereditary genius, these aminations serve to some extent to : bring to the 
advantages may be considered. The son of a front, such qualifications. But it is not; among 
judge becomes a judge, and, we may claim heredi- such that we obtain our discoverers, inventors, 
tary. genius as the cause. : We Should, however, he great statesmen, or good generals, .^hes mere 
scarcely justified .:in : assuming hereditary genius routine man will almost invariably _bHl|g ahl'Bit 
because the son of, a general officer became' this a disaster when he has novel oonditicmai to d|il 

t enoral’s aide-de-camp. A general officer with with ; and as a rule, the routine yo.dtli®|0mes , out 
ve thousand efficient troops gains a: complete best at an examination. ■Si I-' ■» 

victory over fifteen thousand, indifferently armed At tho present time, we^Iia'''e apparently _no 
savages, and, he is lookednpon as . a hero, accurate test by which tq^jmeasure _ihe relative 
Another general with a like number of men is brain-power of individuals. Ooinpetitiveiexamina- 
defeated by an army of ten thousand well-armed tions cannot do bo, for the xflasous that we have 
but tmaoldier-like-looking, men, and he is re- stated. Success in life is, agmn, dependent on so 
garded as a failure ; and yet of the two, the many influences quite outside of the’ mdividiial, 
defeated army may have possessed the better that this success is no test. The-aocumnlation 
general. In order,., "^liTOfore, to judge of tho of money — ^that is, 'getting iioh’T-4i3 too often 
relative powers of two individuals, we must take but the results of sdnslmess and cruel bargains, 
into consideration all the advantages or diffi- and cannot ,bs, invariably accepted as a proof of 
cnlties with which each starts in life, or in any brain-power. 

undertaking. : The, relative success is hy ,,:ho ' . -.Gonsideting , these facts, ,_therefore, , it, , appeps 
means tho only criterion from: which to judge lhat,|nst::'.'a3 :,intelleGt is inyiaible, so the relative 
of capacity, any more than it ’ .would he correct powms, of intellect is umneasurable ; : and . instead 
to judge of the capacity of two whist-players, of forming hasty conclusions as to the relative 
when one, held four by honours and six trumps, powers of two men, from the results ,of examina?*. 
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tiona, we may perceive that hy such iueane we 
may be selecting those only who, under, certain 
conditions, have succeeded in Storing their minds 
with the facts required for that exaininatiou. 


A. STOES OF a'HE PEIMUOSE WAT. 


and Gerard Lrrmby lost. After the one great 
outburst of grief, Gerard took things quietly, 
so 1. , very quietly, that those who knew him 
thought it dangerous.; The wedding-party at 
Lum% , Hall broke, as may be easdy imagined, 
into; most admired, disorder, and took its devious 
way i homeward in much astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and; sympathy. 

; From the time , of her, first coming to the 
county) Constance had been unable to secure 
the fevourable verdict of the feminine ;popula- 
•tiotiii :lt would be perhaps too cheap a satire 
to say that she outsiione them all, and to find 
in , that the sole reason for her unpopularity. 
She was not prouder than other women ; hut 
..somehow she looked proud, and her beautiful 
face and figure wore a seeming ; of hahglitiness 
which was quite an accident of a-speet, and had 
nothing to do with her nature, . The ladies, then, 
went away ■with a very dreadful impression of 
her. The graver scandals her elopement might 
have caused were set at rest by the arrival of 
a message from her husband. ,Val had started 
with a .special license in Ms pocket, and they 
had been married the day after tlteir flight; not 
at Swansea, but at a little village on tlie coast 
where, he bad a friend who was a clergyman. 
cMv^ - hundred pounds seems an , absurdly large 
auip to have olTered ' as a bribe to Constance’s 
■ ..hut the fact was , that Constance; had 
fiatiy, refused to move without her, and Mary’s 
•obstmacy -had driven Yal almost to his wits’ 
endiS And he .was so eager, that, to secure his. 
purp ose; - - ten . times , the sum would have seemed 
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good for tlie Yriter of tile Hne. ; ^ Go on,’ lie said, 
coldly, wlien he had ;piit back Ms pocket-book 
with the eiivelopa in it. Hiram told the story 
as . we know it. 

‘Is there a gentleman in your case too?’ asked 
Gerard. ‘ Are we in the same boat, Search ?’ 

.‘ I : don’t like his way of talcin’ it at all,’ .said 
Hiram to himself, returning no audible answer 
to that cynical inquiry. ‘ It looks misohaevous.’ . 

‘‘ If there should prove to he a gentleman in 
your case, what shaU you do, Search ?’ asked 
Gerard. 

Hiram liked his tone and manner, less than 
ever. ‘I shall let him slide,’ he said, ‘and I 
shall think my.self well out of a had bargain.’ 

‘I shan’t let him slide. Search,’ said Gerard, 
very very softly. He had a hand on Hiram’s 
arm, and gripped it so that he made him wince. 
There was not another word spoken between 
them ; and Gerard, though Hiram saw him 
several times reading the line on the frayed 
envelope, never recurred to the subject. 

It need scarcely he said that the names of 
the runaways were never spoken in his pres- 
ence, or that in spite of that fact they were much 
talked of. Many a time the sound of Gerard’s 
solid step hushed the tallc of his mother and 
Milly ; but the young fellow’s stony face never 
..gave a . sigh that : he knew the theme of their 
converse, Many ahd many an unspeakable pang 
Ms loyal heart suffered, hut after the one outburst 
hef hid' everything. There was imich to trouble 
his mother in thoao hard days; hut she took 
everything as women doj with that sublime and 
quiescent neroiem which is the best of their many 
virtues. ' A good wife and mother — how shall 
she be praised? Not — though the wise man of old 
80 praised her — that she seeketh wool and flax 
and worketh willingly with her hands, and, like 
the . merchant’s ships, hringeth her food from 
afar ; hut yet as the wls'e man praised her, that 
the heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
heiy and that her children have a right to arise 
and. call her blessed. Though she feared for 
Gerard, in the unnatural calm he bore, she was 
yet not without pride in him. He was a man, 
this baby she had nursed. Oh, quaint and sweet 
and .pitiful! she remembered— she saw — the 
infant fdmost every time she looked at the 
man, and had just such a tenderness for him 
now iis she had when she nursed Mm, and no 
less a , desire to protect and defend him. It 
was one of the poor soul’s griefs that she could, 
protect and: defend him no longer. Mothers 
suffer in that way. And yet she was proud 
that : her : son bore his grief manfully, and 
stood tinder Sale’s heaviest inflictions m this 
rockJike calm, that would not move till riven. 
Amongst her : • griefs was one: which. 1: must 
needs indicate ; hut I leave it with an in- 
dication and no more. Srom the time of Con- 
stance’s, ilightj Gerard refused. to set foot ill a 
church, or : to i; sit : at that decent ordinance of. 
family wtirsMp. ::wMoh! .had Mways; formed one 
of. the household; ways. :In other matters, he. 
did with a certain heaviness , and solidity of 
manner, as though : it were . a taslq what he had 
once done gracefully and naturally. : Ha was 
much. alonSj riding solitary over the moors and 
about the: coast. He Irked to : have Hiram.with 
him at times ; hut he very rarely spoke to liim. 


The gaunt Yankee could ride : as well as4ie could 
do ■ anytMng . else, and he used to hang a little 
behind his master, mounted on a nervous iiniclniig 
thorpnghhred, ruling him with lialf-unconsoioiis 
slrilful liand, whilst he kept his eyes for the most 
part fixed on the figure ahead of Mm. ; The 
whole countryside became familiar with. Gerard,; 
.fWiiig lonely, or paired with Hiram ; and : the: 
general sympathy was loud on his sidej and. deep 
in its condemnation of Val Strange. 

And how. from purpling moors, and fields 
yellowing to . the siclde, and a sky of English ' 
haze, let us get to the Mediterranean and join 
the wedded lovers. The sea is of that perfect . 
blue which only lives in its watens. Every slow- 
heaving wave that fall's against the vessel’s side 
looks ; hollowed from some transcendent liquid 
jewel— the colour of the sapphire is shallow by 
the side of it — ^and every time the crest tumbles 
over, it shakes and breaks into diamonds. : The 
snnlight rains do'wn a million little arrowy pointa 
of light upon the waters. There is, land on 
each side, if those purple oloud-Ulce I'antaaies 
that seem to rise and fall at such vast distances 
are really of the , earth Olid earthy. 

Val and Constance are lolling near each other 
on the deck, in cane-chairs, sheltered from the 
sun-god’s too savage courtship of the sea. by a ’ 
canvas a'wning. 

‘You are sad, Val,’ said Gonstance,: looking 
up from her hook. 

‘Not L’ said Yal, brightening a little, and with- 
dra'wing his eyes from some dreamland in which, 
to judge by his looks, he had seen iinpleasent 
things, ‘l^y should I be sad!’ His looks 
caressed her as he turned to her. . 

'‘ Who . knows ! ’ she said, , and lay hack silent 
for a while. ' 

‘Yon are not Sad, ai's.you?’ he asked after 
a pause. 

‘No,’ she answered with a ghost of a smile. 
‘Why should I be .sad?’ 

‘Like a good wife,’ said Val, ^ you base your 
reasoning on mine.’ 

She smiled faintly in answer, and again they 
were silent. But in real truth they were both, 
sad, and there was a reason for their sadness. If 
a man sins, however sweetly, he is pretty sure to: 
suffer for it ; and now Val’s own scorn was master 
of him, and in proportion to the very virtues left 
in him, he suffered. : He was never altogether;, 
free of Gerald’s face, and the acousations it;.had' 
power to bring against him. A ::dull man :sins :, 
with comparative impunity. , .Anv.imagihative' 
man, who has a heart to feel his own imaghiations; 
suffers out of all proportion, and :is. yet. justly 
served, inasmuch as he . has sinned more deejoly, 
haiung . the more virtue in him :_to: :sia; againatj,., 
and .seeing . beforehand: whither he isLoufid.: :> Ana . . 
so Val and Constance, having sacrificed So much, 
in order to be happy, were unhappy aftfefi all 
Alas, it was always so. Of what avail ban it 
he to preach, a sermon here? There is no royal 
road;. to . happiness, along -wMch no;pains shall he ' 
endured. , 

Gonstance arosef .and : looked over the little 
vessefis side at the sparkling waters ; and after 
a while, Val joined her. 

‘This is oil very wonderfully beautiful,’ .she. , 
said, 'with a little wave of her. white- hand. : ; 
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was clotliecl in qJoudoiu's wHicl^^ were past all 
speecli, and a.11 : the fiery solemn. , regalities of 
colour in tlie sky were imaged in tka keaving 
sea upon a million kroken mirrors. From form 
to form, from tone to tone, from gradxml okanga 
. to ckange, tke glory Stole downward into gloom, 
till kere and tkere, amid, tke shadowed wrack of 
skyey gallery and tower, a clear star shimmered, 
and the day was ; dead, and night unrolled her own 
calm panorama. Now there were voices in the 
waves, and : murmurs in the air, and mystery and 
darkness were , abroad. : The sacl-hearted wedded 
lovers paced together on the deck, until the moon 
arose, to build a new city in the olonds, with 
many a long-drawn parapet and frowning battle- 
ment. There are hours when every mood of 
Nature’s suits the soul, and these were of them. 
Val and Constance paused, hidden by the little 
deck-house from the man who held the wheel, 
They were all alone, and all the world to oaoh 
other, but they embraced with tears, and cheek 
touched cheek coldly. There was a cry in the 
heart of each— <mj/ fault ! 

‘You know I love you,’ he miirmured with 
melancholy tenderness. ‘ How can I make you 
happy?’ 

, ‘ There is hut one way,’ she answered, clinging 
to him. ‘ Let me see you happy ! ’ , 

Sad embraces followed. The prescription was one 
he had no power to fulfil, and they both knew it. :, 
It was at Corfu that they first received English 
letters. There was one from Roginald to val,. 
which said simply; ‘Sia — My opinion of your 
conduct is probably of^ iittlo value to you, thoimh 
you do, me the honour to solicit it, and to offer 
what seems intended as a defence of your own 
prooeeclings. Perhaps, however, I shall indicate 
it cleai’ly enough if I express my desire, to. hear 
no more of you.— I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Resinald JolIjY.’ This stung the recipient a 
little, but not much. A kinder farewell would 
have been bitterer to liim, for he was one of’ 
those men who horden at reproof, . but melt at 
pardon. There was a letter for Constance from 
her father, in which lie, from a heart mctapho- 
rioally bleeding and broken, tinite forgave her. 
He would rejoice, he said, to welcome her hack 
again to that torn and shattered organ, and was 
at present living ^ irt Paris, where , he would be 
delighted at any time: to see her. The emotional 
gymnastics of this epistle had no effect upon the 
reader, She handed it to her husband, who, not 
being even yet so, depressed that, all humour, was 
dull to him, , cliiioklea : above it with a half-hollow 
enjoyment. But Aunt Lneretia ; wrote a letter, 
which bore upon its pages , the mai'ks of : tears, 
and, in, it, with many, cruel npbraidings,; she itold 


■ ‘ Yes,’ Yal assented. : . 

‘What is that splendid jewel out there she 
asked. ‘I suppose when we come nearer, we 
shall find it a mare rocky island. What is it 
called?’ 

‘ I don’t know, darling,’ said Val drearily. 

■ ‘Qet out your sailing-maps,’ she said, striving 
■ to occupy his thoughts, ‘and let us find. the names 
’ of the places we are passing.’ 

Val obeyed her ; and having descended to the 
cabin, returned with a roll of charts, laid them 
on a table, had a brief talk with li is saUing- 
luaster, and having discovered the position of 
the yacht; began to name the islands here and 
there. Constance with forced animation stood 
over him and assisted in the search. He looked 
up suddenly, and their eyes met. Val dropped 
hra gaze and walked to the, side again ; and os 
: Constance bent above the charts, a tear feU. upon 
ihein; She could not please, she could not .soothe 
Mm; she had no power to exorcise this demon 
.of regret;,- She deft the deck and went below ; 
and Val having hung a whiLe over the rail, turned 
and missed her. He began to fold up the charts, 
and.: saw the great starred tear-drop on one of 
them, and Ms heart fell lower and lower. 'Some- 
:What sullenly, he , lit a cigar and meed to and 
fro upon the deck. He loved her wmi his whole 
. heart ; tliere was nothing he would not do to 
: make her happy, if he could bid see his way to 
it, -He was sure of her love : in turn, and yet they 
were both moody, both unhappy. 

The French cynic proclaimed' that two things 
were essential to happiness--a hard heart and a 
good digestion. Though I should be inclined to 
widen the list a little, I do not think . I should 
quarrel with the essentials. A hard heart is' a 
great help to personal comfort. If you canpass’a 
sliivering beggar in a snow-storm and feel your 
owii: broadcloth no reproach to yon, that is in its 
way a gain. Perhaps — human nature is pen'-erse 
— perhaps you would rather he without the gain, 
though not, in spite of pity, without the broad- 
cloth. TMa life is but a twisted skein for a man 
s'fwitka conscience. With . a hard heai't, great ■ gift, ; 
‘ you may push through the thin fllamental knots. 
. almost;, without an effort. If : they. are. mode of 
: hutaan : nerves, the nerves are; not yours. : What 
resolute creature, : bent on .happiness, can he 
stopped.upon his way by cobwebs? 

Blit here were .. two : people : of more: ■ than 
common tenderness, and they suffered. The very 
narrowness of the . life which, in. the double 
egotism of their love, they sought to live, added 
:to, their miseries,, and made ennui and .regret 
inevitable. It would have been wiser to have, 
looked for a ref uge : in society than , in this loneli-: 
. mess:; but though both of them knew this; neither 
of them altogether cared to say it. 

In a while, little Mary came on deck to .tell: 
thor,:: master that . dinner was laid in the cabin ;: 
.and he descended. Fish and flesh of the 
'daintiest, fruits, and wines of famous vintage; 
and. love at the table too, with manly grace and 
ij&aflnins beauty, and yet no :joy in anytMng, 



Yal obeyed Iier injunction, and felt the ating 
of it before he had gone far. ‘She waa right,’ 
he said, standing -vvith drooping head, with the, 
letter at his feet, and his hands depending nerve- 
lessly over it. ‘It was my doing, and the punish- 
ment , belongs to, both of us.’: I'rom that hour 
the unhappy wedded pair had no power to 
,i.omfbrt or console each other. ' They went on 
to Constantinople in a wretched reservGj broken 
hy bickerings which ended, in reconciliations^ 
hut always left the breach between them a little 
wider. : At One of the Pera hotels, Constance 
met friends of hei’s, who received her with great: 
cordiality, and with them she and Yal crossed 
'over to Cairo. The rainy season came on, and 
Yal gave the party yacht-room, and carried them 
to ' Naples, where they proposed to winter. The 
yacht hung in the bay, aiid for a brief month 
or two Constance threw herself into the pleasures 
of society, and was acknowledged the reigning 
beauty of the place. Yal took to short absences, 
Uttle regretted on either side ; and at last with 
simple coldness, outwardly, though with the frost 
of downright despair in their hearts, they parted 
at Christnias-tmie, and Yal sailed alone up the 
gloomy Adriatic to Yenice, and left it disgusted 
m eight-and-forty hours, and sailed back to the 
Mediterranean, and everywhere carried his broken 
hopes and liis remorses with him. 

About the: bmr of January, Gerard whs on a 
visit, .when,, some people unknown to him, and 
knowing nothing of his story, came to stay in 
the same house with him. One of them told the 
tale of Mr Strange’s curious desertion of Ms 
charming -wife. Mrs Strange was fascinating all 
the world of Naples, and Mr Strange was yachting 
about alone — at that time of year too, and was 
it not extraordinary ? 

‘Hiram,’ said Gerard that evening, ‘I shall 
want you to come with me to London to- 
morrow.’ , 

Hiram; quietly .assented, and began to get things 
ready for the journey. ‘ 

‘If that man’s come back again,’ said the 
watchful body-guard, looking at his master’s 
face,. ‘I shall ha.'''6 to keep a pretty sharp look-out 
to hold.yon, but of misoliief. I’ve got my score 
against .Yalentihe , Strange, Esquire; but I ain’t 
; goin’; to see' you hanged for him, mister. Not 
if I dog you luce a shadder If , . 


EEGOLLEOTIONS OE AN ANGLO-INDIAN 
GHAPLAIKb: 

Oim readers need hardly he ashamed if they 
are . not well i acquainted with the existence and 
.•whereabouts .of, Bangalore, for hot every intelli- 
gent Briton is SO: geographically enlightened. On 
my return home, I took up my abode at a certain 
watering-place, and . of course : one of my first 
duties was to appiisa my Mends abroad of my 
safe arrivaL . Accordingly, I wrote a letter, and 
carried it to the post-oITiae, , where I inquired 
the price of the postage " to Bangalore. The 
official looked at me, dumfounded, and speedily; 
reduced me to a similar condition wheu he made 
the Scotch reply : ;‘:BangalorB;! ; YW^ is it? Is 
it dn the. West Indies or the East? ^ I had not.' 
been many montlia in the .oounfry when J found 


that . this .. post-office bfficial •was not the only 
one who had a hazy idea as. to the, whereabouts 
ofEangalore. ' ; 

WeU, then. Bangalore is a large city in 
Southern India, with two hundred .: thousand 
inhahitapts, situated about two : hundred' . miles :. 
inland from Madras, the European capital of 
the Mysore country, a large ; military cantoimiejit, 
and. one of the most beautiful and delightful 
stations in all India. Sir Walter Scott speaks ; 
of it as ‘Bangalore the strong, the happy, the 
holy city;’ and . here. I cannot help paying, a 
tribute to the genius of the great novelist. In 
the Surgeon’s Daughter, the plot of which is laid, 
in India, he describes the country, over which 
he carries Ms heroine and her deliverer, stretching 
from Madras to Seringapatam, as minutely and 
accurately as if he had himself traversed the 
whole route, and looked down feom its heights 
upon every plateau and every city. It was my 
good fortune some years ago to live, in Banga- 
lore, .pnd I have some reooUeotions that may 
be not uninteresting, connected with this Indiaix 
city. ' ' -'.’'y- 

War gives , dreadful' prominence to localities. 
A little town remains burled for centoies iu 
peace and obscurity, until a great battle is fought 
near it ; and then its naineis echoed to the ends 
of the earth, and it henceforth finds a place , 
on the pages of history. Who ever heard of 
Sadowa until a few years ago, when the Austrian 
forces were crushed beneath its walls ; pnd not 
many jieople knew anything about Sedan until 
the bugle sounding from its ramparts proclaimed 
to the astonished world that the French Emperor 
and, his army had surrendered. And even the 
•wretched kraals of Zululand were made famous 
throv^h the surgings of war, disaster, and vic- 
tory. Tints it was that war made -the names . 
and places of the Mysore country very familiar , 
to om- ■ grandfathers, as the spot where our 
great Wellington -was then winning his : first 
laurels. For thirty years and more we ,: -waged 
■war Jigainst . Hyder Ali and Tqjpoo SaihijV. and , 
although at last •victory was ours, and :. wa 
effectually destroyed that proud and . orael 
Moslem dynasty, it was not until after many 
hard-contested fights, and - not a few :hu!ta|liatkig ; 
reverses. 

One of these Mysore fortified cities, and the 
second in importance, -was Bangalore. It is 
situated about two miles distaut from the 
present • English chntbmnent. The Fort and 
pcttah -were stormed and taken by the English 
under Lord, OomwalHs in IfSl- A monument 
to the memory, of the fallen stands opposite to 
one of ■ the gates, and its inscription tells -us 
that Colonel Mborhouse and other gallant officers 
and soldife'fcE on the very spot at the ‘storm- 
ing of Bai^alore,’ The Fort still presents a 
very imposing appearance. With its deep morass 
and- massive ramparts, and innumerable turrets 
and loopholes, one would have imagined that 
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altliougli it could not stand against the monster 
guns of our day, yet it might have made: a. more 
stubborn resistance than it did, against the British, 
troops in those olden times; of a very imperfect 
artillery. But I suppose that fortune favoured 
the brave then, as . she does still. In this Fort 
•of Bangalore is one: of the famous palaces of 
Tippoo Saib, his favourite residence during the 
lifetime of his father. It is now veiy much in 
ruins, but even these still tell of the barhario 
splendour of the Moslem ruler. Here was 
euaoted the tragedy so graphically described by 
Sir Walter SoQtit in the work already alluded to, 
when the arch-traitor Scotchman was revealed 
by Hyder Ali and put to an instant cruel 
death. _ : 

In this connection, I was told the following 
. romantic , incident: by aii old general officer at 
Bangalore. Many years ago, a landed proprietor 
in: a midland county of Scotland, whom we shall 
call Stewart of: Stewartfield, was outlawed for 
. homicide, and disappeared from the country, 
leaving no clue to his whereabouts. Time rolled 
. on ; and tbere being stiU no tidings of the outlaw, 
■his estate was placed under jiidioial custody, for 
the benefit of his representatives. After the lapse 
of many : years, the property was claimed ny 
a near relative, who became proprietor, and 
who, in default of direct proof of the outlaw’s 
death, is said to have tendered, on affidavit, the 
following circumstantial evidence of it, as related 
■ by the late Colonel Campbell of the 74th Highi 
landers. 

: Whon Seringapatam was invested by the 
English forces in 1791, after the defeat of 'Tippoo 
Saib’s army at the battle of MaUaveUy, the Sultan 
sued for peace. Accordingly, a meeting of Com- 
misaioners was arranged to take place within a 
garden-house in the immediate vicinity of the 
fortress, to draw up a treaty. The Commissioners 
met ; and while their proceedings were being 
engrossed, Colonel Campbell, who was one of 
:: the: British Commissioners, sat intently gazing at 
the, Mohammedan Commissioner who sat oppo-. 

; site to : him at the table. At length he exclaimed 
half-aloud to Colonel Ediiigton, another Com- 
missioner ‘ If Stewart of Stewartfield is alive, 
that’s- the man ;l:, pointing at the same time to- 
his Mohammedan: w-d-cis. Although the remark 
must havs been heard by the Mohammedan Com- 
missioner, he made no: sign ; but on the hreakmg: 
:,up of: the: conference, and as Colonel (jampheU 
was leaving the Mom;, a voice whispered iu 
l|nglish from behiud him : ‘Don’t look: round, - 
or it may cost me my life ; but meet me aloue, ; 

. .outside the T— sedly-gate at midnight to-morrow.’ ^ 
; Notwithstanding the warning, Colonel GampbeR i 
: was startled by the occurrence, and involuntarily 
: looked a’ound, : and saw the game grave Moham- 
iimedan,: Commissioner, whom he had - suspected 
;'!,to;.be .Stewart of Stewartfield, moving off: in an 
i.upposite. direction.: Campbell kept, the tryst at 
lithe-: :Spot , named ; but tlie other party, whoever- 
he was, never appeared. Cautious inquiries were 
■SiSubtejuently instituted about the indi-ridual in 
duetlion; but nothing was elicited; nor was 
he: ^a)in seen or heard of by any of the British 
officers, to whom his features Lad pre-viously been 
famllitoi' rib yrag surmised that his eommunica- 
tioh :<ft|h4bq'®ngllah officer iu his own tongue 


had been Overheard, and that probably lie had 
i- been assassinated as a traitor— the fate he antici- 
pated. 

. Not once, bUii .several times have I seen a 
Scptchma-n inadvertently revealing himself under 
-the,, garb of a Tm-kt A few years ago, a vener- 
able Mussulman was to be seen daily in the cool 
of the evening taking hisr pplitary Arive along 
the sea-beach at Madras in Hs palauquin carriage. 
Cf course he was looked upon as a genuine son 
of the Prophet, until one day he was tmcen aback, 
as many people are, by the exorbitant demand 
made upon him in a European shop for some 
European article. His indignant feelings laughed 
at his disguise, , and asserted their nationality 
in the strong Scotch expression: ‘Gude save us; 
it’s no worth a, bawbee!’ When on iny way 
home, and when bn board a small Turkish 
steamer in the Bay of Alexandria, we were 
having our luggage passed by two Turkish 
custom officers. I scanned the featiu'ea of one 
of them, and ventured to say to my Mend Major 

F , standing beside me : ‘ If I were a betting- 

man, I would stake something upon that. Turlc 
being a Scotchman.’ The official heard me ; and 
with a oxmning leer, he turned to his companion, 
and evidently: for my satisfaction, addressed him 
in the broadest Aberdonian dialect. 

I must now return to the Fort of Bangalore, 
for it can teU us another old-world story, not 
uninteresting to Scotchmen. In an inner coiu't 
of Tippoo’s palace is a deep well, overshadowed 
by a large tidip-tree. It is now dry, and the ■ 
d-weUing-place of creeping things ; but it was 
not so iu Tippoo’s days. From its depths were 
drawn up iu rich abundance the cooling waters ; 
and the beasts of burden that were told off to 
this duty were the English prisoners. There, 
to: the amusement of the ladies of Tippoo’s harem, 
as they looked down from their iron-baiTed 
window, the captive English, officers were wont 
to trudge up and down the incline, as they alter- 
nately pulled up the full and let down the empty 
bucket. Among those officers, for many weary 
months, was to be seen the burly figure of young 
Sir David Baird. And not far from this well, 
in one of the deep dark gateways, is the cell 
where Sir David and his, fellow-prisoners were 
for a time immured. When I looked into its 
dreary gloom, I remembered the caustic exclama- 
tion of Sir David’s mother, when the news reached 
Scotland of her sotes capture. Eeferriug to the 
method in which prisoners were chained together, 
.and to. her son’s well-known irascible temper,: 
■she exclaimed; ‘God pity the lad that’s tied 
to our Da-vie 1’ -■ 

, - It is pleasant to remember how kindly and - 
mercifully this same noble, albeit fiery Scotchman 
afterwards behaved, when -victory was his, . to - 
those very Mohammedan princes, :,who: for four 
years had : subjected : him to cruelty in: their, 
dungeons at Bangalore and Seringapatam. At: 
seven o’clock on- the morning of the 3d: : of : May 
1799, Colonel Wellealoy, who bad attacked the 
latter place, reported that the breach in the .walls , 
was practicable.: A storming-party^ composed of 
upwards of four thousand men, divided into two 
columns, : were .instructed, after : entering the 
breach, to file to the right tind left along the top-, 
of the rampoi’t. The command was intrusted to 
Sir David Baird, who bad been neatly four years 
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iiniiuired as :a captive in tlie gloomy duiigoons 
of that fortress wMch he iVas mow about to enter 
as a oong^iieror. On ; the following mornmg, 
the troops destined for the assault were got into 
the trenches; and at the hour' of noon they 
rushed into the breach and took Seringapatam 
bv storm in : an incredibly ' short space of time. 
Tippbo Sultan, pierced with four wounds, was 
found, dead under a dark gateway of the fortress, 
where his flight had been stopped by a detacli-' 
; ment of the twelfth regiment, t 

Major Allan was sent to inform the persons 
within the palace that if they surrendered imme- 
' diately, their lives should he seemed. He after- 
wards oondnoted the princes to the presence of 
General Baird, who had himself experienced the 
cruelty of their father. His mind, too, had been 
inflamed by a report, just then received, that 
Tippoo had mm’dered all the Europeans made 
prisoners- during the siege. He was, however, 
sensibly affected by the sight of the prihoea ; and 
Ms gallantry on the assault was not more con- 
spicuous than the moderation and humanity 
which he on this occasion displayed. He received 
, the princes with every mai'k of regard ; repeatedly 
assured them, that no violence or insult should 
be offered to them, and he gave them in charge 
of: two officers to conduct them to headquarters 
in were escorted by a European 

guard, and the troops -w'ere ordered to pay them 
the compliment of presenting arms; as they passed. 
Everywhere -within and about the palace, e-vddence 
met the eye or ear of the depraved and sanguinary 
tastes of Tippoo. His name meant ‘ tiger ; ’ he 
called his soldiers his tigers of war ; and the tigers 
of the Indian jungles were his pets, and often _Ms 
executioners ; for the attendant that offended him, 
or the prisoner that was brought into his presence, 
•was not, nnfcequently turned into a barred room 
or large oagej where the savage animals were let 
loose uppn him. Near the door of Ms treasury, 
an enormous tiger was found chained. There were 
other tigers in the , edifice, and so numerous as to 
give some trouble to Colonel Wellesley. 

The history and character of the son of Hyder 
were in a manner told, by the bai'btu’ous hig toy 
invented; for his aihusement, which was formd in 
Ms palace, and:,,wM6h may now be seen in the 
library of the East India House, London. This 
rude automaton is a tiger, killing and about to 
devour a European, who Hea , prostrate under the 
savage beast. : Miere ::is :Hkewise. palace of 

the Bajah of Mysore another automaton fimire of 
a tigeiy dife-size, so: set on sprmgs, : that Tippoo 
could make: it leap and light on the person of 
any unsuspecting visitor, who of course imagined 
that he was assailed by a living tiger, to the great 
merriment of , the monarch. , As evidences stiH 
extant:of the, wild cruelty of this Sultan,. I may 
mention that at Nundidroeg, a fortified hlU. near; 
to Bangalore, there is a huge projecting rock, five 
hundred feet above the: undeflying valley, which 
is called :‘ Tippoo’a -Drop, ’ as over it he was: wont 
to, hurl his prisoners ; and ::in the dungeons of 
the fortress, which are naturally-formad, oaves, are 
stiH to be traced, engraven: :on : the rock, as, by 
rusty nails, the names of English and Scotch 
soldiers. 

Looking out from the ramparts of the Bangalore 
Eort, we get an excellent view of the old city, 
with “ its lo-wj flat-roofed houses and,: its narro-w 


sfreets, with innumerable palm-trees, who.se stems 
rise lip tall, slender, branchless, untU, from their 
towering tops hang doivn their gracefid foliage 
and clustering fruits. The principal street of the 
pettaili ov to-wn stretches Aom the , Eort gate, and 
is about a mile in length. , During early, mornmg, 
and after tlie heat of the clay is V, gone, this 
street is. as. crowded as the; Trbhgate of Glasgow. 
To be sure, it . is. not so -svide, nor are its houses 
on both sides so imposing, but yet .it is a very busy 
scene, fnU of ^eat iuterest, and not de-Void of 
the picturesque,: It is peculiarly Eastern ; and 
perliaps its aspect to-day is little different from 
wbat it was centuries ago, long before the name 
and rule of England were known in India. Eor 
Bangalore .was an old city, even when it was 
surrendered to Hyder AH by tlie native prince, 
who bad not the power to resist the might of 
the usurper. And under the wise and judicious 
rule of Hyder, Bangalore increased in importance 
and wealth, and attained a pre-eminence in . the 
manufacture of sUks and carpetings. 

Of course, when war broke out it had its evil 
days ; its very riches made it the coveted prey to 
needy friend and plundering foe. , Wken Tippoo 
Saib wanted money-— -and it is to be feared that 
was. not : a rare occurrence — he did not, as our, 
ChanceUor does, increase the Income Tax, Cr make 
us pay for the luxury of handHng a gun or keeping, 
a dog ; that -was altogether too slow a process: 
for Tippoo. He wanted money, and forthwith 
money must be bad. The demand admitterl of 
no delay ; so, in his extremity he was wont to 
surround , the city of Bangalore -with his ti’oopg, 
and holding over the inhabitants the threat of 
instant plimdei’ing, he so fleeced them, that the, 
very women were obliged to part with their most 
trifling ornaments.; , But luckily, Tippoo Saib was., 
slain, and the Company reigned in his stead ; 
and under the hitters peaceful and benign rule,. • 
Bangalore Very soph arose -from , the dust, put off 
ha" sackcloth and ashes, and once more dotbed 
herself with prosperity and riches. 

: Bahgaioro. is- now a more thriving and more: 
important city than ever it was, and its inhabi- 
tants form a large, industrious, and on the whole 
wealthy: community. The most important articles 
of inanufacture are silks, cloths, a,nd oaipots ; 
for the production of aH of which Bangalore has 
eamed a -wide reputation throughout India. Thus,: 
under British rule, and stimulated, by Biitish- 
enterprise, this Indian city is ,flo®!(|^S!ip:g.“::,:And: 
yet so strangely perverse is hijmaa#3?ife^*|ttci'e 
are to be found not a fewjn Jhose'tSM®^t 
Hindus who sigh for the 
do not hesitate to say to ns: ‘AH very -iycIVpanilS,:' 
hut oh, give us hack om' old Raj ! ’ It ,is difficult 
to make the Hindus grateful :to :ua,.and it .is almost,:: 
an impossibiHty to make them love us. There 
is a breach that cannot easily be spanned between 
the conquerors and the conquered, botiveen the 
wMte-faeed strangers and the dork natives of the 
soil. We are ^ving'to them, almost -without 
money and ,TMl3iont price, the splendid tropMes 
of onr scientific research ; we are making them 
the sharers of our commercial enter]irise and 
wealth ; we are educating them in our best and 
purest fcno-wledge; and yet I feel, and every 
AngloMndian feds, that s tliare ds a : mighty chasm 
between the Hindu mind and oitrsj betweeu: tlieir: 
.syMpathies - and om's. StiH, we will not despair. 
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There are evidences , of a day of better tilings ; 
and prejudiees, bigotries, social barriers are being 
gradually beaten down by adtaneing. intelli- 
j: gencQ. ' 




MY NEW E El END. . 

IN FOtm OHAPrERS.^CHATTEB H. 

AcTisra ^ upon our friend’s advice, and overborne 
perhaps by Hs energy, we told Lizzie to ask tlxe 
applicant into tbe room in wMob we were seated, 
wliioh, bad as it was, was by far tbe most present- 
able part of tbe bouse. Tbe stranger was! beard 
descending the stairs slowly, and apparently with 
caution ; then be presented himself at tbe open 
door, and, in obedience to my invitation, entered 
and took a seat. He looked round slowly upon 
us, and then, fixing a large double eyeglass upon 
bis nose, looked again. He was a stout man, 
apparently about sixty years of age, for bis hair 
was gray, bis whiskers quite white, and thougb 
at one time be'must .bave ueon of powerful frame, 
he -was now evidently somewhat feeble,, as we 
eould judge- by tlxe manner in which be seated 
sbimserf and groaned slightly as he did so. 

. id : am sorry to intrude upon you, at this ' time 
of the evening, madam,’ be began ; . ‘but I 
noticed tbe. bid in your window a few days ago, 
when I was in this neigbbourbood. As I must 
reside somewhere in this vicinity,. I sliould have 
called eaz'lier I bixt I was not quite certain that 
an old friend could not aooommodate me. . I find 
now that he cannot do so, so have ventured to 
trouble you at this unusual hour.’ 

‘Abl I, am afraid, sir, that an unfortunate 
change has put it out of my power to offer you 
suitable apartments,’ I replied. ‘To be frank, sir, 
I have now not enough ,f iirnitoe for myself, 
instead of being able to spare any for my lodgers.’ 
While I had been speaking, the old gentleman 
; had: dropped his eyeglass, and now, ere replying, 
he felt about for it in a helpless way, which would 
haw®- been laughable if it had not . been somewhat 
pilafttli to'O; : ' Adjusting it to his eyes again, lie 
looked at us for a moment, then said: ‘I don’t 
want , fx^ I ought to have 

explained tbat: at: first, :I have not long come 
: . home., from -abroad ; and my only daughter, with 
, whom: :I: have , been staying, has now gone with 
her husband to: .’Australia; leaving .me . a Utiie 
;furnitnre, in : ease . I. like to keep on tl|(: house. 
But I don’t like it; it .won’t: fsuit me at aUv. "T 
want a . quiet lodging with ai ffimad family; wWe 
I can furnish iny . two roams, jt- taking my meals 
by myself, or , with the family, ■ as I please. , :! 
-am. a quiet .person,. I think; rather an invalid, 

, but no-:, trouble:; and I am -willing to-pay:you 
rent, -for .my , rooms, andx thirty shillinga & Week 
for ,:my:bo,ard.’ ::: , His eyeglass ::tumblGd down once 
-more, : and while he was fumbling for it— for he 
-did: -not: seem able to do anytliiug without it—, 
iSoate . nudged, .me . with his elbow, and gave a 
knowing wink.— ‘I thought it best to explain 
that I cannot afford very high terms, madam,’ 
eontinued the old gentleman, ^dressing my wife, 
*’in( order toi sake discussion. I have made a 
m£W,0.' of two other addresses which may suit, 
but sKoidd pkbfer to close without further trouble, 
aS)’'btdi:itati'u|xyitlid; I do not care about muehi 
worfy. There is, lay ,card, , He handed to Mr ^ 

-r zg - fcAr -'- U ' A - ' — — — 


.Seate, who sat nearest to him, a card, from wliielx 
the latter read aloud;: ‘Mr: Daniel Chelps,’ .and 
.then passed it to me. 

‘Mr Chelps,’: exclaimed Seate, as if struck 
with a sudden thought, ‘alloxv me to offer you 
some refreshment.’ Sir Chelps, turniug his head 
a little towards him, said : ‘ VTill you please to 
speak a trifle louder, sir ? : I am: uiifortunately 
a little hard of hearing.’ . 

: Seate loiidly : repeated his invitation ; it: was 
easier for him to speak loudly than in a subdued 
key. 

‘No, sir — no, .sir!’ returned the other with 
a. sad smile. ‘You have brandy there, I think, 
aiid the : doctors Won’t aUow me to touch any- 
thing but sherry.’ 

‘Then, it’s just the thing!’ cried Soate; ‘for 
tlxis is sherry, and the best you’ll find within 
live miles from this place, I ’ll bet.’ 

The old gentleman sipped the wine, smacked 
his lips approvingly, and said : ‘And now,; Sir, 
we wiU proceed to business. — I do not see, 
madam, that the miafortime to which Mr 
Matley has alluded need make axiy difference 
in my plans. I am an old jiian, as you see, 
and merely want to be comfortable. I want, as 
I have said, to live , where 1 can either mix 
with the fainily, or shut my, self up in , my 
own room, just as I please. I shall give ho 
trouble; and though I cannot afford more than 
I said, my money is safe. I want to settle my 
plans to-night ; and I must honestly own, that 
from some little information which I obtained 
in 'niy first inquiries, a week or so back, I 
should prefer to conie here: to anywhere else 
I have neai’d of, believing I should be .hiore 
comfortable.’ 

Finding him stUl wUling to go on with the 
negotiations, I at once declared my anxiety to 
obtain a tenant, and although he asked a few 
questions, Mr Chelps made 'no difiiculties, and 
it was arranged that he’ should take., up his 
quarters with us on the following day. The 
effect of the sherry upon Ixim was to open 
out his heart; for he, grew ..so loquacious 
and discursive, that witlx very little encourage- 
ment he would have told us all about his 
married daughter who had gone to Australia; 
about the late Mrs Chelps, on whose worth ha 
dilated, and to whose memory he wiped his eyes 
and would, I believe, have furiiisbad us with : 
complete biographies: of every relative lie had: 
ever possessed. We got rid of him chiefly, 
through the tact of Mr Seate, who declared: ho . 
was going to the street through which ran the 
omnibus the old gentleman wished to catch, and 
he: offered his company, : which the other very 


ea^rly .accepted. 


Chelps having no Mends in the vicinity 
whom ho cared about troubling in the matter, 
p.ve. Its the: name of . a firm somewhere :do-vvm: 
By the .Docks as referees. I say -‘somewhere 
dowm ;’ for I did not take the trouble, as I ought 
to have done, of gbing there to make the propet 
inquiries. He had done business with them, he 
said; and they had known him, at home and 
abroad, for., years. He: insisted: on - paying a- 
deposit; and while he was. settling this, with my 
wife, and slie was writing down the address of 
his , reference, which .waii -rather, a : tedious affair, 
as Mr Ohelps’s memoiy for names and-- addresses 
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, did act appear to bo very good, Mr Scate seized 
tlie opportunity of saying a few words in an 
under-tone to me. 

‘This IS a lift!’ he said. ‘You have let 
your place, and let it well too, I consider, to an 
old fellow with no wife or relative to bother you 
or give trouble. Didn’t I tell you your luck 
' Would turn ? — and here it ’s turning like the tide.. 
Tell your good little wife to keep up her. spirits. 
I shall be round to-morrow night, and I expect 
to see my friends between this and then. I am 
sure to have something to tell you; and while 
you are waiting, if a five-pound note is of any 
service to you, it is ready at a moment’s notice.- — 
Coming, sir I — quite ready.’ This was in answer 
to Mr Chelps; and then the two left the room 
and the house together; Mr Scate turning at the 
last moment to favour us with a grin full of 
meaning. 

It may be guessed that Susan and I sat up for 
some little time taRiug over the strange and 
unexpected events of the night ; of our good for- 
tune in securing such a lodger ; and what a good 
thing, too, it was that he had not come a few days 
earlier, when he would .have been subject to all 
the annoyance and turmoil of the sale. We coirld 
manage now, poor Susan thought, especially if I 
could contrive to obtain sbine employment, which. 
I seemed likely tb do through tire disinterested' 
kindness of Mr Scate. This latter recollection of 
course started another subject of conversation, 
and we ' could hardly , say enough in praise of 
Mm. Tet it was plain we had each a secret 
but very real dislike to the man, which we 
sought to smother by oontinual laudation of 
him. It would have been ungrateful in the 
highest degree to utter a word which could reflect 
anything but praise of him — so we did not say 
it,; but we found out that each thought unfavour- 
ably of him all the same. 

■fl'^ell, the morning came ; and punctually at 
the time he had ' named, came Mr Chelps also, 
closely followed hy^ a small van-load of furniture. 

, We were pleased to see that tMs furniture was 
all in good condition; was, in fact, almost or. 

f uite new, sc bright and shining was everything. 

le explained, on our remarking upon this, that 
his mari'ied. daughter who had gone to Australia, 
had furnished some rooms entirely for him, just 
before she knew she was going, and that her 
: departure was very siidden. , He was as chatty 
as before, having a nice .sympathising way, which 
won very 'much upon Susan, who was greatly 
taken with him. ^ 

: The deposit he. had left in my wife’s ■ hands had 
enahled TiS :. to purchase one or two neceBsities, 
and even luxuries ; and : in .the evening, Mr 
Chelps joined us ' at- tea, - and was . so oheeriul in 
his convensation, and: SO: full of queer little anec- 
!' dotes, that he .quite led U3:::away from our own: 
troubles, until: he brought them, back by asking, 
but in a very: nice . way -too, what I thought of 
doing in the .future. I told him that so far as 
my own resources and influence were concerned, 
.1 'had little prospect of doing any good, but that 
a friend— -ah entirely new. friend, 'indeed — Mr 
Scate, the gentleman whom he hod seen on the 
.previous evening, had; most .generously, most- 
unexpectedly come forward, and had almost ob- 
.. taincd the promise of a situation for me. ■ As :m 
duty bound, Sxxsan and I here broke into praise 


of Mr Scate, and told how he had been an entire 
stranger, . and how he was the only one who 
showed anything like a kindly feeling towards us. 

While I was talldng, and while Susan was 
talking, Mr Chelps listened with great intentness ; 
but it was difficult to avoid a smile when I :saw 
him. put up. his double eyeglass, us though he 
listened with it ; and .then, when it fell off, as 
it -was continually doing, the helpless -vvay in 
■nrliich he would grope about for it, was more 
comical still. We raised our voices at first when 
. speaking to him ; . but he told ixa there was no 
occasion , for this with us, as, when 'persons .spoke 
clearly and distinetly, he eonld hear them much 
better than he. eonld those who bawled at him. 
He was very much interested in our account of 
Mr Scate, in whom he declared he hod taken an 
interest at first sight. 

Very soon after this, the latter’s, loud knock 
was heard ; and then Mr Scate was immediately 
shown in. Mr Chelps roise as he entered, and 
after a veiw friendly bow to the visitor, : said 
to us ; ‘ I shall be down again in a few minutes, 
Mr Matley, when, if you -will :illow me, I will 
sit for .half-amhour and have a chat with Mr 
Scate and yourselves.’ Of course we all said we 
should be much pleased if he woixld join us, 
Mr Scate pirohahly being the most emphatic of 
the three ; and the old gentleman toddled slowly 
np-staics. . ! 

Scoite listened to his retreating footsteps with 
a knowing look, until he Was satisfied Mr Chelps 
was out of hearing; then turning to ns with 
the grin and wink so customary with him; said: 
‘You’ve got the old boy, all right then? — You 
will always recolleot, Mrs .Matley, that I said 
at the first moment “he would do.”’ My wife 
assured Mm she should , always remember this ; 
and then Mr Scate proposed that we should sit 
down aud talk business. 

He at once said he had seen the friends from 
whom he hoped, so much, and that they were 
quite willing to engage me, so that I might expect 
to hear from' them in a fexv days. If I . did join 
them, I: should find it somewhat better than 
drudging on in a miserable office as clerk.. His 
Mends did not go in miioh , for clerks — no, no ; 
that was not their game. On hearing this, .1 
naturally inquired in what ‘ their game,’, as he. 
styled it, consisted; but although he launched 
out into copious praise of their liberality,’! and 
admiration of their extensive transactions, Tcnuld- 
not imferstand .what kind, of business !, they 
canied on, or what partiouhn ^nation :I Was . 
likely to fill Yet kept on talking -'-about 
the iltm, and congratulating me upon my good 
fortune in securing a position wifli . .them, nnd 
glancing at the -eonfidence : they, repoB,ed, in Mm,: 
as shown by. their aototing' a stranger on Ina 
recommendation, until I heard Mr Ohelps’s slow 
lumbering step approaching. 

I called Ms attention, to this, and said that 
we perhaps had' better go up-stairs itito the 
parlour, dismantled as it .was, for a short time, 
in'ordex that we might for a few minutes more 
speak untjateruptsclly. Scats reflected for an 
instant, then- exclaimed : ‘0 no. Never miml 
the old fellow! I shan't say anything that I 
don’t -srant'him to hear. I shan’t let hun kuo-w 
too mueli, believe me. Besides, ha is rather 
good fun,' and I lilre to watch him. — ^Hush ! here 
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lie is. Ha! Mr Clielps,! lie cried, -witli; an man not to go any furtlier Avith Ha inquiries 
iissiimption of the heartiest good-felloweliip, as at present, until lie knew wlietlier there would 
the old aentleman entered the room, ‘how are he. any chance of Ms money being used. But 
you how?’ Ohelps by this time was in no mood to he put 

Mr Chelps, as he came in, answered, the salur off or evaded, and he determined to have their 
tation frankly; and then Mr Scate proceeded to names, if only to ivish success to the venture, 
repeat the information he. had just given to m . ‘ Bimner, Wreggs, and Carrowhle, that’s them,’ 
While Mr Scate Avas telliiig all this to Mr. Ohelps, said Mr Scate at last ; and then he ivent on to 
my wife left us, to superintend Lizzie in her explain that the time .. named by Mr Ohelps 
domestic operations. ' was the ino,st anspioions ha could po.ssibly have 

Mr Ohelps’s mind still ran on my affairs; and chosen for his money to he accepted, and this 
as the evening wore on, he plied Mr Scate with being the case, he would not lose, a day in 
veiy direct questions, aucli as I much, wislied to breakmg. the niatter to his firm. . 

ask, but lacked the courage to do, Mr Scate was This so delighted Mr Chelps, that he insisted 
at first ns vague with him as he had been with me ; upon oiir haviiig_ a friendly glass of .something 
but under the pressure of the old gentleman’s re- hot, whioh was hninecliately sent for, niidaotii- 
peated inquiries, he eventually explained that his ally proposed to sing a_ song, on condition that 
friends were: ‘generah agents and miscellaneous Jlr Scate worth! help in the chorus. This the 
merehahts,’ who bought and sold air kinds of Latter imltesitatingly promised to do _; and Mr 
goods: for all markets, home and foreign. Any- Ohelps began Jify Pretty Jane, and sang it through, 
thing, anywhere, they would buy if it were while ■ Mr Scate repented the last piart of each 
cheap and saleable; and would sell at the verse in conjunction with him, as a chorus! 
smallest profit to do business quickly. That, Anything more awful in the way . of singing 
their husiness being rather peciifiar, they pre- I never heard ; I should think iiuthmg more 
ferred to conduct it by agents on whom they awful ever was beard. Then, after a little more 
COiiia rely—' Shoh as our friend here, Mr discussion of business matters, Mr Scate left, 
Maticy,’ ha said — ‘to having a central office, as with many nsholce of the hand from Mr Ohelps, 
hther merchants did. They always bought , for and protestations of the warmest friendship on 
ready-lnoney, which gave them a command of both sides. 

the market, so far as needy venders were con- I think! have said that Mr Ohelps’a converaa- 
cerned, so that they could often obtain goods tion was on this evening more than usually 
at much less than the co.si of production. TMs cheerful and interesting ; hut directly Mr Scate 
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February -24 and May 12, anotlier enterprising 
section of tbe colonists had turned their atteiition 
to tea-cultivation. The Auckland Acclimatisation 
Society had engaged a practical tea-grower to 
experiment, with the gratifying result, that ‘the 
tea brewed from . the leaves was tasted by con- 
, iiois.seurs and; pronounced rafreshing and of fairly 
good quality.’ Referring to::silk, : tbe same autho- 
rity says : ‘Sericulture is certain to prove a pro-. 
, fitable pursuit if maoMnory is ever introduced to 
utilise the raw silk. The climate is aiiitahle for 
rearing the worms,, while the white ninlberry- 
trea grows luxuriantly. Many thousand silk- 
worms are , reared annually in Auckland for mere 
pleasure, and if the pursuit were made profitable. 


an extensive industiy would soon spring up ; but 
at present there is no market for, the disposal of 
the cocoons. There cannot therefore he any 
doubt about the success of Berionlture.’ 


ispoaal of 
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So far, apparently, the good seed sown hy this 
and other journals has taken root in New 
Zealand ; although the colonists, unfortunately, 
have evidently missed: or overlooked the vital 
point formerly so strenuously dwelt upon, of 
lessening or spreading the expense of lahonr hy 
conduotmg the two industries together on the 
same farm, by much the same set -of workpeople, 
and tinder : the same, chief : management. On this 
all-iinportant feature, another paper, the New 
Zealand Times . of January 12, prints the views 
.of a correspondent with Indian experience, who 
saj'S : ‘In the Kangra 'Valley, the silk season 
haiipens, jiist at the tea-planter’s slack time,, and 
therefore silk-rearing may he undertaken without 
clashing -with the interests of the tea-plantations, 
and nught indeed help these, hy keeping the 
laTioiir together. Add to these two considerations 
this other, that tea, as a rule, requires sliadej and 
that the mulberry does the tea underneath it no 
harm; and we have a combination which ought 
to rendet the; spread of cultivation for silk-rearing 
as rapid as it iS'profltabla’ 

Probably as , interesting and auspicious eiroiim- 
stances as any which have occurred in support of 
this advocacy have arisen from the greatly im- 
proved .attitude :an:d bearing, of the Maoris since 
their troublesome agitators were shut up in prison 
a few months ago. it appears that the New 
..Zealand Premier, in the course, , of a recent pro- 
vincial tour, stopped at Ohiiiimutu, Where the 
-.Maoris were assembled in large numbers, and 
then’ leaders addressed him for two hours on tile 
subject of their educational, reqiiii'ements. They 
wished -the estahlishment of smiools where their 
hoys might he tauglit European trades, Another 
most ; pleasing ; .reminiscence, the ' significance of 
which Can hardly- he. overrated, : was: the receipt, 
,afo^ Weeks .ago, by the writer, Of a : letter from 
:a . Maori chief, the Hon. Hone; MpK 
M.P, ,: Some little time ago, tfie. details, of the 
enterprise in question had , been,: ; sfiht , to;; this 
native, gentleman, :'with: the view of :elicitiaig , ah 
: expression , of opinion.- His reply conveyed asstir-, 
anoes of his .gratification at the efforts .being made' 
-to prcanbte the . establishment: of tea, Sillcj' andi the 
;;Other subsidiary industries, in his native xirdvihce 
,,qf; Anokland ; he referred to the growing ,, habits 
of ; diligence he had oliscrved anibng; liis, eouritry-.- 
men, and their, aptitude to learn . Whatever .' they- 
:Aught.:'be: taught ; , and expressed.; his ;;dee,ire :;,t^^ 
.ttid aiid; assist, the proposed undertaking: :,ia:- every 


way. That the recognition and inlluenee of 
Mr Tawhai should react with the happiest effect 
upon the other Maoris in Auckland tyill seem 
liighly probable, when it is mentioiied that his 
speech on .September 6, 1881, in the . House of 
Beprewntatives, at the discussion of ;t'he ;Repre- 
sentation Bill, Was pronounced by the Dunedin 
Morning Herabt to be .‘ one of the most vigorous 
and oharacteristio ever given by a Maori member 
of parliament.’ 

Old colonists settled in this country :scaroely 
need to he reminded, and our readers Anil feel 
pleased^ to learn, that, it was the father of Mr 
Tawhai, in conjimction with another native of 
rank, who, on a ^ critical occasion during oiir 
New Zealand military tronble.s, assisted the 
British army , hy collecting six hundred of their 
followers, and at their omi expense armed, 
ammunitioned, clothed, fed, and even paid the 
men, and successfully inarched them against 
the rebels. Living in more peaceful times, 
when the tongue and pen have partially blunted 
the sword, the loyalty of the father has been 
inherited by the son;; and it wiR not be sur- 
prising _ if this iinpo.rtant ally shonld speedily 
nave it in his power to do more for the promotion 
of tea and silk culture in New Zealand than all 
the 'other influences which have hitherto -been 
invoked. 


CONNUBIAL TRIBULATION. 

‘Ven you’re a married man, Samivel,’ says Mr 
'Wedler to his son Sara, ‘you’ll understand a good 
many things as you don’t Understand noW;; hut 
yether it ’s vorth while going tlirougli so iriuoh to 
learn so little, as the cliarity-hoy said ven he got 
to the end of the alphabet, is a, matter o’ taste, 
r rayther think it isn’t.’ It is somewhat sad to . 
find a ; philosopher of: the senior Mr ,'Weller’a 
profundity mndervalning in this way the teach- : 
iiigs of experience. That matrimony is a: great 
teacher, no reasonable man will attempt to 
dispute. Wq have it on the authority; of a 
widower who was tlirice married, that liis first, 
wife cured his romance, the second, taught him 
humility, and the third made him a philosopher. 
Another veteran believes that five or six years 
of married life will often reduce a naturally; 
irascible man to so angelic a condition ■that - 
it would hardly be safe to trust. Mm,;; With - a 
pair of wings. A third declares- that It: requires 
the experience: : of a husband -and -father -.who 
coldly” walks through ..- the- small-hours with : -a-, 
crying baby, wliBa the mother inquires at 
half-hour intervals v/hy he can’t keep it quiet, 
before a man, can -bring himselfti to look forward 
hopefully and-, cheerfully to another and a better 
world. , , ^ . 

The wisert 'policy, ' when yon have caught a 
tartar, is to'‘iaafce the best of a had bargain, and 
if ,you ,ca&*t get.the upper hand, do as Old Mother 
Hubhaed di-d when she found the , cupboard empty- 
■-i-‘ accept the inevitable -with -calm steadfastness.’ 
It-- may : even- he politic , to dissemble a - little, and 
pretend ■ you rather -enjoy it - than -otherwise, , 
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foi? aomfort oi consolatioa. They will only laugh 
at you. Take warning from the unfortunate 
young man who, every time lie met the father; 
of his wife, oomplained to him of the ugly temper 
and disposition of. Ids daughter.. At last, upon: 
one odcasion, the old gentleman, hecoining weary 
of the grumhling of his son-in-law, exclaimed : 
‘Bon me right, sir ; she is an impertinent jade ; 
and if I hear any more complaints of Lot, I will 
disinherit her.’ 

Equdly vain was the appeal for sympathy which 
another unfortunate Benedick made not long ago— 
this time to the public at large. He svas a citizen 
of : Birmingham, and he , wrote to a local piaper 
in hitter resentment against the modern rage for 
higher education in women. Twenty years ago, 
he said, he had married, a paragon of intellectual 
excellence. The lady had ‘done wonders in Mgh 
editcation,’ and considered herself equal to any 
‘in high art,’ But she iiad not condescended to 
make herself acquainted with such mean matters 
as , -the prices of provisions and the ordering of a 
household. , As for paying a visit to . the kitchen, 
she would as soon think of herself ordering the 
meat from that uneesthetic emporium the hutoher’s 
shop. The result of all this, wailed the wretched 
husband,' was that ‘so far as comfort goes, I might 
just as well have been sold for a caual hoat-horse ; 
for while I am congratulated on the gem I possess, 
1 am made sensible of the burden it involves.’' 
Of course this remarkable letter was everywhere 
regarded as a highly entertaining production, 

, and was made the sport of facetious piaragraphists 
aU, over the country. 

A good deal of matrimonial tribulation was 
hrought to light in the last census returns. 
Several , husbands . returned their wives as the 
hfeads of the families, and one described himself 
, as an idiot for having married his literal Letter- 
half. ‘Married, and I ’m heartily sorry for it,’ 
was returned in two oases ; a'ud in quite a number 
of instances ‘Temper’ was entered under the head 
mf itrfomities,: opposite the name of the wife. 
Confessions of tins sort, besides being, as We have 
already hinted, somewhat indiscreet, are often 
also decidedly supererogatory, for, conjugal dissen- 
sions. Mice murder, will out, and that sometimes 
ini the most provoking and untimely manner. 
Tolre an ■ iUustratictil. At a recent faaliionahle 
, wedding, after the departure of the happy pair, 
.a dear little girl, whose papa and mamma were 
iamong the guests, asked, rvith a chrLd’s innocent 
ihsiquisitiveneas r. ‘ Why do they throw, things at 
itheiifpretty: M the carriage?’ ■ ‘For luck, 
:v:d&e,’:replied one of the bridesmaids. , ' ‘And why,’ 

S ain asked the child, ‘doesn’t she throw them 
‘Oh/ said the young; lady,; ‘that would 
,‘be rude.’ ‘Ho, it wouldn’t,’ persisted the dear 
jiEttJe, thing, to the delight of her doting parents 
vfho'stood by : ‘madoes.’ 

A||Chmm.'bial Mckeringa would often prove ex- 
' WlieW amusnm to a disiutoresied spectator. In 
'J.. Smimm- Lectures, Douglas ; Jerrold 

haSi*j^^nte4'''ua -with some very entertaining 

many, sweet (?). and 


cretfon the better part of valour, and sought 
refuge in the arms of soothing slumber; hut 
all men are not of such unheroic mould or 
docile :f)emperament, and do not allow their wives 
to have it all their own way, without at least 
an: oocnsional protest. ‘ Do yoxr pretend to have 
as good a, judgment as 1 have?’ .said an enraged 
wifo to her husband. ‘Well, no,’ he replied deli- 
heratively ; ‘ our choice of partners for life, shows 
that my judginent is not to he compared with 
yours.’ 

Iii. matters of controvmy, however, the woman 
Usually has the best of it. A witty old author 
advises men to avoid . arguments with ladies, 
because in spimiing yams among siUcs and satins, 
a man is sure to be worsted and twisted ; and 
when a man is worsted and twisted, he may con- 
sider himself wound up. The above retort might 
be matched by a dozen others culled 'ftom. domestic 
controversy, in which the #bm£in has; come off 
triumphant. ‘Eeally, my dear,’ said a: friend 
of ours to his better-half, ‘you have sadly disap-, 
■pointed me. I once considered you a jewel of 
a, woman ; but you 've turned out only a bit of 
matrimonial paste.’ ‘ Then, my love,’ was the 
reply, ‘console yoimself with the idea that p;iato 
is very adhesive, and in this case will stick to 
yon as long as you live.’ ‘See here,’ said a fault- 
finding husband; ‘we must have things arranged 
in this house so that we shall know where evoryr 
thing is kept.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ sweetly 
answered his wife; ‘and lot us begin with your 
late hours, my love. I should dearly love to 
know where they are kept’ Ho let tilings run 
on as usual. It is not often, however, that one 
comes across such a crusliing retort as that which 
a Sheffield hushand received from his wife the 
other day, through the medium of tlie public 
press. He advertised in one of the local joumals 

that he, Thomas A , would no longer bo 

answerable for the debts incurred , by his wife, 
who seems to have been a truly amiable creature, 
if one. may judge from the advertisement which 
she published next day in reply ; ‘ This is to 
notify that I, Elizabeth A — am able to pay 
all my own debts, now that I have got shut of 
Tommy.’ 

Some husbands would he obliged to confess, if 
they told the plain unvarnished truth, that when 
they led their wives to the altar, their leader- 
ship came , to an end, ,‘Your future husband 
seems very exacting : he , has been atipnia'ting 
for. all sorts of things,’ said a mother to her 
daii^hter,, who was on, the point of being married. 
‘hfeveiMuind, mamma, said tho iaifectionate mrl, 
who was already dressed for the wedding ; ‘theso 
are: his last wishes’ This is a complete reversal 
of the rule laid down by the old couplet: : , 

, . Mim, love thywife ; thy Imsband, wife, obsy. 

■Wires are owr boait ; iva should bo hea(i:alway. : ' 

In many in8tance.s, the state of the ease is rather 
something hfce the following : ; ' If 1 ’m not home 
from, the, party to-night by ten o’clock,’ says the 
husband to his better and bigger half, ‘don’t wait 
for me.’ ‘That I won’t,’ repBes the lady signifi- 
cantly ; ‘I won’t wait, hub I ’ll come for yeftt.* He 
is, home at ten precisely, ’ ' 
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THE EAYIHE. 


Matrimonial dissension now and again culmi- 
nates in tlie fliglit of one or otlier of the contend- 
ing parties. A frenchman, living in Louisiana, 
amused Ms neiglibours by telling them how, 
when his wife deserted him in this way, he got 
her hack without further trouble, ‘ Did I run 
after her and heg her to come back ? ’ he dramati- 
cally asked. ^3 no ; I did not run after hp. I 
zhust publish in 7.e papaire zat I have drawn 
fifty tonsand dollaire: in. ze lottery, and she 
viis back much quicker as no time.’ Thera may 
even he some hushands, however, who would 
rather encourage than seek to combat or deprecate 
such a determination on the part of their wives. 
An ancient epigram tells ns of ‘ a .scholar newly 
entered marriage life,’ who, ‘following his study, 
did offend his wife.’ The lady bittmdy comp)kins 
that her lord should love hi.s books mop than her 
society, and wishes she could he transformed into 
a book such as he loved to read. 

liusband (quqth she), what book’s form should I take? 

Marry (said lie], ’twera best an almanake, 

The reason wherefora 1 do wish iliee so 

Is, every year we have a iioSv, you Imow. 

The green-eyed monster is responsihlo for miieli 
conjugal misery ; and jealousy, as everybody 
laiows, is often at fault, iinding constant proof of 
its suspicions in ' the , most innocent circnm- 
stahces. : Here is; an amusing case in point. A 
French lady: who Was jealous of her husband, 
deternuhed to wateh his movements. One day, 
when he told her: he was going to VersaiDes, she 
followed him, keeping him in sight until she 
.missed hiiu in a passage leading to the railway 
station. Looking about her for a few minutes, 
she saw a , man coming oxit of a glove-shop 
with a rather overdressed lady. Blinded with rage 
and jealousy, she fancied it was her husband, 
and without, pausing for a moment to consider, 
bounced suddeidy : up to liim and gave him three 
dr four stinging boxes on the ear. The instant 
the gentleman turned roirnd, she discovered her 
mistake, and at the same moment caught sight 
of her :htiBband, who had merely called at a 
tohaocomst’s, ami: was now crossing the street. 
There was nothing for it but to iaint in the arms 
of the gehtlenian sjie ' had attacked ; while the 
other lady rnoVed awiiy, to avoid a scene. The 
stranger, astonished , to find an unknown lady in 
his arms, toas further startled by a gentleman 
.seiAna him by the hollar and demanding to: know 
:'What lie meant by embracing that lady.. ‘Wliy, 
sir, she boxed my ears, and then fainted,’ exclaimed 
the innocent viotimr ‘She is my wife,’ shouted 
the angry hitsband, ‘ and would never have struck 
you : without good cause,’ Worse than : ahgiy 
words would , probably have followed, had iipt 
the oarrse of the whole misunderstanding recovered 
sufficiently to explain how it had all happened; 

Why is there so much connubial tribulation 
in the world? Many reasons: might Ae BtatecL 
Dean Swift says, the reason why so few raaiTiages 
are happy is because : young ladies spend, . their 
time in making nets, not in making cages. : :But , it 
is manifestly absurd and tin&ir to saddle all the 
blame upon the wive.s in .this way. George Eliot 
tells us that marriage must be a relation either 
of sympathy or of conquest j and it is undoubtedly 
true,, that much of the matrimonial discoi'd , that 
:exists: arises from the mutual struggle for Bupp-,: 


i macy. They go to church and say ‘ I will,’ and 
then, perhaps on the way home, one or other says 
‘ I won’t,’ and that begins it. Some one has said 
that conjugal affection largely depends on mutual 
: confidence. A friend of ours quoted tMs senti- 
ment tile other day in the smoking-room, and 
added that ho made it a rule to tell his wife 
everything, that happened, and in this way they 
avoided any misunderstanding. ‘Well, air,’ re- 
marked another gentleman present, not to he 
outdone in generositj’-, ‘you are not so open and 
fnink as I am, foi’ I tell my wife a good many 
things that never happen.’ ‘Oh!’ exclaimed a 
third, ‘ I am under no necessity to keep my 
i ndfe informed regarding my affairs. She can find 
out five times a.s much as I Imow myself without 
the least trouble.’ 

As good an .account of the matter as any is 
that of Max Adeler. ‘The secret of conjugal 
felicity,’ he says, ‘i.s contained in this formula : 
demonstrative affection and self-sacriflco. A man 
should not only love his wife dearly, but he should 
tcU lier lie loves her, and tell her very often, 
and each should be willing to yield, not once 
or twice, but: constantly, and as a practice, to 
'the other. ... Selflslmess, my dear, crushes out 
love; and mo.st of the couples who are living 
without affection for each other, with cold and 
dead hearts, with a.shes where there should be 
a bright and holy flame, have destroyed them- 
i selves by caring too much for themselves, and too 
I little for each other.’ 


THE RATINE. 

A HUNTINa E.’a'ERIEN’CK IN INDIA. 

The following adventure happened whilst : a 
friend and I were staying at the pretty village 
of S— — famouB for its pictures and temples. 
The; village lies as it were in a dent of the liilis, 
for ,;they rise pu ; all sides far above it, and are 
intersected with numerous rocky ravines, infested 
Avith tigers, panthens, &c. , In the wildest and 
steepest of tliese, that ran down between the hills 
close to the village, a tiger had talcen up his 
quarters, and proivling forth at night, used to 
kill and carry off the cattle of the viUagera 
When Av-o inquired if any brave .shikaree ever 
attempted to shoot it, aa^b Avere told that it -was 
a sacred tiger, being protected by Oamaqkiia, the 
presiding goddess of the largest temple of the 
village ; and that it Avas preferable: to sufl'er -the 
losses caused by its ravages,.; than to commit the 
impiety of attempting to kill it, for some terrible 
calamity Avould be certain to happen to its 
slayer. 

My Mend and I thought differently ; so 
when, next morning, we ware informed of a I'rcsh 
dejiredation that the animal had enmmittod the 
qireAdouB.' idghtj we determined ; to .attempt ‘ its 
destruction.- Guided by some of the natives, we 
Avent to see tho - oarcasa of the bullock, Avhich the 
tiger had dragged . into . this very ravinoi , Close 
by the carcase there Avere some trees, and wo 
quickly, made:' ow arrangements. . ■ We ereoted a 
.stoong:.;^tfo3im--iic£illad .by^ , to 
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and on this, the foHow- 


— in a neighhoui’ing tree 
ing eTening, my friend and I took up our quarters, 
patiently awaiting the tiger’s' appearance. As. we 
thought it useless for both of us to keep awake, 
we arranged that I should watch tiU. midnight, , 
and my friend from then till dawn. . ji 

Dirrihg iriy watch, hothiitgpcourrqd.;. The. only, vt 
objects I. saw : were the waying hranches of oi 
neighbouring trees,.and the gleam of the fireflies m 
as they flashed through those sliadows. The re 
only ; sounds I heard were the clang of the Si 
cymbals and the beat of tom-toms, that rose yi 
from the yalley below as a procession of villagers pi 
proceeded to the temple of their goddess, to tl 
beseech from her the boon of rain. Now . the di 
howls of - the : worshippers, gtow less, as the be 
chanted charm of them j)riost arises; and now, m 
under its strange powers, the cries of the fanatics In 
cease, while : the iiotes of the tom-tom throb cj 
pulse-lilce ,iu the beat of its rhythm. Now _ 
. the song peases below, and its last notes have 
echoed and died in the distant clefts of neigh- 
bouring valleys ;. and then the only sound.s heard 
are the cries of the jackal and. the screech of 
soma night-bird. 

Towards: , midnight, the breeze lightens, then 
dies away ; then gradually, through this midnight if 
. calm, a sense of dim terror steals over, me, and I 
. shiver in the chill of an indefinable , dread. . . 

. . Midnight has long pas, sad, When I awake my 
companion, and then, after a pull at the flask, I 
. settle myself for a nap, I hardly seem to . have 
closed ihy eyes, when I am aroused by the grip 
of my friend,. On my asking what he saw, he 
said that he felt unaccountably oppressed and 
nervous ; and ha expressed a wisli for me to keep 
watch along with hun, : I agreed at once. As we 
sit waiting, I feel my feet are getting benumbed, 
and ill: spite of all my efforts, I caimot bring 
back the circulation. The sensation of deadii&ss 
^ is also affecting my legs,' My friend says he is 
suffering in the. same way.. Gradually my arms 
grow powerless, and I am unable to raise the gun 
vatmy side, and now even my neck stiffens. ARmy 
:: body, indeedi seems paralysed. At that moment, 
a crashing of sticks in the neighbouring bushes 
tells the; approach: of some animal. Louder the 
sound' growsj and presently the bushes part and 
the head of: the tiger is thrust forth, then his 
whole :bod:y, : and he proceeds to his unmolested 
repast. : with^ sound of oriuiching bones in 
my ears, a deadening sensation seizes my brain, 
and I become insensible.: 

When my friend and I recovered consciousness, 
we were being looked after in : the house of the 

headman of the village of S He told ns 

: that at daybreak a party of villagers had ascended 
: the. ravine, and: finding us insensible, had imme- : 
idiately:;: carried us to his house. And he ended 
by asking us whether we now believed in the .: 
.power ofthe goddess and in the invulnerability of 
her tiger. 

Before leaving the village, we revisited the 
ravine, and found our maclian rested upon two 
.EfitreeS: growing , close together, one of which, was of '. 
:.:sa!poisonQUs character. To the exhalations of this, 
‘•’tree,’ when the breeze died away, I limey we owe 
the, slate of coma that I have describe^ and the r: 
long 'subsequent illness, which prevented us from p, 
agau^ pRimptluf the .slaughter of the tiger. n 


THE GHiiMAOE. 


At mom or eve, -where’er ;I go, 

In crowded streets or breezy hill, , 

In summer rains or -winter snow, 

A -wistful Child-face haunts me still. 


■When all my life is out of tune. 

And sorrow spreads her cheerloss night, 
It breaks forth like a givoious moon, 

And gilds my gloomy clouds -with light. 


On the dull Inhours of the d.ay. 

A glory-beam it seems to pour ;. 
Forbids all wild thoughts -whon I pray, 
And make.s them purer than before. 


I kno-w not -when I saw the Face ; 

I wist not how or wlienoo it camo ; 
Whate’er the time, wlmte’er the place, 
It haunts and follows me the same. 


Was it a vision gave it birth, 

Or some chance memory that I keep ? 
Is it a habitant of earth, 

Or but a dream-ohild born of sloop ? 


I cannot paint its form in -n’Oi-d.s ; 

Its -wondrous grace I cannot sing, 
No more than can the April birds 
bay bare the mystery of spring. 


;I:foel that Face will never go 
As long as I draw living broatli ; 
'’ttwill be my guiding star below, 

: , And then. ’ twill beacon me in death. 


Perchance when I have crossed the stream, : i 
And stand upon tho holy bill, 

I’ll find ’twas tniar than a dream, 

ITliat dear Child-face,' which haunts me still. 

V. a. p. 


Aii Rights R<iservsU, 
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sidmesa, ; tie most skilled mirsinR.; and. above 
all, lie ^viU find in tbe Medical. Superiiiten- 
denfc, wlio is by necessity^ a scliolar and a gentle- 
man, one ever ready to inquire into and redress, 
if need be, Ms. complaints. ; . 

: Naturally, after the house in: which they^.live, 
the next: subject which attracts attention is the 
patients themselves. In the asylum of which I 
speak, they numbered about five hundred, of whom 
ratta more were women than men. .The cause 
of this preponderance of females over males is 
not far to seek, the forms of insanity from which 
men suffer bemg on the one hand more fatal, and 
on the other more transitory, than the fomi.9 of 
insanity from which women" suffer. The mental 
diseases of the latter are less dangerous to Hfe^ 
hut . more permanent and chronic ; the result 
being that . chronic female lunatics ahvays pre- 
ponderate over male ohrordo cases— that is to say, 
speaking generally, men either die or recover, 
while many women remain permanently insane. 

.Doctors, are not yet agreed as to a thoroughly 
good classification of the forms of insanity ; _ but 
people of unsound mind may be roughly divided 
into two- great classes — those who are depressed 
or : demented, and those who . are maniacal or 
. viotenti It is extraordinary how the idea obtains 
that ^patients who are confined in asylmns are 
nearly aU of the latter tj'pa— raving lunatics, of 
furious manner and action, dishevelled in dress 
and appearance. The truth is that the number 
of . such cases , in. asylums is exceedingly small — 
perhaps five per cent, of the whole and instead 
of the, casual visitor seeinpehowling, violent crea- 
tures oonfined behind gratings or in padded rooms, 
he sees numbers of people orderly in demeanour 
and dres.s, working, reacting, or employing thorn-, 
selves rationally in endless ways.. 

The reader may then, ask: ‘Why is it that 
people thus capable of oondiioting themselves with 
apparent propriety and self-respect, and who are 
able to occupy themselves usefuUy, are confined 
at ..all, deprived of their liberty, separated from 
their friends and the world'!’ To reply .to this, 
it .willi he necessary to cuter with more detail 
into a description of the patients. . 

Many who ,sit there so quietly, and apparently 
xaticinal : in ' conversation and demeanonr, are 
liable' to epilepfde fits,- wMch render the subject 
of these .fits , at times one of the most dangerous 
class of patients, some of the most atrocious Crimea 
known naving : been eommitted in the cpileptio 
state. A. father has been . known to . murder a 
whole household, or kill his wife, or burn his 
honse-^aots for which,, the. moment before or the 
moment after, he would; express the greatest horror 
and grief. Many such patients are aware when: 
these; fits come upon them, and earnestly express 
the .wish to be prevented from doing: what they 
have no earthly power to resist. The 'violence 
: of i i.thesa. ..patients exceeds . the violence exMbited 
in any other kind of ineanitj j their finw is blind ; 
end without any provocation, they will rush at 
the nepesb bystander and tear, bite, or attack 
'Mm with any implement or -weapon they can 
’ ;: :Dr;;: ;Sanfcey: records a case in which an 

.tk ;man .wmle- iu the . fields" digging was 
I' with a paroxysm, and, rushing blindly upon 
~,^..lA&siye..4patient near, . cut him: down :with 
we of a spade, inflicting frightful wounds, 
and % jibe spot. , 


Let ns now look at another and very numerous 
class of patients—namely, those labouring imder 
. fixed or transitory delusions. Some patients, 
although quite able to do easy honsowork — able, 
in fact, to perform, the duties of every-day life, 
and to occupy themselves or engage in games 
with apparent sanity and propriety — are, when 
questioned, found to labour under the mo.st 
oxtraorcliiiary fancies and ideas^ which to any 
one not accustomed to the insane, appear pre- 
posterous and incredible. There is no. end to 
the absurdity and variety of these perverted 
imaginations. A man will converse with you 
quite intelligently on the leadmg article of 
to-day’s newsp.iper, on the last budget, or 
railway stock, and then suddenly inform you 
that his head is made of brass, and that he 
has no inside — that it has been all burnt out; 
and no aruonnt of reasoning will convince this 
man to the contrary. Indeed, there is no more 
hopeless task than to attempt to convince an 
in.san6 person of the falsity of his delusions. He 
believes as firmly in the truth of them, as we 
do that we live ; Ms ideas are the concomitants 
of strange and altered feelings, which have a 
real existence ; and until these fancies pass away; 
they are not to he removed by demonstration or 
argument. Some patients, though in good cir- 
cumstances, will imagine that they are financi- 
ally ruined ; others, of the moat blameless lives, 
that they have committed sins for which there 
is no pardon, and that they are • eternally 
doomed. 

Delusions arc not, however, always of a 
gloomy iiatufe; on the contrary, in one . of the 
commonest and mo.st fatal forms of insanity, ex- 
alted delusions are the leading feature. There are 
patients exhibiting in countenance and manner 
a feeling of well-being, a conviction that they 
were never better in health, and never stronger, 
although hardly able to place food in their months 
on aecomit of increasing paralysis. Their ex- 
travagant notions know no bounds. One will 
tell xis that he is a king, a marquis, or a duke, 
nay, even at times the Almighty. At one time 
ho is possessed of nullion.s of . money and pro- 
perty ; at another, he is going . to pull down all 
London to-day, and rebuild it to-nioiTow. He 
invents -wonderM machines, which will make his 
fortune ; he discovers perpetual motion, or how to 
square the circle ; and imagines that he has been 
Senior Wrangler at Cambridge half-a-dozen times 
running, The asylum in which he lives; he 
imagines to he a regal abode ; and the other, 
patients, courtiers and nobles; and, ‘last scene 
of aQ;’ when strength is failing, and he can scarcely 
stand or raise his hand to his head, ho tolls ns 
that. he. can write his name on tlie ceiling with, 
a five-hundred poimd-weight hanging to his 
little finger. 

. .1 may in- this connection touch upon; a subject 
of., much . public interest— namely, the . suppoBed 
illegal detention of people in asylums; 
shut lip in, an asylum -when of sound mind, de- 
prived of liberty, and separated from the world, 
would certainly he, in spite of the comforts of 
modern asylum.s, a dreadful state of matters ; and; 
seeing the powers the law has placed in the hands; 
of medical men and magistrates, it is only natural 
that the public should now and again he ooncerned 
even as to the pos3ihiHlg*i.of ; SHch; an oociirrence. 
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of law, wliere tlie examining iDarrister may only 
liave . iacl one sliort interview ydth. tlie patient, 
and ..made np Inis mind tliat liis client was of 
sound mindi 

. The consideration of these points leads up to 
the .question; Supposing such a patient recover 
..his reason, is it not possible that,' as the law 
at . present . stands, our patient may ha un- 
necessarily ; detained, in iconfmenient, especially; 
if his. detention, he to the pecuniaiy interest of 
his custodian? I am quite .willing to -adhiit 
that, the Lixnacy Law, and, for the matter of 
that, any other law, is far from perfect | yet, bn 
the whole, ita .svorldng is most equitable and 
just. Some time ago, however, public opinion 
svas so strong on tTiis matter, that a special 
Committee of the House of OommonB was in- 
structed to . inquire into the question of illegal 
removal to or detention in asylunis.: This 
Committee sat for . six months ; and ascertained 
that for the last eighteen years oyer one hixn- 
dred and eighty-five thousand certificates had 
been issued,' and persons shut np upon these 
certificates ; yet they did not discover a single 
instance in which the patient had been . shut 
up without good and sufficient reason. Indeed, 
there is a reverse tendency in these latter years, 
namely, to let out asylum mtients on the first 
signs of their recovering. Tnis question is often 
fraught ndth extreme diffietdty and anxiety to 
the physician in responsible charge of such 
cases j and to illustrate my .meanuig, let me 
refer to the following sad case, whicli occurred 
recently. 

A young married man was removed to. and 
confined in an asylum on account of homicidal 
tendencies tmvarda his wife. After a ; short 
sqjmirn. in the — ~ Asylum, he showed signs 
of ' convaleseenoe, to the great delight of his 
relatives,: and: particularly his wife, who at once 
began to crave: for his dischai'gei This the 
.superiatendent refused, urging thiit he . had not 
been sufficiently long under observation to 
warrant him in diecliarghig him as ‘recovered.’ 
Thu wife,: not satisfifid svith this, went to the 
hmher tribunal— to tlie Commissioners in Lunacy, 
■who: intimated that they would inquire into the 
matter; which they im'mediately did^ getting in 
the first instance a Keport from : the Medical 
Superintendent of the ■ asylum where the patient 
w'as placed. They advised the wife to delay; . to 
wait until recovery had heenymore thoroughly 
established before , demanding his discharge. _ StiB. 
dissatisfied, however, and impatienfi she applied.: to; 
the Home Secretary, who .in .turn referred- : her 
to the proper authorities, thc UomnuSBionera; ®: 
Lunacy. At length, nothing would satisfy her 
but his immediate discharge, which the Super- 
. intendont reluctantly acceded to, under protest. 
#hat WM the result? He was the means of 
his wife’s death the very night he was dis- 
charged, 

. Now, what ’does such a cose— and there are 
many Bnoh— teaefi-rts? It teaches ns, as Lord 
. Sfiateshmy, the .noble and enlightened chairman 
of the Litohcy Oommission has pointed out, 
.that those. .'Who . ain. in . charge of . the legal and 
medical .duties in regard to lunacy must con- 
sider not only. : the interests of the insane: but 
-ateo tha'mteresta of the public ; that they, must 
he very careful indeed how they hastily, discharge: 


Let us glance briefly at the mode of procedure 
for the committal to ail asylum of aii insane per- 
son. In public asylum.s, the question of the illegal 
detention of parish patients has never arisen, so 
wo need only refer to the admission of private 
patiehts to private asylums. The remarks I am 
about to make : ap^ily to English asylums and the 
English Lunacy Law, which, however, differs from 
the Scotch; chiefly in not requiring the signatiire 
of a public judicial officer siioh as the sheriff.. 
The Lunacy .'Law enacts that before any one can 
be taken : to or confined in an asylum, he . shall 
be examiued as to liis mental condition, separately 
by two medical men, who, if they find him^in- 
sane, will. make a written statement to that effect, . 
shQW'ing distiuetly and decidedly the grounds on 
which , they form this opinion, on a printed form 
termed the Gertificate, is.sned by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy in accordance wnth the Act. This, 
together wnth a form filled up by the nearest 
relative of the patient, is snfTicient legal warrant 
for his removal to an asjdum. ; If a person he only 
partially insane, and rational on many points, hut, 
let us suppose, the subject of some delusions, such 
a one will not believe that he is msano, wiU refuse 
to believe that his perverted ideas are delusions, 
ami in consequence feel himself grievously wronged 
iu being deprived of his rights and liberty. It 
is useless to attempt to conviuco him that he is 
insane j : and therefore, by means of letters and 
other, commnhications with the external world, 
wliioh asylum officials have neither the power nor: 
the desire, to intercept, he will give himself out 
as a martyr to villainous legislation, w'liich malms 
it possible that he, a free Eritish subject, should 
be (SO shut up ; and bence in a great measure arise 
tho prejudice and outcry against asylums. He 
may avrite perfectly rational letters, and display 
no mean intellectual power in their construction, 
and yet his relatives with whom he has lived, 
and the asylum physicians who sec him constantly, 
aver that , he commits extraordinary acts, and that 
he is : quite unfit to manage affairs in his house 
or busine.ssi on account of these , delusions. They 
may even, fear him, carrying into e.xecution threats 
of injury, to himself and , others, rendering, living 
with him intolerable, and his removal neces-. 
:sary..,:' • 

Herein lies the great: difference between diseases 
of tie body , and diseases of the mind. In the: 
former,, as a r,ule, :dha patient Will bo aware that 
he is iil, and seek, for and submit to treatment ;. 
but .when his miud. is diseased, ho refuses all 
ministrations, .looking at them; in the light of, 
insult and injury. ; Again, the reader might ask : 
Gould :Suoh : a case not be managed at home, ■with-; 
out, his; having to undergo the odium and stigtmi; 
attendant; tipon bfiing classified as a .lmiatio'i I 
answer: No; beoanse such a patient ia often,: 
the responsible head of a: family or .bushfass,; 
and not : only doe, s he pro:v’e detrimental to, 
himself by . his insane acts, birt : he: involves the 
honour of his: /profestion or :busiaess, and the 
happiness: of his famEy, : These cases ;beobme 
more and more difficult to deal with'dii ittverse; 
proportion to the amount of mental aherratibn, ;: 
that is to say, when: the delusions ;%e; not .well 
nnurked nor very : demonstrable ; ; for . there are; 
many . imdonbtedly iiinsane, :wliose insanity it 
would be extremely difficult to: establish to,:t]io;: 
satisfaction of au opposing counsel in a court 
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received tlieim, a,nd ia answer : to Gerard’s inquiry 
for tlie priixeipal, indicated himself. 

; ‘You have a yacht for sale or hire,?’ said 
Gerard. 

. ‘ Half-a-dozen,’ said the grimy principal. 

‘ A: steam-yacht, iron-built, Ohamiel Queen ? ’ 
..‘Yes; for sale or hire. Selling price, eight 
thousand. Hire— ^crow included— hundred and 

twenty a month.’ 

. ‘Can I see her?’ asked Gerard. Tlieigriniy 
personage rang a hell ; and a grimier than himself 
answering the summons, he nodded sideways at 
Gerai’d, Jerked out ‘Show Ohanner Queen,’ and 
disappeared. ’The new-comor led them into the 
yard. Snow had begun to fall again, and the 
place was indescribably dreary. Hiram’s thoughts 
wore in keeping with it; hut there was one com- 
forting reflection in liis mind. ‘He jneams to 
take me with him,’ he thought ; ‘and he’ll have 
to get over my body to do it when the time 
comes.’ Two minutes’ walking brought them 
to the side of Thames, and the grimy man raised 
his voice dolefxilly, and called a wlierryman, who 
stood smoldng and watching the dirty tide of 
the river, a hundred yards away, with his hack 
against a sheltering mass of timber. . The man 
hurried up. ‘Show Oliannel Queen,’ said. the gi'imy 
guide, and retraced his steps. .Tlie wlierryman 
grunted, and unfastened a boat which swuijg at 
the sliiny and rotting piles upon the edge of 
the river. Gerard and Hii’ain seated themselves, 
and the man pulled across the river. 

‘ Do you ' know the : Ohamul Queen ’ asked 
Gerard as they u'ent. 

‘Know her,’ said the boatman, with a gratui- 
tous execration ; ‘ why shouldn’t 1 know her V 

‘Is she a fast boat?*’ . ■ , , 

‘Fast? Ay; she’s fast enough. There' she 
is. . Look at her. Did y’evor see a boat with 
them lines on her as wasn’t fast ? Not yon. Nor 
me neither. , Sortjw, sJie is. Engines is a hit 
too powerful. Jolts her like, when you drive.s 
her hard, her engines does. ’Eadachy sort of 
craft to travel in ; but’— with other verbal gratui- 
ties — ‘ can’t she walk ! ’ 

‘ Can’t I go on board her ? ’ asked Gerard. 

‘Who said you couldn't?’ inquired the man 
luigmcioiisly ; and pulling neareiy caught a hang- 
ing. chain. ‘Up you get,’ he said with a grin ; ‘no- 
body ’s a-hindering of you, mister.’, Gerard seized 
the chain, and with some damage to his gloves, 
went up hand over hand, and swung on to the 
declc. ‘’Tain’t file first time he’s been aboard 
a yacht) I know,’ said the hoatman, turning on 
Hiram. ‘Navy, maybe y eh, mister?’ Hiram 
made no answer,, hut listened to the hollow: foot- 
8tej)4 of his master on the deck, until he lost them; 
After a , pause of perhaps live minutes, Gerard 
came to the rail of the vessel and called him; 

‘ Como up here. Search.’ 

. Hiram went up the shallow side like an ex-, 
aggerated monkey, and the hoatman looked after 
him. ‘ Keg’Iar old salts the pair of ’em,! lie said ; 
and having A:nocked the still burning ashes of 
Ilia pipe into tlio brim of his hat, inu'sed them 
carefully frbm the wind whilst lie refilled, tilted 
them hack again, and siiioked. on contented. . , 

‘Do you know anything about this kind of 
tiling, Search:?' askecl Gerard, stamping a foot 
on the deck. 

‘I’ve knocked about ’em a bit,' said Hiram. 


and let loose on the puhlio persons .whom they 
are not quite certain have been restored to 
the power of , self-control. Further on, refer- 
ring to the work of asylum pliysioians, he con- 
tinues ; ‘ Indeed, I can conceive nothing more 
sublime and more Christian-like than flie nature 
of their labours ; and though there were in 
foriner times great instances of. cruelty and 
abuse, my experience, extending over fifty years 
of the various asylums, private as well as public, 
is not only eminently favourable to the highest 
order of intellect, hut to the truest and deepest 
sentiments of humanity towards the poor crea- 
tures placed therein.’ 


V ALE NTI he STEANGE. 

A STORY OF THE PIUMBOSE WAY. 

GHAl’TER XIjI.— ‘mOTHEH,’ SAID GEEAED OJJ THE 
EVENING OF HIS EETDBIf, ‘l AM GOING 
■.'ABEOAP.’:;. 

Next day,' Gerard and Hiram were in London. 
The master stood with a little scrap of newspaper 
.in his hand, on the hearth-rug of a cheerless room 
in an hotel ; and the servant watched Ms counte- 
nanoe furtively, and drew but little comfort from 
it .: Snow had fallen in the streets, and the sky 
was leaden and cheerless. The hotel was far-away 
East, out of Hiram’s knowledge of town ; and he 
. was all curiosity to know what was afoot, and 
fear lest the enterprise should be d.mgerous for 
Gerard. For Hiram firmly believed that the 
young fellow had bent himself to have revenge 
upon the man who had wi'ccked his life ; and 
though he would willingly have looked on at any 
, such ceremony as a horse- whipping, he feared that 
no such vengeance would satisfy Gerard. 

. , ‘ Search ! ’ ^ 

: bUSir?’ , 

. ; ‘ Bring me my overcoat, and wrap yourself 
up wall. It’s a bitter day.’ 

' .’. ‘ More snow, I think, by-and-by,’ said Hiram. 
.The statement about the weather included almost 
every umnecessa'ry word Gerard had spoken to 
him , for . at least a week, and he was Inuigi’y for 
conversation. , His overture mot with no answer, 
however,! and. he retired, ‘ Might as well valet 
a, dumb man,’ ’reflected Hiram, ‘and he; deaf 
and dumb myself-’ ; , Master and man prepared 
to face the. cheerless streets,. ‘Gome with me,’ 
said Gerard, ; and; set out, Hiram following; He 
walked . briskly eastward, pausing . at times to 
make inquiries; and after a journey of perhaps 
a mile, stopped before a iiair of great wooden; 
gates, and rang a bell, the handle of which nestled 
hi' the wall, almost hidden ’ by finely-powdered 
vsnow. Behind the gates there was a great clang- 
ing of :hamnieK on resoimding iron ; and ;when 
.the small; doorway .ill the gate was opened,; Hiram, 
i.looking; tlirougli, saw a hoilBr-maker’s yard, and 
.men at.’work there, vigorously. ‘What on aiith,’ 
iisaid Hiram to. himself, ‘brings the boss to a place 
like this? Is ha going to cure himself’ with 
’'business? Best thing he could do.’ Gerard 

S fl .a ..qilestion of the man who opened the 
ifv His was deafened by the. noise 

'OfihainmeTs, and caught neither it nor the answer; 
hfit ppjsuecl him across a slushy yard with tracts 
snojf in it, to a countmg-honse which 
stood hesw^/w.>diry deck. Here a grimy personage ] 
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goin", and slie liad already framed tlie words iu 
wMeh to present her question ; but he fixed his 
eyes upon her in a way which seemed at once 
to anticipate inquiry and refuse an answer. She 
would not have felt that, but for the suspicion 
which filled her thoughts. He was going to seek 
out Yal Strange— perhaps to challenge him to 
a duel iir one of those foreign countries iii -vyhioh 
Val made his shifting home. How could she' be 
sure of this? Not hy interrogating Gerard, who 
would assuredly return iio answer. Perhaps by 
<mestioning_ Hiram. She resolved to question 
Hiram. Milly had n little bower of a sitting- 
room— her own— in which in happier times she 
harl been wont to entertain her friends;, the 
scene of many a girlish confidence and frolic. 
Meeting Hiram in the corridor outside, she 
summoned him to this apartment. 

‘ Do yoii know that Mr Gerard is going abroad i’ 
she asked. 

‘ I believe he is, miss,’ responded Hiram. 

‘ Do you know where he is going V 

‘Well, I can’t truthfully say I do,’ he 
answered 

‘Do you know why he is going?’ she 
demanded. There was an anxiety in her manner 
which Hiram fully shared. He seemed to see 
ahead a worse troiible than had yet fallen upon 
the House ; and though he was blit newly ah 
its .service, there was no man who ate* the bread, 
of the Luinbys who was more "devoted, to them 
than he. 

‘ Wall, miss,’ he returned tentatively, ‘ J: am 
not in Mr Gerard’s confidence, up to now.’ 

Her woman’s wit and native penetration . told 
her . that his suspicions daslied with hers. ‘Mr 
Search,’ she: said, standing before him with pale 
face and clasped petitionary hand.?, ‘may I trust 
you?’ She did not think of her own attitude, 
or of the appeal in her voice ; hut taken together, 
with Mb own fears, they touched itiram pro- 
foimdly. 

'‘Miss,’ he said, ‘you may safely trust me with 
your life.’ 

‘ You know the whole mi.serablo storv of your 
master and— Mr Strange ? ’ — He indinwl his head 
gravely.— I have heard,’ she went^ on, ‘the 
circumstances which induced my cousin to take 
you into his service' — Hiram waved a depreea-^ 
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ids is living at Naples.’ At tliat_ news, a. to admit tlie tide, and tte convert Manoteater 
sudden certainty sliot into Hiram’s mind, and into a seaport town. 

declared itself .so plainly in Ms face that MUly The meeting at Glasgow held, in July last, to 
sawltat aglanoe. She made a .step towards him. ^ consider the Bolieme of the projected Tarbert Canal, 
‘ What do yort know i’ ’ was presided over hy the Duke of Argyll, and 

‘ There air circnmstsnoes,’ said Hiram, with received the warmest and most inflirential support, 
deliberative slowness, :‘when. the ofnary mles: The Canal as proposed, will he about two , miles 
of • honomable conduct must he set . on one side, in length, , with a breadth of fifty-six feet, and 

I tliiiili this is one of ’em. I ain’t pledged to a depth of eighteen feet at low-water, and will 

silence, but that ’s mo. matter. Has Mr Gerard thus be available for the large.st vessel at present 
liumby told you, mis.?,, that he’s hired mrything capable of navigating the Western Looh. It wiU 
in hondon city, lately i’ save forty-five miles to vessels bound from the 

‘No,’ she answered, half bewildered. Clyde to the north oid the Sound of Jura, and 

'‘Well, he has.’ He paused again. ‘He’s hired forty miles to tlio,se proceeding wd the Sound 
’—a yacht ; and he ’s goin’ to sail in her’' — - of Islay ; and whereas some sixty miles of the 
‘In pursuit of Wilentine Strange I’ she cried, present route round the Mull of Cantii’e— namely, 
Oh, M.r Search, this must he prevented; Tliinlc,’ trom Pladcla to Gigha— is often stormy and danger- 
she said, twining her hands together, ‘ of the ous, this risk will he entirely avoided. Glasgow, 
misery it will bring upon us aT—his mother, his and the other ports of the Hirth of Clyde carry 
father, all who value Mm.’ on a large trade with the north and north- 

‘T’m afraid,’ said Hiram, deeply moved hy west of Scotland, the annual clearances in steamers 
her distress, and sharing in it, ‘it’ll he about as alone amounting at present to nearly five hundred 
irseM .to try and turn him as it would if he thousand tons, almost all of which may be ex- 
was St Haul’s Oafliedral.’ . ' M use the Canal. Weather-hoimdsailing- 

‘Have you spoken to Mm?’ she asked. — He vessels will doubtless also avail themselves of it; 
shook Ms head sadly.— ‘ Will you ? ’ and with a transit ohai’ge of sixpence per ton, 

‘It aittit any use me spealcin’ to Mm,’ he a clear revenue of twelve thousand pounds a 
responded mournfully. ‘No, miss. I might as year may fairly be expected. The cost of the 
well- throw stones at the Solar System.’ He undertaking is still a matter of uncertainty, but 
stood .despondently for a moment, and then two hundred thousand pounds is given .as the 
added, hut with no gfeat hopefulness : ‘Fom maximtun ; and, as the enterprise has met with 
might try Mm.’ ready support, an inflnential C.olnmitti^, elected, 

,*i MiZ^try him,’ she answered, and left Hiram an engineer appointed, the preliminfft^ . details 
standing there. adjusted, and most of the .money stibsoribod, 

His large dark eyes and saUow features were there , seems little doubt that in a year or, two 
full of mourning. ‘ ’Tain’t a spark and out again the Tarbert Ship-eannl ^viD. be an aocomplished 
with the boss,’ he said sadly, ‘ Slow, steady goes fact. 

the bellow.s all the time, and he’s white-hot to Those who have travelled by those splendid 
tho core. I know the sort. It’s British. And steamers the Ima or Oolimiba from .the Clyde 
an nneommon ugly sort it is to have agen you. cm rouU to Oban, will remember Tarbert on 
Yes, sir.’ Then with a sudden change of face Loch Hyne , as being the last place of call 
nnd figure, he said; ‘Hiram, maybe you’ll be before the steamer reaches Ardriahaig, How, 
waaited yelj. Mark my words, young man, and however, may be aware that this place of call 
jbe, on the spot when you air wanted. When the is within half-an-honr’s walking , distance of an 
'time. eemeB, Hiram, you ocilZ be wanted— real arm of the Atlantic Ocean. The narrow 

, , , . isthmus of Tarbert is, in . fact; only sixteen 

hundred yards from hmh-water mark on 

the Eastern Loch (Loch : Hyno) ■ to high-water 
mark on the Western Loch (A;tlantio), and its 
BV 'CUTHBERT Bncis. highest point is only forty-seven leet above the 

sea. The length of the peninsula of Cantire is 
CuiriH'S an isthmus and converting, it. to -a ship- forty miles, with a breadth from ton to twelve 
canal so as .to be- a highway for commeree, is a miles; and the southern extremity, or Mull -of 

kind of engineering work for which, the present Cantire, is only . twelve miles from the ' Irish: 

century will be remarkable in the annals of Ms- coast. , The .stoamers; that sail from G.lasgow to 
tcjpy. : By the Suez Canal, -M. cle Lesseps .united the , Western Isles have to encounter the stormy 
the. Eed and Mediterranean seas ; General Turr is and perilous , passage : round the dreaded Mull, 
cutting the Isthmus of Corinth for the commerce causing great risk and loss of time, aB which, 
of the Levant ; and the Isthmus of Panama may as we have already hinted, would be obviated 
perhaps be oanalled after the same fasMon. Twelve by the ship-eaiial at Tarbert. .East Loch Tarburfc, 
y<^’a- agcj, . the legislature of Massachusetts pro- ..which opens on to Loch Eyne, is distant forty- 
posed to make a sindlar canal, to save vessels four miles from Greenock. Its small harhoiir, 
passing roimd the stormy coast of Cape God. It is about a mile in length, is very commodious 
proposed to do the same with the isthmus of and landlocked, having at its fai'ther end the 
Twhert, which connects the peninsula of Gantice town of Tarbert, with lai’ge mtays, so that 
fFith ArOTllsMre, and tMis shorten the journey vessels can approach the shore m de^o water. 
Mjn tao Clyde to the north-west of Scotland, and At present, horsed vehicles take passengers and 
wag® round the Mull of goods from the steamer in tho East Loch, to 
yaiwe, It is also proposed to do for the the pier at the head of the West Loch, where 
what was done for the the Islay steamer will convey them to Port EUen. 
Liytie ‘if. GMgfjyi'— namely, to deepen it so as The West Loch is an arm of the Atlantic, eleven 
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miles ill ieugtii, and about a mile in -widtli, mtli 
a clear channel nearly to its head, for vessels 
drawing eighteen feet of water. The island of 
Giglm protects the entrance of the Loch from 
south-west gales; and the silvan scenery of this 
Loch is in fine contrast to the rugged rocljs of 
■ the. Eastern Loch, r \ 

The wonder is that the Tarhert Ship-canal 
was not made many years ago, its advantages 
being so obvious, and its construction having, been 
demonstrated to be both practicable and paying. 
The low ground to be cut through consists chiefly 
of micaceous schist covered with moss ; and . as 
tlie W’ater on each side is landlocked and shel- 
tered, the operations in cutting the canal will not 
be subjected to risk from tidal waves. The 
engineering difficulties are thus by no means for- 
midable. A century and a quarter ago, the project 
for a ship-canal at tliis place was seriously debated. 
..The celebrated Janies Watt Was requested to 
examine and report upon the project; and, on 
December 21, 1771, he sent in a statement to the 
Commissioners of Highland Eoads and Bridges, 
giving his views of the feasibility of the under- 
taking, and handing in two estimates, the one for 
a canal sixteen feet deep at neap-tides high-water, 
to Cost— -according to the curiously minute esti- 
mates, furnished-^one hundred and twenty thou- 
eaiid: seven hundred and eighty-nine pounds nine 
shillinga and fivepence ; the . other for a canal 
twelve; fee,t, deep, to cost seventy-throe thousand 
eight htimJred and forty-nine pounds two shillings 
and iiinWenoe. Feither of these plans was ac- 
cepted;’ hut, through the powerful influence of 
John, Duke of Argyll, and the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, the shallow Crinan Canal, farther north, 
was oominencod in 1793 hy .Sir John Rennie, 
assisted by Captain Joseph Huddart. 

The ..non-eligibility of the Crinan Canal, as a 
means of .transit for vessels of deep draught, re- 
directed attention to the isthmus of Tarhert ; and, 
in 1846,. an. Act of Parliament was obtained by 
a joint-stock Company to make a ship-canal at 
Taibext, that should be fifty-six feet wide, and 
have a depth of eighteen, feet at low-water. Mn 
Gibh, iof i Aberdeen, was the engineer ; and he 
estimated the expense at one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand .nine hnndred and fift-y pounds ; 
which included the deepening of the iVest Loch, 
the : improvement of the; Eastern Harbour, and 
the erection of two lighthouses. The Company, 
however, was. dissolved ; and , Mr Gibb’s plans 
were not carried ortt. In the following year, 
1847, Captain Sir Ed-^vard Belcher, E,SF., and 
Lieut.-colonel , ,P,; Yule; R.E., -svera specially ap- 
piointed by government to examine ; and report 
on. the merits , of : the proposed Canal, and their 
opinions were , most .favourable to :the project. 

; Lieufc-oolonel Yule’s ;estimat6 of the ; 'expense was 
.a little over; one hundred thonsand pounds; ster-: 
ling ;, and he concluded his Report ; with these 
words: ;‘When a work of this nature, formed 
ui a rock hy mere force of labour, is once com- 
pleted, it will be liable to no accidents; it will 
not require science to aseente it, nor much 
money to keep it up _; the lock-gates and their 
pliers alone will bo liable, to deterioration by 
time.’ Sir Edward; Belcher afforded most valu- ’ 
able testimony to the great importaoe * of the: 
Tarhert Canal in. the naval defence of Great 
Britain. Ho said : ‘In a military point of View, 


tliis channel affords most important advantages 
to the naval defence of the ; western ports, of 
Scotland. In the event of war, .some naval 
rendezvous, as well as coal depfit, must be 
formed in the neighbourhood of the Clyde. The ' 
enemy would, doubtless, have cruisers watch-: 
ing the Glasgow, as weE as: the Irish trade. We : 
•wiU . suppose the enemas , cruisers caught by a 
westerly gale between Ireland and the Mull of 
Cautire, aud that the fact of his being there is : 
conveyed to our cruisers in the IClyde ; before' : 
any of our steamers could reach or pass the 
Midi of Cautire, even if she conld face the 
gale as weE as the sea, she might, by adopting 
the Tarhert Channel, pass with ease, in smooth 
water, to the sontliern ’point of May, in a 
state of efficiency, seek the enemy to leeward, 
and prevent escape ; or, should her ser’rices be 
required on the northern coast of Ireland, her 
.arrival. by this route would be certain, when. it 
might be impolitic, if not impossible, to attempt 
it from the Clyde direct.’ 

In the Report of the Tidal Harbours: Com- 
mission for 1847, the advantages to he derived 
from the Tarhert Ship-canal are summed up in 
most favourable terms.. ‘There may be; some ! 
difficulty arising from the difference of the levels ! 
of the tide on the east and ’\V;est sides o’f the ; 
peninsula, said to . amount at times to twelve 
feet, which it is proposed to guard; against by 
placing a pair of flood-gates at each end; but 
it is to be hoped, when the work comes to be 
carried out, no inaotical obstacle ’vvill be found 
in making a thorough open out, and that it wHl 
he wide enough and deep enough to admit,' at all 
times of the tide, the largest wai-fsteamer or the 
heaviest merohant-v'essel, that either .can now, 
or wiE in future, ascend the Clyde to Glasgow 
Quay. . In the eastern part of Scotland, large 
sums of public; money have been expended upon 
roads aiid bridges ; and the testimony of all 
observant persons is unaidmous as to the advance 
in civilisation; in : comfort, and in wealth that 
has. immediately followed in the walce of such, 
improvements. But in the western districts of 
Scotland, aud especially in the county of Argyll, ; , 
the rivers, lakes; and sea are now the means of 
iuterconrse ; and the very barrier that mainly 
prevented communication in the days of our 
fathers, has proved to be the great highway iU' 
our own. Steamboats are at once the heralds, 
and the cause of every kind of: improvement,;;;®;:, 
the Highland.s and Islands ; of Scotland, 
pendent, then, of the advantages:; of such- ia»: com-, 
munication in a military point of view, every 
facility that can be given to: uninterrupted iinter- 
coiu’.se, aud thereby to the spread of civilisation, 
cannot hut be hailed as a national benefit.’ 

The project of the Tarhert Ship-canal, how- 
ever, again shimbered , for, . sevavil: y tiE 
I8G1, when Mr John Ramsay, of Port Eheu, 
Islay, read a paper before the British Associa- 
tion on ‘The Pi'oposed Canal at Loch Tarhert, 
Ai‘gyIlBhire.’ 'He spoke of it as being advan- 
tageous. from every point of view; find said 
that ‘it -would, hi efleet, biing 'the numerous 
western islands and ; aH the west coast; of Scot- ; 
land north of Cautire, sixty miles nearer to 
the markets to wMch aR then* produce is con- 
veyed, besides avoiding a voyage, round one of 
the ’most dangerous headlands; through the; most. 


I I 

■ 
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But Mr Ohelpa was so interested in the matter, 
soi anxioiiS for actual work to begin, he said, that 
. lie generally extracted a pretty full account from 
me ; besides holding long coiiYersations on his 
own prospective share with Mr Scate. 

, t Among other preparations for the agency, Mr 
Spate lind some office furniture brought in ; : so 
that, what with a massive: table and desk, half-a- 
dozen heavy ohairs, with various racks and shelves 
fitted on the Willis, any froiit parlour assumed 
quite a solid, banking, or life-assitrance aspect, 
which rnet the approval not only of ; Mr Scate, 
but of Mr Ghelps. : 

The first - transaction which was completed in 
the new office, took place very suddenly— -to me; 
and was surprising by its brevity sind various 
. special features, common perhaps to my novel 
business, but altogether dilferent irom my^ previous 
experience. It was conducted thus. At twilight 
one evening, only a few days after the .subject 
was first broached, for Mr Scate, would lose no 
time in the matter, he came in, and repaired to the 
office. He had not been there five minutes, when 
a man knocked at our door and asked for him. 
It so happened that I opened the tlopr to this 
person, who, in the few words he spoke, seemed 
to have an unpleasantly furttee way with him ; 
and although not disgui.sed in any particular 
manner, his hat was so .slouched over his brows, 
and the coUai' of his coat so pulled up, that 
it was impo.ssible to distinmiish his : features 
clearly. I .showed iiim. into the office, and went 
do-wn-stairs. As I did so, I thought for an instant 
that I caught: sight of Mr Ohelps’s face, in the 
dusky gloom of the staircase, peering over the 
banisters. I paused to look again ; but no , one 
was there, and I went on. 

■ In a few minutes Mr Scate called domi the 
speaking-tube which ho had caused to :be . ourrifjd 
from the office to our sitting-room, and asked 
me, to stop iq>. I complied, and found him 
with the stranger I Imd previously admitted ; 
but their figures were barely discernible, as they 
were , sitting without a liglit, and the twilight 
had now almo.st changed to dnrkne.ss. I: naturally, 
noticed this, and ottered to procure a light. 

‘ No, thank ye, ' returned Mr Scats. ‘ Our busi- 
ness is finished, and I eun going out directly; I 
wished to introduce you to, tins gentleman, who 
will be here again to-morrow, or the iioxt, night, 
and will transact .some : business with you, Mr— 
a— a — Mr’——' 

‘ Jerry Willdne, y know,’ said the other, as 

Scate hesitated. : v 

,. ‘ To he sure !~of course ! ’: exelaimod the latter. 

, ‘Mr 'W'ilkius, this is our hew agent, Mr Matley, 
Who Will , carry on the : business at this branch 
for the present:; so you: will know who to .ask 
for when I am not here.’ 

‘Yes; I shall know him,’ returned the stranger. 
Hia words were nob, a direct reply to Mr Scate’a 
remark, and although I ooirld soarcely see him 
in tire darkness, I felt he was eyeing me narrowly. 
However, there was little time for this or any- 
thing more, os Scale rose from his seat, and m 
a few words intimated that our business was, 
concluded. 

, i , opened the door for themi and , they went 


tempestuous sea which can he encountered any- 
where on the coast of Great Britain.’ ' A meeting 
of West Highland proprietors was held at S, Men, 
in Mull, on July 19, 1861, when , this : revived 
project of the Taihert Qanal was most favonrahly 
diaoUssed. Nothing practioal, however, came of 
the meeting. A miWay :WM also projected to 
cross the isthmus ;: but this ; also has not , been 
carried out, though telegraph wires were taken 
across some fifteen yiiar-S : ago. 

It does hot appear, therefore, from the various 
testimonies here quoted;; that there would be any 
■special practical difficulty to he surmounted in 
cutting a sHp-caual through the narrow Tarhert 


istlimns,:and ,tliua hrii'iging the Clyde into an easier, 
shorter, ,imd safer conueetiou with the north-west 
of Scotland than can now he obtained by ‘round- 
ing .Wild Cantire.’ Tho.se words from. The Lord 
of. the isles, remind us of Bruce’s boat-carrying 
over ' the Takbert isthmus, in -^yhich he imitated 
Magnus Barefoot, and in which example he has 
heeh followed by many berring-fishers, who have 
hauled : their ; boats over the dry laud to escape 
the perils by water at the MuU. In fact, by 
.the aid of laying down poles for their keels to 
pa!3s : over, ■various craft have been dragged acroas 
the isthmus. - 

Let xis hope that the Tarbert SMp-canal will 
speedily pass from the shadowy realms of project 
into an actual and acoumplishecl fact. 


M Y N E W E E I E N D. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAMEE III. ' 

As the reader : may suppose, I was in feverish 
expectation of a summons to wait upon Messrs 
Biinner, Wreggs, and Carrowhle — the film for 
which Mr Scate was acting — hour by hour, almost 
minute by minute ; but the business took a very 
differeut turn. Mr Scate called one day, out 
of , the time at which he usually paid his visits, 
wliifth was generally in the evening, and said that 
the flrm would not trouble me to call ,; they were 
cj^uite satisfied, he said, with what they had heard 
from, him ; and not caring to multiply the agents 
with whom they: dealt directly, preferred to con- 
sider my transactions as. a branth of, his own. 
Tills being .the. case, he would at once,: if I were 
agreeable, commence oiu' joint work by either 
seeing people at my house himself,' or;' making 
appointments to. which I should attend. 

I ooulclliave no po-ssihle objection to this, beyond 
-the grave one that I had no exporienee ;iu hiiying: 
and selling, and did not even know what: .ldrid 
of -goods, I was .expected to examine; To all this 
he had conclusive answers. A man ‘with his head 
sere'wed on the right way,’ as mine was, 'would: 
have no difficulty in picking up . such knowledge ; 
while at first , he would see everything right for 
line, and: when he was ohligeil to be away, would 
leave , me : TO for to go in any pur- 

chase,: : But : there ! it was making mountaius 
df molehills to talk in that strain. Several inter- 
yiewa, of this Mud took place ; and I could not 
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seemed to liaye nothing particular to say. As 
I closed the door, I again thought I saw Mr 
Ohelps, this time at the farther end of our little, 
entrance hall j birt it was very dark there, and 
I might easily have been mistaken. I at once 
lighted the gas, and went down to our breakfast- 
room, where I found the old gentleman calmly 
smoking his pipe in the dark, and by himself ; 
for Susan was absent, making some trifling 
purohases in the neighbourhood. 

I apologised for his not haying a light; hut, 
in his umial cheerful manner, he said .-it was of 
iio! oonseguence, as he lilted to sit tmd smoke in 
a half-dreamy state, to which twiliglit, or even 
darkness, was very favourable. Ho was chatty 
on other subjects, hut, for a wonder, did not refer 
to business, which, . indeed, was not spoken of 
/until my wife returned. She had gone out just 
after I had admitted Mr Jerry Wjlkin.9, and so 
naturally . asked me who the visitor was. But 
even while I told her, Mr Chelps was too mueh 
engrossed by his pipe to pay any attention to 
the subject, or at anyriita to join in the con- 
versation. 

Though on varions occasions Mr Chelps in- 
dulged in a glass or two of grog, it is only 
right I shoxild say that he never, even at first, 
gaye us the idea that he was an intemperate 
man. He .certainly seemed led away a little 
by the example, of Soate, who occasionally took, 
We thought, ; a . malicious pleasure in tempting 
the ojd '/geutleiVitin. Wo did . not and could not 
like Soate,/ ■svliile we both felt favourably disposed 
to our lodger from the beginning. 

The ilo.xt day Soate came early, and had a 
brief interview with me in the office. His object 
was to say that Mr Wilkins would probably call 
that night, and if so, would bring a parcel, of 
■W'liie.h I was to take charge, and f(.ir which I 
was to give him foi'ty-five pounds. Th'is money 
he gave mo, all in gold. 

‘Am i to examine, or rheek the goods?’ I 
began. 

‘0 ho,’ ho said ; ‘ it , is all settled about them. 
We know Jerry, and have done many bits of 
business with him, so we can trust him.’ 

‘Will you give me a receipt for him to sign,’ 
I asked, ‘ or will he draw one up V 

‘ Eeceijpts don’t signify between people who can 
trust each other,’ he replied. : - 

‘Why, you do not mean to say you are going 
to -pay all this money without a receipt!’ I 
exclaimed in amazement; for such a proceeding 
was hoi'iibljr opposed to all my experience. 

‘.Yes, with Jerry,’ he returned carele.ssly ; 
‘it’s -our way. You will get into it soon, old 
fellow, and iwhen you come to know your 
(.•ustomers, you will. , ddal with them accordingly. 
By4he-hy, .you may let . old: Chelps^ ; know . tliat 
you have begun business ; . you may, show him 
the money, toTot him see that it’s a real thing ; 
but don’t let: him bo in the room , when you pay 
Wilkins, . In fact, he had better not see Wilkins 
at all.’ All this was odd ; but as I knew literally 
nothing of the business : as yet, or how , the unseen 
:flrm conducted it, I: could not say .anything 
against it. 

Mr Soate added one piece of. information this 
. day which was welcome. . He . said that my 
engagement would be considered to. commence 
from this date; that a rent would he paid for 


the use of my oflice, the amount of which would 
depend upon his report ; and upon his report 
also, to he sent in at the end :of four weeks— 
when I should be introduced to the firm— -it 
would depend whether I was paid by salary or 
commission, ‘ And you , may ■ rely upon . my 
report, saying the best it can for you, .old 
fellow,’ he continued.. ‘I could have got this 
settled at once ; hut I know what our . principals 
are, and I am confident that to wait a hit will , 
malce a difference of fifty pounds a year- to 
you; so you can draw on me for five,, or ten 
if .you choose, while the month runs on, and 
pay mo at your leisure.’ , 

It was impossible not to feel grateful' to a man 
who did so much for a stranger, and who , was 
so perfectly disinterested; yet— although I hated 
myself for allowing such a feeling to exist-— I 
was conscious, even while I: was thonldng: Scat.e, 
and thaniring him sincerely— I was conscious, I 
say, that I was gradually growing almost to 
detest the man, my benefactor though he was. 

Scate did not come in again that day ; and 
I took the first opportunity of telling Mr Ohelps 
what my instructions were ; showed him the 
money, as suggested; told him that I was now 
fairly in tho employ of the firm; that I was to 
he introduced to them in four weeks’ time, mid: 
that my pay would be settled oh such a scale 
as the rej)ort of Mr Scats justified. Hq , asked: 
me, after a moment’s reflection, what the address 
of the firm was. I told him that I had asked.' 
the same question of Scate, who had replied, 
that I had better postpone all. inquiries till the: 
month: was over. ; . they would prefer it. : 

‘Ah, I see,’ said the old gentleman. .‘Until 
that time, yon are, as one may say, on probation, 
Very cautious of them, very, not to ’ allow Mr , 
Soate even to reveal their addre.ss till then.— But 
I like them all tho better for it, sir ; I do, :indeed. 
How, if I get piy money in a few days, . I may 
hope— -as Mr Scate hohls out the most lavohiable : 
expectatiohs to me— to be introduced at the same 
time as yourself. I should like: that, because, of 
course, I should not invest without knowing 
something of the people, no matter how high my 
opinion of Mr Scate might be.’ 

I agreed with the old gentleman that he was 
quite right in this, 

. A man went by with plants in a harrow that 
afternoon, and Mr Chelps declaring— rather, to ; 
my surprise — that he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of flowers, bought a number, whicli he told Mrs 
Matley — ^wko really was fond of them— he would : 
plant in the front garden . after the . .aun . .went .: 
down. He was as good as his word too, :or , nearly ; 
for he went into the . garden, with . ..spade and 
water-can, arid slowly— for . it . was. plain he. was 
not an .expert gardener-i^commenoecl;., his work, . 
I offered to help him ;, hut the old gentleman 
said that half ms pleasure in slmibs and flowers 
would be lost :unl 0 ss he' planted- them . himself ; 
so he went on until it was almost dark, making, 
however, but little progress. 

,..It : was .between, twiflght and : dark when a cah 
stepped ,at our, gate, and a knock following, I 
went. to. the: door, expecting to find— as it proved 
—Mip. Jerry . Wilkins. I had lost no : time in 
'.answering, the knock ; but Mr : Ghelp8 was abeady . 
in '. ■conversation . .with the visitor, and inviting ■: 
him, as. I could hear, to admire some beautiful 
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It. oocwixerl to me tliat tMs after all might be 
the sender of tlie message, so at a ventare, I 
replied: ‘Yes; I am indeed looking for some 
one; but tlie awkward part of it is that I do 
not know wko I am. looking for. A lad came 
to . my bouse, and said a gentleman wisbed to 
see me bere j but I tbinfc tbere must baya been 
somemistake.’ ' : 

. ‘ I am sure there is!’ exolaiffied the stranger. 
‘What a pity it is you cannot get the simplest 
thing done in a straigliflbr ward manner. J sent 
a boy with that message to an old acq,naintaaoe.— - 
May I ask wdtere you live, sir ? ’ 

‘No. 9 Victoria Louisa Terrace,’ I replied. 

‘ The young idiot ! ’ said the stranger. ‘1 told 
him a totally different number. It is evidently 
through me you have been brought here, sir; 
and though I did not come myself,. I must 
apologise for the utter stupidity of my messenger. 
You must have a glass of something with me.’ , 

I tried to decline this ; .but the' stranger was 
clearly one of ' those who thiii nothing is com- 
plete until ratified by the ivine-plodge, or what 
serves in modern life for the wine-pledge ; so 
I had to stay and assure him of my completely 
excising him, and listen to his repeated , apologies 
over a ^ass of ale, before I could get away. 

I found Mr Cbolps leaning over the gate, . and 
smoking tranquilly. When I told him of ray 
adventures, the old gentleman laughed heartily. 
.1 thought business was concluded for that evening ; 
hut at the very last moment, just indeed as 
we were going to bed, Scate came in for tlie 
parcel left by Mr Jerry Wilkins. I went with, 
liim into the office, whore I e.iperienoed a 
momentary ‘turn’ by not being able -to lay: 
my hand upon the packet in the dark, : whion 
,X made sure T could have done.. On procuring 
a light, however, I found I had merely made 
the mistake of supposing that the parcel was 
on a chair to the right of the door, when in. 
reality it was upon one to the left. 

‘I shall he round early to-morrow,’ said Mr 
Scate, ‘as, since I saw yon, I have had a_ foreign 
letter, which you must answer. It is from 
Belgium, and will lead to a great .deal of busi- 
ness. You understand French, I believe ? ’ 

I said I had a fair knowledge of that, lan- 
guage. 

‘That’s a good job,’ continued Scate. ‘It has 
been a staggerer to me over and over again, the 
not kno-wiiig anything of the pmiyvoo jargon. 
This will be a big transaction, you wiU find.— ■ 
And I say, Matley I’— -this exclamation was 
uttered just as he reached the door, as if it 
Were a ?Buclclen thought-— ‘just sound old Glielpa 
about his money. : If he^ can get it in two or . 
three days,: it will be just' in time to malm such 
a profit for him as he never got in Australia, 
or. wherever he has been. Tell him and, 
teU him that afterwards it may he too late. : I 
will come round and see him myself as well.’ 

• He . went rapidly away with the parcel ; .aiod, 
I had a long talk with my wifcj before I went 
to sleep that night, upon the Bingnlab features 
of the employment on which 1 had entmed ; and 
we half decided that unless I sa-w the pKlnoipals 
at the end of the month, and liked tlifem when 
I did see them, I would not continue the engage- 
ment.' 

I spoke to Mr Ohelps in the morning, as desired 


bulbs he was holding out for his ii^oeetion. .Miv 
Wilkins, who had struck me as being of; a some-. 
Wdiat morose turn: when , I admitted him on the 
previous evening, looked ; gloomier , and suUder 
now. He turned With a very uncivil grunt from 
the garrulous old . gentleman, and came in the 
moment I Opened the door. / Mr ; Chelps,. how- 
ever, smiled witlr . imperturbable go.od-mumour,. 
but, as it ivas too; dark to see atty. ionger, gave 
ixp his gardening for the night. 

‘ You are not an enthusiast in flowers, Mr 
Willtrns,’ I began. : ,‘I: am .afraid, you did not 
see any particular beauty in the bulb which Mr 
Ohelps, so greatly admires.’ 

‘Beauty, no !’ said, Mr WiBuus. ‘What do I 
want -with a thing as looks as if it was pulled; 
out of a : rope of .onions ; mod very likely was. 
He ’s an old fool. And yet Ned Scate is going 
to do business with, him, isn’t he?’ 

I; could make: ; no /reply for the moment, the 
man’s vulgar :familiarity, and his knowledge of 
Seatela plans, so thbrongmy staggered me. 

‘But a regular,, fool will suit Ned Scate better 
than anything' else, especially if he has a good 
opinion of .himself j’ continued Mr Wilkins not 
heeding iny sUence.— ‘Well, governor, there’s the 
stuff,: and L wani .five-and-forty poimds of you.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘Mr Scate told me I was 
to give you forty-five poimds ; and as for a 
rao^t’— ./■:■; 

. .‘Well, then, hand over the , cash, : and let me 
step it,’ interrupted the man. ‘What’s the use 
of keeping the cab- at the door? Ned Scate 
never tokl .yon, to ask for a receipt, J know.’ 
A moment’s pause here, while he lan 

over the gold. ‘ All right, governor. Will you 
come to the corner and have a glass?— lYou 
won’t? Well, that’s your business. Mine is to 
clear out; so good-night.,’ Saying this, he went, 
leaving me with a groiviug feeling of dislike to 
the ‘agency,’: with which indeed I had never 
beenigreatly enamomed. 

. ; Mr:; Ohelps, who, as he explained, had gone 
ontifor a. short stroll, returned soon after Wilkms 
deft, ' and leiaing Mrs , Matley and. myself, began 
what promised, to , be a long, as it was_ certainly 
an/unconnected account of his gardening expe- 
riences in the .country ,* but ere he was fairly in 
the midst of his . narrative, a knock at the street 
door was heard j /and,.. to niy astonishment,, Lizzie 
brought do-wn a message to the effect that .a gentle- 
man; wished to see :me; at the Three Selk, a tavern 
iu the. next street. It immecliatelwoccurred to 
me tliat it must be that dreadful Wilkins, who 
wished to transact some- fresh piece-of the most 
iraegular' business iu wMch i I was engaged, and 
this was; perhaps Ms ; way of managmg it. .. I 
himicd off accordingly, Mr Ohelps saying he 
would smoke a pipe in the front garden nutil 
I came back, so that he should be out of the 
W% while Mrs Matley and Lizzia prepared the 
supper. 

' I hestoned away, as I have said, and went 

* each compartment of the bar at the Three 
St wMoh was a, large place, without seeing 
WiMnfi or any one that I knew. On my look- 
‘hto/for’ the Second or third time into the most 
diyiaon, where I had naturally expected 
to fed Mm, a big, square-built man, a onstomer 
Fhoi'WfSkvkfeng Mainat the bar, said civiUy : 

* Arb 'y«slljjt^0]fef-fe1anytoo sir ? ' 
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‘ I meant that my people were ready-money men ; 
bnt.. BO, for the matter of that, are Belgians, espe- 
cially Avhen they are selling any tiling. Their 
names are Deh’oi, Vianet, and dompany. Yon 
may have hear^ of them 2 ’ 

‘yes.;, ! thinlc I have heard of them,’ said 
Ohelps..: _‘And .are all those hank-hotea 21 Adis 
interest in the Belgian firm ivas evidently small 
.conipared with,, his interest in banlc-nOtes, from 
which he liad never taken his eyes .since ! Sqate 
prodnced them. 

. ‘Yes; fifty tens. Look nt ’em !’ replied the 
latter, passing the notes towards the old gentle- 
man, and once again shaking down : the eye- 
glass. ‘Well, sir,’ continued Scate after a 
moment’s pianse, daring wliich the notes liad 
been handed back again, ‘you shall have the 
deUvory-order of . these, goods as aecnrity, until 
yon are ^uite satisfied about my principals ; and 
that is exactly egual to giving you five hundred 
piounds of their money to hold without any 
security at all.’ 

‘So it is— so it is !’ chuckled Ohelps. ‘hfotliing 
could he better. I will go into the City, sir,, and 
sell out to-day. My broker will let me" have : tbe 
money in advance if .1 like. Oh, I can inanagR 
all that; and I shall ha quite satisfied, .especially 
if I can .see one of the firm .; I must own 1 Should 
like that.’ 

. ‘You shall do SO, sir,’ answered Scate. ‘One 
of them shall be hero to see the cpmpletion of 
the transaction. He will lilte to 3o ! so, being 
Mr Matley’s first piece, of business un ; tlieir 
account, 'rhen, sir, in his presence, I will give 
you . the dock-waiTonts, . and you give me 
eleven hundred pounds. I inay say, as between 
friends, that these things are alrea^ as good as 
sold for two thousand pounds. Lnere’s busi- 
ness, sir. Om' firm knows where to plant the 
articles’ . 

‘My dear sir,’ exclaimed Chelps; Ht’s as good 
as done, . If I had any doubts before, what you 
now say, and! the sight of those notes, liave cpvLfe 
removed them, and I shall, not be easy now .until 
I have had the pleasure of seeing you and your 
friend together.’ 

Mr Scate shook his hand heartily, restored tlie 
notes to hiS: pocket-book, took the letter I liad 
wi'itten.; and then, after a most expressive, wink 
at me, which implied anything but respect for 
his new partner, he left. 
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tattoGiri" are regarded witli the greatest respect liacl journeyed three or four jufles, when we 
hy the peeple of the tribe ; and though they seem came upon a party of young men collecting 
to live on terms of perfect social equality, it, is qmlm-wine in the palm-trees, from which, when 
probehlc that this disfigurement is in some degree, they perceived its approaching, they descended 
d sign of oHeftainship. .With incredihle ; and, ns it appeared to us, 

In one respect, however, these strange people dangerous swiftness, and .scampered olf, halloo- 
are less civilised than any other negro race, inas- ipg to one another, in the direction of the vil- 
imich as they: go. ahsolutely destitute of clothing, lage. t ; ; . ' . ; ' 

They will sometimes wear old garroehts,.. given to. As we walltecl slowly, it was near michday 

tliein hy sailors or other.?, especially if these, gar- before we approached the baseof the mountain; 
ments be showy, hut only as an occasional adorn- and very soon, the chattering of many voice.? told 
ment: which is irksome to them, .The only article us that we were near the village. However, -vve 
of apparel that is constantly .worn is a hat, kept on, followmg the direction of the_voioes, 
or rather a flat, circular piece of grasg-matting, like and in a few minutes saw a party of eighteen 
. th6 :crown of a hat, hut of larger , circumference, or twenty men, who came towards us, headed hy 
which is fixed on the top of their woolly heads, a man bent ivith years, who leaned heavily upon 
to keep off the fierce rays of the sun. As a a stout stick as he walked. The young men 
substitute for clothing, however, the Boobies — %vho had run away on seeing us, had no doubt 
male and female-^habitually' cover their bodies carried the news of our approach to the people 
from head to foot with palm-oil, coloured with of the village ; and this deputation, headed by 
a kind of ■ red ochre, which abounds on the tlie Venerable senior, had come forth to ascertain 
islondj and which stains the skin, and even the the object of our visit. . ^ 

woolly hair,: of a bright yellowish red or bronze We were in somewhat of a dilemma. None 

eoloui’j ' and gives them the appeaimice, when of us could speak a word of the Bodbie language ; 

standing motioiiless a short distance off, of so nor could any of the negroes on board, or we 
many bronze, statues. It also serves the purpose should have brought one of them to . serve as 
of ^keeping :dfl the jnosquitoes and sand-fhes .and an interpreter; and except a certain formula of 
other venonimrs insects. . words, which they had learned from the sailors, 

Rernando Po is an earthly paradise to look and which it is unneoe.ssaiy to repeat — though 
upon ; and though fever is prevalent and often the old man and some of the other.? uttered them 
fatal ill the settlement of Clarence, the interior, over and over again, evidently thinking they 
where the native villages are generally situated, were greeting us most politely — the deputation 
is said to he healthy. The island, wliioh is nearly knew nothing of English. It was ludicrous to 
circular, is about thirty miles in diameter, and see the poor fellows bowing, and waving their 
densely wooded from its shores to the lofty moun- hands in token of amity — evidently doubtful of 
tain— between seven and eight thousantl feet in our object in coming to their village, and depre- 
height, according to estimate — which rises in its eating any unfriendly act on our part — and at 
centre. the same time swearing at us in most approved 

One day, while our sMp" was at anchor in nautical formula, until the second-lieutenant, 
Clarence Bay, a party of seven or eight was smiling, shook hands ivith the old man and 
formed by the second-lieutenant, to visit the swore at Mm in return ; upon which a general 
interior, and penetrate, if possible, to the foot .shalung of hands and swearing ensued, and the 
of the .mountain. The present writer was one party seemed satisfied that we had no evil intent 
of .the . party, and we set forth early in the in Visiting them. 

morning ..immediately after . breakfast. There The old man then issued some orders; and 
was Httle: difficulty about travelling in mid-day, several boys appeared, bringing palm-wine in 
for our journey would lead ns through, a den.se gourds, with cocoa-nut cups to drinlc it from, 
forest, '.almost imperviona to the. sun’s rays, the and bananas and plantains and other fruits, 
whole idistan.ce. we purposed to travel. We. were -which they pressed upon our aoceptanoe. . We, 
reoomnionded^. to arm ouraelVe-s, in case any however, ivished to enter the village, which, as 
difficulty should arise, and most of ns carried we perceived hy advancing a few steps, was close 
a revolver, . concealed . of eounse. - We. were to us, and consisted of some dozen smaE low 
oniious to.see.the liabitations of the natives ; for huts, and a vast number .of the large hut light 
though there were a 'few negro huts of : the boric canoes, suspended, bottom upwards, from 
ordinary description in the vicinity , of the settle- tree to tree, beneath which some old men. were 
ment,: these were chiefly inhabited hy, coast squatted. We could . see neither women nor 
negroes, , who had , taken up their abode,;: on : the cliildron, though, when we first drew near, we 
.island,; and . were hangers-on upon the white could distinctly, hear their shrill voices in loud 
;|esideiLtB. ,. :The Boobie yillages -were aE .in the outoryi They ..had apparently taken alarm at 
,;int.eEiprj; and:: we had .been' told that they were our approach.; and the men were evidently so 
curiosities m their way. It was in the direction imwEling that wo shoMd entw their village, 
:.:e£i: one ::of the most; populous villages that we set thbugh .they. did not offer to use force to “prevent 
.:fprih, i;plunging into the -wood ' , as soon as we us from so doing,, that as we had no desirei to 
' quitted the Bstmement, offend their prejudices, and, moreover, as - we 

Nothing remai'kahle occurred during the jour- could see aE that was to be seen from whore 
fi|y, except that we passed several enormous trees we stood, We gave way, and sat ourselves down 
p the mahogany species, and saw a few smaE to rest and partake of the refreshments they had 
"whioh clung hy their tails to the provided. They seemed pleased at this ; ' and 
wtehe| of the trees, and swinging to and fro, after resting awhile, we took our departure, udth 
oMTOfOd' volubly as we passed beneath them, a mutual exchange of the formula with which 
Neither drd we, , mpet ,a single negro until we | our friends had greeted our arri-val, leaving the 
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old niaa cuid one or two others, who appeared 
to possess some authority, liiglil}'' delighted with, 
a present of old cotton handkerchiefs, a few smuU 
silver: coins, and a: few ‘hands’ of leaf-tobacco. 
Wo returned to the sloop-of-Avar shortly before 
dark,, and had hardly set foot on board when 
■we ’saw a doiible-.baniced war-oanoe approaching 
■ the ship from the mainland. 

This was an imexpeoted visit. The ‘donhle- 
banked canoes’ are formed of two huge trunks 
of trees— generally a species of mahogany — -care- 
fully and neatly hollowed out, until _ the shell, 
though of great strength, is often thinner than 
the side.s oi' an ordinary boat. The outsides os 
well as the inside, s are .smoothed and polished 
witli palm-oil mixed with some pigment ; and the 
hollowing ia so contrived that the how and stern 
of each canoe are much higher than the centre. 
The stern and bows, are also elaborately carved,, 
the former especially ; and the two canoes are 
tlien bound fiimly together, so that it is almost 
impossible to capsize them in. the roughest sea. 
The poddlens, from teenty to forty in number, 
squat orn.ss-legged on the bottom of the canoe.s, 
there being uo stretchers, except acro.ss and around 
the stern ; and the paddles are shaped like small 
spades, with short Imndles. Eapidly wielded, 
with , short quick strokes or dips, the paddlcrs 
chanting .some ! monotohbu,s song the while, these 
cahoes are forced swiftly over the water.. But 
they are never used except by some high chief 
going to war or on soma important mis.sion. 

, Therd -were two figures clotlied in white in 
the stern of this canoe, Loth evidently chiefs, 
although we liad no idea to what race or tribe 
they belonged, or what -was their object in 
visiting the sloop-of-war. A few minutes, how- 
ever, In'oiight the canoe alongside, and the chiefs 
ascended to the ship’s deck. Both wore tall 
stout men, and they really presented an impo.sing 
appearance in the'ii' ample -svhite robes.. Our 
visitors; were of a jet-black complexion, their 
skina shining: like piolished ehonyi Both ivere 
good-looking negroes. He ■who appeared to have 
chief authority wore a short beard, and his nose, 
though the nostrils ■were distended, was slightly 
aquiline. Tlieif long white calico rohe.s, worn 
somewhat in the, style of a Scotch plaid, reached 
to the Calves of their legs heliind, but loft the 
right k:nee bare in. front, while the robe deseonded 
a few inches below the left knee. It was doubled 
across the breast, and due end was thrown grace- 
fully over the left shoulder j and though it had 
no slee^ye's , in, reality,. , it was so: armnood :that 
the arms, bare to the . elbows, seemea to be 
thrust through wide : hishop-sleeves, which hung 
drooping at their side.?.. Both . wore : a wliite 
liRad-clress, ■. some'whiit : resembling a Turkish 
turban, with a long ; and ifldwing.' to hcdijud, 
to shade the siin from: the 
turban was larger, than that of . His companion, 
and more profusely ornamented ■ -with. . gold 
spangles and :;stpings . of co^vme-sliella ; ::but each 
wore heavy gold braecdets - and ■ anldets,. and a 
crooked sword or soimitar, without a sheath, 
attached: to: a belt round the waist. : Their feet- 
and leg,? below the : knees were hare ; and as 
they:stood oreot-^tho shorter of the two at least 
sis feet ill height— they presented both a stately 
and graceful appearance. 

The chief who spoke English, after saluting 


pointing in that direction, and mentioning some 
impronoxinceable name. 

‘Me, ..de king hroder,’ ho went on. ‘Be king 
good fren’ to Queen Victoria [this name he 
jironoxiueed correctly] ; king and :; queen sliould 
be .good fren’-— dat berry . good ting. Den no 
war. Ebery ting go right, Queen Victoria say 
liah: nojmo’ slabe. Send him ship: for oatchem 
slabe-ship. Makee omstoin to coast-king for 
no sell slabe :tO; bad wliite -fellar. Bat berry 
good too. But bad king, he talcee custom, sell 
slabe all same. Dat . no good. Bis berry time, 
on de coast dar, t’oder side oh de Gape [meaning: 
Cape Biafra], two .ships go takoe slabe on board, 
what king go for seU. MeSiseriger come across 
for tell de king, my binder. S’poso man-d’-war 
ship go, makec quick time, den dey catch him 
ho’t — all right.’ 

Tlie' chief mentioned the names of the tribe 
and king to whom iie alluded ; hut I have 
forgotten both. Our captain, however, ■wa.s 
doubtful whether to act upon such intelligence. 
That it was true, he thought, was very probable ; 
aud it was ■well known that from no love of 
Queen Victoria, but frdm hatred and jealousy 
of one another, the kings and chiefs of one tribe 
would inform against another, with the treble 
object of gratifying their own animosity, afteiit- 
ing a regard for her Britannic Majesty and the 
treaty, and reaping a reward for the information 
in ease a capture should be made. 

It was certainly a great object to capture, 
two slavers ; and that the slavers were on the 
coast there was little doubt. ThO: C|iieation' was, 
in the .first place, whether we should be able 
to find them— the geographical knowledge of 
tlie natives: hot : being very acciu’ate, and whether 
they would not he off before we could arrive at 
the : designated spot .; and in the ; second, place, 
■wliether it might not be a ruse to draw us off 
from the: station, that the king and ohiefs 'who:, 
professed so niiitih friendship for Queen Victoria, 
might . meanwhile play a little game, to their 
own advantage ; .suoli tricks being by no means 
unfrequent. , 

: ‘ Can I be sure that you are telling me the 
truth?’ .said the captain. ‘And can !■ find the; 
river of which you sxieak, from : the, yajjue; 
description you have given, if your informatioh 
he correct?’ 

‘’Tis de truf, sah, caj)lain,’ repilied the chief. 
‘Me makee know de coast right well, s’pose 
me see him.’ 

‘Then you' will act as our pilot, and get good 
“ custom,’’ suppose we make a capture ? ’ 

Somewhat ■ to tmr . surprise, .the chief readily 
offered to stay on board and pUot the ship, or 
Kitifor point out the , river in which the slavers 
lay, when tlie ship shouki arrive off that : paid 
of tlie coiust 

Still suspecting some trick from this very 
.promptness,.:::'an:d- thinking it possible that, after 
all, the chief .who hiid not spoken might he the 
■real headman' king’s brother, the captain 
fesist^ that both the chiefs . should : remain: on 
:board,'h0: TOOini8ing to bring them . back: , again to, 
Eeraiando ■ Tliia, after some: little hesitation, 
they agreed to ; and no , longer doubtful, the 
■captain ordered , the anehor to he' weighed: and 
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forty or fifty yards. Tlio stars liaci made tfieif 
appearance in tlie hitherto gloomy sky, and we 
could clearly discern the slave pens and huts on 
■shore. ■ 

‘ Hist ! I hark ! What is that ? ’ whispered the 
lieutenant- ; ‘Byr, Jove ! they .see, u.s I Look ! 

. There is a light on board the starboard vessel. 
On, my lads ! Bash irij with a ' cheer ! ’ he cried 
aloud. ‘ Huzza for prize-money H, , 

Hardly had ho, spoken the words, when there 
came a “blinding flash, followed by the simnl- 
tanooua report of at least a dozen muskete. We 
heard the bullets plash in the water, like hea\>y 
rain ; hut no one appeared to have been hit. 

.‘ On, my lada ! No secrecy now. No {|nartor 
till they .surrender !’ cried the lieutenant. 

In a few moments both: boats were alongside 
the schooners, and the sailors sprang, cutlass in 
hand, on to their decks. 

‘Surrender, in the Queen’s name!’ cried the 
lieutenant in command. 

‘We surrender!’ answered a voice, in broken 
Eiiglisli, wMoh, however, to my fancy, had a very 
Yaiiicifled accent. Thera was no further attempt 
at resistance, which, in fact, had been madness, 
for they weU knew the boats would, not have 
made the attack unless they were well supported 
outside, and resistance to, a sliip-of-war was 
punishable by death, while otheiwi.se, the vessels 
onW would be seized. 

The prizes were ours; and they wore sent to 
St Helena for adjudication, where they were very 
profitably sold for the benefit of the captors. The 
slaves, four hundred and thirty, in number, were 
in the pens on shore,, and they were sent to, 
Liberia, and there released, to beconie denizens 
of that then new republic. 

‘ How dared you fire at Her Majesty’s boats at 
all?’ demanded the lieutenant. , , . 

‘ It was not I, hut the fool of on oifioer on deck,* 
replied the captain, who, though I veritably 
believe he was an American, professed to be a. 
Portuguese, 
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Chfiiulsara’s .Tounial, 
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(Resiietucle marlca an importauii epooli in tlie 
progress of a great manufacture, wMcli, by its 
exports and imports, not only visibly affects our 
revenues, but exorcises considerable influence in 
our commercial relationship with the countries 
from which tallow was derived. 

. Wlio now. possesses a tinder-box,: pr one of 
the old flare-up dipping-match and bottle arrange- 
ments? If there be any such among the : readera 
of this paper, we wonld say with emphasis : Keep 
them, and hand them down to' your children’s 
children, as an heirloom precious above rubies j ■ 
for when, rubies are mannfacttired by the 
pound, and original sculptures of Grecian and 
Babylonian antignity supplied wholesale by Bir'^ 
mingham houses at so much a tort, these things 
ivill be known oidy in the dim traditions of pur 
race. Blue-blazing, Bl-smelling, sputtering, suffo- 
cating phosphorus and sulphur niatohes, in their 
red and bine boxes, are rapidly becoming ingulfed 
in the abyss of forgotten things too. . We have 
read the details of Messrs Bryant and May’s 
manufactory, of their enormoiTS- consumption of 
wood, paper, metal, and other materials, and are 
not certain that one species of tree is not suppOBed 
hy botanists to be approaching extinction, owing 
to the magnitude of their operations I A; watch- 
key will, after a time, become an interesting cira-- 
.oaity, andhQ transmitted to posterity ; as evadence 
of those dark ages when keyless watches were not 
in universal Use. And what—oh, whatever will 
future generations thinlc of a warming-pan ! already 
at the present day seen only in the hands of the 
Clown, in Christmas pantomimes, and by him 
employed as a weapon of offence. Let us trust 
that our descendants may be oblivious of any other 
purpose : which / the hideous article could serve, 
and that a fossil clown with an ancient warming- 
pan may he dug up somewhere or other for their 
edification. Eor, whatever its utility may have 
been at avhygone period,' is not the survival of 
such ah atrocity now an msult to an age of 
india-rubber, to a land flovdng vdth elastic hot- 
water bottles, pillows, cushions, and beds — to an 
era of sesthetic comfort — to the days of well-built 
houses, well-fitting window-sashes, impermeable 
roofs, decent . drainage, and damp-exclmung doors, 
of bedroom fires, and eider-down quilts ? . 


was the case. Oonspibuous ih: his white I’obe, 
the poor fellow, who was in the foremost boat, 
had made a good mark for the men on hoard 
the slaver, and a bidlet had entered his breast, 
killing him instantly. 

This was the only oasnalty we met with in 
capturing the mo.st profitable pnize we 'secured 
during our cruise ; , aud as it did, not h 6 :fall one 
of our. o\vn men, it was not charged against the 
captains of the slavers, who got off with the: loss 
of their Vessels and all the property oil board, 

At the earliest request of the head oliief, howr 
ever, who was deeply grieved at the death of his 
companion, the body was taken on board tlie 
ship and sent back to, the country to which tile 
unfortunate negro belonged. The eloop-of-war, 
however, did not reten immediately j ‘and the 
chief, with the reward he had earned and the 
dead body of his Mend, returned home in another 
vessel. 


SOME MODERN CHANGES. 

Thai fashions should constantly alter, is not only 
an inevitable, but probably a desirable thing ; the 
progressive waves of var3dng style and usage that 
are continually passing over everything within the 
scope: of human affairs, from petticoats to polities, 
are to the world, in preserving it from stagnation, 
what the tides are to the sea; and however much 
we may grumble at the eccentricity or extrava- 
gance of any prevailing mode, we mast remember 
that hahitucle makes aU things tolerable, and that 
the fashion which we now dislike to change, and 
uphold from custom, appeared just as ab.surd and 
rmdesirable to our forerunners, when it super- 
seded something else, as the new one does to as. 
The consideration of such changes as these, how- 
ever, not being within the scope of the present 
papers — it is difiionlt, indeed, to imagine any paper 
wMoh would afford scope for them ! — wo .shall 
glance only at a few of those alterations affecting 
the minntim of daily hfe, whicli, trifling in them- 
.selvGs, and scarcely appreciable in the individual, 
.when taken as a whole, somethnea serre to mark 
the strides of civilisation, or even in some 
instances, the retrogression of nations. 

Let as start: with that , most oommohplace ohjeetj. 
a taRow-cancUe-r-so tiscfuli-and yet so vulgar com- 
pared : with the sperm, ozokei'it, stearine, com- 
posite; and other heantifnl varieties of our own 
torthing . dips . and the 
‘long, sixteens’ of onr youth? 'Well, we shall 
breathe no sigh of regret for /them 5 peace he 
to their ashes; . or: :rathei’ their ‘smiffs,’ which 
were malodorous; productive of- -conflagrations; 
and exigent of constant trimming. And this 
last item brings its to the point^where are 
all the snuffers gone? It is only a few years 
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beyond their own air-tight Madder cigar-ponclies, 
or tlioae of their intimate Meads. 

. Tlironghont the whole of South and Central 
America, the Southern States, and in many 
other parts of the globe, it may safely be 
averred that the majority of the male popirla- 
tion of alh classes have a cigarette hetween their 
lips during; the greater part of their wiihing 
existence; mom ohiklhoocl upwards. The senator 
smokes in the Chamher of Debates ; the servant 
smokes, as he waits upon you ; the shopman does 
not trouble himself to remove the smouldering 
rice-xmper. from his mouth as he, answers your 
queries ; the coachman who drives you, the half- 
clad nigger who blacks your hoots, the hunter 
on the prairie or pampa, and the Indian in the 
backwoods who rolls his morsel of tobacco in a 
maize-leaf — alD smoke cigarettes. We visited one 
huge manufactory in Havana which stands out 
into the hay like an immeMe mahogany oigar- 
hox itself, where over a million cigarettes are 
turned out daily. We entered our names in a 
hook, on admission ; and when we had completed 
the tour of the factory, were each presented with 
an elegant case of cigarettes, every bundle of 
which bore our respective names, the date, and 
a complimentary sentence in Spanish, printed in 
different styles bn beautifully erubossed labels. 
There can be no dotrbt that the introdiictioii of 
tobacco in this form has greatly increased; its 
consumption in this country. A cigarette; is a 
thing that can be lighted or tossed aside at any 
time, and often serves to fill up odd intervals of 
a few minutes; while a pipe, as a rule, demands 
premeditation, and is indulged in only at regular 
periods; and a cigar — especially a good, one-~is 
rarely commenced by one who ‘can appreciate ' it, 
except under circumstances favourable' M its 
full enjoyment and completion. 


possession of people whose particular faiioy. it is 
to establish private museums of different things. 
It is curious to note that the snuff-box, so fre-. 
qixently placed in the hands of their Awnaiis 
pa-sonce by the playivrights of the .last century,, 
and to which they, make constant .Verbal allusion, 
ha.s hut a poor successor ; in.: the. pipe, _ cigar, 
or other accessory of nicotine worship, in . the 
lavoiir of modern writers. The fact is, the use of 
the box by a skilful actor might be variously 
rendered playful, cynical, sly, graceful, or statu- 
eaqiie^ — might, in fact, be employed to interpret 
.many, emotions ; while the amiismg cordreteiiips 
to be extracted from it were innumerable. 

Smoking, on the other hand, admits of much 
fewer phases of expre.ssion ; : and if there is any 
situation iu which the most dignified of mankind 
appears at ; a greater disadvantage than_ when 
looking in the glass at himself wlule shaving, it 
is in the act of lighting a pipe or cigar and squint- 
ing: at the match. At the same time we can 
hardly think: that; .the pipe will ever faff, out of 
■fashion' among; smokers, as the medium through 
which they clerive comfort from their favourite 
weed ; though great changes in form and material 
may take, place. Cigars, also, it may be remarked, 
are Aaily coming into vogue to a greater- extent 
than ever. Hor is this gradual morease con- 
: fined to England alone. , Germany and Tiu’key 
consume more cigarettes and cigars eVery year ; 
and; a large exporter ; of meersohaum from the 
■former ; country assures us that the trade in 
expensive : pipes has decreased nearly one-half 
during the last ten years, while wood and clay 
still hold their ground. 

The tobacco-trade, po.ssihly, lias more mysteries 
than any other in thi.s ago of commercial immo- 
rality, It is almost as diflicult to purehaso a 

f ood' cigar promiscuously in Havana as it; is in 
lOiidon unless you know the right shop to go, to, 
you are os likely to buy Whitechapel and Bremen 
abominations, exported from Europe for the pur- 
pose, and put up in. the most orthodox ‘Habana ’ 
.boxes. In Vera Cruz, you may buy cigars lor five 
. shillings a hundred, which the vendors for a few 
cents extra will pack and label with the name 
of some;: famous brand. So they will in Porto 
Plata or' San; DomingOi :So they used in Brazil ; 
but; Bahian, and other Brazilian cigara'.have now 
made theircwii name, and have established an 
honourable: claim; to; be considered amongst the 
best cheap cigars in the world. , , It is .■ impOBsihle 
to get an inexpensive ' good cigar in Guha: ;itself ; 
the ; best brands ; are never ; exported, for few 
people here would .care to give half-a-crdwu or 
.three shillings apiece for their ‘smokes,! which the 
wealthy' Cuban— -who consumes them, /Soft ;and; 
■green, wrapping them in piled silk, to, preserve 
the; flavour*— pays . on the spot; There is much ■ in , 
a name. Thousands' of really exceilept, weeds are 
■made,: yearly, both in England and Germany :from 
good raw :iohaoco , imported for the purpose ;/ but 
it would never do to offer thenl'for sale: as! British 
or Gaman produce, What a charm lie’s in the; 
words ‘Viielta Ahajo,’ to be read on. joiir cigar- 
.boxes ! Viiella Abajo is a small district between 
Havdna and Santiago, consisting of a few acres, 
of land only, now in the possession of two or. 
‘three of the richest planters in the island; and 
probably not an atom of the tobacco— noted for 
its rieUnes^WJ'iqh is grown there finds its way 


CHILD SONGS— THE LITTLE PEIJDE. 

Hans slie oemns, her nut-brown eyes , 
Downcast, but sUly peeping. 

Oh 1 heivave ; ; 

Suoh a snare 

Must never find you alooping. 


She puts her finger in n mouth 
Where .biitlev would not melt away, 
■ With an ah’ , , ■ 

As if sliO -were 

Much too shy for ‘Yen ' or ‘Kny.’ 


'HDW:.tlo you do, my little ninid ? 
(Her silonco is.so pretty). ■ 

■ ‘To losoyouv.tongue . . 

Is vary wrong, 

And to my mind a pity,’ 


Up she comes to mo quite olose, 

Shoots a giaucB, that never' misses, ■ 
IVitli n smile 
, All the while, 

Whispers ; ‘ There must bo no kissea.' 
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THE EAIN-BAND. 

The spectrosoope is one of the most distinctive 
of modern wonder- workers. In its essentials, it 
is based on a siipple natural phenomenon. Wlien 
a ray of daylight enters a darkened room throxigh 
a small hole, it gives an image of the sun on 
the , opposite wall. ; If, a priism — or three-sided 
piece of , glass-^is placed,: apex .upward.?, so as to 
iihtercept the: ray of light hetween the aperture 
and the wall, the image of the sun diisappenr.?, 
but is reidaced , further down the wall by an 
elongated upright ligure, termed the .speetriini, 
and , oou.siBting of hands of dilferent colour.?, 
beginning with rod at the upper extremity, 
and ending with violet at the lower. These 
eolotir-bands are due to the fact that the original 
ray oil white light in passing through the prkm 
has been analysed' into the different coloured 
rays of .which such light consists. The speclro- 
.scopo,: therefore, is: an instrument by the aid of 
whioli Kpeotral phenomena, such as the above, 
may be studied. : It consists essentially of, first, 
a narrow; slit, tbrough which tlie parallel rays of 
light pass ; : secondly,, a prism or train of prisms,' 
to separate the coloured or differently refrangible 
portions of those rays j and thirdly, a tole.scope, 
to form a magnified image of the spectrum pro- 
duced. Newton effected a sevenfold division: of 
:the colours in, the spectrum above doseribed ; and 
Wollaston and. Eraunliofer, ;at a latcv; period, 
made great advances in the use of the instrument, 
especially for cheraieal analysis, till iiow it is 
possible -to toll, by the clai'k absorption lines which 
the instrument;' shows interspersed throughout, 
the coloured hand, the nature ^ of the gases , of , 
which the luminous .envelopes of .the sun and 
even the stars consist, , 

. ' Early in the present .century, when Eraunhofer 
was studying these lines in the solar spec- 
truiUj which Wollaston had .first: observed, he,' 
made an important .discovery. Examining the 
sunlight .under various circumstances, he found 
a poculwrity in its spectrmn when tii® ^irn is 
.near the horizon. He detected the presence' of 


dark lines, in fact, wliich .are absent in the 
spectrum of a mid-thiy sun. Now, a moment’s 
reileetion shows ns that the sunlight has to pass 
through a thicker layer of atmosphere when the 
luminary is close to the horizon' than -sfhen lie is 
overhead. What more natural than to ascribe 
the extra lines to this additional thickness of 
air ? Without knowing at that time .anythiu.? of 
the nature or cause of tlm line.?,, scientific . men 
regarded them a.s of atmo.sph eric origin. ' 

After the true interpretation of the doi'k (or 
absorption) lines had 'been indicated, by various 
pbysicists, Brewster and' Gladstone, in, 1800, 
again , took up the subject of these atmospheric ' 
lines— sometimes called the telluric lines, be- 
cause of their terrestrial origin ; and in .order 
to demonstrate their existence,, prepared a map 
ijf the : solar spectrum containing .more than two , 
thousand of tlie dark lines- A; considerable mim-: 
:ber. of thffle apparently owed their presence to 
atmospheric influences,! ; Professor: Cooke, of 
America, next investigated the matter, and found 
that many of the lines are dependent upon , the 
relative moistness of the air, being stronger when 
the air is humid than when , it is ch’y. The 
indications of the lygrometer accordingly showed : 
a marked agreement with the strength ; of . the 
bands in the spectrum. 

In 1864, Janssen revised the whole question; | 
I-lis interesting: researches . ore thus de.SCEihed .by : 
Mr Proctor in his little^ book on 'Me Spseifroscope 
and its Work .' ‘Janssen,, using: a spectroscopa.with 
five prisms, succeeded in resolvingithe dai'k bands 
seen by Brewster and Gladstone into fine lines, 
and ascertained that these lines vary in strength. 
They are darkest at sunrise and sunset, and 
weakest— but ■ never entirely absent— at noon. 
Observing next from the summit of the Faul- 
horn, about nine thousand feet above the eea- 
ievel, ha. found, that these lines were still further 
redtieed in strength.' In order to ascertain whether 
thby are totirely due to our, atmosphere, he caused, 
lpge..:;pinft-fires. to he, made : at . G.cneva, about : 
thirteen miles from the Paulhorn, ami observed 
I'the ‘Bpectrum;- of the flame.: As lic: found that . , 
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of rain — in any section of tTie atmosphere from 
the Vertical nearly to the horizontal. If there 
be a great deal of the ■vvater-yapowi’ present, there 
: is a presumption that some of it will Como down ; 
if there be very little, there is a Hlteliliood of dry 
weather simply hecanse the 'rain material is not; 
; there. ; So much is certain. y. But.; inrirk what is 
uncertain. The rain-band might correctly indicate 
much water-vapoiu’, yet the temperature , condi- 
tions \vhich follow the observation be such ns to 
favour continued; suspension, and no precipitation 
(rain) take place for days. , The temperature, on 
the other hand, , might suddenly be rednoed, and 
a downponr occur witbiir an houi'ls time. Again, 
the wind might bear away -the vapour to some other 
locality, and so prevent any precipitation at all 
at the place of observation. Then the faintness 
of the rain-band might show the presence of very 
little water- vapour, yet the deficiency be quickly 
supplied by a moisture-laden current of air, 
with rain following in an hour or two. These 
chances of error, it will be seen, somewhat limit 
the utility of the spectroscope as a weather 
pirognosticator. . , 

Still, there is no doubt that in the hands of 
an intelligent observer, the ‘rain4iand’ has a 
meteorological value. To expect its. - indications 
always to be true, is as nnv/’arrantable as to 
expect ; a falling barometer always to , , mean 
rain, or a rising barometer always to mean .fair— 
or' wbat we fear to be even a more wiclely-spread 
popular error, a higli barometer to mean .‘set 
fair.’ The true meteorological value of the 
spectroscope cannot be determined until many 

and thS; observer , 


seen which are 


some , of the dark lines, were 
■observed in the spectrum of, the setting sun, it 
was proved: that these lines are caused by our own 
air. To ascertain next what part the aqueous 
vapoin’ has in producing them, he made use of 
an iron 


hundred and . eighteen feet 
long, placed at his dispiosar hy i the Paris GaS 
Goinpmny, :. After exhausting it of 


air by forcing 
steam through it, he filled it with: steam, and 
closed both ends by -pieces of strong plate-iglass. 
A bright, flame^prodticed by sixteen . gas-binmers 
---was p>laced at one end of the cylinder, aiid 
analysed by means of a, speotroscojpe placed at 
the other end. The light, after thus, travelling 
through one hundred aftd eighteen feet of aqueous 
vnpoui'j gave ,a spectrum . crossed by groups of 
to those seen in the 
sun. Janssen proved, 
tWs uaanner that almost all the lines 


dark lines corresjponding 
spectrum of ' the horizontal 
indeed, in ' 
then seen: are: due to aqueous vapour. To make 
assurance doubly sure, bo exteuded his observa- 
tions to the fixed stars, to see if similar lines 
■ appear in, their spectra. The results of his obser- 
vations of these spectra acooi’ded well with those 
ha had :already obtained.’ 

ISro;:ftirtlier interest seems to have been taken 
: in the subject mitil, in 18V2, tlie attention of 
Professor Piazzi Smyth was drawn to it;- Since 
then, he has been a devoted student of what is 
termed: Rain-band spectroscopy, and has published 
the results of his observations. In the beginning 
of September: .1882, he based a prediction— pub- 
lished in the Scoimneen — of a .spell of flneharve;st- 
weather upon the exceptional faintness of the 
raimband at that time. The prediction was 
borne out ; and its. succeiss gave rise to a con- 
troversy :in 27i8 Tfmes regarding the predictive 
value of; the rain-band speotrosoope. Popular 
interest : having been thus aroused, the importance 
. of imeteorologioal spectroscopy has of late become 
as greatly , magnified as it was before depreciated. 

, The public, .too, ;unwilling to believe that they 
have.BO:long-iep:rived themselves of a good thing, 
persist v ia: :be]ieving that this application of the 
. spectroscope, is a new and: startling .discoverjc 
To correct the latter notion, we have given , a 
. summary , of the rain-band’s history. To eorreot - 
. the .former also, we purpose briefly v discussing 
its real value, 

. It ;must be . remembered, to begin withj: that 
- hhe- : strength of . the rain-band does not;, afibrd 
any clue to the approaching vmther, but only, 
'to the wet or dry element in it. This statement 
; is .:.:hera> made because not a few people -seem to 
-.-imagine : that , the i: spectroscope is , to sitpersede 
the barometer. It may form a useful adjunct to 
•that venerable, instrument, but can never super- 
; -jtede it. The „,:barometer measures jarasswre, the 
I'lnaU'kand indimtes AiwswZfty,: : ■ ' 

Jj 1 '^itUay |_have. been gathered from the description 
jbf WpSBafi’e experiments, what the spectroscope 
indicate the degree of moisture — 
the iV^t8r'Va.poflr^or ‘raw material’ 


ohseivations liave been made 
must supplement his; observations by such con- 
siderations as the direction and strength of the 
wind, its tendency to change or otherwise, &c. 
There is thus a great deal of work to, be done' 
before the. importance of the thing can be surely 
estimated y and those who have iiiB opportunity 
will do well fo help, while those who haven't 
must wait to learn the result. 


. , V,A L E N T I N E ;; S T R A N G E. 

. ; . A aTOky OP THB PUIMEOSE WAV. 

CHArrteft xnii.— ' misteb,: itheee’b. A scoee .OB’ 

MYINQ BOTOH ABOAEB THAT .CKjUfl. EEII - aO 
: IV.IHE WHEEU’ : 

.Mielt found' Gerard alone in the smoking-room. 
He was not, smoking - or reading, but simply 
standing with his ., hands in his coat-pockets, 
.staring out of the window at the: rain. ■ At her 
entrance, he looked' kound, but turned back to 
the window without a word. 

‘Gerard,’ she said tremulously, ‘are you. quite 
resolved on leaving us? Can you not be pre- 
vailed upon to stay ? ’ 

‘ Why should I stay ? ’ ho asked in answer. 

She took sudden courage, and advancing, laid 
her hands upon his arm. ‘Vengeance is nvlne’ 
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slie;said ; ‘ I will repay looked swiftly down, 
tlpon lioryand away again.— ‘ Gerard, dear Gerardj 
tliejr ‘arc unliappy already. Tkey have parted, 
Tteir own conseieiioes were against them. A’'on 
; have suffered enough, hnt you have nothing to 
repent.’ 

‘Good-bye, Milly,’ he answered very gently. 
‘My train starts in nn hour. I .shan’t see you 
' again, ' most likely.’ His manner was so ipiiet, 
that he might not have heard her word.s. But 
the imminence of the danger which she saw so 
clearly braced her for a moment. : 

‘Gerard,’ she urged him, ‘do not go upon this 
journey. Think of your father, and his soitow.s. 
Thinlc of your mottler. Or if youiwill go, pro- 
mise me that yoii ivill not foUow—him.’ 

A curious look cros,sed his face. ‘Did you care 
for Val Strange?’ he asked. ‘You wer’n’t in 
love with him, were you ? ’ 

‘No, no’.’ she cried. At another time, such 
a ciUBStion concerning any man ivould have called 
a blush to her face, but now she scarcely noticed 
it. ‘ Promise me ! you will not follow him.’ 

‘Good-bye, Milly,’ he said again, ns gently as 
before, fiut she clung to liim with tears, mid 
would not let him go. 

‘Stay !’ she pleaded: passionately — ‘stay ! Eor 
the sake of all who love you, stay ! ’ , , 

‘Nothing, of this,’ : he said, with an approach, 
to stenmess, in his , tone.?, . ‘ to, any one but me.' 
Eememher. that. Good-bye, again.! - Ho : had i 
always seen .her so timid and so yielding until 
nowj that her persistence amaised him. She clung, 
to him with both hands; and without violence, 
which was impossible, he, could not, escape her. 
Seeing this, ho stood with passionless sullen : 
piatience,’ and she wasted entreaty on a human 
irock. In the intensity, of her eagcrne.sB, she tried 
to move him by force from where he stood ; but 
she was so feeble and small, and he so great , and 
strong, that with all her .vehemence, she . could 
not- . sway him by a hair’s-hreadth. It wm, all 
so fearfully plain : to her now, so certain that he 
meant the wor.st ! ‘ Stay 1 ’ she wept, dragging 
at him with all her feeble strength. 'He answered.' 
never, a ivord. The terror , mounted higher and i 
higher in her heart, and she as, sailed 'Mm . in- 
coherently. Ho must not, must not go, to break 
aU their hearts. ' : 

‘.Hearts are not so eosily broken,’ he answered 
atlast. .It was like , a statue speaking. ’ ; . 

‘ You will break mine ! ’ she cried. 

‘Poor Milly,’ ho answered gently— ‘poor Milly!’ 

. — Suddenly she crimsoned, on brow and cheek 
and throat, and her hands dropped from him, — 
He kissed her on the forehead and passed from 
the room. , Tlie drooping, weeping figure, and 
the .manner, of his. parting from it, crossed Mm 
many a time, later on, when his heart liad softened 
and his longing for revenge wa,s stilled. 

Ho said the rest of his few farewells, and went 
up to London with Hiram. They drove straight 
to the river-side, and found the 'yacht nbno.st'in 
readiness to weigh 'anchor. It was significant 
to Hiram of the eagerness which lay beneath 
his master’s stony exterior that he slept on board. 
Next morning came the sailing-master, a . cheery- 
looking old man, with a face the colour of a brick 
wall, and silver hair and whiskers. He told 
Gward that he had eailed the yacht for its last 
owner, and wos full of her praises, In the after- 


noon they started, in a heavy snow-storm; but 
befoi'e they reached Greemvioh: a small mutiny 
came about. One of the crew, who had been 
drinking too freely with his friends ashore, 
approached the captain. 

‘Beggin’ pardon for bein’ so. hold, cap’u,’ ha 
said. ‘ I .ain’t a-going to .sail in .‘this yerdrcrari't.’ 

: ‘Oh,’,said the captain, good-humouredly enough, 

‘ I thinlc you are.’ 

‘No ; I ain’t,’ returned the seaman hoarsely. 

‘ Not if I swims for it,’ 

‘What’s the matter ?’ asked Gerard, who urns 
standing near. . 

‘This crarft’a imhicky, she is,’ the man re- 
sponded ; ‘ and no good ’ll come of her.’ 

‘What’s the matter with her?’ asked Gerard. 
A little chiU came over him. 

‘ Why, it’,s a Ifriday, to hogiii with,’ said the 
man; ‘and as ifthntworn’t sufficient, we’re thir- 
teen aboard. Theer’syou, cap'ii, imd the mate, and 
foim of us, and that ’s six ; and theer ’s a' galley- 
cook and a cabin-cook, and that’s, eight; tmd 
theer’s the: engineer and a brace o’ stokers, and 
that’s eleven ; and the gentleman here, and the 
Yankee cove, and that ’s thirteen ; and I ain’t 
a-goiu’ to sail in tins yere crarft.’ 

‘Go to your duty,’ said the captain, with a 
laugh. ‘ We shall have three more aboard at 
Greenwich,’ he added ; . ‘ and I never heoi’d, sir,’ 
turning to Gerard, ‘ that skteen.was <an unliieky, 
number.’ ■ ■ 

: ‘.We starts with thirteen,’ . said the nian, with 
drunken doggedness, ‘and 1 don’t .sail aboard, of , 
this yere crarft.’ ' '. 

' ‘Better set him usliore,’ .said Gerard. ‘I’m 
not an idler, and my man, is an old salt Wc 
.shall not be .thoryiauiled.’ , : - 

‘Very well,, sir,’, returned the captain; .‘.But I 
wouldn’t listen to a, fool like thatj.'slr. :H6’,ll .be 
all right in 'the,morninp,: when he’s sober.’' : ■ ■ 

‘1 won’t, sail,,' in this .yere . crarft,’. ..the .man: 
repeated.' ■ ’ 

. ‘ Wcdl,.: I don’t want' any Jonahs aboard me,’ 
I’eturned the- .captain, , who , may have had his. 
qualms about unlucky numbers, too. And so,, 
when the boat which carried the remai-nder of the 
crew came alongside, the ohjeetor with his belong- : 
ings was put into it, and dismissed with derisive 
hoots ; and groans by his comrades of an hour.. 
‘Yah ! Jonah ! ’ The .self-discharged stood tip in 
the stern. ‘‘Fou’ll come to no good,’ he roared; .fl 
•tell you so ; you ’ll come to no good.’ Aud in the 
vehemence of his repudiation of them, he feli .over : 
sideways ami dived headlong into Thames. Thu 
two boatmen hauled liim out and the men aboard 
tbo yacht wore in fits of laughter. But there was 
one saturnine face among tlie.m, ’ It was of course 
moiu than suflxciontly absurd that a man of cul- 
ture shotdd be affected by the vaticinations of 
a drimken sailor ; but the supenslitions inherent 
in the heart, live on in defiance of cidtivation. 
Gerard, now that he came to think of it, would 
rather have siuMon any day in the seven than 
Friday, and wmtld rather have carried any nnmher 
at starting than thirteen. He sneered clown these 
ridiculous fears, hut they lived again in spite of 
him. 

It was TOUgh in the Ohaimel, whose waters 
rather lorded it over their Quern, and it was 
rougher .in the Buy of Biscay, But being once 
past Gibraltar, they found peace in the waters. 
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of ' tlie Mediteminenn until they came south . . The , captain protested, hut Gerard insisted ; and 
of the Adriatic, where a fierce -wmcl roared down having made Miat he thought a decent resistance, 
from the Austrian Alps, and got to cross-purposes the old man went down. He knew the, master 
with a wicked gale which swept westward from of the CTicwinerQMceji for a thorough sailor by this 
the gates of the Black Sea, and made wild time, and was willing enough to get an extra 

work for a time. T\ia Glio/rmel Queen touched snooze. ‘You may tell the engineer to get a 

here raid there, and Gerard went ashore and came. lifetlO' extra way : on, ’said Gerard. ‘Let u,s see 
aboard again. - To Trieste. Across to Venice, what she ■can .do, You can sleep , without 

Southward again to Brindisi. Then to Larnaca, rocking.’ . 

a long stretch ; and at Larnaoa, he got the wished- The captain laughed a cheery ‘ Goud-night, sir,’ 
for news. The yacht Mew’s-teini; sailed yesterday, as he went down. ■ 

hound for Alexandria. It was at the end of the The measured jar of the propeller grew swifter, 
second week in March, and in that happy region and the speed of the oralt greater. _ An hour 
the sun was already wai’in and the air halmy. later, , Gerard went below for a minute, and 
As the .yacht , left . Larnaoa behind, . .Gerard stood rohu-ned with a bottle of rum honoath his pilot- 
on: deck looking straight beyond the prow, heating coat. There were two .seamen on deck, one 
with one foot on the plank beneath him; and at the: wheel, and one at the hows. The sea 
on his face there was a look of steadfast waiting, gleamed wide beneath the moonlight, and slowly 
with now and then the merest, transient flash sank to peace ; after the squall, now at rest for 
of exultation. Hiram .marked the new elasticity sixteen hours. ‘I’ll take the wheel,’' said Gerard, 
of Ms walk, and caught onca or twice the gleam quietly handing the bottle to the man. ‘ You 
in hia eyes. Not another soul aboard guessed the and your chum there can diink my health, if you 
purpose of the cruise. like. You may both go down for an hour or two. 

Master and servant wore alike popular on board I’ll call you when I’m tired.’ And now the 
the little vessel, and eacli took his duty man- deck was clear, and Gerard held the wheel., 
fully. ’ A clay out from Cyprus shores, a heavy ‘Great heavens!’ murmured the wretched 
: squall come on, and Gerard and Hiram did rather faithful Hiram, watchful of allj though .unoh- 
moBB: than their fair share in it. The storm lasted served. ‘Is it goiu’ to be as had and base as 
i ten'liours, and when it had blown itself out, they this?’ 

went: below, and slept. Eight hours later, Gerard The moonbeams fell wide and soft upon the 
came on deck. rolling sea, and the rolling sail of the IIAw'.s-iewjp 

• ■ '‘Seen anything?’ he asked briefly. shot now and agMn in a silver gloaim across 

‘Sail on the weather-bow, sir,’ said the mate, the black edge of the liipuicl disk, The silver 
offering his glass. gleam rose higher, , creeping up and up , into 

, : :Qerard took it, and looked long. .‘What are the sky, and growing .broader as it climbed. , The,, 
we making?’ he asked at bust. helmsman steered, , mid the sole eyes under heaven 

1 About twelve, sir,’ said the mate. that saw his purpose, watched. Stiff and, chilled 

‘There’s no hurry,’ said Gerard. ‘It’s a lovely to :tlie' hone, Hii'am crawled on deck and Iboked 
morning. Slacken doivn a bit’ ahead, . 

‘ You’ll find it a little heavy, .sir, if you slacken ‘ Who’s there?’ said Gerard, 

speed. She rolls a good deal already.’ ‘ You mustn’t do this, mister,’ said Hiram, 

, ‘Never mind,’ be answered; ‘wo are in no advancing and laying a hand upon one of the 
..htirfy- mow.’ The mate transmitted the master’s spokes of the wheel The : illew’s-winp was scarce 
.:(JrderB, ,ancl the tlirob of the engines came, slower a . quarter of a mile ahead, and: the steam yacht 
:;qn:::tb6 ' ,ear.: The change brought up Hiram wa.s in aline for her, going at full speetl.~Gerard 
Search, an.d he, setting his legs apart, scanned sea looked at him without a word,-— ‘I could call the 
,aiid sky. . After , a momentary observation, he crew and stop it in a minute, mister,’ said Hiram 

• gave,;:,a:Sudden start,,, and diving, below, returned hoarsely; ‘but I don’t want to let it out that 
. with marine glasses, and fixed the craft ahead. Gerard Lumby ever meant wholesale murder. 

,: ‘ Hiram,’ he : said, under: his breath, ‘yon. ’H be Stand aside I— You won’t,; you madman?! You 
■wanted by-and-by, or I’m mistaken.’ shall!’, Ho set; his hands to , the wdieel ; but he 

‘ What is that: craft doing, do. you thinle?’: asked might as well have tried to lift the .boat as to 
.Gerard, addressing theuiale., , . , turn back the, grip .that; guicled her. ‘Mister, 

‘She’s .maldng about our speed,. sir, ’ the .mate there’s a.score or living souls aboard that craft, 

answered " . ■ ■ , ! ■ !! Let go the .wheel’: ; ^ 

Geraixl went below, and, spent the day in his : Gerard, looked straight bn with a face as rigid 
lowii; : oabiiu Hiram hung uneasily about the ' as Btone. 

.iVesael ; row here, now, there,^ and. passed -whole ‘ Hollo, there ! ’ yelled : a voice. ‘ Ahoy ! ahoy ! 
:h.QHrs,in watching the Mm's-wing as she courtesied; Where are, you coming to ? : Port ! port ! ’ 
with half her white canvas set, to wind and sea. ■ Tim - Uharmel Queen bore down. Hiram took 

He knew every line of bur long ago, and had Ms master by the waist and tore at him like 
:reoognised her ;at, fli'at sight, , Towards nightfall, a madman. The veB.sola were very near each , 
the wind failed, and having less way on her, she other now. 

eourtesjecl more and more. A wonderful moon ‘You’ll forgive me some day,’ said Pliram, 

■ !!l lke::wbolo;:sea arid, sky lay bathed in and releasing Gerard, he retired a little, :: and 
• , . _ then sprang forward like a flash and felled Mm 

:: times . lately, , sir/ : said the ..captain with one How to the deck. . Then be seized , the 

ijlheeinly, when Gerard came on deck. wheel and tore it round, jammed it hard down 

said Gerai'd quietly. _ ‘Take and closed Ms eyes, donfusod wild cries were 

WOTk-M;, ®.W belojv. I ’ll sail her to-night. I in his wm, and he looked out agaim The yacht 
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who had a tongue, and knew how to iise it ; 
like -the lady whose liege lord contrived that 
she should not inore than shspect the secret of 
his had hours; until, coming home at six in the 
morning tired out with ‘attending on a sick friend,’ 
he dozed at the breakfast table, arid, solemnly 
passing the bread, said : ' ‘Cut That’s your: 
sick friend, ia .it V exclaimed the .mfe ; and wliat 
followed may he .iniagined. 

A card-hating wife can upon occasion set her ; 
scruples aside. Soon after the close of the Seces- 
sion War, General Forrest and his wife stojiped 
at an hotel in Meiuphia, and. upon exammmg 
their purses, found the snm-totar of their wealth ? 
amounted to seven dollars and thirty cents, The 
General being dne that evening at a house where 
pokciv was sure to be played, proposed that he 
should tempt fortune to the Ml extent of his 
means, and asked his wife to pray for his success. 
She would not promise; but he felt she was for 
Min, and knew how it -would be. Let Mm, tell 
the rest himself. , 

‘They had tables-^one was a quarter-dollar 
table, one a half, and one a dollar and a half, : I 
wanted to make my seven dollar, s lost' as long as 
I could make it, so I sat doivn to the qnaiiar table. 
By dinner-time I had -won enough to do ' better ; 
and after we had eaten, sat down to the dolhiri 
and-a-half table. Sometimes I -won, and then 
again I ’d lose, until nigh upon midnight, when I 
had better luck, I knew Marj' was, sitting up 
anxious, and it made nte cool I, set my hat . on 
the floor, and every time I’d won I’d drop the- 
money in the hat. I sat there until day, broke, 
and then I took niy hat up in both hands, smashed 
it on my head, and went home. When I jtot 
to my room, there sat Mary in her gown. She 
seemed tired and anxious, and though , she looked 
mighty hard at me, she didn’t say a word. I 
walked right Up to her, and emptied iny hat right 
into the lap of her gown, and then tve .sat do^i 
and counted it. Just tlfteeii hundred dol|.fe 
even, and that gave me a start.’ 

Mr Olay's devotion to ctirds did not disturb 
his wife’.s equanimity in the least. Asked by a 
Northern belle if it did not distre.sB her that 
her husharid should gamble, the candid old lady 
replied : ‘ Not at all, my dear ; he most always 
wins.’ 

The wife of Bishop Beadon loved wMat, so, well, 
that when the prelate told one of his clergy if . 
he was able to sit up half the night playing.iwhist, 
at the Bath Eoom,s, ho must be welhienough to 
do duty at home, the invalided , one , silenced .him 
■with: ‘My lord, Mrs Beadon -would teH.'yfiu that, 
late whist acts a.s a tonic or restorative . to dys- 
pc]>tic people with w'eak nmvas.’ The bi, shop’s 
i)ette.r-half w'ould have jaympatliised : -with ; Gold-, 
smith’s old lady, who, lying sick unto death, 
played cards with the curate to pass the time 
aw'ay, and after i-siiinMi^- all his .money, had Just 
proposed to .play for her funeral: charges, when, she 
cxpiied. 

There have been stoanger stakes still. In 1736, 
w'-hen Henry ftnd James Trotter sat down at the 
Balntm ipn, Ohester-le-Street, to play a game of 
cards against Bohert . Thoms, and Thomas Ellison, 
the'IaiterTsi*?' stoking -five shillings, and the former 
■a ehilth the'son of a Mr and Mrs :Leeah, who. gave 
. ■TO their hoy , to , the winners,— A. traveller in Ne-w, 
Zealand, spending a night in a Rcpuatter’s hut, 


There W'as a -hgure th.at lie knew leaning forward 
from the "shroucls, and Gerard was on _ his feet 
again, shaking a clenched hand^ at it. The 
clenched Imnd opened a denouncing forefinger, 
and a voice' rang out : ‘I shall have, you yet, 
Val Strange ! ’ . ^ 

And , the G/w?mfl7 QMCfl7i swept on, and left the 
Jlfeic’s-icinp far behind. 

A {To be continued.) 
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Oh one occasion wiion Washington living,. 
Bancroft, and Everett w'ere chatting over diplo- 
matic reminiscences, the last named told now 
after he and the Neapohtan ambassador had 
been presented to Her Majesty Queen \’'ictoria. 
Lord . Melbourne intimated that they would be 
expected to join in a game at whist w'ith the 
.Duchess of Kent. ‘I play but a very poor game 
myself,’ said Melbourne ; ‘ in fact, i scarcely 
understand it; but the Duchess is very fond 
of it’— ‘And I,’ said the Neapolitan to .Everett, 
‘ am a very had player ; and should I chance to be 
your Excelleney^s partner, I ili-voke your forhear- 
anoe in, advance. ; ’ to which the American envoy 


anoe in, advance. , 
replied that lie knew very little of tlie game him- 
self. As lie put it, three dignified personages, 
clad in gorgeous attire, were solemnly going to 
play a game they imperfectly . understood, and 
fob which none of them oared in the least. Upon 
reaching; the Duchess’s apartments the ambassadors 
were formally presented, and then, at her invita- 
tion, sat dow’n to pilay. As soon as the cards w^ore 
dealt, a .lady-in-waiting placed herself at the hack 
of the Duchess, and the latter said : ‘ Yoiu’ Ex- 
cellenoifts will excuse me if I rely upon the advice 
of li'iy friend here., for I must confess that I am 
really a very poor player.’ This was almost too 
much for Everett’s gravity ; a gravity undisturhed 
for the rest of the evening, since he found playing 
whist ,, under such conditions inexpressildy dull 
work,.'.' 

Cavour did not find playing an unfamiliar game 
dull woi'k when he lost a large sum at double 
dummy whist to a member of a Paris Club. He 
paid the: money -vvitli the best grace imaginahle, 
merely remarking that he thought he saw the 
game, and it might not be such a bad investment 
after all. The next night he met the same 
antagomst, played high, .played steadily, played 
long,: . and rose from.: the table a richer man by 
;. thirty .thousand pounds.. : .i 

Bold as he could be when the game was worth 
the . candle, Lord Beoconsfleld would never have 
been tempted to risk so much on the. cards; for 
knowing .the weakness of his play,- he carefully 
eschewed any tMng. .like: high stakes. ■ One evenr 
ing, at the time -when parliament was agitating 
itself . about the Empress-ship of India, Lord 
Beaconsfleld : sat down to whist ■with: the Prince 
of Wale-Sj and asked the latter : ‘ What points, 
sir?’— ‘Oh, sovereign, if you pdease,’ was the 
answer.— Seeing : the - Premier’s look of annoy- 
ance, Mr Bemal :Oshome observed ; ‘ I . think, sir, 
the llremier. would ratlier::hav6 ewHm..: points !’ 
The Prince,: taking, the joke and the hint, altered 
the stakes accordingly. 

Marlborough was not above playing for smaller 
stakes, though perhaps the . Great Gaptoin did 
not play high out of fear of his loving Sarah, 
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and it vvaa my deal. “NoWj” said the Emperor, 
“let us see wlietlier you can turn tip the king 2” 
. — I dealt, and then held uj) the turn-up card, 
observing : “Your orders, sir, have been obeyed.” 
—A dozen times aftertvards, the Emperor asked 
.me how I managed it; and ho never would 
believe that l it; was , a' mere: hazard, and that I 
had . taken, the chance pf the card being a 
king.’-;/' 

The Czar was as much .astonished at the result 
of his remark as the young gentleman who, 
looking over a pretty girl’s shonlder while she 
was Inlaying cards, observed : “What a: lovely 
hand! ’—‘You may have it, if you want it,’ 
murmured .she ; and idl the rest of the evening 
he was wondering what her intentions were. 


h 
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he said ; aiid so opijnod oxir front door at least 
lialf-a-clozen: tiifies to hail the passing venders 
of roots, hlossome, or hiilbs. Once or twica^ I 
came np into the hall while he was haggling 
with these men ; Mit each time he playfully 
insisted upon my going hack, as he did not intend 
Mrs Matley to haye ; the slightest idea of what 
he was going to buy. It: was to he a surprise 
for her, he said. 

So the morning wore on until, punctual to Ids 
appointed time, Mr Seate appeared j and almost, 
directly after him, the Belgian representative. 
:Tlii.s latter , was a portly, respectable-looking 
gentleman, who seemed father surprised at the 
aspect of the house to which he had been 
SumnlOiied to transact such important business. 
Sciata evidently caught the glance, and, read}' 
as usual, said : ‘All very new here, .sir — we shall 
have it altered in a few days. It was a long way 
to fetch you from the City ; but Mr Matley — this 
is Mr Matley— we bowed to each other — ‘will 
have a great jiart of our Belgian and French con- 
nection business, and so we wish him and his 
branch-house to he individually known to om’ 
continental friends. However, I’m sure you’ll 
iiot mind, so long as the cn.sh is here ; and here 
itfe.’P ' 

‘ No, siiv? rettirhed the , gentleman, -who did 
not seem very much impressed by the rathei- 
ready, jocularity in which Mr Scute so much 
excelled. ‘ As you .say, it is no husiims of 
mine.’ 

* Yon have the delivery-notes, or .warrants, 
of course?’ said Seated hocoming tense in his 
tuni. 

‘ I have ; here they are,’ returned the stranger ; 

‘ and here is a receipt for .sixteen hundred jrounds 
cash.f' / : ■ . 

‘ Quite , fight,’ . said Scate. — ‘Now, Mr Chelps, 
your cheq,uo.— And here in good time is Mr 
Wreggs ; so:, you .will have the security and 
see the principal at once, as I inomiaed.’ As 
he spoke, he ran and opened the door, at which 
a loud khoek had just been given, and nslierod 
in a dark, keeinlooking man, who struck me 
as heiiig one of the iiibSt sinister-looking indh 
vidnals I had ever heheld j ah idea not Weakened 
by his being ; loaded : with m ponderous 
jewellery. 

‘This is Mr Herdleyj who represents Helroi 
& Go., sii'. — ^And this is :Mr : Matley, ' our new. 
agent, sir, of whom I spoke to you.— .And ^ this 
is Mr Ghelps, a personal friend, .who wishes,, ,as 
I have told you, sir, to he allowed to join in. your 
speeulatiohs.’ " ' 

•Mr /Wreggs acknowledged each introduction 
with a short how, accompanied in : each case By 
a fiu'tive glance, which in a measure reminded 
me of my:eustomer Mr Jerry Wilkins. 

‘Will you sea if those are right, sir?’ said Scttfe, 
to the. hew arrival, handing him the papwrsrfrdni' 
Mr Herdley, as it seemed the Belgian agent was 
called. 

‘Yes 5 they will do,’ said Wreggs; and after' 
a little hustle in getting out hia pocket-book,, 


Scate gathered, up the papers again and laid 
them on the desk. 

‘Now, Mr Chelps,’ he continued, ‘Mr Wreggs 
has kindly promised to bring some in ore notes, 
as I know foreign houses are sometimes very 
reluctant to take the cheques, of strangers.— Have 
you brouglit them, sir?’ 

Yes,’ said Wreggs hri6fly, clrawing’ out: in. Hs 
turn a hiilky pocket-hook and handing therefrom 
a packet to Scate. ' 

.‘Thank you, sir.— Then, if you will give me 
your cheque, Mr Ghelps,’ continued the latter, 
‘I Will hand over notes of equM value, and give 
yon the warrants besides.’ 

Mr Clielpis, who had been gazing, as it Beemed 
to me, in a kind of rapt admiration from Mr 
Wregga to the. Belgian agent, and hack from the 
Belgian agent to Mr Wreggs, at this appeal pro- 
duced a carefully folded paper from his pookef^ 
and took thence a familiar-looking slip— the 
cheque. ‘ It ’s on the Bank of England, you see,’ 
he said; as he handed it to Scate. ‘Your friend 
Mr Wreggs knows all about that estahlisliment.’' 
He laughed as he said this; and the laugb was 
repeated by Scuta and Wreggs, but in. very dif- 
ferent tones. V • 

The former took the cheque, and thrust the 
heap of notes, increased by some from his own 
pocket, to kir Herdley, saying : ‘You will find 
those right, I have no doubt, sir' ;’ then pushed 
the papers, or warrants, to Mr Ghelps, . adding : 
‘And there is your security, sir.’: : . 

Mr Ghelps clutched them eagerly, crammed 
them into his pocket, and then, to my surprise, 
thrust two of his fingers into his mouth, aud 
whistled loudly. We all stm’ted in amazement, 
and looked at Mm; but before a single word 
could bo spoken, the door of th'e room was thrown 
violently open, and then, to iny greater amaze- 
ment, four men rushed in. In the: momentary 
glance I caught of them as they entered, I saw 
that two of them were certainly fellows of whom 
I had seen Chelps buying flowers an h6nr before, 
wdiile aftotlier was as certainly tlic . stranger to 
whom I .had spoken at the bar of the 2Vae 
Bells. 

‘Wh.at the’ began Scate, tnniing liereely 

upon Ghelps ; but ere he could complete Ms 
sentence, the old man had sprung from his chair 
Ml upon him, and had thrown: his arms around 
him, two of the strangers seizing :Mr:. Wreggs 
at the same instant. 

‘Get oil, you old fool!’ shouted Scate, •with 
a savage. oath; ‘leave go. or it’ll bo the worse 
for you.’ 

. '‘On with the hraeolets, Bill!’ cried Chelps, 
in a lone utterly dilferent from his. asnal voice, 
and maintaining his grip with overpowering 
force, despite of the tremendous struggles of Seate. 
The latter ..plunged and kicked desperately ; 
hut the. stranger of the Time Bells assisted 
Mr Ghelps in holding Ms man, while one of the 
costermongers— actually one of the ilower-men— 
pulled out a .pair of handcuffs; and in thirty 
seconds': from the time the door 'was opened, Scale 
and Mr Wre^ were each , handcuffed and: each 
: held in' .the gnp of two men ; while Mr Herdley 
and myself looted on in helpless surprise and, 
in'say case, at anyrate, some little dread. 

' . Wlien -he released his hold of Scale, Chelps 
tmaed: : to me ivith a smile— a smile slight and 
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iliaaige Mni make a dlean, treast of it, and tell ns liH aboiit, 
known tlie the mystery. 'And, as you know I. am fond of 
deyj.if you a pipe,’ lie continued, ‘ I will take the liberty, 
aantness in ma’am, of having a whiff during my story. "l 
lahle. We always think a man gets on better if he 
eseiit ; and smokes.’ , 

kind little^ We of eourse made no objection ; and Mr 
-rather the Ohelps--to give dhm once more his bid familiar 
jning, after name— after a: moment’s delay in : preparation^ 
lighted his pipe, toolc twoV or three kmdling 
continued: ‘whiffs’ at it, and then proceeded ivith his 
)w, Bill’— - narration, thus : 

as I had ‘ You know already that I mn in the, police, 
r 'began to Mr Matley— and you, ma’am— so I need not stay 
couple of to explain anything about that. Well, in the 
course of business, during, the last yeai' or iwo, 
I said, we have been put on the track of a very danger- 
swered the oua and artful gang of swindlers, who were np 
men been to all sorts of dodges. Sometimes they would 
biiy goods, and pay for them with bills that 
xnd Yard,’ were never met. Sometimes they paid for 
be known them in forged notes, which then Rot into gene- 
gentlemen; ral circulatibn. Sonietimes they bought stolen 
goods and goods from fraudulent : debtors ; in 
I think it fact there’s no telling all the games they were 
eaded and up to ; and yet we could never quite get ' hold of 
them. More than once We have caught the men 
‘If, ever I who actually a 2 ipeared in the work; but they 
to you, if were at the best subordinates ; more often, indeed, 
they were dupes themselves. At last it was 
ly, ‘that’s pretty clear tluit one Edward Phillips, alias Scate, 
r are free. aZios ■ Nottingham Ned — by which last name he 
! to you is was generally known in flash circles— -■(vas deep 
k of your in the business; and wo were ordered to keep 
him in View. , , ; , 

I, and the ‘We got some information soon after, this 
departure ; which imoved of use. We were told that , liis 


Winki ■ 

: I need not say how startled Susan was by my 
account of the long expected interview ; indeed, 
i,but,,for,,, the, message left by Mr Phelps, in whom 
she Jtill had. great confidence, although, he turned 
out 'to,' be a disguised ; detective— but . for this, I 
am .aure .she W0u],d have utterly broken down. 
It was a meat-changej to be sure. All my .bright 
visions, all niy hope , of returning prosperity, gone 
.at, a blow i and we were now as badly off, or even 
worse than , when : the hateful, bilk, announcing 
the sale, of my :furniture were affixed to - the 
-house, . 

, : The day wore slowly and, miserably away, until 
we had .almo.st given Up the hope of seems our 
late lodger, when a knock was heard; and Lizzie 
rafter; answering it, came to the hreakfast-room^ 
door, and, with her eyes opened to their ■ utmost' 
power ^ of staring, and a i'ace expressive of the 
most intense astonishment, said : ‘Mr Chelps, 
;ma:am,:lias callgd, and wants to see you.’ . ' 

‘Ask Mr Ohelps down,’ said my wife; and the 
next instant there was heard a quick firm step 
on the stairs, and then a dark, clo.se-cropped, 
clestn-shaved man, with keen small eyes, of 
and powerful build, presented himself. 
!^’Md out liis hand, exclaiming; ‘'What! don’t 
'ypetoow yotir old lodger ? ’ 

We asked him to sit down, ■wliich he did; 
and^^after a few, apologetic, remarks “ to my wife, , 
he sai^, ifi answer to ..owjsimquiriea tlmfi .he^^^ 
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it. I liaveii’t igot^ any married datigliters ! ' I niiBans of tlie worst class. You wonld liavdly 
haven’t got any daxigliters: at all. I’m an. old, tliink it, ma’am, but I am morally sure, though 
bachelor.* I can’t bring it home to him, that this Scats lias 

< Good gracious ! ’ exclaimed my wife amin ; been in some of the crnellest things ever eom- 
‘ bixt you were giiite overcome when yon spobe of mitted. So I got some of onr men to call this 

the loss of Ml'S Ohelps. Do you mean to say’ morning, some dressed up as costermongers, one 

‘ I do indeed, ma’am,’ interrupted Mr Moley. to ask :a .que.stion, and so on, and I slippecl them 
‘We: are obliged to do ' those things in the detec- in without any one Seeing them, and stowecl; them 
tive work. ■ I could see yon did not , really like, away in , my room. When I n’liistled, they were 
Soate ; nor did Mr Matley.’ _ _ ' . ; . to rush down at once. , , ; , 

‘I did not,’ I said ; ‘ I took a, dislike to him . ..‘All wont beautifully., The partner Mr Wreggs 
from the first.’ , _ . ^ —a 'vFpr.se sconndi’el, if possible, than the hjthei'Y- 

‘ Butto go on with my story. Once in the turned up .just a.s I wished ; while Mr Scato 
house and seeing him, and hearing what he having got hold of my cheque, paid the Belgian 
had told you, my work began to be as. plain party in bank-notes, every one of wbieli was 
as ABO. It was quite clear he meant you forged. He had given mo the chance to oxamiiie 
to run your head into the, trap, and buy the them beforehand. He was a, little too clever, 
stolen good.s ; he the responsible agent; give He had prepared false dock-notes too ; ancl when 
the forged bills ; get rid of the flash notes, and he was pretending to let his partner examine the 
so . on. But the tiling wanted was to get him originals and so forth, he changed the sets, : so 
to play all his cards at once, so as to smash the that /« held the true ones, while be gave : me the 
whole concern ; because yon see, ma’am, I wasn’t forgeries. When this was aU done, I thought he 
quite satisfied even with the chance of getting had gone far enough, so I just gavo my whistle, 
him, while there were others behind. ’Soltalked and- — - Well, you saw the rest, 
about my ready-money which I wished to have ‘I did see the rest!’ I ejaculated; 'tand 
employed ; and he jumped at the bait more thoroughly astonished I was to see it, But the 
readily than I expected. ' strange gentleman — the Belgian, ageiit— was : he 

' ‘ His . plans . were , soon altered. Instead of also of the gang 2 ’ . 

going on gradually .with yon, ho meant to have ‘0 no !’ exclaimed Moley ; ‘ho certainly was 
a .big. haul ovdr this : Belgian affair, and then not; and there come ’s in, ma’am, the best part 
sheer : off. : He: meant, it was very clear, to sell of my stoiy.’ (He always addressed my wife, 
the goods directly lie got hold of tliera. He, or when he had anything .specially interesting to say) 
his precious partner Wreggs, had already sounded ‘If I hadn’t got such a finish to tell, I don’t think 
some people, about buying them, and found they I should have troubled you by coming round 
could get very nearly full value ou the clock to-night. Mr Herdley was aware there was Sonier 
warrants. Then there was my money — eleven thing suspicious in the business, although he did 
liimdrecl pounds, you know — the two things not know. exactly what it was; and at first he 
together making such a pull a.s he did not thought, naturally enough, dt was you, Mr Mailey, 
often get. who was at the bottom of it all. But I took care 

‘The firsst transaction you had was with Mr to put all that rfoht ; and shall always ; he glad 
Jerry Wilkins. His name is no more Wilkins I . hit ripon the idea: of coming here to lodge, if 
than mine is hut that don’t matter. IVell, what only .for being able, tbrougb doing so, to clear 
YOU bought was plate, sir, the proceeds of some away any ^ suspicion of that kind. . Well, : Mr 
burglaries at the West .End. — .Don’t he alarmed, Herclley and Mr Crolwon, the head of your late 
ma’am ; nothing: can touch your husband, who firm,' having married two sisters, : are of course 
had no knowledge of what he was doing. Y''ell, very friendly ; and owing to -what Mr Herclley 
T wanted to he sure of this; so I took care to has been able to say about you this . clay, your 
listen, and to loiter in the front garden so that late firm have taken a groat interest in you ;: BO 

I could see Mr Jerry when he called’ much so, ma’am, that olclM.r B.ioharclB, thohead- 

‘Then I suppcjse,’ said I, , interrupting him, clerk, having resmuecl, they will write tcj-morrow, 
‘ that I really did see you looking over the offering your husband the post.’ 
banisters, and hiding at the back of . the hall Susan’ and myself each uttered a ery , of surprise 
on both nights . here. ■: 

: ‘ You ' did so, sir, replied Mr Moley ; ‘and on ‘It ’s' quite, right, ma’am, you may ;rel.v,hieon- 
tha e%'ening he come I planted one of our peoqfie tinned Mr Moley, evidently delighted at the im^ 
at the lyirce BeKs, who sent a boy to yoirr place pression he lmd made ; ‘you will have the letter 
with a message, and so got yoir out of the way, to-morrow for certain. .. : And who, so:':flt asi:you, 
while I examined the parcel you. had bought, But Mx Matley, a .man who .Icnows . the . business, and 


n 
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. ‘ It was -VTOiiderfuV said my wife. ‘l aevei 
: was inca-e deoeirecl ill inylife. _ I pever sawaiiy- 
, tiling on tlie stage to coinpare -vvitli it.’ . , _ 

■ Mr Molsy quite giggled with pleasure and pride 
nn hearing this testimony to hie sMU, and went 
away on excellent terms with Mmselfi ’ 
liis prophecy was home out to the. letter. My 
old employers wrote to me the next , day .j. and 
on the following Monday I took : my seat as head 
of the counting-house in which 1 had worked 
so long as a clerk. Nor did Mr Moley liimself 
fare badly, The^ arrest of Sqate and Wi’eggs led 
to other capitures, and finally to the hrealdng-iip 
of the hast organised and most . dangerous gang 
of swindlers in.London ;. a result which brought 
Mr Moley promotion, a handsome present from 
aome nierohants, and repeated euloeinms in the 
press ; die latter testimonials giving liiin, perhaps, 
the greatest pleasure of the whole ; for with all 
his Bhrewdnesa- and determination, he was rather 
a.vain man. ■ 

For many years, until, indeed, he retired to 
life native county on a pension, Moley came 
once in each half-year to dine with ns ; always 
on a Sunday, and always with presents for our 
ehildren, who regarded him as a eort of extra 
. uncle, and were always uproariously, glad to see 
, him'. 


cm OK FT CHAT,. 

; . BY AN OID HAND, 

Now that , the hats and pads and fiaimels have 
been stowed away in their winter homes, and 
one more cricket season has gone to he numbered 
with the past, it is a fitting opportunity for 
us lovers of the grand old game to indulge in a 
little cricket chat. In cricket, as in aU other 
sports and pleasures, retrospect is almost as 
ttelightfnl as actual enjoyment; and the true 
. devotee of the game rocoimts past exploits, and 
, tells how fields were won or lost, with just the 
■'.same gusto that the, Nimrod relates famous races, 

. "thej-marmtameer dvvells upon past couqueste, and 
.: the? exploiei'^ shudders again over poost risks and 
.jperSs. ,. So you: young cricketer of the present day, 
with,: the bronze of the past season’s snn scarcely' 

: yet' driven: from yorxr face, and I; cricketer of 
the: . old : sehool, whose : cricket bronze' has lone 
since faded, ...will draw? our . chairs, together and 
talk, 

; : het -us jirst begin with the game as it was 
: played on the , old Lansdown and ' Brighton 
j grounds, and upwn the' ever-green Tine at Sevem 
' Oalis, by gentlemen in' silk tights and: buckled 
.shoes, and at a later period by old fories like 
imyaelf,.^ features of the glorious old 

game are of course the same— a fact well 
worthy of remembrance by those who are fond: 
of, decrying tho ptesmit age as one of whole-: 
:Sale!wmovatiQn and? yandalic reform. . But could 
royal Frederick Prince of Wales — Fred who was,' 
■lied at Epsom by a blow from a cricket-ball 
•fl.nd •:: his ; grandson, the: First, Gentleman,’ rise' 
lhair .' graves; and, be stationed, say, at 
ry, or at Lord’s, as spectators of one: of- 
t matches, we may imagine that their 
WQuid equal that of one of Boadicea’si 

■ :>,he .: ha, : resusoiiated and shown 
^'ssnal Fred and George used. 


four stumps in their game, and the modern bails 
were represented :by a piece of wood laid upon 
tbe tops of tlie stumjis ; moreover, ..the etump.s 
were not more than one half the height of those 
now, in vogue; so that, as we shall see when 
_We come to : describe the bats used, to bowl a 
’■wicket was by ito means an easy task. This 
arrangement of the stump, s may be seen by an: 
inspection of the- interesting old illustrated score- 
sheets wliichliangiipon the walls of the pavilion 
at the Sevenoaks 'Vine. Whether the W. Gs’ 
or the Murdochs of the present day could run 
uj) their colossal scores with the bats familiar 
to Fred and George, is -an open question ; but 
to txs, accustomed to tho sturdy yet .beautifully 
made willow weapons of the present day, 
they seem very cumbrous and unwieldy affairs. 
In London, fevo of them might have been 
.seen not very long shioo in the window of 
Mr Mortlook’s shop at the Waterloo Eailway 
approach ; but they have disappesi’ed ; . and for 
the benefit , of those, who have not seen them, 
they may be described as . huge scimitar-shaped, 
pieces of dark wood, made of ' one pneoe,: and 
guiltless of splice or whippnng or inserted whale- 
bone, or of any of the little pecnliaritifis. Of the 
modern- ‘stick,’ and weighing considerably more 
than the double of the bat familiar to Ms. The 
ball, too, was a very ponderous concern; resem- 
bling more the balufa of the ancient Romans 
than anything connected with modern games ; 
and we can well understand that poor Fred did 
not survive the blow he received upon Epsom 
Do'wns. 

It is quite an error to suppose that by the name 
given to the present , era of cricket; “the -age of 
fast bonding,’ our ancestors’ cricket was a tame 
and effeminate pursuit. Alfred Mynn, Squire 
Oshaldistone, and Lord Frederick Beaxrclerk, could 
sling the balls in tlieir nnder-hand style, at a 
pace which would make you, who may have seen 
Tarrant and Jaekson, anti who of omtrse are fami- 
liar with ‘Demon Spoifoiih’ and Foofd-Keloey, 
stare as at the : discovery of a new fact. And it 
should be remembered that the heroes first men- 
tioned above no', more thought of walking gar- 
nished with pads and gloves to the wiokete, than 
a sensible man would dream nowadays of going 
without them. 

The introduction of the ‘break-back’ and 
‘twist’ into the science of bowling— which is 
probably due to .Fuller ■ Pilch and old Lillywhite, 
although John Nyren, the earliest authority on 
cricket, mentions one man who was a master of 
these branches .of cricket-cunning, in his day— has 
of course rendered our modern bowling very far 
more eifioaoiousithan the old straight ahead honest : 
system of ‘trundling ;’ and it is to be doubted: 
whether Alfred Mynn would bo able: to do much 
against .A. G. Steel or Peale; although: he might 
play iSpofibrth: or, Rotherham as well as any man , 
can .::play such first-class fast bowling. I must 
say: .that I thiilk , it much to be regretted - that 
-there are so few fast under-hand bowlers at the 
present day, when there are sneh crowds of men 
and boys who waste time and energy in attempt- 
ing to attain proficiency in the science of boWlmg 
round hand, notivithstanding all evidence that 
the gift is not in them. This opinion may be 
i.conflrmed by watching' the bowling at an,:, ordinary 
match of the third or fourth class, and by noting 
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tte very small ' proportion of strai Ait tails de- tidnly kept, up ; but when the ' boys leave school 
liverecl by men Wlio* professedly howd for wickets. anci;go into the great cricketing world as men; it is 
and not for oatcbes ; and also by noting how to hefeai’ed theytoo frequently adopt the world’s 
feequently men who are, as a rule, ‘very decent’ way of thinking, and play the fine old game 
hats, are oompfietely nonplussed when confronted simply for self. The very universality of cricket 
hy village champions who are the last depositai’ies is,, of: course, the reason for this. Kent heats 
of the old fast under-liand style. : If yon doubt Sussex ..on Monday, and on Saturday the feat is 
the efFicacy of this style, ihake a point next season forgotten. But in the old days, the victory would 
of gohig to Ohi.slehurst, and observe the fatal have been a . subject for congratulation ancl ein 
effect of Orowhurst’s howling amongst good hats- thusiasm for weeks after. Exceptions to this 
men. general apathy have been seen in the matches 

Paradoxical as it inay appoaiya cricketer of the played :.hy the Australian team in England. I 
old school is: struck With the -want of individual helieve that every Enghshman who has been 'a 
enthusiasm in modern cricket, notwithstanding spectator of these contests has been aniniated by 
the fact that the national enthusiasm in the a genuine earnest wish to see the Old Country 
game is growing year by year. To one match come off victorious ; and few who were present 
played fifty years ago, there are now probably can forget the, scene at Kenningtoii Oval in 
played several hundred ; yet I doubt if the com- September 1880, or in August of the present year, 
hined enthusiasm of the hundred.^ of modern wdien twenty-ftve thousand persons were assembled 
matches equals that which characterised the one to see the match between England and Australia; 
match of the old days., The introduction of the That was a sight to make tlie coldest and most 
colonial element into our great matches has impassive of hearts burn with . enthusiasm ; for 
brought oiik natni'ally enough, the patriotic enthn- it was a genuine match of the old sort, played 
siasm of Eiiglish cricketers of all classes; but hy the finest livhig exponents of the game, hi the 
with this exception, there is none of the earnest, face of the most critical cricket audience ever 
anxious, business-like interest taken in the game as.sembled. 

as of old. In the days,, as the old cricketing song When our ancestors played : a ericket-matoh, 
says, , , ; they made of it a good, thorough . employment 

When the great .old Kent Eleven, Ml of pluck and and. amusement for a whole day. There was no 
■ hope, began wastmg'the cream of the morning hours, as is 

The groat 'battle, with All England, single-handed jiion now invariably the rule ; no dawdling • about 
to man, : cigarettes in mouth ; no aimless hitting 

a crioket-matoh between two clubs or villages and bowling at iihprovised wickets until within 
aroused in the breasts of the speotator.s and of the an hour and a half of luncheon-time; no nn- 
jdayers themselves, an intensity of excitement, pivrdonahle delays over luncheon and durhig the 
an eagerne8.s, an anxiety wliicli only find modern innuigs. They pitclied their wickets at half-past 
parallels at a Tyneside boat-race or a stifily con- nine, and by ten o’clock were hard at woik-- 
tostecT election. Men wont to cricket-matches work which they continued until one . o’clock, 
then, not so much to spend an agreeable day when they adjourned for half an hour, at the. 
beneath the shade of tali trees, to make a sort e.xpir.ation of which time they recommenced 
of pieiidc of the afMr, with the accompaniments play, and continued until the hour fixed , for the 
of gaily dressed ladies, military baiuls, and exteiv drawing of .the stumps, Now, this particular 
vagant ' refreshments, as to enter heart and soul evil of indefensible waste of time is growing every 
into the contest; to keep their eyes ikstened on day. It is,, quite the exception for any so-called 
the game ; to see' how four Bill ’ would come oIT ; ‘whole-day match’ to commeiico before twelve, 
•to cheer lustily at every good stroke ; to criticise ; o’clock ; and all who are familiar with active 
to live, in, fact, in no other world for the tune life in any shape, are aware how invaluable 
being than that shut within the limit of the both in execution of bndn and limb are the 
cricket-field proper. two hours preced,ing mid-day. At two o’elocli 

, But what do we see now in one of onr the luncheon-bell rings. Luncheon: lasts during, 
great : Metropolitan matches ? Be the title of the the best part of an hour, and modern Aiotions 
match ever;:, so attiactive, the majority of the enact' that it should he followed , by . a -pipe 
company outside: the ropes have come , to see each or cigar, which brings the hour of recommehce* 
otlier . and to he seen, :aiKr it is to he doubted, ment up to thme or beyond it. _ :Ia,lliese ;clays: 
if on analysis were to be made of the conversation of rapid communication, distance' in no eswas- to, 
of: the five or ten thousand people present, wliether he offered for such .meminglssB waste of : tune as 
the topics discussed would very materially per- the commencement of a_ match at mid«dey ; and 
tain to-the game itself. As with the spoctatom, that it cannot , ho coraicleredi foT: - a , moment as 
so with the players themselves. Kentish Smith an. excuse is e'vident from the , fact tha't there 
meets Kentish Jones, who has been playing in a are hundreds of men who accept , invitations to^ 
county match. In the old days, Smith’s fii'st play ‘ whole-day matches ’ on Saturdays, and vyho 
quostiou would have been: ‘'Well, old fellow, iind time to mn. up to town and accomplish 
did we whi ? ’ To-day, it would he : ‘ Well, old a certain amount of hnainess before it is neces- 
man, how many did you piake?’ or, ‘How many sary to put in an appearance on the criCket- 
wickets did you take?’ 'The county man of the grounci 
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physical stamina anti capability. Biit..wllat do; we 
often, see? The mocleni oncketer, it.iimy be taken 
for granted, is a ' man In Ml health and strength, 
makes a hearty breakfast between eight, and ten 
o’clock in the nioriiing, and yet it is deemed abso- 
lutely necessary that at two: o’clock he should ..sit 
down tp pickled salmon, meat-pies, .cold .. and often 
hot joints, puddings, jellies, eihd tar-ts, washed 
down by beer, winei ; and Sprits of all, kinds, 
ifo wpndef be lounges, out into the . field after- 
' ivards as if he Were : filing out of chni’ch, and reluc- 
. tantly parts with the end of his cigar or, the iin- 
: consumed remnant of bis piipe, , No. wonder that 
the batsmen who have become, ‘well-set’ before 
lunch, frequently retire at the first straight hall, 

. that catches are inissed, and that ‘wides’ swell 
the total of the ‘ .extras.’ Alb this fends to support 
the atatement we have made above, that the game 
is now regarded too mucli in the light of a picnic, 
and that the luxury which from all time has 

■ been the invariahle accompaniment of progressive 
civilisation: and refinement, has at hist invaded 

■ many of the fields wliOrein, as the Iron Duke 
said^. England’s victories have been won. 

■ In justicBj howevei', I must concede' that these 
. delinquencies . and shortcomings in the modern 
game have not yet become universal, .There are 
hundreds .of matches played, every Saturday in 
-England in the good old way— -without waste of 
: timSj extravagances, or eccentricities. And after 
aU,. as you say, cricket is a pastime, and if some 
of its modern gentlemen exponents choose to invest 
it with the character of a piofSo, why, he it so; 
it is s6:much the worse for tlie game, and perhaps 
for themselves. There is another evil, too, which 
is a serious one, and which has crept in with 
all these . innovations. I mean the expense. A 
cricketer , of the present day — I do not mean a 
village-green crioketer, hut a member of some 
recognised club, who is prepared to foUow the 
fortunes of the, club wherever within reasonable, 
■limits they may lead liim — must he a man of 
somevmcane. Travelling exiienses of . course form 
. anmuayoidahle item ; but co.stume is. considerably 
moiB than , an , item ; and luncheonunoiiey rims 
■OT. veryrSoon to the dimensions of a goodly sum. 
Ckcket paraphernalia, too, are expensive, for every 
man who .plays : cricket- .at all regularly must ho 
possessed of at ? least two .bate, a pair of pads, 

. and gloves ; and : all . .these put on to. the sum . of 
the. annual : Suh8criptionj - form, aa almost insiir- 
moimtable obstacle to, many men. StiU, .ae: you 
. remark, the old game flourishes exceedingly, and 
right glad I am to see it. , 

: :EngLish cricketers have learned -a lesson this 
.year: from the visit of . the Australian -team 
: generally, and ft om th e result of the : great : match 
f,.ra;, Augnst at the Oval in particular. Amongst 
siordinary : ericketers — speak not of .such men -as 
those’ who fought for the Old Country in the 
v;abQVe?mentionecL contest-^individual average, that 
of . modern crieketj is.the object of . paramount 
ice.fo . men .from the very day they begin; 
themselves becoming proficient. 

1 , a. good cricketer nowadays seems: to nie 
simply .possessing ; the- knack of knocking , 
j.vL of this visit two:, or.- 

the'great open spaces mar London upon 
. u.-'ciiurutdayiaftenroon, He will see that the 
, ayeete the success of a patienl^ 

paiU^Ukiug tbowlep, hr which followa a smart 


piece of fielding, is nothing compared With that 
which is sure to reward a long innings or even 
a showy ‘ galleyy ’ hit. Now, the : Australians 
hayh shown us how : utterly absurd: this is. It 
may . he said that they pursued their almost 
unbroken career of victory during their sojourn 
in England, simply by their magnificent all- 
■round play. Every one of their men can bti 
depended upon to do something out Of the special 
department for which lie is famed. Bonnor is a : 
terrific hitterj but ho is also a niagnifieent field ; 
Bnnnerman, nioat patient of batsmen, fields and 
bowls equally well ; Biackbam, who vies :ivith 
‘our Mr Lyttelton’ for the honour of being the 
best wicket-keeper in the world, is a safe run- 
getter : in fact, without iUdividualising the 
remainder of the men, we may say, that with 
perhaps the exception of Spoffortb, who is good 
chiefly as a bowler, there is not such a thing in 
any department of : the game as a ‘tail’, in the 
team. They are not a. wdiit superior to us as: 
batsmeU. We could raise , half a dozeU such 
hatting elevens, but I very niiiolx doubt if one of 
those elevens would, at such a critical , period as 
during the last hour’s play during the; match 
at the Oval, show such wonderful nerve- as did 
the Australians. They left us with the splendid 
record of having played thirty-eight matches, and 
of having been beaten but four times ; -whilst of, 
the. drawn matches, it was quite possible, when 
we remember their extraordinary faculty for 
‘pulling a game out of the fire,’ that they might 
have won at least two. No county Eleyen , 
.was viotorious against them ; whilst in some , 
cases the utter di-screpaucy of power was SQ:grcat, 
that the games were reduced to the level of 
farces— notably in the cases of Susse-x, Derby-'' 
shire, Leicestersliire, Middlesex, Kent, and e-ven 
Nottingham and Gloucestershire. In , four in- 
stances have, they beaten combination Elevens 
which might almost be considered representative ; 
and, with the exception of the : Cambridge , X-Tiii- 
vorsity match, the defeats they have encountered , 
have been inflicted by very, sttemg, carefully ; 
chosen, and fully representfttive teams, ' 

In the county matches,: the causes of defeat 
have invariably been one of two — weak, fielding, 
or unaccountable panic; and, us I have stated 
above, it baa been to their excellent fielding 
and to their never-to-be shaken nerve that the 
Australians owe their . success, far more than to 
their superiority as batsmen. However, the feel- 
ing of national humiliation seem.s to have taken ; 
such deep root, amongst all classes of cricketers, 
that upon the next oeeasion of a visit. -from 
Australian erioketersj I sincerely hope the amount" 

: standing: to: the credit of Old England at the end; 
of the season, may ho of a very much more sub- 
stantial nature than the balance of 1882. 

.: What does.an evening’s practice at cricket mean,- 
to the ordinaiy amateur of the. prosont day? It 
means standing up with' nets on each side and 
behind, to be howled at for a quarter of an hour 
by a profession, 'll, afterwards to saunter away to 
smoke cigarettes or to play lawn-tennis. Wim 
ever heard— I speak particularly of London clubs ; 

I know not the custom in the country BO well— 
of such a thing as fielding practice? Who ever 
saw an acknowledged howler of merit, Or rather 
of a man who might be a bowler of merit if be 
chose to take 'pains, bowling on the practice- 
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grotuifl as he woulfl bowl ill a iiiatcli ? But : every 
inau bats Ms: very best at practice. Does liot 
this prove, ‘my young friend, that your modern 
cricksteM think everything of batting, and, to 
use an Amerioah expre3.siau, let e very thing _ else 
rip ? Take down your nets ; have double-wicket 
practice once a Week ; let every man try at least 
to be proficient in some one department of the 
game Ijeyond’ batting, :and, when : the Australian 
team next visits ns, they wdll find comity teams 
far harder nuts to crack than during the year 
188S. '■ ■ ■' ,,v, ■. 


of -varioua machinea for drying hay and corn 
which took place at the Agricultural Society’s 
Show at Heading. We then pointed out that the. 
results of these trials could not be fairly con- 
sidered until some time had elapsed, and the 
stacked produce had been thoroughly desiccated. 
The judges have now. made their Report. A prize 
of hne lumdivd guineas was offered for the, best, 
means of . drying the inaterial either before or 
after .stacking' ; and there were eight competitors. 
It is a di,sappointment to find that the. By. stems 
tried have failed; and that the judges report 
th.at they do not feel justified in awarding : the 
lirize. This result is most surprising, in the 
lace of the letters which have, appeared during 
the last few years in the Ti'nir? and other news- 
papers testifying, to the remarkable resnlts attained 
by these hay-drying machines. . The matter seems 
to require some explanation. . 

Some months ago, there -was a' great outcry 
among amateur arohajologista to the effect that the 
Dueai Palace and St MiU'k’s, Venice, were about 
to receive irreparable damage at the hands of 
the modern restorer. A . correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gaxtte, who lately examined the repairs 
that have been and ore being made, sets these 
alarms at rest. He reports that the: old buildings ' 
were not only .sinlcing in the soft muddy ground 
on which they stood, but that the .sea-air had dis- 
integrated the stone-work to such a depth that 
in many places :the carvings were quite obliterated. 
Every particle of stone ■which it was possible 
to utilise lias in ' the.se iieces,9ary repairs been 
retained, and the ne-^v work has been executed 
with such skill that the moat fastidious could 
not object to it. On the whole, our informant 
considers that the work could not possibly be 
better' done. 

A curious observation regarding hailstorms has 
lately been brought before the Swiss Geographical 
Societies at Geneva by Herr Hiniker, tlie . chief 
forester of Canton Aargau. He maintains that 
hailstorms do not occur where there are forests, 
and instances the case of a .small chain of luoim- 
tains in the south of Aargau known as the Lin- 
donberge which are nornially completely co-v’ered 
with trees. About t'rt'enty years ago, the forest 
was divided in two places by wide gaps, and; 
immediately afterwards the valleys were visited 
by frecpieut hailstorms. Fourteen years :; rigo 
the huger of these two open .spaces was planted, 
with firs, since which time the hailstorms have: 
entirely ceased. Herr: Hiniker is ; inclined tOr, 
attribute the phenomenon to eleotrio , : aotj.ony 
suggesting tliat the hail and : trees ;being; ,chnr^ea 
with opposite kinds of electricity, their: ‘imion 
givas rise to sufficient heat :tO: prevent, :congelBtion 
of watery particle.^. If his deductions .should 
be confirmed by furtlior observation, we shall 
be able to add one more reason to the many 
■vYhich already exist why forests should to some 
extent be left as nature desjgnud them. 

That many landowners are aware of the im- 
portance of this question of tree-planting, more 
especially, in bearing on the rainfall of a 
particular’ disfa'ict, we must acknowledge. But 
there are 'm idea ; of the value 

of timber ■ is governed by the price which 
it ,- will fetch in the market, and:; unfortunately 
■sudlr persons do not remember, to plant young 
trees where they cut down old ones. We have 
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MoNSiEua Estienne, a -well-known cormmerchant 
of Marseilles, aimually compiles a most useful 
pamphlet giving information regarding the har- 
vests of France and other countries in the northern 
hemisphere. This information he collects by 
means of inquiries addressed to leading men at 
home and abroad; and its authentic nature has 
long been recognised, for the little volume now 
holds its own in the corn-trade as a reliable guide. 
The issue for thfe present year is of a most satis- 
factory natuiu; for the reports are none of them 
of that gloomy oharaotqr which familiar tales of 
agricultural failure -lYbuhl lead us to expect. The 
English crops generally are described as being the 
best for the past seven years. Scotland also sends 
satisfactory reports. In Ireland wo learn that 
unfavourable weather has caused the wheat-crop 
to be under the average, but still the prospects 
wore far from gloomy. Reports from Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Germany, and other Eiu'opean 
states, all speak of plenty; while tins wheat- 
harvest in the United States is described as the 
best ' ever gathered. Taking the information as 
a whole, we find that the world’s harvest of 1882 
is above the average, and is far better than ha,s 
been experienced during the many years that 
those statistics have been collected, 

We may reasonably hoiio that the attention 
now paid to agricultimal chemistry, to improved 
macMuery, and, more than all, the knowledge 
that has been acquired regarding insect posts, 
will giiulimlly bring round British farming to its 
former prosperity. In former times, t)iC' farmer 
in his ignorance would too, often kill his best 
friends, the small birds, which came into his 
fields not to rob Mm, but , to destroy his enemies. 
Thanks to snob workers; as Miss Ornierod, these 
mistakes will : be moirected, ; Her. recently pub- 
liahecl Manual of Injimous Insects, with Methods 
of Pmention . and Emuly, .enables any : one t'o , 
identify an insect by means of pictures for com- 
I parison with: the : captured specimen, and gives 
directions for stopping its, ravages. - It forms an, 
intere.sting book for all, but still more to those 
for whose use it is principally intended, and to 
: whom it is dedicated, namely, ‘ the : landowners, 
farmers, foresters, and : gardeners of the United 
Kingdom.’ 

We recently alluded to the intereslhig .trial! 
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a: noble : example to the contrary, in a former 
Dnlce of Athole, who was one of the most .exten- ' 
give tree-planters in the world. It is said , that I 
dnring his useful life he planted no fewer tlmn 
twenty-seven millioii trees, covering fifteen thou- 
; . . .sand acres. ■ ■ ' I 

Mr Peter Sipuire, of St Neots, hits. lately pixb- 
lished. a method of , dealing with wasps’ nests, ! 
which seems not only to be novel but effectual, 

I The usual plan of thrusting a sulphnreoxia coin- 
pound into; the nest and leaving it to smoulder, 
IS fraught With some uncertainty ; and unless the 
operation is conducted at night, when the neats 
are diffioidt to find, it. leads to unpleasant if not 
dangerous attaolca from the enraged insects. Mr 
Siinire’s plan is available at anytime of day, and 
consists in dropping into the nest one or two 
' tablespoonfula of ..pulverised ‘ commercial, cyanide 
of potassium.’ Unfortunately, this drug is of a 
ideadly character,’ and it certainly should not be 
; placed in iiTesponsible hands. The -mere sugges- 
■tion. of a tablespoon in . Buoh a connection is enough 
’ to mate any one shudder, who is acquainted with 
the propertaes of the drug. Still, with great pre- 
oaulaonB, the plan may be adopted by fruit-growers. 
The act of dropping the drug into the hole does 
not ■disturb the inmates, and those who are abroad 
. iiofterwards enter never to return. Mr Squire 
. lately ; had the curiosity to dig up one oi the 
nests so treated. .He found in it three thousand 
four hundred dead wasps, besides a large number 
.of grubs. 

The Edison Electric Light Company haye after 
much talk and great preparation at length entered 
upon their task of illuminating a large portion :of 
New York by their incandescent lamps. It must 
be soma time before we can judge of the real 
:value of this experiment. We know that the 
lights, so far as they go, are suooessfnl ; but we do 
not yet know their cost as ascertained by their 
lasting properties ; neither do we yet. know how 
: tile new method of illumination will answer when 
trusted to the : hands of the ordinary unskilled 
:. housdiolder. That the new system may prove 
eheaper than gas, is probable, for gas in New York 
’ia. : V6iy ; dear: ; but experiments in this country 
..proYe ;: ;On ; the whole that gas with all . its dis- 
.. ’advantages’ Is-.ioheaper than the incandescent lamps. 
But of, ; course ; there .are many people who will 
he glad: to pay more for an illuminant which Will 
respect their boolis and pictures, and which will 
not vitiate the air which they breathe. ; : 

The Home Office authorities have recently issued 
rules for the election of lightning-conductors on 
ill) factories and magazines whore explosives; are, 
dealt with. These rules comprise : , both' the 
materials which should be selected, for the 'con- 
L I II , md the ‘best, form of construction ; the 
instructions being, based ,upon the recently; pu’^ 

1' III I 1! port ; of the Lightning-rod Oonfetence. 
The various rules consider "the jointing of the rods, 
tbe form of the points, their number and height, 
j the way in wjiieh sharp curves should -he avoidedj 
tlie etath-ooimeotioni «e. . Gne -ruleiin particular 
Is attentaon to .’a;,;preoaution that is very 
• -llv ;nBglsoted, nai»ely, , that all spoutSj 
, 'froa doors, and other metal-work; about’ 

; should, to insure -adecpiate protection, 
m'lsai oonnec’fclon: wi^,v t 

wejl-known author, artist, and 



! aeronaut, is projecting the manufactiiro of an ellip- 
tical balloon which is to be driven by a dynamo- 
machine aiid storage-batteries. The balloon will 
be a hundred and thirty-one feet long, and will 
have a capacity of more, than a hundred thousand 
enhio feet. It is calculated to give .a lilting-power 
of. three; and a half tons, . which willj when the 
machinery is in place, allow for a ton of passengers 
! and ballast ; We do not know the precise object 
of constructing such a niaobine. That it will in 
ally way add to the solution of the probMn of 
aerial navigation, can hardly be maintained. We ; 
know that storage-batteries Will turn a dynamo-, 
machine, and we can also imagine that large fans 
actuated thereby will move such a balloon along, 
provided that the surrounding air he still. We 
have no doubt but that such a novel machine 
hovering over the streets of Paris will make some 
sensation, but it remains to be seen whether the ; 
Venture will be of, any more solid use. , 

Colonel Ziegler, who recently , brought the 
subject of badly-made sboes before the .Hygienic 
Congress at Geneva, made some : statehients of 
great importaneo. He stated that tile examining 
surgeons in Switzerland are compelled, every year 
to reject eight hundred recruits Simply .because 
their feet have been deformed, and rendered Unfit 
for continued marching by the use of bad shoes, 
lie, pointed out tliat the human foot is naturally 
a yielding bow, which expands and contracts in 
the mo.st elastic manner, with every step.. The 
shoemakers — in entire ignorance of the anatomy 
of the foot they are called upon to, clothe-T-siipply 
an article, which gives rise to, corns, -iehioh^ forces ' 
the toes all together, and which often positively 
leads to articular inflammation. ‘The test .of , a 
perfect pair of shoes is,’ said the Colonel, ‘that 
When planed together they should touch only at 
the toes and ' the heels ; the soles should follow 
the. .sinuosities of the feet, and to give room for 
their expansion, should exceed them in length by 
from a half to tliree-quartera of an inch.’ 

Attempts have been made in this and . other 
countries to introduce shoes answering these 
conditions, and occasionally we see, advertisements 
to that effect. But it; cannot be denied that the 
large majority, of shoemakers go on the old lines, 
and sell boots and shoes which bear in their , 
shape very little relation to the human foot. . 
Unfortunately, the powerful god of Fashion has ; 
laid down the dictum that ‘ clunisy-looking boots ’ 
arc to bo avoided, and; so the five poor toes,; , 
whose tips Should naturally cover, four inches ; 
of space, are cramped, into twq. Ladies’ boots are' 
Still more •wretched in : construction, by reason 
of . the high heels now'in vogue, . which, besides 
crippling the: walker,:-give her foot the appear- 
ance of a hoof. In getting measured for a, pafr 
of shoes or boots, the , foot , shoiild ; be placed on a 
sheet of ;white paper on the floor, and a line 
should be drawn -by the shoemaker round the 
foot. Thus the contour of the foot is got, and 
upon this. ;basiB the shoemaker should make'.his 
last. . Verh, sap. 

Iii these days -of sanitary reform?, wb afe, oon- 
stontly :On; the look-Qiit for ;liirking dangers to life j 
.and the healthy state oi; oi.u< large- cities, when 
compared with those of other countries, is a proof 
that our precautions meet with abimdant reward. 
Bookeries of tumble-down dwellings are still not 
unknmvn iimong 'US.; but those ' are gradually 
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giving way to large colonies of briclts and. 
mortar, where families are lodged in flats, en- 
joying every improvement that sanitary Bcienoe 
can suggest. The different conditions imder. 
wMoh people live in : other countries can he 
instanced by referenoe to San I’runcisco, where 
many, if not most of the houses are built on. 
woodeh foundations. So mnolr unaccountable 
disease was lately experienced there, that the 
doctors began to .suspect tlie liouses of harbouriiig 
some unlbolced-for nucleus of malaria. As a 
result of their investigations, ^ they found _ that 
the woodwork touching the soil favoured in its 
gradual decay a fungoid growth, which gave 
lodging to a mass of living organisms. These, it 
seems, die down when the /wood is no longer able 
to Bupport them, and the decaying mass with its 
imhettltliy emanations forms a source of disease. 

Mr J. F. Smith, of Leicester, has suggeisted a 
novel method of building bridges either for 
temporary or permanent use, -which seems to 
have many advantages both in simplicity and 
cheapness. Iron or steel cylinders, twenty, forty, 
or more feet in diameter, constructed of plates 
riveted to rolled Eon or steel ribs, are rolled 
into the stream over which it is desbed to carry 
the bridge. These gigantic cylinders, -with half 
their , diameters exink under water, form so 
many arches upon which a level road can easily 
be thrown. The oylinders can bo, built , up on 
the spot -where they , gro required, or, filled in 
with a temporai'y floor at one end, can he readily 
-floated to their destination. The system is ex- 
pected to be useful in laying railroads aoro,ss 
laud subject to occasional flood. 

Mr Crookes, whose researches concerning elec- 
trical discharge.s in high vacua caused so much 
excitement in the scientiflo world a few yeans 
back, lias had a graceful compliment paid to him 
by the jury of the Paris Exhibition of Electricity. 
While regretting that it was out of their power 
to offer him a prize, they expressed their admira- 
tion of his beautiful experiments, and placed 
upon record theb belief that none of the incan- 
descent lamps which are now competing for 

S ublio favour could have been po.?sible bad /not 
Ir Crookes first found out the secret of managing 
extreme vacua. (Reference to old patent speciiica-, 
tions wilT show that electrie lamps on the same 
principle as those of Ediso-n were .contrived 
many years back ; but they, failed- because their 
authors could , not, by means .of the air-pumps 
then at their disposal, remove the air .sufiiciontly 
from the glass bulbs in. which their incandescent 
carbon or platinum: was contained.) , 

The proverbial ingenuity of our Ahaerican, 
consins is well: indicated by, a reference to recent 
statistics gathered from, their Patent Office, and 
while they testify to the industry of the nation, 
they alBO'show, by the places of origin of diffefent: 
specifications, how the groove in: which a hnates 
thoughts are apt:, to , run becomes moulded by the 
.circumstances by which ho. is, surrouhdafl., Tho^ 
New York inventors give their minds principally 
to mechanical ajmlicaiions and ' scientific dis- 
icoveries. From the ;,NeW; England- States come 
contrivances of :, a labour-tsaving nature, many: of, 
them having referenoe to ordinary - operations- of 
the most trivial character. : " From the centres of 
■agriculture come inventions .relating to harvest 
operations and the like ; while the Rooky Monn-, 


tains.fnrniBh specifications of mining implements. 
A fair proportion of the seekers after protection 
are foreigners, of whom by far the greater number 
hail from -tliis country. : Unfortunately, it is a 
■well-ascertained fact that few people who patent 
their ideas, and who devote the best part of their 
lives to work which immeasurably benefits their 
fellp-vi'-beings, ever receive any money reward for 
their exertions. It is calculated that only one- 
in e-very hundred makes it pay; The proportion 
of disajipointed onas mustbe nincli larger in the' 
British Patent Office,, for the fees are so great, 
that many of those -ivho manage to pay the few 
pounds required as a preliminaiy, are unable to 
complete the pm-ohase-money, and thus they : 
forfeit their claim for protection. 

; From the Scotsman, Ave learn that at various 
iron-works in Scotland, experunents on different 
scales have been made in connection with the^ 
smelting process, with a view to utilising tlio 
waste gases before burning them, by extracting 
the tar and ammonia which were found to be 
present in the gases of all blast-furnaces wliere 
coal was used as fuel • and after much labour . 
and numerous experiments, .'Messrs Alexander 
and M’Cosh, of the firm- of William Baird 
& Co., Gartsberrio, have successfully solved 
the problem, in practical form, of ,e.xtraoting the 
tar and ammonia, iis snb.sidiary products, from 
their blast-fimnaces without in the lightest degree 
disturbing the xmocess of smelting. Some time 
ago, a work on a very considerable scale was 
erected at Gavtshorrie Iron-works, and it is now 
in successful operation, recovering the tor : and 
ammonia from blast-furnace gases, which, after 
passing through the apparatus and parting, with 
their valuahle products, are conveyed by piping 
to different parts of the -works, for the generation 
of steam and other pnrpascs. 

At the meeting of the Iron and SteeT Institute 
at Vienna, a paper was read announcing the 
■successful rolling of steel ingots with their own 
initial heat, by means of what is termed the 
‘soaking-pit - process.’ A difficulty to be over- 
come in rolling a steel ingot Into a rail, for 
instance, was, that tlie exterior of the heated 
ingot , cooled more quickly than the interior j 
and expensive means had to be adopted to over-, 
come this difficulty. According , to Mr , John 
Gjers, of Middlesborough, who -read the above 
paper, this: can now be done by simply placing 
the ingot, as soon ns cast, into a pit and covering: 
itbver, which practically excluded the wr. , .Emaiig 
this, the ‘soaking’ operation, a quantity_ Of gas 
exuded from the ingot, and .^ed - the 
entirely preventing atmospheric air -from ^entering. 
When the lid was removed, combustion toiifc. 
place. The operation of steel-making on a 
largo scale will by this process be not only 
-very much simplified, but its cost materially 
reduced, 

Mr Thomas Fraser, S4 King Street, Aberdeen, 
:has patented -.kjOoOTgatBd Yent-lining, from the 
use of which, it ip hoped that sweeping of vents wfll 
he rendcired less neces,SBry. These vent-linings 
may he made of any suitahle clay ; and the principle 
of theip 'coaateuctiou is; -that the shai'p edges of the 
folds at corrugations in the interior of the tube 
heing at right angles to the draught of the chimney, 
-the soot wUl not. ‘ coat up ’ as on a: flat surface, but 
he carried off hy the draught. 
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BOOK GOSSIP. 

It might not imnaturally be tbo.uglit, from tlie 
inimber of brilliant pens that have .attacked the 
knotty subject of Burns, bis life, and bis works, 
that very little bad , been . left for latei* writers 
to do. "And yet it. is surprising to note bhe 
variety of view wliicb tbe . subject admits of, 
and tlie amount of interesting matter wliicb can 
be- extracted by tbe seeing eye ’ from tbe appa- 
rently already ; exhausted material. Professor 
Kicliol of Glasgow is the lateist. writer . on the 
theme of the Ayrshire: Bard: {ltdbert Burns A 
Summary of his Career and Genius^ Edinburgh : 
William Paterson), The little treatise is intended 
as an introduction to the edition of Bums , issued 
by this publisher— -an : :edition which is ricli. in 
facta relating to the ' poet’s life, though unfor- 
tunately weak in the department of purely 
, literary criticism.: : 

: Professor Nichol— who was not, however, the 
: editor: of tbia edition— writes hi.a Introductory 
Notice of the poet with the raoiness of style and 
clearness of literary , insiglit which are hia char- 
acteristioa. Goining after such a galaxy of 
eminent 'Writers as have already treated the 
subject— Allan Cunningham, John Gibson .Lock- 
hart, Thomas Carlyle, Robert Ohainhers, and 
Professor Wilson^Dr Niehol’s task, was not 
an :easy one. The career and genius: of Burns 
present enormous difficulties to ’ the critic, and 
only men who approach somewhat to him- 
self in their degree of mental strength and 
perception, have' any chance of successfully grap- 
, pling avith those difflculties. , With the . excep- 
tion of Professor Nioliol, there has not ■ been, so 
far: as we rememhei*, any one within the last 
dozen years M'ho, either as biograjjlier or essayist, 
has shown himself equal to the task. Either 
we - have had weak pictures of the poet, based 
x^pon the narrow sympathies of: the biographer 
■ and .an imperfect appreciation of the poet, or we 
have iiad microscopic examinations made of some 
, particular phase of his character, with the almost 
inevitable result of j'eueral distortion and unlike- 
ness. Prbfessor .Nichol . has ivisely avoided ex- 
tremes; in the treatment of his subject. He has 
neither iisen: into ;the vague. Bights of the pane- 
gyrist, nor: stmkShtb the. bathos of the apologist. 
He has simply taken the manias he:kto: be; found 
-r-not indeed like, otber nlenj but rather as a; kind 
of phenomenon among meti'i- and the result is a. 
; traatise tliorougldy : . heHthy in tone,), and: feirly 
accurate in its resiilte.: ' . ,, 

; V Mr Robert K. Hopglas, Professor of Chinese at 
lEihigk, College, London, has recently issued a very, 
.ivaluable: and^publish^^^ 

by the Society for Promoting Christian ' KimW-- 
ledge. The volume is one that yields a; vast 
quantity of iirstrnctive as w’ell Us entertaining 
jmowledge^ of ‘ far Cathay’ and its singular people; 
Ths ^etoh of the history of the Chinese Empire' 
/jffith which the book opens is: odnoise and clear 
ihi ate detuile, vlth enough of interesting bits to 
iiiu reader through the drier chronological 
According to Professor JDouglos, the 
aysi, records we have of the Chinese represent them 


m 

■ immigrants settling in the north- 
ivinccs of tha mi?d eni empire Of China, 


and fighting their way amongst the aborigines. 
It is : believed, from the . philological evidence 
afforded by an examination of their language, 
tliat these first: settlers came from the south of 
the Caspian . Sea, and that the data of their exodus 
might be about tlie twenty-foUrtb or twenty-third 
century B.e, It would .appear also, he says, that 
:.thU. Chinese came into China pos-sessed of the 
resources of Western Asian culture, bringing with 
them a knowledge of writing and astronomy, ,as 
well as of the arts which primarily minister to 
the wants and comfort of mankiiid. We are not, 
therefore, to confound these . early immigrants 
.with barbarian.?. 

In the production of Ris hook, Profiissor 
Douglas has evidently availed himself of all the 
best and latest works on the subject of China ; 
and hence we: have therein a clear and succinct 
synopsis of all that is worth knowing ::re_gardiug 
the history of that marvellous country its gov- 
ernment; its systems of education and agri- 
culture ; its medicine, music, and architecture; 
the forms and ceremonies of marriage among the 
people, their food and dres,?,. their superstitions 
and funeral rites. There are three ohaptors of 
particular interest and value to the , general, 
.student, namely, tho.se relating to the religions, 
the language, and the literature of China. It is 
seldom . that so much accurate knowledge combined 
with picturesque and graphic description, is Hurved 
up to the public in a form at once so agreeable 
and convenient. 


CONTRASTS.; 

A snoar Jime nifdit, now brightening fast to dawn ; 

A lionss wi.tb doors and windows open wide ; 

A silent sick-room, whore a dying man 
Lies prostrate in ills youth and manhood’s pride. 

A bird’s sSyeot carol, entering glad and shrill— 

A bird tiiat sings of Hope, wlien Hope lins fiod ; 
And the sound smites the watoliov with a thrill , 

. Of agony— as if some Voice, had, said : : , 

‘Weep on — and watoii ! but I shall sing as sweet 
Amon,s the roses — though thy dear ones die ; 

And all the world shall pass wdth careless feet, 
Although thy heart be broken utterly !' 

0 little bird 1 how tuneful was that lay. 

That fell so bitterly on mottvnors’ ears ; 

Yet it was Summer— and what tongue will say : 
’Twere well if JN'ature too could share ottr tears 1’ 
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like pkenomenon occurred in Siberia in tire year 
1824. Dr T. L. Phipson, and more recently; 
M. Tissandier,. exposed glycerined plates to tlie 
winds in varions localities, and fonnd iron par- 
ticles deposited on them. In 187.9, dnst fell in 
various parts of Sicily and Italy ; and about 
the same time some was got from the: snow 
found in the open fields near Kiel in Germany. 
Dr Reichenbach, of Vienna, has sho-wn that the , 
dust which eovers the tops of mountains: and 
other elevated places contains metallic; particles. : 
Finally, magnetic dust was found by Mr John 
Murray, of H.M.S. Ghallmiger, in the dredgings 
of the sea-bottom. 

Arago long ago gave his attention to this metalRo 
dust in the atmosphere, and published his views 
on the . anhjecfr . in the AnawM-e for 1832. He 
said : ^ ‘ The attentive observation of falls of dnst 
renders,: it presumable that they are not essen-; 
tially different from those of the ordinary aerolites.’ : 
In this opinion the eminent Frenchman has been 
followed by Reichenbach, Nordenskjold, Silvestri,- 
and Tissandier, who have each devoted some 
study to the q[nestion ; but two dissentients have 
recently appeared in MBI. TacoMni ; and Von 
Lasaulx, who state their belief that the Bo-oalled 
cosmic dust is of terrestrial origin. Before eX’: 
amining their grounds for this opinion, let ;, ns 
briefly notice the evidence in favour : of , this dust :: 
being cosmic, that is to say, non-temsiadah ; : ; : 

The similarity ’ between the: composition - of 
meteoric dust and that of meteoric: :stones: (aCro- i 
lites) is very, remarkable. % do; not mean to say . 
that their constituents are: identical > in every case, 
Sometimes the dust differs materially from an 
aeroRte. But then we must remember that 
aerolites differ. , among , themselves, a . siibstanoe 
present in one being found in another in much 
smaRer quantity, er even being absent altogether. 
This Bimilarily, then, is sufficiently marked to 
render. At ^extremely improbable :, that the . dnst 
and ■: stones are derived from different : sourees. 
Anof^® -reason for assuming their intimate rela- 
tion to one ; another is to he found : in the fact 
fiat, the :M1 both: of aerolites and showers of 


COSMIC DUST. 

The constant presence of dust in the air may 
be demonstrated by the fauiiliar experiment of 
admitting a beam of sunlight into a dark room. 
The path of the ; beam becomes plainly visible 
owing to the reflection of the light by the myriad 
particles floating , about. .Were the air quite pure, 
of . course nothing of the kind would be seen. 
But to prove that dust also exists in the open 
air, We must have recourse to a different method. 
If We cover a plate with a thin coating of glycerine 
and expose it to a strong wind, numerous particles 
of matter will he found deposited on its surface. 
Examined .with the microscope, these prove to 
be, pollen-grains from flowers, bits of vegetable 
fibres 'and hairs, mineral and rooky fragments 
of all kinds, and iVoM, The iwesenoe of vegetable 
and mineral particles is easily explained ; but 
not so 'the iron. Let ns see what we can learn 
about this singular element in the dnst. 

Showers of dxrst are not uncommon occurrences 
in the neighbourhood of active volcanoes Mr 
Edward Whympor . witnessed an eruption of 
Cotopaxi, ' in : which, dust - and ashes calculated 
to weigh ahont two milRon tons were thrown into 
the air. But dust-showers .of ;pther than volcanic 
origin :haV6, frequently been observed. TJio first 
instance of such a one is mentioned by, The- 
ophanes as having occurred in the year 743 a.d., 
accompanied by a ; luminous meteor, or fire- 
ball, as ife; is populaily- termed. Dr D. P. 
Thomson cites many; oases between 1548 and 1838, 
in most : instances attended by .a fireball, ; The 
evidence of such dust-falls occurring in past 
ages: is : not wanting, nor is the phenomenon 
confined : tO; any .partieular part of the earth’s 
surface. Nordenskjfild found particles of metallic 
iron and niokel in the enow dxu’ing a snow- 
storm at Stockholm in December 1871 ; and 
in the following„year, ,when : exploring the Arctic, 
regions, he discovered similar particles on the 
Polar ice and: in the snows of Finland. Some 
hailstones which fell in Ireland : in 1821, com 
tained a metalUo nucleus , of iron: pyrites, . A 
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aon-volcanio 3 dusii is generally preceded ;by the 
appearance of a fireball. It can hardly he, a mere- 
Coincidence that in most of the recorded instances 
of dust-showers the previous appearance of a 

■ fireball is mentioned. The identification of our 
diist with the phenomenon of fireballs is one 
step. Let us take another. Every night in 
the year, hut more especially on two nightn in 
August and November respectively, ‘what are 
known as shooting-stars may he seen. On some 
occasions these shooting-stars have been very lai^e, 
80 large as to assume the exact appearance of fire- 
balls. AVe have reason to believe that these, 
meteors are small fireballs ; and that just as fire- 
balls often hurst and scatter stones and dust, the 
smaller meteors contribute their own share of 
foreign matter to our- atino.sphere. Now, are there 
;any :celeatiar bodies to which we may look as the 

. common '.source of the phenomena of shooting- 
stars, fireballs, aerolites, and meteoric dustl 
; Without 'detailing the various steps by which 
we have arrived at our knowledge, suffice it to 
atate -that .coTOcts appear to be &.& denizens of 
space to which we o'we our meteoric phenomena. 
.Olmsted showed that the. meteor-showers' of 
August , and November diverge from.certain fixed 
; .points da the heavens, thus indicating their 
planetary nature ; and Schiaparellp an Italian 
: astroiiQiner, demonstrated the identity of their 
orbits round the sun with those of certain comets. 
The fact has thus been established that meteors 
are due to the earth passing through rings of. 
matter which revolve round the sun in cometary 
■or elliptic orbits, the larger masses of this matter 
reaching the earth as aerolites, and the smaller 
ones being frittered into dust by the resistance; 
of the air. : . 

Professor Taoohini, of the Collom’o Romano in 
Rome, has recently analysed the dnst which fell 
in various parts oi Sicily and Italy during . 1879. 
The dust was borne on the sirocco, a diy wind 
which blows from the African desert. The 
.examination revealed the presence of the usual 
...constituents — granules of metalUc iron, nickel, 

: .cobalt,: phosphorus, magnesia, &c. The composi- 
tion of the dust tells us no tiling new. But Pro- 
fessor TacoMni has observed that its fall is invari- 

■ ably ' accompanied by a barometric depression.. 
The : Aril : sipjificanoe of this discovery wiU be 
appreciated .When we mention that the Professor 
hangs a theory upon it; The theory we take to 
be this : ; Whirlwinds: and, cyclones in. the Sahara 
raise -quantities of dust into the higher.t regions of 

i the atmosphere it there remains suspended for 
; . several days until transported across tile Meditcr- 
: ':ranean ;: then a small descending cyclone— the 
! . cause of the barometric ‘depre.ssion— brihgs it to 
the surface of the earth. There can he no 
: : . difficulty whatever in the way of the acceptance 
of tMs explanation, if it be shown that the dust 
' of the Sahara contains the substances found- in 
i i .that. deposited ;.by the sirocco. . Tacohhii attoihpts 
, to do this. Nordenslq old’s discovery of native 
inj;con in Greenland affords tlie clue. If metallic 
j t iron occurs in Greenland and elsewhere, why 
s| ^Ould it not do so in the Sahara, and thus 
; , !^|iply the metallic, or so-called meteoric, element 
Ij A'/Hie' dust? We shall return to this question 

' ^ ‘ in the dust which he collected 

: -fefsRpijtogione, found certain small white 


grains, which he described as ‘ cryoconite.’ , It was 
partly from the presence of these grains that he 
inferred its origin to he cosmic, and consequently 
not pertaining to our earth. Silvestri found 
spherules of iron with nickel in some dust that 
fell at Gatania, and assumed from that circum- 
stance that it must he meteorio. Specimens of 
the cryoconite and the Catanian dust, toge’thor 
with some obtained from the snow hear Kiel, 
were recently submitted to the eminent minoi’nlo- 
gist,, Yoh Lasaiilx ; and that gentleman, as the 
result of , his examination, has announced his 
opinion tiiat the dust is not of cosmic origin at , 
all, hut simply detritus derived from the rocks : 
on the earth’s surface. The cryoconite he found 
to be principally composed of quartz and mica, 
two minerals which are almost unknown in 
meteorites. ‘ There wore no mineral particles 
■present which would indicate a oosmioal origin. 
Hence he concludes that ‘the dust ma.y im- 
doubtedly have come from the gneiss , region of 
the coast of Greenland.’ The constituents of which 
the Catanian dust was made lip were, 'with the 
exception of the iron particles, such as might 
have their origin within Sicily. Mount Etna 
would supply the, augite and olivine crystals, 
found in it. Finally, in the dust brought .Abm 
Kiel there was no trace of minerals which •would 
indicate a non-terrestrial origin, with the exception 
of a few particles of metallio iron which ooiild he 
attracted with the magnet." ‘If we now group 
the observations of the various dust-masses pre- 
cipitated from the atmosphere, it first ajipears 
that, in nearly their: whole mass, these varieties 
of dust oomist of mineral particles which ma.y 
be very well regarded as. a detritus of rocks more , 
or less near. Only the metallic iron, present 
always, hut in very small quantity, can he .con- 
sidered cnamie.’ llaving arrived at this .oondu- 
sion, M( Top Lasaulx goes on to prove how the 
presence of metallic iron does not neemarily 
indicate a cosmic origin. The masses of iron , 
found at Ovifak in Greenland were, in the, opinion 
of many authorities, of terrestrial origin ; and if 
' that assumption were reasonable in the case 
of large blocks, it must be equally so in the case 
of dust. 

It will he observed that both our authors find 
a difficulty in accounting for the presenee of irow. 
particles in atmospheric dust, and that thCT ^^et 
over the clifflculty by referring to the .Oviiak 
masses diseovered: by . Nordenskjold in .1,870. 
Tacchini supposes 


;Taochini supposes that ■ similar matter miw exist, 
in the sands of the Sahara ; and Yon Lasaulx : 

: assumes that the blocks are volcanic, and that 
iron dust may: therefore, be of terrestrial origin, ■ 
also. Both, observers seem to have completely.; 
forgotten the msons why Steanstrup, Dr Lawrence::; 
Simth,: and others came to the eonelnsion that .the 
Ovifak iron.; was terrestrial. One of the reasons 
was thi.s, .that: carbon was invariably combined 
with the Greenland iron, and as invaifiahly 
absent from meteoric iron. So , of course. ;the 

, Ovifak masses do. not throw the least light ttpoft;: 
the presence of meteoric iron particles in atmo- 
roheric : dust. Were the composition of the 
Greenland native iron and that found in ifieteo- 
rites and meteoric dust identical, we would be 
forced to conclude either that it had all a common 
cosmic pfigiu, or was all derived &om terrestrial 
soUroeB; but the difference ohslerTSd permits, if 
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YALENTIIfE- STEAKTGE. 


left the deck, ‘ What makes hini ; bo stoe all of 
a snddea ? ’ lie _ ivondersd. Blit lie^ never spoke 
again of the night’s wayward . steering, and peiN 
haps that served Hiram Search’s tnm. / 

As .for Gerard, he showed little, differenca of 
manner. Hii-ain, wheri he was loft aloiie, and 
the Ahaa’s-wiwj^ had faded out of sight in . the 
gray mist , of morning, found time to tliink 
matters, over, and: came to the conoiiiBion that 
he wdnld have to encounter one of two things 
— a passionate and iirofound resentment, or 
a gratitude equally passionate; and profound. 
Gerard gave sign of neither the one nor the other, 
hut met him almost as if nothing had happened. ■ 
‘British again,’ said Hiram ; but Gerard’s he- 
havionr was not the less bewildering to him 
that he pretended thus lightly to lind a solution 
forit. 

Meantime, aboard the MWs-iwaj;:. there was 
amazement and dread. Every man aboard had 
known the story of, their owner’s treachery to 
Ilia friend in some garbled and distorted form. ' 
But Val from the first gathering; of the crew 
together had been a favourite with them all, and . 
in their eyes the elopement had been the triumph 
of true love over unknown ohstaoles. The, ronah’ 
follows liked Bomance, like the rest of the' world j ' 
and Constance, who, could be haughty -and cold, 
enough to social equals, had never been anything ' 
but gracious and .kindly to those below her ; and 
had, .by dint of lier regal beauty and her gentle- 
ness, enlisted all these hearts at once. : They 
could not tell why she and Val had parted, 
but they , talked about tbe parting, and thought;, 
about it, and had queer stoiies to explain.; it. 
Gerard had been once abooi’d the Meit^.s-^ing, 
and in the awful moment when the stearn yacht 
crossed: :her, Val ■was not the only, man who- 
recognised him. The wild cry of the look-ont 
had brought tlieni all on deck j and the look-; 
out himself had seen the struggle at the 'wheel, 
and had beheld the blmy winch saved the yacht 
and every sotil on board. : The men talked these 
things over, and by-and-by murmiirs of , rage 
and fear began to rise amongst riiem.. 
a while, they came forward in a body, ; 8lid; 
setting forth their spokesman, demanded, ;'.tluteughi 
him, to be run into the nearest ; pork, (wl. tte 
disbanded. 

‘UsitMnks, sir,' said tho spokesman, respecte 
fully but firmly, ‘as after what took place this 
morning,,: no man’s hfe's .safez-aBOctedl'm 
— A; mnrninr of assent encouraged Mm.— ‘It’s 
clear the poi’ty meant to run. us down ; an’ liim 
being steam, ; an’ us.^ibeing , eahvas,’';,'fhB; odds ■ ^ 
ageii US. : ' AH fait tffi’iproper 
Mr to run, sir, but not that. Some of us is married, 
:Searah, Mr: Search,’ 'said the eaptain, with a an’ some of. ue am'i ! hut m has all ,got.,o,ur.;liyes, 
half-comic, half-serious, glance at Hiram, ‘some- to look after, an’ what uk says is: “Make, 
body’s been steering a queer course lately.’ clean run for the nearest pork pay us our doos, ' 

‘We went out a point or two to look at that an’leafe us to shift for ourselves."— That’s it, I 
yacht,’ said Hiram shiftily, thinlcvsiy ladsl’^ 

‘ And lost yonr reckoning afterwards,’: said the ' That was. it; said a rough murmur from behind 
captain. ‘ I thought you were better sailors, both .him.'' horror of the vei^eance Iris enemy 
of :you. Might be running for Odessa ^is way had ::pniposed ; l6ft Val, unhinged, and; .terror- 
rather than Alexandria.’ steicken. He was not a coward ; but in -view of 

‘Well,’ returning Hiram, feignjhg iE-temper, the deadly hatred Gerard’s attempt bespoke, hia 
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Tlie consul told liim that lia was an insolent and 
cross-grained follow, and was liirnself left a good 
deal puzzled by tlie business. Ho felt bound to 
. accept Tal’s view of it, liowever ; and tlie skipper 
being j)aid to the iitterinoat farthing, went to 
England; in the first , homeward-bound vessel, , a 
, Ufctle inollified, but not to be converted from his 
, ovvn belief. ; He was, however, a man: of clisoretion, 
and had many , grounds of gratitude to his late 
employer, and held life tongue hetween his, teeth, 
therefore. Jacky Tar in general, being discharged 
at his own desire, and plentifully supplied with 
money, sought his own joys and had :1ns fling, 
and thought no more about his narrow escape 
than to make a foo’.sle yarn of it. 

The reason for VaTs conduct was not far to seek, 
thoiiglx it %vas somewhat coiUplcK. He admitted 
the gigantic wrong ho had done against his; friend, 
and was not so hliud an egotist that he could not 
understand the injured man’s longing for the 
wild justice of revenge. There was a feeling in 
his mind, too, that since he had left Gerard 
without any legal remedy an hononrahle liian 
inight try for, he was bound to accept the rislt mf 
any illegal remedy ho might seek ; and there was 
thus a sense in hi.s mind that to ask the protection 
of the law would be base beyond anything he 
had done already. That is a sense in which I 


common courage left him. It was scarcely liKelyj 
he told himself, that he would long escape a 
revenge so ready to stick at ; nothing ; ' hut even 
at the push of desperation, he could not feel justi- 
fied in dragging all these people into his own risk. 
He gave way without a word of protest. 

‘ My lads,’ he , said, ‘ I cannot say that I sliiu-e 
yonrfeelief ; but since you hold it, ! will let, you 
have your way.’ 

: ‘Not share the belief, sirH said tlie skipper. 
‘Why, Thom.son saw the struggle, and , yon know 
what the moonlight was. .You don’t, mean to say 
you think they didn’t see Us 1 ’ 

‘ You may be sure : of this,: Sonkhy,’ said Val, 
as quietly as ha could— ‘since the, struggle did 
take place, the attempt will not he repeated. You 
doift suppose that any crew would allow their 
vessel to run another down, do you 1 ’ 

: ‘There’s .some comfort in that refleetion, sir,’ 
said the skippens : and he passed the consolatory 
question to the mate, who passed it to the incn. 
They agreed that one bloodthirsty madman would 
be . as many as any one boat would he likely to 
carry at a time, and found satisfaction in the 
belief that by this time the late helmsman was 
probably in irons. ‘You’ll report this to the 
■ consul when, we land, of course, sir ?’ 

1 1 don’t see what good that would do, Soulsby,’ 
saidVal 

‘ Web, sir,’ returned the skipper, ‘if you 'don’t, 
1 shall. And there’ll he such a look-out kept 
aboard this boat as never was kept before; and 
if the gentleman tries his game again, I’m a 
reasonably good shot, and I shall have a faiiisli 
try to bring him down. I set a value on my 
lire, sir,’, he concluded, and walked away indig- 
nantly. 

No other attempt was made ; and the sharpest 
look-out which could be kept failed to sight the 
Ohannel Queen. But the skipper kept his word, 
and, reported the affair to the British consul when 
they reached their port; and the official sent 
for,:Y£dj end was for. taking: it up. at once, as an 
unheard-of outrage. Yal pooh-poohed the whole 
.business;.,,-, , . . 

‘ I never ..came near such a set of old women 
■ill my Ufe/.:h6: declared. ‘ The man at the wheel 
and some, other fool were fighting, and' Only saw 
us just in time to clear Us,’ 

‘ But yo'ur sailingrmasfor tells me that he heaixl 
.the man threaten yon by nam^’ , said the. consul. 

‘ “ I .shall :rvin you :down, , Yal EtrangeYbr iwords 
to , that effect, were used, he .swears.’ , j, I ; 

,: .‘V'fhy not, "If you’re not run down, it’s ■ 
:straiige ?’’ ’ questioned Yal readily. He had been 
prepared for this. . ,,: 

' ". The consnl burst out laughing, and admitted 
that this reading -was the : likelier of the. two. 
After all, he said, Mr Strange was the interested 
party, and not the skipper. The skipper called 


That is a sense in which I 
siqipose that any high-minded man who will 
fancy .himself in Yal Strange’s place will not find 
it 'difficult to share. And beyond these, which 
were more ■ than suffioiont for him, lay another 
reason : nothing could have been done, even, had 
he willed it, without: the introduction of ■ Con- 
stance’s name. Any one link in this chain might 
have served to hold him motionless. 

The breach between himself and Ids wife was 
not a severance, of love, but a confession of remorse. 
No man sins against his own high instincts with 
impunity; but there are some who are of fibre 
tough enough to long for pardon and yet retain 
the offence. But Val and Constance in tho 
ordinary course of circmnstance should have been 
blameless people, leading lovablo lives, and as 
hapjpy as this hard world will allow, to the hap- 
piest. He wrote to her sad short letters, telling 
her he was hero or there, and hound here or' 
there; and she answered, as shortly and as sadly. 
But now, to his siuprise, came a letter * urging 
him to return to her. He left his yacht in charge 
of the agent of an English shipping firm, instruct- 
ing him to sell her,, and took .ship for Naples. 
May -vras dratving near; and, all the exquisite 
country, was in rich : bloonii The Chiaja wu.s 
crowded in the tranquil e-venings ; and there were 
trips to Po.silippo by bland, and trqjs to San 
Giovanna’a Palace hjr moonlight, by water and 
■tliB, gay, southeim : city ' had ,'fturly begxm. its long, 
season of summer .jbys,: : bYM liad fexpecte be 
asked to share in these, and had with heavy heart 
braced himself . to bear the.'hurdcn . of festivity ; 
but ho found: Constance pale and : languid and 
Unlike her old self. She had news for him which 
wo-uld have revived his old tenderness had it 
needecl. te'viyal, and which brought him to her 
.feet again with a flush 'of something like the old 
rapturbus deliglit. His joy and tenderness and 
fear melted her re, servo, and this new meeting 
was the happiest moment of their brief and 
troubled wedded life. 

‘We may stfll be happy,’ she murmured, 
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caressing liis head as Ke knelt beside ber. ‘Let: 
ITS make tbe best oiMife, Val Let ns be apart 
no more.’: 

‘‘We will not part again,’ said Val, witb tears 
in bis eyes, ‘ until deatb parts ns.’ 

, ‘Husb,!’ sbe answered, laying a band nproa 
bis lips. ‘Do not talk of tbat, Val.’ 

: He was .donslant ill bis attendance upon ber, 
and found ber more than commonly full of those 
forebodings and presentiments which are, coibmon 
to women in her situation. He did not even 
know that they were common ; and tbougb he 
fought again. 3 t them, and smiled them down in 
: her proisence, tliey weighed upon him heavily, 
and he had a , horrible fear that they would lie 
fnlftlled. If she would have permitted it, ho 
would have had every physician in the city in 
attendance upon her ; though, with a touch of 
British prejudieo, he despised them all, and would 
have had more oonlidence in an Engli.sh medical 
student freshly dressed in the glories of a diploma. 
It chanced that a young English surgeon of 
groat promise, though as yet of inconsiderable 
note, wns at that time in Efaples, whither he 
had accompanied, all the way from England, an 
elderly aristocrat, who had chosen to think 
himself ill, and now preferred to think himself 
cured of a complaint which had never oiled him. 
But the noble feeble Earl so enthusiastically cried 
the praises of his tnedico, in whose , society ha had 
Chosen to cast off his fancied malady, that Val, 
hearing of hinii eagerly got a letter of introduction 
to my lord, and from' him an introduction to the 
young doctor. The doctor wanted to return to 
England, and was well pleased to find employ- 
ment, on the way. Val had a great desire that 
his child should be born at home, and Constance 
shared it. The doctor gave it as his opinion that 
she would do best to travel by sea, and if pos.sible, 
by short stages.. So they sailed for Marseilles, 
and .lingered there a day or two, and then found 
n vessel bound for Cadiz, and sailed thither in 
exq^uisite summer weathei’, rvith- scarce a heave 
upon the sea. Little Mary accompanied them, of 
course. She had written liiany letters to Hiram, 
bewailing^ her own wickedness, and giving her 
own . small impressions of foreign parts. Hiram 
had responded in clerkly hand and periods 
rhetorical.: When Hiram set pen to paper, lie 
lost, all the raoiness characteristic of his speech, 
and i modelled himself apparently on the dullest 
of newspaper leaders. ‘1 wiH not,’ ho wrote with 
most judicial and unloverlike gravity, ‘ attempt 
to: add: to , the Weight ::of your contrition by 
reproaching you for the part yon have played in 
tins .lamentable tragedy. But: I am attached by 
tie, s, which I will not pause to catalogue, to Mr 
Gerard Lumhy, and I will not leave him until 
the.wounds he has .endured are cicatrised by time. 
You will see, therefore, that your own conduct 
holds ns apartior an indefinite period;’ 

At first the very English of his epistle crushed 
its recipient.: But it was: so unlike Hii'atn, that 
she believediin her, inmost heart: that its severity 
was assumed 5 and ;this,: conviction, strengthened 
by desire, held her, poor little heart alive. : Like 
.wiser people, she believed what "was pleasant to: 
believe ; but in this: matter she had the truth, 
at, least : partly on her side. :In Hiram’s eyes, she 
had done wrong ; hut he had heard the argument 
,hy .which she had been persuaded, and. he: know: 


something of the struggle she had gone through. 
And he was, besides, one of those misguided 
people who have a mighty idea of the supremacy 
of the male creature in marriage; and Kke a 
good many others, lie could be. amazingly resolute 
— on paper. , Of late, Hiram’s letters had almost 
ceased, ; hut she knew that he too was in foreign 
parts ; .and even that, though she could not: hope 
to meet hta, seemed vaguely to bring him nearer. 
She was. immensely atfeiched to Constance; . who 
treated her wdth unvarying kindness; and alto- 
gether she was perhaps the least unhappy of the 
quintet whom the runaway match affected. 


OBIT U AH Y OURIOSITIES. 

Time was when people were content to wait a 
month to know how things were going in the 
World, and; looked to the magazine, quite as much 
as the newspaper, for enlightenment on that 
head, an expectation in which they were not 
disappointed. A hundred years ago, the. doings 
at court aud in , parliament, naval and military 
despatches, the results if not the details of 
criminal trials, theatrical criticisms, commercial 
statistics, and notifications of births, marriages, 
and deaths — ^lightened with a column or two of 
poetical effusions, were the staple contents of the 
periodical publications of the day, os represented: 
by the Gentleman’s, the Beats,, and the European 
magazines. Announcements of births, marriages, 
and deaths were then accepted a-s gratuitous; 
contributions, and the In-st mentioned were often 
expanded into biographical paragraphs,, much: 
move amusing and intereisting than the curt 
adverti.sementfi familiar to modern e^es. 

Dobbs, sexton of Eoss, dying in 1798, . aged 
eighty-seven, is described as the only inhabitant: 
of ’ the place having any recollection of the person 
or manners of John Kyrle, the Man of Boss. . 
There, was much ringing, singing, and drinking: 
at his interment, the ceremonies commencing at 
noon, ‘and the clock had told three in the morn- 
ing before the tears of the tankard were dried 
up.’ Ho such unseemly meiTy-making attended . 
the ohsequie.s of Thomas Bond of Lichfield, ‘ the 
original of Scrub in the Ikavx Stratagem,’ ov 
those of ‘Mr Psalmanazar, well known in many 
ingenious ' performances in different parts of. 
literature,’ who died in August 17G3,. many years 
after he created a sensation by the publication of 
his fictitious History of Formosa. 

In tlie (?c»tfcTOa?i’s ilfoflazine of July 1708, . we 
read ; ‘At Bristol Hot Wells, Anthony: Moms. 
Storer, Esq., . of Devonshire Street, ancl: Turley, ; 
Bucks. A man whose singular felicity .it was : 
to excel in everything he set: his hand and .hearti 
to, and who deserved in . .a certain Regree,: .if 
any one . ever did since:the,d 8 ysiof :Orichton; the 
epithet of Admirable. He was the best dancer, 
the best skater of his time, and heat all his 
iCompetitors at gymna,stio honours. . He excelled, 
too, as a' musician and a disputant, and, very 
eiu-ly, as 'a ..Liitih' pbat. In short, whatever he 
undertook,. he did it cow anwre, and as perfectly 
asifiit.wa'e his only accomplishment. He was 
poli^ mdiis conversation, elegant in his manners, 
andamusino in a high degree or otherwise, in, the 
tatteme, as he felt liimsell and his company.’ 

Twelve years afterwards, Mr Uifoan records that, 
the. WQidd vhad lost a feminine paragon, by the 
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_ __ _ to the baptismal registor of 

kdy'of deii'giitfuV'disposition the parish, she was christened on tlie Ifth of 
who w'as GOaversant alike Aagust 1698-~exactly;^ a lumdred and^ fourteen 

I'o Vi. 

d , through the 
We can- 


deathi at; the age of, twenty-one, of Mias Anne | told that,^ ageoriliiii 
Butters ; a young 

mth ancient history, and the aiinals of her own years before— having lived during garts ot the 
coxtiitiT and p£ looderii Europe; had an extra- . seventeenth and ^ nineteenth, anc 
ordmaiTaCqiiaintance vdth geoginph 7 , .H^ whole of the eighteentli cenfcui’y ! 

ahd ohrohology, was alive to the charins of French not vouch for the_ truth of these instances 
literature, hut* enriched her imagination^ strength- of .longevity; hut, if wc inuat not helieve m 
oned her indgmeht,: and iofinod , her .taste . by them, what are we to think of this paragraph 
nerusin" our own classics and jioets. She was in a, London paper of April 0, : 1882;_ ‘ Mary 
nroftcient at' drawing, a beautiful, writer, an Simms, who would have been a ; hijndred and 
admirable dancer : and when she played the piano, eight years of age next mouth, died at the 
the effects produced by her correctness of jndg- workhouse, at Portsmouth on n ednesday. . Her 
ineiit, delicacy of ear, and sldlfulness of hand, husband and, father were soldiers, the former 
were not unfremieiitly heightened by the clearness being present at Waterloo. _ The autheiiLaty 
and melody of her voice. , Some lucky man had of her age has been , established by War Oftce 
won the heart and hand of this peerless maiden ; records.’ _ r t n i 

‘but alas, she had a heart too Busceptihle of the Mr Guy, sometime rector of Little Coates, 
fee feeliriga of bur nature. The too eager con- Lineolnshii’e, is credited with being the father, 
templatiou of the supposed scenes of Inture happi- by two. wive-s, of , twenty-six sons , and eight 
ness wliioh had, recently opened upon her mind, daughters. How many descendants the septu- 
the powerful effect produced by the coneequent agenarian saw, the record, sayeth not, Maria 
'coiidktulatiohs of her friends, and by regret at Sproutt, blessed only with two children, left b^ 
leaving a parental roof, gave rise to a nervous hind her, at the age of ninety-five, fifteen grand^ 
affection of the mind, wMcli speedily terminated ehildron, forty .great-grandchildren, and ten 
id hbr death.’ great-great-grandchildron ; while the funeral of 

• Anticipations regarding the future had not in one Janet tJonieron wa.s attended by four genera- 
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tile ' Same degree troubled the mind of Barbara tions of her descendants, numhering just , txvo 
Wilson, ‘a virtuous old maid,’ who. died at hundred. _ ^ 

Whittiiigliam, East Lothian, in 1Y72, after on- : Becording the death, in 1763, of the Hon. 
b’OviM : ainde-blessoclnoss for a hundred and John Petre, Mr Urban informs us .that tins 


juvuig . x... a hundred and John Petre, Mr Urban informs us .that this 

twenty years! She was the hon-wife of Alex- younger brother of Lord Petre was the eighteenth 
andei’ ■ Play, Esq., and ‘was so remarkable a member of the family that had died ol smallpox 
genealogist of her feathered flock, as to he able in the space of twenty-seven years. . In 1798, 
to reckon to the tenth generation.’ In testi- was ‘executed, behind his own_ ineetmg-house, 
mony of hor tmeommou merit, her remains wete at , Grey-A-bbey, near in Ireland, for 

conveyed to the grave by a large assembly of treason, the _Bev. James Porter, . a di.ssenting 
females, uniformly dressed, no male creature being minister, llis head was not severed from his 
penmitted to join in the procession. body.’ In the same year. Sergeant Mackay,. of 

Tom Brown, of Garstaug, had as great aeon- the Eoyal Edinburgh Volnuteers, wont over to 
tempt- for mankind as Barbam Wilson herself, the majority preiuaturely. ‘The cause of Uiis 
‘ An occasional assistant in the kitchen of the death oiigiiiatod in the treatment the received 
neighbouring gentry, he could either please their at. the barbaroip amusement frequent in that 
tas& or mend their soles with any man of liis city on B.is Majesty’s birthday called “making 
•dayj’i:bnt Tom would neither mend nor make burghers . at which time, and from the uame 
for.theiords of the creation ; he would only take cause, a gentleman of themoyal corps of artillery 
the measure of a female foot. A short time before unfortunately received his death.’ More .. mys- 
his deaiaei he selected th:irty-six of his fenunino terioiis was. the demise of the landlady of the 
acquaintanees to attend hia funeral ; and devised Three Slags, in St George’s Fields, London, 
every penny ho possessed to . his female relatives. Indulging in an afternoon nap behind the bar, 

A formidable . :list of centenarians .might he she dreamed she saw liereelf come into a room 
compiled : from the . obituary columns of, old in whieli she was sitting, and that slie spoke to , 
magasines ; hut we will content ourselves with and shook hands with her second self., AVhether 
mentioning two, Isabello Sharpe and. - William- it was her, eidolon on not, certain it is that the 
Haseline.: . The last-named died -.in: 1733,: heing: next morning she was taken , ill and died in a 
then the oldest pensioner in, Ohelsea College.. .Ho; quarter of an hour., A Mrs Johnson went off 
well might be, if be had really attained the age . without even that mrph warning, dying ‘auddenly, 
lof rn hundred, and twelve yearn and six montlia ; :as\8he:Bat in her chair, and next d.ay her husband; 
after, fighting: for the Parliament at Edgehill,:for ns. suddenly.’ . Even more of one mind were a 
King 'William in Ireland, and for Queen Anne Forkshire pair, who wore born on the same day, 
itt‘ :Fianders. i . There can be no question as to died nearly at the same hour, and-x-bnt that was 
his eoitrage, . Binoe he. wedded and. bmded two a. matter of oourse-—' were deposited in. the same 
:wi,v.es; ,nfter. passing; his century, and at the age gravel-r-a notification that , would have .bsfltted 
of a hundred and ten took a third helpmate, the announoement : ‘ At Prescot, Lancashire, Mrs 
who survived him. Besides his allowance from Blakesley, aged a hundred and eight ; Mrs Ghorley, 
^ -College, this undeniable veteran had an aged ninety-seven ; and Mrs Bennet, aged seventy- 
inoomfi of ten sMUinw a week ; one crown coming five ; they were intimate acquaintaueas, and aU 
futa, the JJuke of Richmond’s pocke^ and the died within the space of twelve hours.’ 
bthelf from that of Sir Robert Wtclpole. Isabella On the 9th of December 1736, Basingstoke 
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was cleared from his troiibies, she clothed herself and after, many chances and changes, tamed 
in white, and kept the same ■ clothes by her, and cobbler, and pdied the awl to the last— ‘a melan-; 
■Was buried in them. During the Doctor’s Me, ..eholy example of the .‘vdcissitudes of human 
she; constantly went to London once a year, and life.! 

carried with her a dozen larks, as a present to that — .. — — __ — — ^ — . 

.oSSS?t HERMNG-PSHEEY IN ICELAND. 

Tina loyal lady was hot quite So provident, as Though the land in Iceland produces little; 
a gentleman whose coffin of heart of oak covered except the grass which nourishes such animafe 
with red leather was made long before it Was: as subsist thereon, yet the; seas, around it, . and : 
wanted. Such: preparation for the end is not: the_ lakes and rivers within^ it, teem with fish of 
so imushal as one might suppose. A rector of various kinds. The fisheries for salmon, cod, 
Plympton not only bespoke his coffin six weeks herring, sharks, and whales are proaeouted , with 
before he needed it, hut at the same time ordered much vigour, though with . varying success, 
the building of a vault, vi.siting the workmen Unfortunately, howeveiy for the prosperity of 
every day until their work was completed. Mr the island, those engaged, in these fisheries ore 
Brobkman was buried in an oak cliest made for not n.atives, hut mostly strangers. ,Eor instance,: 
the purpose four ji'eara previously. Two days before the Erench cod-fisheiy around the Iceland coast 
his death, he walked with the undertaker to the is very extensive, and is carried on in darge 
churchyard to show him exactly where he wished schooners and c/tasses-?aorC!is, wliich receive a: 
to , be laid ; returning home, he had hia chest out, bounty from their government on all _fish proved: 
superintended the cleansing of it, and that accom- to be caught there. A fine nursery , is also thus, 
plished to his satisfaction, took to his bed and encoiiraged fot the training of seanien., Many, 
died. John Moody, who, lived’ long enough to English and Shetland smacks are likewise so 
he called the Father of the English Stage, dbected engaged. . 

that his body should be interred in the burial- While the native Icelanders were until 1874 
ground of St Olement’s, Portugal Street, and a compelled to fish in small open, boats, they are 
headstone set on his grave inscribed: ‘Native now liberated from the tliraldoin in .which they 
of :this parish, and an old member of Drury were held under the monopolies granted _ to 
Lane Theatre. For his professional abilities, see trading Companies of Danes by tlie ;Danish 
Olumihill’s Doscwd ; and for his memoirs, see government, and have got one ,or_ two, decked 
the Hiiiivpea/ri , Magatiine.' He did not trouble : vessels ; hut _ tins branch of their industry will 
to insure a libation to his memory, like the take some time to develop. They nave, how-^ 
ancient Lumhsr-troopor, who served forty years ever, the shark-fishin" and salmoii-lisliing in their 
in that distinguished corps, and bequeathed the own hands ; hut the former is not very remunera- 
troopei's a crooked guinea, to be spent in punch, tive, and they are under . obligation to strangers 
and tobacco on the day he was laid under the for the di.sposal of the latter, and so cannot hy 
turf. any means, get the full advantage of the mai'kets.: 

There is something extraordinary in a man The ivhalc-Sshine, while_ worth prosecuting, wp, 
being successively condemned to sulfer hanging, in: the hands of Americans ; hut they; nearly 
amputation, and transportation, and yet under- extirpated the ‘black’ whale along the coast, ton 
going , none of tliese qienalties. Such was the or twelve years a^o, and the other varieties axe 
fortune of George: Ohippendale. Sentenced to not worth the trouble of capturing. .■ 

he hanged, he was respited, in order to have his The herring-fishing _ has always been in the 
leg out off, to try the , efl'ect of a newly invented hands, of the Norwegians ; and, strange _Iq .say, 
styptic. For some re.ison, the expei-inient was although so much used and so luuch valued as, 
not tried, and he was ‘pardoned, on conditioir an article of food by all nations in the north 
of : being transpoi’ted for. life;’ a condition he of Europe, the herring never has been, and is 
evaded by dying in Newgate in 1763. Jolui' not now an article of food with tliG IceJandCT.: 
Dudley, of Worcester, experienced an unexpected The only plausible reason ivhich can be adduced, 
deliverance of another’: kind. Born with a con- for this, is the Icelander’s objection to Balt~.-due. to 
traction of the tendons on one of his legs, he their fear, of scurvy, _ AU their .preserved. mwi, 
.was: t)hliged ,to wear an artificial limb for thirty sions are ciired freslr either by drying.qi' smojemg, 
years. One day, endeavouring to adjust a church-, or pickled by souring ; hut hciung. cannot be 
bell which ; happened to remain inverted, the cured without salt, :on_ account of . .the;;; .largo, 
rope pulled him up with such velocity as to quantity of oil they contain, 
break the bands that fastened his artificial limb. As is well known, the hemng has Dequent 
and in the same instant relaxed the tendon of and erratic migrations from tod to ditterent 
the ‘gams’ leg, thus rendering it as useful as pai'ts of the same coast j soiiietones leaving the 
its fellow for the remainder of hia Mo, which coast of a country 'altogether for a period, as 
extended to ninety years. was the case a good many years ago on the 

In 1798 there died in the Borough a man’ Norwegian iQords. Some such event may indeed 
known by the name of Leeds. Oneo an officer have been the hrinmry cause of Norwegians 
in the army, hb sold out to become a tea-dealer, going to fish in Icelandic waters, though the 
Finding the occupation not to his liking, he exact period when they began to do bo cannot 
entered the Eussian service, hut happening to ’be Kceihtly fixed. _ There _ they could fish m the 
kill a brothor-offleer in a ;duel, fled to : England, :Saine:,iBiannor aSi in tlieir owh fjords.; |or, 
where he was .glad to earn a living by keeping ;:6k,ted.;:tOi :tlie,. writer by Paptaiir ytto .Wathne 
the books of an eminent, .woollen-dealer. Sent ir^ngaged. in the “®hery;;On las own 

adrift again by his employer’s death, Leeds opened .'account— ‘ they, , | the, ; N prwegiansj Whl catcli the 
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to be caii»lit; but they have not the eaterprise an-vv the beach of the fjord on one occasion, a 
of your EJootbh fiahermen, , to go .far out to sea few years, ago, piled for miles with dead herrings, 
in search of them at great risk in Sll weathers.’ The fish had been chased np the fjord by a shoal 

lA-nd yet they are hardy sailors. of whales, and had gone ashore in their terror. 

The herrings are all caught in the fjords, none A similar, thing occurred at Grail on the Firth 
in the open sea. The Norwegian ships that of Forth between forty and fifty years ago ; and 
come to Iceland are generally schooners, having being before the time of railway.s, the fi.m could 
the necessary complement of salt and barrels on not all be used, ■ and had to be carted, away for 
board. After their arrival, they are partially, manure. 

dismantled and laid rip at anchor, having first Eyafjord is not a favourite resort of the herring ; 
landed the curing materials at their ., various but at Akureyri, the northern capital of Iceland, 
stations. These stations are mere wmoden sheds on 29th June 1880, the writer saw a few dozens 
built on the shore, and partly projecting into hauled out oppo.sitQ the hotel window. This 
the water, with a platform or jetty on the side was at the south , or upper end of the fjord, from 
next the sea for discharging the fishing-boats, twenty-two to twenty-live miles from the Arctic 
They are always situated where deep water Ocean, in comparatively .shallow water. The. fish 
comes close inshore, so that vessels mav he loaded wore small — seven and. eight inches long, but 
by a gangway from the jetty and still be afloat, very delicate, and of fine flavour, 
the rise and fall of the ticle in the. north and The herrings appear first off Isafjord, on the 
east being only three feet. north-west of Iceland, in May or Jirnoj but 

The fishing-boats brought from Norway arc varying in different years. The dmve, coa.sting 

smaller than feose in use on onr coasts, but larger along the northern shores, proceeds round .Langa- 
tliaJJ' those of tlie Icelanders; and are fitted with naes (Longuose), the nortli-east point of Iceland, 
mast, apritsail, and jib, all very light, as they are and down the east coast, but never on the south 
npt expected to meet very heavy weather. The and south-west coasts. Sometimes by the end 
net is m. one piece— a seine-net — with which the of August, always in September, they may be 
herrings are swept towards the shore. Should found in nearly all the eastern fjords, notably 
dt contain 'more man the boats can carry, the Eakjfjord and Seydisfjord, on wlrich latter fjord 
ends of the net are anchored ashore, and the boats the writer had, in the lust week of October of 

are loaded with as much as they can carry from the above year, an opportunity of observing the 

within by bag-nets on the end of long poles; operations. 

the remainder of the fish remaining safely in- Seydisfjord is one and a quarter to one mile 
closed in the net, all aUve for days rmtil they and a half wide, runs straight west for ten 

are wanted, or the oonteuts exhamsted. The nets to twelve miles, and turns south three to four 

are of various sizes — from twenty fathoms long miles at its head, being inclosed, by steep moun- 
by five fathoms deep, to a hundred and fifty tains, two thousand five hundred to three 
fathoms long by twenty fathoms deep, and are thousand feet high, all the way round on both 
in use according to the depth of water at the- sides; with deep water close inshore all along, 
shore to be fished. The nets are only of half-inch except at the head and north-west corner, where 
mesh, and are used in Norway for sprats and it shelves a little, from the detritus , brought 
herring alike. : • down by the rivers at these placo.s. 

, The fish when landed are at once packed entire The placid waters reflecting the piled-up moun- 
wililr salt in the barrels, nut gutted as with us. tains give at first glance no indication of dhe , life 
Although their curing is not so good as ours, this beneath. A large patch here and there inshore 
system, involves _ less labonr, besides less handling of white sea-bircls, or tire occasional splutter of a 


they do not . enter , all in . as fast as they can, cod, haddock, flounders, 
jf niarcli, seeming to and. halibut. Even, a fine . wmlMsh is sometimes 
fchor a shelvmg. beach, so ■ caught. Some: of the officers, in a boat: some 
le of sandbanks, rocks,: distance from the steamer, hauled from . forty .to. 
te haunts am fjords fifty large cod with four hooks: in three hours, 
jep water quite up to But this is a bagatelle. The water is alive with 
class are, Mrutafjord,. herrings. . Where those sea-birds are: -rsittinff 
o.n the, north, where, fishing at leisure, they are in absolutely :»licti 
(IS; yet in tlie first masses, hemmed in by the enormous flete, one 
the trading-station of hundred and fifty fathoms by twenty fathoms, 
the fjord often goes All their large nets are down ; and tUey try to 
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no tise. Sailing-vessels are coming in ; but tliey 
are too : slow. Three steamers were at anchor 
for herrings on September 2.6, loaded up and 
left j : the first of another detachment steamed 
up the fjord on : October 9, and so on until 
the harvest was reaped, 

The fish are very large— thirteen, thirteen and. 
:a half, and fohrfeen inolie-s long, aotual measui'e- 
frieht,' and weigh from twelve to fourteen ounces 
odeh. The gulls have some difficulty in getting 
proper hold for swallowing them. If hy the 
head, they are all right, tlioiigh costing a mighty 
eflort to swallow. Many fish are found with 
the skin scratched off their hacks by the bills of 
the birds, in the vain attempt to swallow them so 
held. ’ 

Upon inquiring Tvhethor the fish did not 
deteriorate in quality by being kept so long in 
captivity, say six weeks, and altliough alive, 
virtually without food ; the answer was, that they 
were so very fat that there was no appreciable 
difference, at least in, n commercial point of view. 
They are very fat and well flavoured, hut have not 
the delicacy of flavoiU’ or texture of the smaller 
herring either in Iceland or Scotland. Such 
fish — small and fine— when found hy the Norwe- 
gians, are quite as carefully treated in gutting 
and curing as , by us, if not more so, the Norwe- 
gians being quite epicurean in their tastes as 
regards herrings. 


■CHAFIEU I. 
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‘ Tliey make a good pair, don’t; they ? ’ she said. 
‘ Ah, Oourteiiay,’ she contiiiiied, ‘ I am afraid 
ydu must not expect to keep yoiir niece always ; 
some one is sure to carry her, oil' Boon.’ 

. ‘I am in no hurry for that time to come,’ I 
replied.—' But, Lady Dasent, do you mind telling 
me one thing ; who is, Mr. Maulevorer ? ’ 

‘Who is Mr MnuWerer 1 ’ repeated Lady liagent, 
,with a th.ade of earoasm ill her voice. ‘Well, 
my dear Mias Courtenay, 1 believe he is of very 
good family, very well riff ; and I know ho is very 
charming, and moves in the best society. You 
may be gidte sure, had he not been very desir- 
able in every way, he would not have been our 
guest.’ 


between Amy and Mr Alfred Maideverer, which Some one else just then claimed Lady Daseiit’a 
was tile name of the individual I before allnded attention, and she moved off, leaving me to digest: 
to. I did not make his acquaintance that after- at my lei.sure the satisfactory remarks she had 
noon ; that was an honour reserved for the, follow- made relative to Amy’s admirer. Very good 
ing day when he, accompanied by two of the family — very welL off— very charming, and so 
Misses Dasent, came over to the Wren’s Nest, to forth. I was glad to hear it ; and , could scarcely 
invite . Amy and myself to a small afternoon avoid a feeling of exultation whenj on our return 
party. home, Amy told me that lie had asked her to 

Ifc was 'the beginning of many visits both on be Ms wife, and she had accepted him. / 

fJieir part and our own; in fact, hardly a day Tired as I was after my unwonted dissipation, 
passed without onr seeing at least Mr Mauleverer, sleep seemed to have forsaken me ; Amy’s engage- 
who invariably found some pretext for coming ment was all I could think of until daylight 
over to ns, if we were not to ha at Enfield. And began to struggle into existence ; then I suppose 
then came the ball at Enfield— Amy’s ;first, I fell asleep, uud might have slept for hours, 
destined to he a most eventful one, and to which had not my old hoii.semaid Margaret burst into 
she went arrayed in simple white. . my room without any ceremony, and wakened 

I was not altogether comfortable on the score me with the startling tidj,iig.s that Enfield had 
of her growing intimacy^ with Mr Mauleverer. been on fire; and that the gold plate, also nearly 
Perhaps lie was trilling with her ; perhaps he was all Lady Dasent’s diamond.^, had been stolon ! , 
not in every way desirable himself. A thousand . It seemed altogether too dreadful to he true;, 
diaturhing possibilities kept shooting through my but very shortly afterwards, ijlr Mauleverer him-, 
old heart,: as 1 sat watching my darlmg at her flint self appeared, and fully ooufirmed the tidings, 
hall, looking radiantly pretty, while Mr Manic- He- had distinguished himself greatly by his 
verer redoubled his devotion, and immolated him- bravery in endeavouring to extinguish the ffames, 
self ; so thoroughly at her slirino as to insist on and in doingso had burned liis. right hand rather 
■ taking me into sitpper— a piece of civility which severely. 

1 duly appreciated. ‘X, thought yon might hear an exaggerated 

Never before had I seen the Easents’ celebrated account of it, so I came over at once,’ he observed, 
,gold, ,p,lat^ which was on. this occasion fully dis- with a glance towards Amy. 

;;play6di.v.,It was Hiagiiiflcent, , Such tankards and ‘Who discovered it?’’ I asked. ‘What can 
sMvers gold, ; to ;Bay nothing of plates, have originated the firol and above all, who 

, spoons, .,, and all apparently of the pirecions can have tajeen the plate ? ' 

,metal.,_ ;, Our; conversation naturally turned upon ‘ And the diamonds 1 ’ added Amy. 

this display,; ■ and just as we were admiring it, * That remains to , be seen,’ replied Mr 
.Plorence Easent happeUed to join us. Mauleverer. ‘ On my way here, I telegraphed to 

‘Miss, Courtenay.; has been admiring the plate,’ Scotland Yard, and no doubt a sharp detective 
remarked Mr Maulewer. will unravel the mystery.’ , 

; ,^yes ; ,isnlt, .it beautiful'!’ she replied. ; But. . Partly in order to make it more convenient 
.really, I think pretty eliina: would be almost- nicer, for guests at a distance, partly because Lord 
Lbeliove papa would prefer it ; but we, can’t get Dasent, himself objected .to. late hours, the ball 
.rid of our ; plate, simply because it is .entailed ; bo had begun at the imfasMonably eaidy horu’. of 
:ain mamma’s diamonds.’ ,_ .. nine '.o’clock ; by halLpast. two it was over;; nnd 

„ .Lady . Ihasent , was wearing her diamonds that: by -three o’clock comparative , silence had reigned 
.nyeaing,.: ; Erom my quiet corner in die baUrooin, over Enfield.; The . butler , had. judged, it, safe-™: 
;:L,wd. specially, tiotieed .the necklace, which, was never dreaming of- danger-“to lock up the supper- 
S^kqr .;® , tight circlet round her tlumt,. set in room, the shutters of all tho; windows -being- 

squares ^of a formal but of course ma^ificent strongly barred as well. With an easy mind, 

description.^ ^ and the key in his coat-pocket, that functionary 

remarks followed; and then Mr retired, to bed, while the rest of the servante 

mauleverer conducted me hack to my sesit, in the gladly followed his exampjle. 
iWnunty of winch wo found Amy, to whom Mr Neither bolts nor bars, however) defended the 
•Maplef firer was engaged for the next dance. diamonds. Lady Dasent replaced them with her 

say they looked a charming couple os own hands in their cases, which, without any 
j away. I smposa my eyes wore anxiety whatever, she laid upon her toilet-tahle. 
La f thoughtt, for Lady Dasent’s voice To-morrow, they would, as usual, be deposited in 

efoSB to echo them. tho safe, wnci’o they were ordinarily kept. She 
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PAVEMENT POETRAITS. 


to consider, tlie time and what each of us had 
actually to ho doing. 

. During this pause, we turned and faced the 
. narrow . entry, on the other side of, the road, 
which leads, to that avenue of Flora and . Pomona 
where gifts of both those goddesses can he had 
all the year . rpund-rfor a , consideration: ; and 
we then- became fully aware of tho hustle and 
business in front, of Us. A block “ ooeurred in 
the road,, and’ for a moment there was a lulli as 
the traffic, was stopped through the entanglement 
of, two or three carriages, and in that moment 
sks, appeared ! 

.Glad all ill ■white.— How is she to be described? 
My pen seems sneh a barbarous, rough instrument 
wherewith to attempt to produce a likeness of 
this lovely vision !— Clad all in white. A: straw 
hat, adorned by a magnificent white feather, 
shaded the fairest face I had ever seen. , A white 
Cashmere dress, neatly :Iitting, and gracefully 
gathered uii into loops as regards the skirt, con- 
cealed and displayed a form of singular graoe-i 
fulness. White gloves encased the most exquisite 
little hands, that ever chose ‘ sixes ’ at Piver’a or 
Houhigant’s ; and a ruffle of white lace 'encircled 
a noble throat. There she stood, .Purity itself ! 
■In her hands she held a wealth of roses,: and 
here was the colour in the picture. Eoses not 
made up into formal, if beautiful, bouquets, 
wired and arranged for opera or ball ; but evi- 
dently chosen by the fair hearsr of them’ blossom, 
by blossom, just as they had been out from 
their hushes or trees, with a wonderful appre- 
ciatioji for their form and hue. A wealth of 
rippling golden hair, looped up behind, hut 
apparcntl}’ impatient of restraint — for one vagrant 
tress had escaped, and lay languid on the: right 
.shoulder, looking for all the world as . if’ waiting 
for some zephjT to come and play with it. : Her 
complexion was pale ; but a flush which spread 
itself over her cheeks as she watched the disen- 
tanglement of , the carriages, was a concentrated 
sunrise in itself, . 

My friend and I with o-ne accord exclaimed ! 
‘What a lovely girl!’ and then we became, 
silent. The lady, it turned out, was waiting 
for her carriage; and while this was being 
fetched, quite a semicircle of admirers gathered 
round her at a respectful distance ; for there was 
that in her face and whole appearance: which 
commanded respect as -well as admiration. An 
old dame, of some seventy years or morcjaaiggsd: 
as a gnarled oak, and ruffily as a Eibstone pippin 
—one of that race of female carriersi iapparantly 
indigenous to Covent .Garden Market-,— ii3ut;.idown 
her basket, folded her arms, and:- indulged ;:m a 
good stare, enjoying the sight, to judge by the 
look of pleasure in her twinkling old eyes, as a 
thing which did her heart good. The young 
women who mind the stalls at this part of the 
market, stopped making .up their .;noBegay6, ; and 
apparently nodded to each other any amount 
of ‘ Oh !■ I Says I ’:; and ‘ That ’s something likes ! ’ 
The work -of the ' toarfcet was in: danger of being; 
stopped by the lady. 

But the carriage came— an open carriage, -ydth 
aa eHetly lady in it, half asleep ;• and the steps 
being let do-wn, the white fimire mounted into 
tffie vehicle and seated itself. While the old lady 
'was '^ving : some direction to the footman, I saw 
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VIQ.LE'r OHAEMIOK. 

I STOOD one hot June day, years ago, in the shade 
of the east erid, of the church of St Paul, Covent 
Garden, talking with an old schoolfellow whom I 
met accidentally at that spot— a dear friend, who 
: now, alas, lies at the bottom of the Ked Sea — and 
the : news which : we were: exchanging with one 
another was sufficiently engro.ssing, mid the plea- 
sure of meeting after 'a long interval of separation 
sufficiently ahsorhiug, to blot out for a time from, 
our notice: the croivds of carriages, and pedestrians 
which were passing , .and repassing before :ua in 
this 'busy , corner of Eondon, at this: busy time of 
the year. We talked long and choorfuuy. The 
world was not : grown . gray to , us ; it was , still 
young, .and arrayed: in. that glorious garment of 
youth— -Hope.: .Stories of : mutual friends of - our 
recent hoy hood were told and , listened to ; -and 
the long hand of that: hone'st old ohureb-elock 
had made more than a: complete circuit of its; face,: 
■ere our talk flagged. Indeed, it was the striking 
of the hour of .five: which :roused us: from our 
recollections of other days and ::early: pleasure^ - 
and: caused us: to pause for , a moment-in, our., talk. 
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unless li6 was obliged to be ;: for, besides rain, 
siiow,: and slush, there was tlio additionar dis- 
comfort of intense: cold. The people -who were 
ill the streets hurried along, as though anxious 
to perform their errands so as to get under shelter 
again, as soon, as possible ,; and what with this 
anxiety, and the diliiculty of retaining their 
..ec[mlibriuin on the slippery ptiveineuts under 
the. nude attacks of wind, rain, aiid .snow, Col- 
lisions between pedestrians were frequently occiir- 
ring. I myself, buffeted by : the whid, advancing 
with difficulty under/ tlie cover of my umbrella, 
nearly ran into one or two damp and shuddering 
fellow-creatures. At last, when half way up the 
Lane, my nmbrella blew inside out, and I found 
myself svrirled round by a terrifio gust of wind^ 
nearly knocking dov/ii, in my riulderless con- 
dition, a lady in the garb of the St John’s Sister- 
hood, of nurses who was. walking ejose behind 
me. I recovered myself as quickly as I could,, 
and apologised for rtiy umiitoiltionally rough 
behaviour ; and as I .spoke, my breath almost 
went from me and my utterance ceased with 
astonishment ; for under that gloomy black straw 
bonnet, above that sombre, wet, blowa-about gown 
and cloak, I recognised the face of the ; vision 
of Covent Garden, , the hapijy girl of : Belgrave 
Square ! The face was the same ; hut the bright 
colour of youth and bappines,s had fled from it; 
and in those blue eyes there was, an expression 
of settled sorrow, beautiful but painful in the 
extreme. And yet she was but one of the many 
wlw have had to mourn, and who will have to 
mourn — so long ns war’s deadly blast is blown — 
the loss of huaband, brother, or — lover. 


when I looked to see the cause of this, I caught 
sight of a tall handsome young 'fellow— evidently 
a soldier by his hearing— raising liia hat and 
smiling hade happily to the beautiful occupant 
of the carriage, which in that . instant- dis- 
appeared. 

: : All this was, as l have said, years ago, 

A long time afterwards- 


^ ^ ,’ly in the 

season, and at one of the house's there a grnnd- 
paity was being given. It -was very late, and the 
guests had already begun to depart. - A. crowd 
was on the pavement, the members of 'which were, 
trying with harmless curiosity to catch a glimpse, 
through the serried ranks of footmen, of the gaily 
dressed ladies as they passed from the house to 
their carriages. I stood for a. moment to. look 
too ; and as I stopped, the door of the house was 
flung open, and a .voice shouted from the top of 
the steps; ‘Lady Oharmi on’s carriage ! ’ 

fLady Gharmion’s carriage!’ was the cry taken 
up by a watchman on the pavement, by some of 
tlia footmen, and a few of the coachinen, until 
from o-ut dho distance came an answering shout, 
and Lady Oharmion’s carriage m about a minute 
drove up, / The door of the house once more 
opened,-: and lo I I saw the vision of Covent Garden 
descend the steps. Lovely as ever, there was no 
dorrbfe it was she ! Here, indeed, was an unex- 
pected treat for . me. I pressed forward, and got to 
the: front rank of the footmen,, in spite- of their 
futile endeavours to keep me back ; and assurance 
was made doubly sura when I. recognised the 
young military man who was escorting the lady 
to the carriage, And the dear elderly lady was 
■there too, with careful step following her daughter, 
leaning on the arm of a girod-looking old gentle^ 
man, evidently her husband. 

I almost -felt the breath of the girl in white. 
I heard her voice, for she said to her gallant 
companion as she went by me ; ‘Very well; the 
Betanical Gtardans on Wednesday next. — What 
a delightful party! Good-night.’ And for a 
seoond time the lady passed out of my sight, 

// Soon after this, 1 read in one of the ‘Society’ 
papers that a marriage had been an-auged between 

Captain -.--V- of the th Regiment and Miss 

Violet . GharmioU, only daughter of Sir Philip 
Gharmion,',Bart,,i md I -was quite interested with 
. the announcement, feeling almost that , I actually 
knew the parties. ; That'was in the early summer. 
A little later on . in - the year, Sir Philip ■ died 
suddenly, .and the marriage of his daughter: -was 
: consequently postponed. Misfortunes never come 
. singlyy and almost directly after the death of hor 
father, Miss , Charmion was SQpmhted.:. fcoUi -- her 
■b.etrothedpvliose. regiment was ord.ered to Afgluin- 
dstan./: All this I leaimed from the ■paperk ' And 
I .learned, too,,in the autumn of the .same year, 

■ of » great battle between the British.: and'' the 
■Afehan .forces ; and I .scanned the list of the 
Idlled, and there found the name, of him who 
was to have been the happy husband of Violet 
Oharraion. 

- On one of the most biting days of the dis- 
‘aatrous winter of 1880, I was fighting ray way 

S Brury Lanes with rain and , snow and wind 
net me. The slush on the pavement was 
juehes'ilwp; and walking was by no means easy. 
It no one would be out of doors 


SOMETHING ON BOTH SIDES. 

A CbN-VERSATION BETWEEN A MARKIED 

MAN,' AND KOE.TH, A imCHELOR.: 

Scene.— A quiet Rtrcct In a crolaiii suimrb of Dtinilon,. 

. and aftmvuvda ' tlio Bni'l:.’ 

EehnsUy. Why, North ! , how are you,- .old, 
fellow? .Who would ^ve thought of meeting 
yon here? 

North. Or , : / 

Helm. Oh,'l— -I’m hoirse-hunting, you sec, and 
dismal work it, is too. : But nece.ssity compels. 
Not sulficicnt room in /the old place now, and 
I’m trying to find a:mDre roomy re.Bidbnce with 
a not yitterly unreasonable feiit. I . daresay you 
remember bur settling in that pretty little cottage 
—eh. North ? /// ! 

. i North; I have a hiost vivid' recollection of the: 
.fivat visit I paid you. after your marriage, and 
can .eoiijurS: up a ' vision at this -ihomont of .Mm 
I-IelhiSley in long /curls and a gray gcjwn. Also, 
I/rebollect the air of intense satisfaoiian pervading 
your voice and ft*aUtivs.~Ah, ten yeaia ago ! 

, ffehn,; True ; and the long eiirls, like the ‘gray 
go wii,’: ore of the past. But' I hope the ‘satisfied 
air,’ has not departed ? 

North. Well, no. Von look rather ae if the 
world went well with you, old; fellow. I daresay 
we-re hoth happy enough in oiir partieulat lines, 
Yours wouldn't suit me. But we’re on rnueh 
the same errajul ) i; am trying to find lodgings. 
I can’t stand that landlady of mine any longer, 
so I intend to quit. 

Helm. What’s the delinquency now? 
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Bori/i,. Oli;^ old story*!— waste and extrava- 
gance j EaH-crowns oliarged where :it ought to be 
sixpences I extraordinary evanisliraent of cold 
meat ; surreptitious departure of pickles and 
preserves ; increase of evaijoration amongst iny 
tea and sugar ; things lost in the, wash— ‘Very 
sorry, sir, but the washerwoman is so careless’ — ^ 

. a remarkable and ubiquitous cat, that make.s off 
with every thing, from a pair of fowls to half a 
bottle of brandy, and which apparently smokes 
cigars. In fact, there is about every inconvenienee 
a poor mortal Can attempt to put up witb. Even 
m?/ patience is outrun at last. 

'Helm, (laughing). Well, that 's a heavy list, old 
fellow, and I inig'ht remind you I’ve heard innch 
the same from jmu before. It’s rather curious 
about your landladies. North, that they are always 
perfection at first-attentive, assidiioits, obliging, 
&a. ; tben there always ensues a . perceptible 
declension in the careful attentions, until Oiiiigs 
arrive at what I used to calT the ‘turn-up’ pass. 
Do you rememher that literary landlady of inihe, 
who used to overhaul niy bookcase in my absence, 
and leave visible traces in the shape of dirtyfinger- 
niarks on my most treasured volumes ? 

iVori/i. Even that I thinlc was scarcely so bad 
as my last. She nearly worried me to death with 
her oonfonhded attentions. I suppose she meant 
well ; , but fancy, Helmsley, stopping a fellow, 
and keeping him talking for ten minutes on , the 
stairs, or wanting to help him on with liis great- 
coat, ancl' see Mm. out at the door ! She used to 
invade , my domains under the slightest pretext, 
and once— once only — made a futile attempt to 
put nw slippers on for me. It was too much ; 
and if that lonely widow was aiming at my 
hand and heart, she not only missed her mark, 
but lost her lodger. But we won’t malign 
the whole race, Helmsley ; there a/re good land- 
kdias.,: 

Helm. Undoubtedly. • The one I left when I 
inniTiod, was a very favourable specimen. Always 
clean, tidy, civil, very attentive and obliging, 
good cook— -a grand point that, North— and as 
honest as the day. But a great many can’t be 
depended on ; and, as I said before, the most 
arduous and painstaking often show a sad falling- 
oil when time and, temper try. Well, fortunately, 
I am well out of that sort of thing, and have been 
for ten years. ■ - 

North. What I and yon a married man, with, let 
me see, four children I My dear boy, yon must 
be jokingi . The miseries of vsingle. life wax dim 
and insignificant when confrontecl with those that 
weigh upon the married state.' : 

: Jlehn. Pray, may I inquire if youi speak from 
experience ?. 

NoHh. Observation — inference, 
i Helm. 'Not worth ;a: straw; Now, I married at 
thirty, and had then lived in lodgings for ten. or 
twelve years. I have been married ten years , and 
.a few months, and am. a living .negative to the 
question yon asked me^ on my wedding moming-7^ 
I’ve a good memory, North— as to whether my 
last state would not 'be .worse than myi ifirst.; 
Look at me ! Ain I half-starved looking, bald- 
headed, careworn, wretched? I’ve one or two 
: gray hairs, certainly ; but so have you, who are 
'two yeans or so my Junior. I flimly-believe that; 
my .marria«e . was the luckiest business I ever took’ 
in hand.-.JSro,w, we have unintentionally, drifted. 


into an argument and into the Park. Shall we 
take a stroll round, and talk this matter over ? 

. North. Certainly ; but premising that you must 
not expect a convert. , 

Helm. Oh ! , I am not unreasonable, lye will 
both argue with the energy of bonviotion. ; 1 will 
.brinp the results of experience to bear ; you are . 
at liberty; to. crush meiinder the weight of 'Obser- 
vation and: inference.— Now, for vnird. to tlie 
.attack ! -State your case, while I gather mate- 
rials for mine. 

North.. I am convinced that a man who marries 
—early or late— does a very foolish thing. A, 
single man can do as he pleases— smoke anywhere, 
drink d discrown, go to the theatre half the 
nights in the week if he likes, have fellows: to 
see him, go to see them, take-splendid walking 
tours,; lie in bed on Sunday; in fact, can enjoy 
perfect freedom, with no woman tied to his. 
heels ; in short, no enoinnbrances, Now,, the mar- 
ried man is often henpecked within ah inch of 
his patience; or if be has too much spirit; for 
that, rendered desperately uncomfortable. If he 
dare go out without Madame, he must expect 
cold looks or tearful resignation when he returns. 
If he venture to invite , a bachelor friend of two 
to spiend an evening, sighs . follow, and half- 
expressed wishes that 7ier society might be con- 
sidered enough. If the unfortunate ; man is tired, 
and •would like a re.st on Sunday, instead: 6f being 
posted rip in a stifling church to hear a; dull, 
sermon— more siglw, and half-andibly , expressed 
Wishes that dear Jack cared a little more -for 
‘ such things.’ I' can quite imagine the sort of 
thing, and it is not for me. Landladies worry 
me, but a wife would kill me. 

. Helm. My -good friend, your vivid inaagination 
is only surpassed by your powers of description.' 
Now, I have, been both bachelor and Benedict, 
so can speak from a double experience, and I 
aver without he, sitation that I never really knew 
what comfort and happiness were till I married. 
Of course, if your aspirations after happiness rise 
no higher : tlmn the pipe, the glass, : the theatre, 
and the like, all I can say must fall to the 
ground. But I know it is riot so with you, who 
are a reader, a thinker, and a fervent lover of 
Nature. The discrepancy between those points 
of your character .and that part of your natime . 
which appeairs to take pleasure in . what ds scarcely f 
worthy of it or you, has often made me.. wonder; 
if you, like myself, miglit not be much .happier 
in the quiet domestic eirole, even with thosrespon- 
sihilities of a family. ' ' 

Boj'l/i. A wife oauees such frightful expense. ;. , 

Helm. Mine never did ; and I know of many 
more very well-ordered househoHs, : ' I am per-, 
fectly comfortable, to argue selfishly ; and cer- 
tainly not henpecked. I should say few men 
are ; and if they 'are, it must be their own fault, 
for not quietly asserting themselves; and showing: 
calmly and reasonably that such is not the right 
com-se to take -with them. Now, look here. I 
reach home about five ; have a comfortable ten, 
slippers all ready, bright fire, oMldren happy 
at pW fn the’nm'seiy. 'Well, I spend the evening 
.as Ty'Mke-r-read,.. Wilts, listen to, Eanny’s - immic ;: 
go ouk perhaps.with her, or perhaps not ; entertain 
a ' Mend or , two sometiines^and yon ongM. to 
know,: North; how my wife receives my bachelor* 
friends. 
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Northi I fein'-ently assent. Mrs Helmsley at 
least is a partial oontradiotion to’iny assertions, 
But you can’t ornsh my theories so easily. , 

-Helm. I do not want to orirsli ; 1 'wish- to con- 
Tihee, I do not think I am of a weak nature, 
or easily swayed ; birt I bclieye .that I am muoli 
the better for the kindly mfluence of .a gentle 
woman, I newer imaginotl, in the clays 'vvlien I 
was a scoffer and sceptic regai’cling manaed 
Imppiness, how much pleasure could be found, 
in the companionship of an; intelligent, well- 
informed woman. I know noWj and I wish you 
did. 

Hortli, My dear fellow, we are getting far too 
serious. I do not wish or intend to mai'ry- — ^ 
.flaZro. Ha 1 I have just hit on an idea yon 
ought to appreciate, North.- I have not forgotten 
your okl taste for studying statistics, which I 
always considered : dreadfirlly dry work. I- 
.happened, however, last week to be looking at 
a statistical- table neatly introduced into an oiiicle 
on Population^ and was struck by the fact of the 
immense mimber of unmarried women of allj 
i-agea there are in this country. Looking at the 
number ;aa ; a whole, it is positively appalling.. 
KoWj.is it not the duty, the unselfish, disinterested 

■ duty of :: every man to save one woman from being 
ah old maid ? Of course, there are some vvomen 
..very .weE suited to fight- the battle, of life for 
themselves, and who are very weR content to 
do so ; hut there are others who cannot -stand 
alone j while,- with some one to cling to and 
look. . .up to, they may gain a certain strength and 
confidence, and feel much happier and saier than 

■ when drilting alone on the sea of -the world, | 
knocking up - against obstructions, and buffeted 
by the stronger croft. — Don’t laugh, North ! I hn 
nob poetical, but I do feel symimthetio. . Why 
don’t you and others like you take a weaker 
vessel in tow? 

North. My dear fellow, the young, women of the 
.present day are not such as to induce a man of 
. sense to link his existence with any one of them. 
No Mul -beyond dress and personal appearance ; 

: no. ideas- beyond dri-ving, promenading, dancing, 
and: flirting ;i no- ambition beyond making ‘a good 

■ eatoh.? - Afigifor the sex ! with their flowers and 

feathers,,., smiles -and simpers, airs and graces ! 
They, do very- weE . to dance with or. flirt with 
— I can amuse -myself - that way j hut for a closer 
conneotion^not for me 

JiTeZm. I must admit that there are women who 

- answer to the description y oi; have given, - But 
are you compelled to .-choose a wife , from among 

- tliem.? . Are- there not many quiet sensible- ghla, 
--.protty, -and clever, to boot— weU brought up,- well 
-trained in household affairs and domestic economy, 
yetwith, souls- sufficiently above the kitchen, -and 
minds -well informed enough to make them fit 
seampaniQns ,. for, -any reosonahle man ? ; I know 
‘of many saoh!— many who could contribute to any 
man's happiness, but who remain unmatried 
simply because men will judge of a class from 
‘to, individual; and because they see one giddy 
vextwvaganb-:gn:d,--stndioiisly avoid any close obser- 

■ VgMpn e£ or commiaglemant with the sex, and so 

come across 'one of the 'reasonable, home- 
IbVSjIgj intettigent sort. And as to the so-called 
1 — my hatred of the word is only 
ike of the thing— I think it is in a 
they , -are;: wi^t, they 




are. If they see that mien regard them ns mere 
dolls, made to serve for an hour’s amusement, or 
to act as mere chattrag, dancing, trifling muc-hines, 
what wonder is it that they behave as such? I 
think we -do women injustice, North. Thera are 
clear, heads among them ; there are clever brains ; 
there are noble characters — good, true hearts. - I: 
have known many women worthy of the friendsliij} 

; or the love of any man. If they be not all they 
might and should, we may at least treat them as 
reasonable -and sentient beings, our equals in 
most things, our superions, heaven knows, in 
many j without any nonsense about angels - or 
anything of that, sort. Perhaps, Beeing them- 
selves 60 considered, they might try to, work up 
to the standard of Bomo of their nobler Bisters— 1 
women whom w'B must all respect. 

Noiih. You would not expect me to wed, one 
of the Btroiig-minded sisterhood, , surely— blue 
spectacles, stiff curls, sharp tongues, and aU the 
rest of it; or a gushing young ' miss in her 
teens? 

Helm. My friendj I fear you are lo.sing not 
only your ground but your patience. No ; at 
your age you would .have little sympathy with 
a girl of eighteen or thereabouts, unless she were 
an nnoommonly gifted one ; and your other idea 
is a purely fancy sketch, I would say : Marry a 
woman souio five yeciis your junior, one who has 
made, her own home ha|,)py, and can make j^ours 
so; one who, having. been a good daughter and 
sister, will be a good wife. I do not know, that 
I should over have fallen in love with Fanny, 
had I only known her us the young lady with 
long om’ls, who played so prettily and sang so 
sweetly. But when I was admitted into the 
home ch’cle, and saw how her bright kindly 
influence cheered her cfireworn father, helpe'd 
her, invalid mother, and guided tlioso wilful 
young brothers of hers, 1 began to feel as 
if something of the sort , might be good for 
myself. My principal enemy, had been self- 
love, backed rip with various baseless doubts and 
fears. Single life is a capital thing for feeding 
and fostering selfishness.— But I think we , oro 
wandering from the main question, and , this 
is too much of an, oration. — Did you speak, North I 
I beg pardon. 

[North is, however, all lut imudihlci. the only 
distinct xeonls being hiozen,’ ‘ country,’ : ‘ ;popv.laiion,’ ■ 
^overcrowded.’} 

Helm. Ob, if you , bring Malthus & Co. to- 
Bupport your theories, ImigM as well caE the 
Scriptures to the assistance -of mine ; and as wa 
should he each doing .a very .superfluous thingj 
. I-thiuk w'e will not, yvhich you must -acknowledge 
a deed of . grace on iny - part, as the arguments--! 
should bring forward would have tlio advautage 
not only .ot a- higher authority but a greater , 
-antiquity. And talking of age, rvhat sort of 
creature is Eie reallif old baeliolor? I suspect a 
good many regret their state - of single-blessedness, 
when they find themselves left HeMnd, out of 
the race, past finding pleasure in the ways they 
were used tu;. and wish they had a hottte and 
ties of their own, some one whose care and oom- 
panionship they could really claim. Imagine 
yourself, North, five-aad-twanty or thirty years 
hence 1 Now, what say you ? 

North. Don’t croak ! Why look into the future? 

I am what I am, and fed happy enoit^, aS a 
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rule; Every dog tas its day ; may not I Itave 
minel And tliere is something yoiy have for- 
gotten,: Helmsiey, in all your invoighing against 
selfishness, paiiiiot an irnmarried man do far 
more , good, having more time and money at his 
disposal, than a married ditto? ■ Cannot ho he 
far more of a henefaotor to his Idnd-^do more 
forithewdildathirge?' 

helm. He can ; : bilt does he ? I Avill say 
nothing ; you shall ash yourself, and your oto 
good sense will answer. , 

North, I freely admit , I am a selfish wretch.j 
hut there are some of the sort I mentioned. . , 

Jfeim. Yes ; one or two ; hestowed on ns to 
show us what we might and should he. Not that 
all our best men and greatest benefactors have 
been single men. North. A statistical table might 
he useful in this ca.se, to convince unbelievers 
such as you. I do not think my public life has 
suffered because my private life has been a happy 
one ; and I think I shall benefit manldnd about 
as much as I can, by training my children to 
bear their part well in the world’s work, letting 
them learn the great lesson of helping to bear 
the burdens of otliofe, as well as blithely carrying 
their own. And who knows? They may be living 
illustrations of my theory, that members of a 
family .where good iiitlnenees have held sway, 
will imooiisoiously carry those influences' with 
them ' wherever , they, go in the world,-— Eorgive 
me, old fellow, if I seem to be sermpnising, but 
W 0 must ’ .sometimes look on the serious side of 
things. Don’t you indorse my opinion ? 

iYori/i. Well, I do; and I thank you, old 
friend, for the sensible and reasonable way in 
which you have put things. You have at least 
given me food for thought. 

helm. Ah ! very good.— But here we are, out 
of the .Park, and nearly at my house. Come in 
and have a oup of tea, and we’ll, have some 
music, and perhaps a pipe afterwards. 


THE LIGHT-GLINT ON LOOH LOMOND. 

The beautiM Queen, of Scottish Lakes has, we 
are told, ‘waves without wind, fish without fins, 
and a floating island;’# hut it has also other 
mysterious secrets which still remain hidden from 
itSi Among these are the many drifts and under- 
currents, the cold and warm eddies, the deep holes 
and crevices, which exist in the lake, and are 
only ipartly : known. , Often when the summer 
season is at its , height, we hear of some’ cata- 
strophe involving loss of life - by the sudden 
upsetting of a frail boat on , Loch Lomond ; and 
afterwards, that the; moat 'Strenuous efforts to 
recover the ; bodies . of the victims :: have proved 
fruitless. - The dead sleep their sleep far down 
in the dark depths : Of the waters of the Queen of 
Lakes, and ,jeaiously:slie holds; the viotiras of the 
treacherous blasts that ' av^eep, over : her bosom. 
The terrible gusts which rush down the mountain 
valleys come without the slightest WiPHilng, so ttiat 

■’’"WavoB Tnihout 'winiWthemisiibsidccl result of 
sudden. squalls ; fish without fins— ‘namely, adders, 'whioh 
: oooaai'onally s'whn from : island to island; .a , floating, 
island— an agglomeration ; of weed s, roots, &o., that onw 
existed on the Jjooh. — B d. 


,even the. most experienced boatman at times be- 
comes a prey to the death-grip of the dark waters. 

Many must ^ remember Dougal — or ‘ Tougal,’ 
as be called himself — the old fisherman at Luss, 
with his wrinkled face, bronzed by the sun of 
at least seventy summers. A rare old specimen 
of a tnie . Higlilandor urns , Dougal. A- family 
of soldiers,, and belonging to tbe Forty-second 
..Higblanders- (the Black Watch), ; his father was 
one of ; eight brothers who fought at the dis- 
astrous battle of Fontenoy. . Six of them died 
a soldier’s death on that ; fatal day ; a seventh 
was seriously: wounded, yet survived to retiu’u 
home ; and the remaining brother, Dongal’s own 
father', also bore such scars irpon him as showed 
that he too had been in the thick of storming 
the French ijitrenchments. Dougal himself would 
have been, a tough antagonist for any foe to meet, 
for fear was a thing uiilmown to him. Now, ho 
sleeps his long sleep in the little churchyard at 
Luss, where the ivy and flowers grow luxuriantly 
over the green graves, and high up the summer 
wind sighs through the tall trees that shade Ms 
last resting-place. 

One reminiscence of Dougal always clings to 
me, and I never visit Loch Lomond without 
recalling it. Dougal was a keen fisher, and no 
man knew the waters of Loch Lomond ; better, 
There was not a feeding-ground or an eddy wliich 
Dougal did not know, as well as the .salmon or 
trout which frequented it ; but he had a strong, 
dislike to see his favourite waters whipped by , 
an inexperienced hand ; and although he accom- 
panied many fishing-partie.9, he jealously reserved 
his pet spots for those who knew the difference 
between the fall of a fly upon the water and the 
splash of a stone. For the ordinary run of visitors 
he reserved other waters, where his fish ran 
no fear of being, distvtrhed, and where the inex- 
pierienced could lash tlie waters to their hearts’ 
content.^ 

Dougal was not of: a very communicative 
nature ; but occasionally, to tho.se whom he knew 
well, he would open up ; and often a deepi earnest- 
ness 'Would mnik, the account .of some , of Ms 
adventures. He vraB keenly . susceptible to the 
beauty and glory of the surroundmg . scenery, 
and a hushed silence would steal over him when 
the lights of heaven rested on the mountain and 
valley, and, the lake mirrored them on;its :calm 
surface. It was on one of those exquisite eveninaSj : 
such as- one seldom sees elsewhere, when ‘^ 0 , 
Queen of the Lakes had deckpd. herself in aH: 
her beauty, that Dougal and : 'I; quietly; turned; : 
the boat towtu’ds Luss, after a . pretty, suecessful : 
day’s fisbing. The : mountains: wore, bathed in: 
the softest light of the setting sun; the surface 
of the lake was like a mirror, on which tlie wooded 
islands looked like floating feiry homes. Far 
away up the Loch; range after range of mountains 
faded into the most delicate purjle, until in the 
extreme distance they passed as it wore into air. 
Involuntarily, Hougal stopped rowing and rested 
upon his oai'8, ® the great shadows fell deeper 
and deeper upon the water. Some time elapsed 
before tbe old fellow resumed rowing,^ and indeed 
twilight had set in. 

: 'i' -Hyoti wadna mind;:sir,’ 'he said, ‘ I would .like 
to:pull,round hy Inch Murrin before we go home.’ 

^11 right, Dougal,’ I replied. ‘ It would be 
a .p% to hurry home on such a night, as this,’ :, ' , 
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‘ Ye’re riglit there, sir,’ said, Botigal, lapsing 
into silence. 

I was so much wrapped in my own tlionglits,. 
that it did not occur: to me at' the .time as 
; something unusual for Dougal of his own accord 
to pull so far out of his way as .Inch Murrin. 

It was not until we were oIi the island itself 
that I noticed that the poor man was very .much 
affected and that he wiped his eyes with his 
shirt-sleeve. ■ 

‘IMlo, BougaH’ I saidj.. ‘ what aUs you, 
man 1 Are you ill ? ’ 

‘Na, na, air,’ ho said. ‘I’m well enough. But 
ye maun hear wi’ me, sir. I ’m kind o’ minded 
to-day o' my poor laddie that rvas drowned here 
Mgsyne,’ 

, ‘ Indeed, Bougal ! I . never, knew that you 
had lost a son ill Looh Bomond.’ , 

‘Baed, sir, and I did; and it is twenty year 
this veiy night.’ . 

. ‘How,: was it, Bougal 2 ’ I asked. 

,‘How it happened,’ he, answered, ‘naebody 
kens ; hut it was God’s ain doing that I: found 
my laddie’s body. It was just here at this very 
spot whero : we now are ; and deed, sir,: I would 
never have had the heart to boat all these years 
•on tlis :Loch^ had I kenned that my hairn was 
lyin^ dead .at the bottom of it. Well, sit, it was 
a hraw simmer’s day when my laddie left Liias in 
the wee, boat to take owre some .hsliin’-gear to a 
gentleman near the Balloch end o’ the Loch ; and 
fine that trip he never came hack. I mind there 
, was a bit o’ a squall in the evenin’ j but neither 
me ilftr on 3 'body else fashed about that. But 
the laddie dhlna come homo that night; and 
when next day our boat was found capsixed, and 
driftin’ awa’ up the Loch, I kent .that .a mischanee 
had befallen our bairn. hCe and uly. neighbours 
went olf at once to try and liear tidings o’ Mm. 
lYe put in at a’ the islands, and awa’ al'iuig baith 
shores o’ the Loch j but couldna hear tell o’ him. 

We then got out the irons, and grappled and 
searched every corner between Luss and Bnlloeh ;. 
hut not , a trace ; could we find. We tried ; untB 
the nedghboura said it was.no use searching any 
■moref : and:, w? must Just bide and see whether 
: the body wouldiia come ashore o’ itsel’. . 

‘ Sair,; :Sair , did my auld woman greet, and 
little heed could I gis to my work ; but I. aye 
wandered _ aboot : and up and douii the slioi-e 
seek, seeking. Well,., it wae just the fourth day 
after we found the boat, that J: pulled -awa’ 
out amang the: islands a’ by mysel*.., :; : It was 
a Saturday , night there was not much wind, 

: hut it was a dark night, -and I thought? I would: 
go the length of Inch Mraria. J ust as I reached 
, the \8pot : we’re : at now, sir, there, came the 
-"queerest glint o’ light upon the water I ever .saw. 

:, M clouii from the lift, and lighted 

; .ttpiOna .solitaiy spot on the Loch, for ;twQ or three 
secoiids; ; and X knew it was God’s, hand pointing 
out to me where my laddie lay. I oanna say what 
it :was-^it ; -wasna, fear-*-but niy lieart seemed 
amaist to lonp to my mouth. I had naetMng 
ip, the boat to grapple wi’ ; but I rowed home 
as ihai’d as I could, after I had gotten the exact 
bWing o’ where the light had been, I told 
htebody, not even Ms mother, o’ what I had seen, 

■ I‘- was dased wF my ain thoughts ; hut next 

was tlm Lord’s day ^I 'was up Published by W. k B. OeajebJsBs, 4,7 Pater- 

the df-ynght, and awa out to this aoster Bow, Londoh, and 330 High Street, EniimmieH, 


AN OLD G AUDEN, 

SoHBWiiEBE in the Pa.?t so goldflii, , 
Wliose sweet niemories arc ray own. 
Was a t'artlon, large anil smmy, . 
Filled with blossoms, whence the bees 
Qathered richest stores of honey, , 
And the roso-shnibs grew like tees ; 
With fair petals round them strewn. 


Sloping downwards to a river, 

Grassy terrace-s were there ; 

And great beds of daintiest flower.?, 
Pansies with their purple glow, 
Pnle.st woodhinea wreathed iii bowera 
And the streamlet ran below, ; , 
Singing to the.so creatures fair 
Through the blessed summer hours, ' 


You could wander at your leisure 
With a deep and quiet content ; 
You could lose yourself in Bwectiiess ; 

Hodges of ‘the May rose grew . 

With a lavish, full eomploteiiess ;. . 
And bright lilacs, steeped in dew, 
Shook iiViovo your head, and bent . 
To each wind with very pleasure. 


Softly in the verdant mazes 
. Of green walks your footsteps fell j 
And the mnrmur of the I'ivor, 

Like a song of love and re,st, 
Seemed to warble on for oVef ; • : 
Then some bird with russet breast 
Startled, flew across the dell, 

From its bed among the daisies. 


Then in autumn what a treasure 
Of all sweetest fruits you found 
H.anging from eaeh laden tree, 
Eipeaing on the sunny wall ; 

And you picked thorn at your pleasiive. 
. They were free to you and all, 

As the sun and wind nro free, 

:. Scattered in rieh idaxty round. 


Ah, those: days of untold sweetness 1 
.. Ah, those hours of Hope and Best 1 
Who shall tell their wondrous heauty ? 

Who shall bring again the Past? 

Y ears grow swifter in their, .flee tnoss, 
And our spirits murmur sadly 
That ‘the olden days were best.’ 
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TROPIOAL BRITAIN. 

It is a common remark, that a former dweller 
on the earth, were he permitted to revisit scenes 
once familiar, would find them in many instances 
changed out of all knowledge. We may with 
ec[ual justness reverse the remark, and find it 
npplioahle to : ourselves, were we taken back 
tlirougliithe scenes of the historic past, and 
especially the long ages of the geological periods. 
Such glimpses of the past are not unattainable. 
AU the principal geological and climatic changes 
which in succession have passed over the surface 
of the earth, have heen self-registered. Successive 
landscapes have as it were photographed them- 
selves upon the sensitive plate of the earth’s 
successively renewed sru’face j their impressions 
lie buried, beneath our feet everywhere, or traced 
on : hill-slopes all around ; and where uncovered 
or deteotedj though the lines arc in many cases 
blurred and indistinct, to the trained eye of the 
student they unfold scenes which stand out before 
the mind with singular distinctness. 

How fascinating the interest of endeavouring 
to recall the long pa.st.l Let us, therefore, 
imagine ourselves transported to the Britain of, 
the Eocene period, and under, the guidance of 
, the most recent discoveries and conclusions of 
geologists and others, picture the saeue.s which 
would then meet our view. It is b.o.-— we know 
■not how many, tens of thousands of , years. One 
thing we are certain of— .it is a long distance on 
this side of: that lohno tic period, millions ■ of 
years ago, when, laocording to Mr (L.iH.: Darwin 
and' Professor BaE of Duhlin, the earth, a: huge 
molten mass, gave; birth to the moon ; ; and 
mother and .daughter hung perilously neai^ each 
other till the latter began :th, at retreating move- 
ment which she ' stEl continues. The Primary- 
and Secondary .periods had already done their, 
work in moulding Our , earth into habitable con- 
ditions for higher , and higher forms of life. We 
are at the dawn (Ifocewe) of the Tertiary . period, 
in whose later : development . man appears, upon. 
th6 scene, ' 
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But as we find our way to what is : now 
British soil, and look around, liow diifieult to 
believe that we are iii Britain’s latitudes. ■ For on 
every hand we see the rich and luxuriant life of 
the tropics ; and the hot air smites us hvith faint- 
ness. From the teeming soil springs a bewilder- 
ing variety of vegetation, and unfamiliar species 
appear everywhere. We recognise with astonish- 
ment forais of vegetable life which at present wo 
naturaEy look for only in sunnier climes. ^ When 
we examine closer, it .seems, : indeed, as if the 
plants and flowers of all regions of the earth are 
gathered around us. . To see the nettle-trees, hut. 
especially the honeysuckle-trees (Banhias) and 
the leathery-leafed gum-trees (Eucdlypti)^: wei 
might fancy ourselves in Australia ivith its 
characteristic evergreen vegetation. Tire weird ■ 
shapes of huge cacti, again, transport us to the 
regions of Central America, parched with frequent 
droughts, while the fig-tree at our side sp)eaks of 
the shores of the. Mediterranean ; the pahn. yonder 
leads the thoughts to Africa; and that bread- 
fruit : in the distance awakens visions of the 
beautiful scenery of the islands of the South 
Seas. Twining round the tree-stoma, flinging 
their tendrils from branch to branch, creeping, 

■ twisting, interlacing everywhere, wreathing: them-; 
selves in myriad graceful festoons, gorgeous, with 
flowers of every hue, and making our :' forests as , 
impassable as those of South Amerioaj, fare 
wonderfiE climbing-plants, amid .which, iveteraa, 
explorers might recognise their most ': inveterate 
foes. 

And withal, the trees' and .plants , of .temperate, 
climes abound also. And just as the British 
traveEer of to-day ,» tropical latitudes iweloomes , 
the sight of .them as old .friends, linking him with 
the temperate reports' which , are his . home, :so in 
that , far-back Eocene: age, amid. so. much. to. make 
ns doubt '^whether we aie on British soil, we 
welcome the sight of the beech, the elm, the 
chestnut, and the oak. The air is alive with 
the hum" :of: ' insect-Hfe characteristic : of the 
■teopicsi. Glancing, flashing, gleaming in the sun- 
light, many of them rivalling in colour the flowers 
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Ay tlieir contrast witli tlie present. Wliat a rude 
slioel?, for example, to our insular exclusiveness 
and sense of insular security, to : discover that 
Eocene Britain is not an island 1 Not only do 
Ireland and all the islands to the west and 
north form an integral portion of it, hut it is 
joined on the south-west ,to Bretagne. Erom 
, the east of Scotland to Nor:vYay: , extends a greftt 
valley covered with forests, and watered hy a noble 
river, receiving its tributaries from the ravines of 
what are now Norwegian fjords and the firths of 
Moray and Eorth. And stranger still, there is 
a land-cohiiBotion, broadening as we follow it 
northward, extending from the north-west of Scot- 
Land by way of the Ij’aroe Isles and Iceland, to 
Greenland ainl the northern portion of North. 

■ Amei'ica. : ^ 

And ’ivHlo our land forms a portion of two 
continents, the coast-line of ^ Britain is at the 
same time far more extensive in these Eocene 
times than now. The sea tossed and moaned 
far distant from these: cliffs and hays of to-day. 
Many niilGS out beneath the Atlantic are the 
old shores of England and . Ireland. Land’s End 
is thus not the land’s end, but a lofty inland 
plateau breaking away probably in terrific preci- 
pices on tlie south and west; and stretching 
away from the bnse .of the.se is an , undulating plaiii 
covered with dense forests, its bounds washed by : 
the remote Atlantic. Northward, where we ex- 
pect to see the gleaming waters of the Bristol; 
Channel, we behold a wide valley, ' along which 
the waters of the Severn flow, till at a point 
farther west than the now westmost pal't^Qf 
Ireland, they join the ocean. Eddystoue Book 
needs no lighthouse. It is probably a , lofty, 
mountain peak. Toronay is far iiilahd. All the 
delightful bays and pleasant health-resorts of the 
south-west of our England are many miles from 
any sea. 

We look with deep interest and curiosity to 
see how mxich of the present well-known scenery 
of mountain, plain, and valley can he identified; 
and under the guidance of I’rofessor Dawkins 
and othens, discover that the : general outlines 
of English, Scotch, and Irish landscapes are much 
more striking, , bbldciv more abrupt than now ; 
not liaving been yet; smoothed by the action of 

„ „ - -- ^ the ice of later , periods. Wo gaze with wonder 

New Zealand.^ ^ , not unmixed with awe on the ' wild, grandeur of 

And when, emerging, from the forests, we stand the mountain scenery of Wales, Oumberland, and 
on: the shores of the shallow EocDne.:Sca:.oa. the: Western Scotland, in the dawn of this period.' 
south-east,: we find it also teeming with the life of Many of the mountaina , of the Hebrides are 
tropical as .well as temperate eliines,; Flights of active volcanoe.s, Volcanic agency has built them 
:galls crest its wavesj oiv hover over: (lashing ..iipi Hence we sea them as groups of cone:; 
down. from, time to time to seize an unlucky &h. ■ and dome like shapes, like those . of , Auvergne , 
‘Gigantic sharks, rays, sword-fishes and atiugeons’ of to-day, ‘rising atxm the forest which spread 
tumble about in its waters, and find abundant from these fugged Alpine heights, far away in 
prey ; while among them is a peculiar awnonr- one mass of green, broken only by Lhe rivers, 
clad fish. Gliding in graceful undnlatiohs are to Ireland and the remote coast-lino of the 
sea-ahakos twelve teot long ; while the number of Western Sea.’ But their height fills us with 
turtles is ooimtlek. Hia nautilus frequents the astonishment. See that volcano of Mull, of 
,seas ; the cowry, minute and burdensome coin of which but a fragment now remains, grand doubt- 
India, abounds upon the sand beneath onr feet ; less, in its way, but insignifleant when com- 
and atner tropical shells, as the cone, volute, pared , with the ancient magnifloenoe of the 
and large spindle shells, seem to be indi- mountain. It has been calculated—by Professor 
to the shores. Judd— as from ten to fourteen thousand feet 

’.are these the only _features of the scene high, inolusi-ve of the cone rising above the 
Tis with surprise. There are many trees in the distance yonder. These Welsh' 
dbaractoristies of, British scfeoacy and geo- Cumbrian, and Scotch mountains are more than 
period TYhieh storfle us twice as high as in degenerate nfnsteenth-oentuxy 


over Whieh they hover, these ephemeral creatm’es 
are fed by, and in their turn help to feed, the., 
profusion of living forms which . the prolific heat 
engenders. 

And if the vegetation arormd is strange^ to 
iiH, stranger still are the , animals and the birds 
we observe from time to time; Even, while : we 
stand entranbed with delight . at the' rich and 
varied bearity of the forest, scene, or tlie view' 
by the sleeping waters of a lagocm,' the Ugly 
form of an alligator is seen floating, like a log, 
with ; cruel watchfulness intent upon liis prey. 
Yoncterj again, a splash is heard, and there glides 
forth on la.nd or water some fierce nio'nster, of a 
shape which suggests that the goblins and dragons 
fabled by primiliye races: were not drawn wholly 
from imagination. 

Lingering still in the Britain of the past, wo 
must feware of bathing in this noble stream, whose 
waters, bending round in graceful curve, have 
here left a eleox. stretch of sand and gravel, and 
yonder are swept hy the overhanging luxuriance 
of the - forest; Safe, tempting as it looks, the! 
crocodile and its cousin the gavial, with long, 
fla%, rigly muzzle, are not iar off. Peeping 
through Lhe forest branches, rustling the leav'es 
aa they steal .down to drink, we catch glimpses, 
of hright. graeefal creatures not imlike the. deer 


the branches overhead ; while we discover with 
surprise that animals like the kangaroo ; are 
native to these . shores. We seem to be in half- 
a-dozen different regions of the' earth, at once. 
Places aa distant as the Malay Peninsula and the 
forest reoessea .of South America, are brought to 
our door, when we see in these latitudes the tapir, 
for example, with his long , flexible snout and 
thick hide, feeding greedily on the tender tree- 
shoots. High overhead, in the serene, air, fioate 
the vulture, looking for the dead. Down stream, 
kingfishers .flash to and fro with gleaming 
:pliunage ; and herons stand watching ior their 
finny : prey; Hirda shaped like geese, but with 
what - resemble' teeth upon their beak, flounder in 
the water:; while in the open glades feed others, 
hnge= and i Wingless, like a now extinct species in 
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and her li^s until slie recovered. He liad pictared 
to . anotlier meeting, and diad all ready 

for delivery an impressive disconrse ::,caloiilated 
for lier moral benefit ; but now, when sbe came , 
round, lie was nursing her bead tipon liis: breast 
and murmuring, . ‘My poor darlin', niy : poor. 
darlinV and taking not tire aligditest notice of 
half-a-dozen ugly but pietureisque old women, And 
one picturesque and astonishingly pretty young 
one, who Suddenly found this little drama, acting 
heneath their noses, and stood attentively to watch 
it through. Mary was much more sensitive to 
public observation than her lover. , The first " 
thing she did was to arrange her bonnet and 
lower her veil, the next to resiune; her. seat imoii 
the eonvenient doorstep and cry comfortably. 
Hiram addressed the assembled ladies in their 
own language, and begged them to disperse ; But 
being unable to prevail upon them, he lifted 
Mary to her feet, tucked her arm under liis, and ! 
mai'ched off with her. / ' . . 

‘Mrs Strange is in Cadiz, I suppose?’ asked 
Hiram, 

‘Yes,’ answered Mary ; ‘and Mr Strange. They 
are going home to their house at Brierhnm,’ " 
Hiram’s reception of this simple piece of news 
astonished Mary ; but it meant so mtich to him 
that she could ‘ not understand. He resolved at.; 
once to keep a hawk’s eye on Ilia' master. - 

‘ You have been very angry with the, Hiram,’ 
said Mary, attacking the subject next her heart; 

‘ but you wiU forgive me, won’t you ? ’ 

Somehow, Hiram’s sternness had dissoiveci, 
and he forgave her, without the lecture he Ihad 
intended to deliver ; and she began to hubhls 
over with innocent happine.ss and : gaiety, and, 
to talk: of : her enriosities of modern travel, all 
grown rcmark.able again, now that Hiram was 
here to listen whilst she spoke of them. Ha 
allowed her to run oh, and threw in here aiid 
Ihereh question to direct lier tiilk, .so that,,with- 
orit alarming her by any inkling Of his ovvit fear, sy, 
he drew from her a contradiction of them. Gerard 
had 'touched neither at Naples nor Marseille.^, 
and coidd, therefore not bo hero of malice afore- 
thought, since; ho liiul no knowledge of his 
enemy’s journey. And just as this dread' was 
finally lifted from Hiram’s inind, Mgry, stopped;: 
and clasping his. arm with both bands, ; m 
as if to hide herself beliind him, whilst; With’ 
frightened eyes she stared across the street. 
'EoUoWirig the direction of her glance, he was 
aware of his master, standing stook-still with 
folded arms, nnconscious of their presence, hut 
tracking with: eyas that burned like fire another 
figure in , their rear, which, as they halted, 
Having ; once decided in : her travelled mind approached: them, leaning heavily on a walking.-, 
that foreign cities ; were not only itnlike London, stick, and mo'V'ing -with a dejected head and 
but exceedingly unlike each other, Mary was downward glance. iThe face_ of this bent^ aiul 
steeled against the stu*priaes ' of costume, 'archi- ancient-looking, 'figiiro : was':: hidden, from Hiram,, 
tacture, and physiognomy. But that .she: ' Shored though visible to , Qemrd. , crossing 

the common' I'railty, and was not steeled against the sunny pavement, . stepped into shadow 
the amazement of meeting what used to be common within two yards of Hiram, so ah.sorbed in his 
in the midst of so much nncoimnonne3,s, was fairly contemplati&tt of the hcJit figure that he had no 

f jved by the fact tlmt suddenly encountering eyOS farr’hk servant. When .the mm , tottered 
ram Search in a ahady street in Cadiz, she ahd-'iqnarBTod quite close, _ Gerard gripped Mm 
sat: upon: a : convenient doomtep :and fainted, by the . shoiilder, and the pinched old_ iaoe whose 
Hiram him, self; though much : amazed by the hoHoW: careworn eyas looked up at, him::wa8 the 
encounter,: was less affected, and seizing a passing-. fees- ufi-. Qarling. : Hiram fell back a ;step 'with 
water-carrier, borrowed : his .little tin vessel, and .an exdaniation which drew his master’s regard 
knelt above his sweetheart and laved her teinifies upon him. -..Gaiiing’s glance travelled : from: one 
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their presence. His own daughter ; -the man 
who had ruined his plans ; ancl the son of the 
man ha had plotted to ruin. He , murmured that 
they had not often looked so real, and made as 
if to pass on ; but Gerard’s grasp detained, him. 

‘So you are here, Mr Garling^ .are you ? ’ asked 
Gerard, swaying the qtmvsring . old figure gently 
to and fro in his strong hand, i ‘Four villainy 
hasn’t led to happiness, either ? ’ That truth 
was writteii in his faoo; 

' ‘ That ’s new,’ said Qiirling, turning his head 
a3ide,ns if to listen. , ‘They say the same things 
over and over again. , A tiick^a mere trick, to 
trap me into -weakness and confession.’ 

‘Mister,’ said Hiram, ‘he’s as mad as a March 
hared’.. : 

The Old man’s eyes sliifted to the last , speaker, 
with a new. look in them, half dreadful, half 
inquiring. ■ Then they -svandered to his daughter’s 
face. .‘ Why don’t yoit speak ?’ he asked. 

: -She shrank away from him. ‘Hiram,’ she 
said falteringlyj ‘ he frightens me. Take me 
away.’ 

:. . . ‘ xou can’t i hold malioe against a thing like 
thlsil ’. said Hiram, addressing his master. 

. ‘ Malice/? ’ replied Gerard, droj)ping the hand 
that had held Garling. ‘No.’ 
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CURIOUS CASES OE GURSHOT -WOURDS, 


back again. By-and-by he said, iii the old dry 
reticent way which the -listener could remember 
from his boyhood : ‘It is a curious thing for me 
to ask a favour of any man belonging to your 
house. Will you do me one ? ’ 

‘If I ban,’ said Gerard. ‘iTes.’ 

‘There is some remnant of my own money 
left me,- aiid I wish my daughter to inherit.it. 
I have .mot command of myself at all time.s, and 
niy mind is shattered; It is going. What did 
I want to say?’ 

‘Listen to me,’ said Gerard, as ho . drooped 
again. ‘You wish to mate a will in your 
daughter’s favour ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘Entirely and without reserve?’ — He nodded 
‘Yes’ again, with brightening eyes.— ‘And you 
wish me to have it prepared and bring it to you 
to sign?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, once more collected; ‘and to 
make immediate provision for the transfer of 
my last penny to an English bank,’ He arose 
and produced papers, and gave instructions drily 
and clearly, without even a verbal stumble. ‘ If 
you bring a lawyer with you,’ he said then, ‘see 
me before you bring him, and let him meet me 
at my best.’ . . 

Gerard promised this also ; and Qarling again 
began to. maunder in his speech ; and after a time 
the young fellow left him, hound hy his under- 
taking, hut .not . sure that the broken swindler 
would Over again : he in a mental condition to 
make any business transaction valid. He did 
perhaps the wisest thing he could do, and con- 
sulted the British consul, to whom he told the 
whole story. The consul himself drafted Gariing’s 
last testament, and he and Gerard witnessed liie 
docunieiit when it was signed. When called upon 
for liis signature, Qarling was in the full poisses- 
sionof his pow'ers. The man’s tremencloua will 
was egiial to the stein he made upon it; but 
it ;:never answered to another call; and in . a 
week Ills stubborn wasted heart heat its last, 
and the ghosts his wicked life had gathered ronncl 
him haniited him no more. 


to he safe, put your head into a hole that has 
been, made by a cannon-ball, as the chances are 
that a soeond shot will not strike the same 
spoy The case of this man, however, was a 
curious contradiction to this saying. About an 
hour , after I had dressed his wound, I missed 
him; and as I. was making inquiries about him, 
he presented himself, wounded a second time, 
and strange to Say, in the very same spot; the 
bullet having ripped up: the bandage a-nd: the 
dressing, and considerably enlarged the first 
wound. It appeared that after the first wound 
had been dressed, feeling that he had the use 
of his arms and legs, he slipped qiiietly away 
while my back was tamed, rejoined his com- 
pany in tlie fight, and was wounded almost 
immediately in the very same spot. 

A third private was struck by a bullet on 
the outer edge of the left orbit. ’The’ bone 
was broken, and there was only a small wound, 
about a quarter of an inch long, on the skin, 
extending downwards — so small, that I did not 
thinlc it possible that a bullet could have entered 
it. The wound healed;' and for. eight years 
afterwards the man did his duty. About the 
end of the eighth year, however, an abscess 
formed at the spot where he had been wounded ; 
and on opening it, I observed a small dark body 
appearing just above the edge of the orbit. At 
first I thought it was a piece of dead : bone ; 
but on removing it, found it to bb the half 
of a bullet. It had been lying within tho' prbital 
space under the eyeball for eight years.. : 'When - 
he. was .wouiidefV the bxillet must have .been 
split -on the edge of the bone, one half flying 
off, and the. other half lodging within, the orbit. 
He lost the Sight of the eye from the moment 
that he was wounded, though there was .no ap- , 
parent injiuy to the organ ; but :strange to say, 
the half-buHet lying under the eyeball never 
gave him the least inconvenience ; and he was 
as much astonished os I was when I removed 
and handed it to him, 

A fourth private, a huge man, . standing sir: 
feet four inches, and with an immense chest: 
and frame, was struck by a bullet on the breast- 
plate, and. knocked down, but without f’ being:, 
injured, except that ‘the wind was knocked out: 
of him,’ as he said himself,: - Ho W : such A : huge 
body could have been knocked down by a musket- 
bullet, was astonishing. . ' _ ' • 

A fifth private was- struck on , the : rim-: of - his 
feather bonnet. This broke the force of the 
bullet ; but it passed through the frontal bOne 
and lodged in Ms brain. Ho was quite sensible, 
had no pain, and only complained of giddi- 
ness. Ho was sent home as an invalid; and 
two years -afterwards I heard that: he was still 
alive. 

, Anolihac' private advancing at a run, had his 
ns'bttth 'open'i-. a bullet :entered his . mouth; passed 
between the - skin and the muscle wMoh: is attached 
tbi- the angle of the jawbone, and was removed 
■from beneath the skin -at the back of the neck. 
At first, he was not aware of having been 


CUBIOUS OASES OE GUNSHOT WOUNDS. 

BY A BBriEED; ARMT STIEGEON. 

Having read the article on ‘Curious Facts relating 
to Gunshot Wounds, ’ in No, 931 of your Journal, 
I send, you a: few facts relating to wounds of the 
above nature, which came under hiy own observa- 
tion while I was surgeon of a regiment. ' 

: At the : relief of -the Kesidenoy of: Lucknow, 
during the Indian Mutiny in .1867, - the fol- 
lowing eases were brought to - me.- A private 
of my own: regiment-,. who had remarkably promi- 
nent eyes and a very flat -nose, had both eyes 
cut open hy a hullet which passed across , them 
without injuring the nose. :: Another private 
was- struck by a bnllet on the outer edge of the 
right orbit. It broke -the bone, and grooved -the: 
temple deeply. I dressed the wound, and appKed 
a bandage -to: keep the dressing- in its place, and 
desired the man to sit down while I attended 
to other, cases. , There is an old saying: which 
was , in use amongst: sailors, namely, ‘ If yon, wish 
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woiuided, 'ami was astoiiished to find:! itimself and one of tlie privates: left tlie cnmp without 
^pitting blood and his jaw gradually becoming, leave, taking a liorao with them to bring home 
Stiff, some green forage. They went without fire- 

Aaother private was slightly woimded three arms or any other kind of weapon, which was 
days in saooessioii, and began to thinlc that he simply folly ; but they had been so often on 
had had his full share, and wonld escape for the similar expeditions before and seen no enemy, 
future. Ohe day, however, as he was . sitting in tliat they concluded there were none in the neigt 
his tent in camp, into which the enemy occasion- bourhood, On arrival at some oat-fields, they tied 
ally sent: shot and eheU, a' six-pounder, round- the. horse to a stump/of a, tree, cut a mipifiy of 
shot came rioochetting along the ground, burst forage, aud were iu the act of making it tip into 
into the tent where the man was sitting, and two bundles, to sling, over the horse, when three 
struck him on the baokj rolling him. hcols-over- Kaffirs, one armed with a gun, and the . Others 
head. He lay , giisping for a minute or two, with assegais, who had been lying ooncealed in 
thinking lie was dona for ; but he gradually the tall oats, sprung upon them. The one with 
recovered his , breath, found that he could move the gun was facing the sergeant, who thought 
his legs, - then liis arms, then that he coidcl sit that Ms only chance was to close at once , with 
up ; and at last he stood up, and with the assistance . his enemy, and aocordiugly he rushed forward with 
of a comrade: On each side, walked to the hospital; that ohjoct ; but just as he was about to grasp 
which was close by, sheltered .behind some ruins, the, barrel of the gun, the Kaffir fired, the muzzle 
Ho- was h3ack: £ind blue for some time, aud that of the weapon almost touching tlie sergeant’s 
was all. ; He was never wounded again. stomach ns he did so. Though he" felt that he 

An officer of my acquaintance is now living was wounded, the sergeant grappled 'with the 
— 1 saw : Mm only: , a few months ago, looking Kaffii’, and after a struggle, wrenched the gun 
remarkably weU— who has a bullet lodged in the out of his hauds, and clubbing it, struck him a 
base of his right lung, and it has been there blow on the head which killed him. The private 
since 186*?; us he Was womided dui’ing the Mutiny, in the meantime had fallen pierced by assegais. 
Hs suffers very . little inconvenience, except that While the sergeant and the Kaffir were strug- 
occasioufllly he has a lit of coughing, followed hy gling, one of the other two Kaffirs fan to where 
expectoration, of blood. . the liorse was tied up, and cut the halter through 

On the field of Inkermann, .sixteen, nionths with his assegai. .But the horse tlms freed 
after the battle, I picked ilp the mummified escaped from the Kaffir, and fortunately, ap- 
head of a Kussiaii. The eyelids, nose, lips, and preached his master, who got upon his back and 
sMn of the cheeks, were stiU diseernible, and galloped off towards the cmnp. 
the skull was covered hy the scalp, to which I was standing at the door of my hut, and 
some light yellow hair adhered. There was a saw the sergeant gallop in and dismount; and 
hole right through the skixll ; and I found half to my snrpriso, he walked quietly up to me, 
"■a bullet lying between the scalp and the hone, sainted, and said; ‘I am wounded, sir;’ und 
on the top of the head. The buUet must have then he turned and walked with me to the 
steuek the bone, and been split, one half passing ho.spitel, and on entering the hut, fainted. We 
right through the head, aird the other lodging laid him on a cot and removed his clothes, when 
under the . scalp. I brought the skull home, and I found that he was shot right through the 
gavS it to a brother medical officer, who pror. abdomen. The bullet had entered a little to 
mised to . send it to the Museum of the College the left of the umbilicus, passed straight through, 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. . ^ . aud made its exit jixat below the rim of the 

A .native servant ol a brother-officer was staick ala— or large curved bone— -of the pelvis, making 
by a bullet on the forehead jxist above the left a eleau round hole. The skin round the wonnil 
frontal sinus. : The buUet was wedged into, the in front was much scorohed, showing that the 
hone the; skin healed over it, and tlie_. man muzzle of the gun must , have been very close to 
resumed 'Ms 'duty; and lived;- feeling no incon- the ipart when firocl. 

v,emence,..for;.nearly a year; . Suddenly one day He rallied slowly from Ms faint ; hut of course 
he feU dow^ . and- after being, convulsed for a I thought the wound was a mortal one, and that 
couple of minutes,:: died.: I had never heard: of my patient had not many hours to live, so sat 
this: case until after the man’s death.; but the beside Min during the afternoon and all that 

moment, it was reported to me, I went to see and iiight, and attended: to Mm next day, giving 

examine "the wound, - i found a round •bullet him a little nourishment" frequently. To my 

wedged tightly into the bone, two-thirds of it astonishment, he relished his ; nourishment and 

,:ex.t6nding beyond the inner" plate of the skull,, fell asleep, and woke up and took more soup, 
and pressing on the hraiu, which immediately and: feU asleep again. Meanwhile, no bad symp- 
rouncl the spot of pressure was softened. toms appeared, and as there was no interruption 

On first entering the army— upwards of thirty-' of the visceral function.?, .1 began to be hopeful, 
seven years ago— I was ordered to join a regiment Matters went on in this way for several days, 
at the Gape of Good Hope ; aud witliin eighteen during which the only discomfort— I could not 
montlis after my arrival, a Kaffir war broke out, call, it suffering— that ho felt was that the scorched 
and was protracted during two years— the war dead flesh around the wound in front began to 
of 1846^7. During the second year of the war, separate; apd when this came away, there iras 
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gradually ooiitracied and liealed up, and so did 
the wotind 'bfelimd j and witliin t^Yo months from 
the day that he -was -wounded, he -was ahle to 
move about, ahd within another month, to malre: 
his appearance on parade; again. 

It, was an extraordinary case. The hullet must 
have .passed straight through ; for, there was’ 
nothing to deflect it; and the two wounds were 
Sxaotly opposite each other. ,How the ho-wels 
esoaped injury, was truly wonderful ; and I can 
only exiflaiu it by supposing that the hullet— a' 
small round smooth one — passed immediately 
under the large, and above the small inte.stme, 
in feet between the two, and as clo.Se as pos.sible: 
to each, almost touching both. This happened 
thirty-six years, ago; and within the last seven 
years, I heard from an old, brother-oIBcer that 
the man was alive and healthy, though well 
Stricken in years. Wounds in the abdomen are 
almost always fatal, and this is the only case of 
recovery within my experience. 

One or two oases of very narrow escapes from 
death by a hullet occur to me. During the 
Kaffir -war which I have already alluded to, I 
several times aocompaiiied large parties of troops 
sent out to iatercopt or pmusue bodies of the 
enemy ; or to destroy kraals or capture cattle. 
We never succeeded in intercepting or overtaking 
Kaffirs unless they were, in strong parties and 
desired ;t6 fight; and as we marched along hy 
day, the Kaffirs, in loose order and in parties of 
two pr/tlmee, would hang upon our flanks and 
rear, showing themselves upon the high ground, 
but keeping out of range of our muskets. 

One night, foul’ of us were sitting cross-legged 
round a little Are on which we luid put our coiiee- 
kottle to boil ; and as wo thus sat, a report, fol- 
lowed by the ping of a hullet close over our 
heads, warned us that Kafflrs were prowling 
about. This was followed by several otlier shots, 
which , struck tlie ground quite close to us;; 
but we -were tired and cold and Inmgry, having 
had no, food all . clay, and we were unwilling 
to lie down to: slegi on the bare, ground with 
empty stomachs. We, therefore determined, in 
spite of .danger, to keep: the fire burning until: the 
coffee was ready ; and to hurry this, one of iis 
stooped down to blow the fire with his mouth, 
when another, shot settled the matter, for a bullet 
passing between two of us, 'smashed the kettle, 
and scattered the embers about the head of the 
one -who .was bloudng the .fire. How close the 
bullet passed to his Iiead., may be imagined,' for 
it touched his hair. There was nothing to he clone 
but: to stamp all: the : embers out, roll ourselves 
in our cloaks, and, light our pipes to keep down 
the cravings of hunger. , , , 

At the relief of the Kesidenoy of Lnoknow, 
the; colonel of ray regiment :had two very narrow 
escapes. As ho was cantering from one position 
to another,, the motion of the horse: raised him 
a little out of the saddle every now and then, and 
just at the moment , when he was: raised out of 
the saddle, a huEet passed below him, tearing the. 
leather open along the whole seat of the saddle. 
Had he Been sitting still in the saddle, he wopld 
have been horribly wounded. Shortly : after,: 
another bullet :gtrucfc the,: handle , of his revolver,;, 
which was in : a , ponoh attaolie'd to : his sword-belt, . 
and but for the revolver, lie would have received 
a mortal wound. 


At the battle of Oawnpora, on the 6th December 
.1867, one of the men of my regiment had Ms 
arm at the elbow shattered: by a round-shot, and 
I determined to perform amputation above the 
elbow, on the field, so got the man well under 
a bank, and out of danger as I thought. TJufor- 
tunately, the camels with! ammunition crowded 
ronnd ,ns ;_ and just as l w'as about to commence 
the .operation, a shell from one of the enemy’s 
guns came amongst its, and. striking one of the 
ammunition boxes on the .nearest oaniel, not three 
yards from ns, exploded and blew up the ammuni- 
tion also. Bullets flew in : every direction,; but 
though several assistants and myself were there, 
not one of us Was touched, even the camel escaping 
nninjnred. . 

.On the same day as the regiment to which I 
belonged was advancing in line, a shrapnel shell 
burst rkht over us and wounded , a few of the 
men. One of the hiillets struck an officer: in 
high command (since dead), who with his staff 
was riding close behind the line. I . saw , that 
the bullet had torn his coat open from the 
shoulder half way do-vvn his back, and ran up 
to his assistance. I got him to dismount, and 
took him into a dry ditch, and as he was in 
the act of sitting down, a round-shot struck the 
top of the hank. Had he been standing erect, 
the shot 'would have carried off his head; , 

On the same day, the brother of tHs offieer, to 
•ndiose. staff, ho was attached, received a very 
singular wound. A grape-shot ! struck . the scab-, 
bard of his sivord, touched his stirrup, 'and entered 
the outside of the left foot , below a prominent 
bone (the cuboid), passed under the sole, and 
lodged on the iimer side or arch of the foot, 
from which position I removed it. This was a 
very remarkable wound, in that no bone was 
broken o,r injured. This officer is alive at the 
present time, and has the use of his foot, though 
1 have : heard that he walks a little lame. I 
have not seen him since the day on which he 
was wounded. 

. At the .siege of Lucknow, the Chaplain attached 
to a’ Highland regiment Was in his tent, and 
while in the act of opening a box, a round-shot 
fired, at a high elevation came straight doivn 
through ' the, tent, passed close to his head, struck 
the box he was in the act of opening, and re- 
bounded, again almost striking Ms head in : its 
rebound. This gentleman is at the present time 
minister of a Scotch parish, ; and may ipossihly 
read this, and remember the start , he: .got, , and 
how we laiighed over it. 

It is sometimes quite possible to : see a nannon- 
ball in its flight, and easy to follow its course 
after .it has once touched the raOundj and I have 
more than once aeen the tanks open, when the 
regiment was in line, to let a bad pass. 

.In: tlie''midst of danger, :Boldier8;. are sometimes, 
prone to; .jest and laugh, and even play practical 
jokes on each other, as the' foUowmg anecdotes 
will show. During the trench-work before 
Sebastopol, there. , was a certain man in the 
regiment who disliked being on duty in the 
trenehea, , tod. who always got into what he oon- 
aideted ' the safest corner of the trench, and 
reroatued, there as: long as: he eould. ■ The bugler 
of Ms company,,a malicious urchin, soon found 
this out, and was constantly in: the habit of 
.playing' tricks to frighten his cautious i comrade, 
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He wonld peep over the parapet and. call .out 
‘A shot!’ and then turn round to see.: his Mend 
' roll himself together like a ball. At other , times 
he ■would call out “A shell.; ! h of which, he. knew, 
the man had a mortah dread ; and when he saw 
him throw himself flat on the ground, he -would 
. take a piece of earth or a stone and throw it 
close to his reeumhent: friend’s head, and then 
run lip and comfort him .by slio-wing Aim a. bit 
of an old shell which he had picked np for the 
purpose, remarking at tlie same time ; ■ ‘That: was 
a near thing, man.’ All the . men . Imew and 
enjoyed the joke, and sometimes roared with 
laughter ; hut it was well for the urchin that 
his friend never found him out. 

This same man was really wounded afterwards, 
and' while I was removing the hullet from beneath 
the skin of his back, -the same ‘urchin’ was 
standing by, and the moment I had extracted 
the hixilefc-— a : small spherical one — the hoy held 
out to his ;friend a six-pound cannon-ball, saying ; 

See .what the doctor, has cut oirt o’ ye !’ This 
occurred while my -back was turned ; hut on 
.hearing . the remark, I looked round, and saw 
the hoy holding out the shot, and the bystanders 
convulsed' with laughter, and quite regardless of 
.the lieavy: Are going on around us. 

THE ENFIELD COUET HOBBERF. 

IN TWO OHAPTEBS.— OHAOTER H. . 

Upon further investigation, it was found that 
while the robbery at Enfleld Court had been most 
carefully planned and premeditated,- the fire 
had evidently ; been an accidental part of- the 
thieves’ programme, as a hastily done-up hxmdle, 
containing soma valuable articles, rvas discovered 
just, outside the supper-room window, as if 
dropped in a hasty exit. Happily, the fire had , 
been- subdued in time to save the greater portion j 
of . ' the house ; but the damage done, to say i 
. nothing of the immense lofss caused by the 
robbery;- was very considerable. . 

■ : In due .timef, two detectives came , down from 
. Londofl, , and -the., excitement continued unabated 
in , the neighbourhood whilst they remained ; hut 
nothing trahspired.: They maintained an amount 
of stolid re ticeniie . whiohvto the curious was- most 
provoking and finally they, departed without, 
having apparently done anything towards, solving, 
the mystery, far less securing thn thieves. . . ■ ■ . . 

. Gradually things seemed, to settle- do-vm, . and 
the robbery_ai Enfield was. replaced in- my- mincl 
■by, my entire : absorption in Amy’s engagement, 
,t0i.:- which I had given ,a qualified consent, on 
the condition, that Mr, Manleverer’s family- were 
satiafisd . with, the connection, and that pecuniary 
matters,' were properly: adjusted. Now that he 
'.hadsactuolly deolated himself, I felt emboldened 
tp- ask questions and ascertain every tiling I pos- 
sibly could as to the antecedents of the man who 
■W&B to he my darling’s husband. 

1 .He was well connected. His mother was dead ; 
’lb# his father was alive, and lived in great 
>M#ion at his own property, which was situated 
WjWtkshire. He was reputed to he xieh; but 
vn 111 v j f j I ceuld gam no definite information. 
Still^t^i:#mbeiing LadyDasent’s ‘very weU ofiF,’ 


Iwas not , much troubled on the score of , money 
matters. I had felt it incumhent upon me to 
invite him to spend a few days with us before he 
left for Yorkshire, and it seemed natural that lie 
should come tons, I told him frankly that Amy 
.had:,-yery little money of her own— something less 
than two. thousand pounds ;. but at my death, I 
intended to leave her e-yerytliing, whioh I 'felt 
sure he would opproVe of being tied up and 
strictly settled'upon herself. , , . 

I thought his expression changed a: little Wlion I 
mentioned this, and still more so when I casually 
asked him in a friendly way if he always meant 
to he an idle man ; for he had left the army, it 
appeared ; and I was anxious, for Amy’s .sake, to 
see some symptom of his wishing .to get an 
appointment or occupation of some kind. . ' 

Meanwhile, Amy seemed satisfied ; but my : 
doubts — born of my extreme affection for her — 
began to arise, and refused to be silenced. , 

Air Alauleverer had written to his father , 
announcing his engagement ; but as yet neither 
line nor message from the old gentleman had 
reached ns. It was not treating Amy properly ; 
and though Amy’s entreaties to me to bo patient, 
and oft-repeated assurances that Alfred said every- 
thing would be all right, silenced me for a time, 

I was fully resolved to see matters either ended 
or placed on a satisfactory footing before much 
longer time elapsed. - 

In the meantime, Air Alauleverer received one 
morning a telegram, which he informed us 
contained the news of the illness of an old 
friend of his in London. I-Ie must start 
immediately, if ho wished to see him alive. If 
I did not mind, he would leave his heavy luggage 
behind him, and only take a small portmanteau. 
Unless something very special happened to detain 
him, he would bo with us again in a couple. of 
days. His oclienx were hurried, but impressive. 
He seemed really sorry to leave Amy, who was, 
however, enahlecl to bid him -a cbeerM good-bye 
on the strength of his speedy return. 

On the morning of the second day after he 
had taken his departure, Amy was evidently 
expecting a letter from him— not nnreasonubly, 

I thought, as it was natural she should wish 
to hear that he had reached his . destination 
safely.: She was rather restless and fidgety. 
Perhaps that was the cause of my own almost 
nervous feelings, as post-time apiiroaohed. I 
could settle down to notliing. . 

, ‘Amy, darling,’ I .said presently, ‘suppose you 
tedie the., .garden scissors and snip those, geraniums 
for me ; .they want it badly.’ : 

■ , .So, Ainy. stepped out on to the little lawn with 
its still brightly filled parterres ; and I watched 
her: from, the drawing-room window with feelings 
:of , mingled' to apprehension, for 

do what_ I: might, I could, not get over' the sense 
of some impending calamity— something sorrowful 
for her. Soon afterwards, she joined me, radiant 
■with her letter, the first she had ever received 
from him ; a very ai’dent, gentlemanly epistld, 1 
■wm obliged to own; satisfactory too, as it Con- 
tained the information that lie had heard from 
his father, who, on certain conditions, 'whicb ho 
saw his way to eomply with, had promised to 
consent to the marriage, A letter for me from 
old Air Mauleverer had been inclosed in his letter 
to his eon ; but the latta; preferred deltoring it 
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to me personally ; conseg^ueiitly, I would not 
receive it until Ills return to us. 

Amy had an engagement that afternoon to visit 
the Dasents, , Who were now installed- in a small 
house they had: at , some distance from the Court, 
whilst the latter was being repaired. She was to 
drive over, talcing oru;: small groom with her ; and 
I was not to expect her haolc rmtil after nine 
o’clock at the earliest ; so I was to spend a solitary 
evening. ; .After .she left ine, I wrote a few letters; 
then I tried to read ; hut my attention ■wandered. 
A. alight drowsiness came over me, and ,I suppose 
I fell asleep. All at once I woke up mth a 
consciousness of some one standing just outside 
the closed window, gazing into the room, and I 
discerned distinctly the features of a man’s face 
pres, seel closely against the window-pane., I was 
not generally nervous, but I confess a thrill of 
fear shot tlu'ough me then, and for a moment 
I was almost too terrified to stir. The next 
instant I got up, and,, simultaneously with my 
doing so, the iace vanished. But the eyes I 
had BO clearly seen might be watching me still. 
I controlled all outward symptoms of alarm or 
consciousness of what I had seen; and after 
a few mimites— to me each seemed an hour — I 
moved towards; the door, and summoned one of 
my , servants. I mentioned the circumstance to 
her, : and' enjoined extra , care that night as to 
our bolts , and bars. Though we had neither 


that , if a ;pin had been dropped, I feel sure T 
should have heard it. It , came again — ^the sound 
from , below— duU, this tinie, but distinct; and 
presently I heard stealthy footsteps coming rapidly 
and q[uietly up-stairs— evidently: shoeleBS feet, but 
none the less audible to my ears. LNever since 
I had, lived at , the ‘VVren.’s Nest had I , Ibdked bay 
bedroom , door ; I had a dread of doing . it ; and 
despite my, nervousness on , this occasion, I had 
not: departed from my rule. It was top lata; to 
attempt to_ accomplish it now. Besides, looking 
hack, I think a sort of temporary paralysis had 
come over me. I heard a, hand laid ,upoh the 
handle; it was turned cautiously, and the, next 
moment, from my curtained bed I distinguished 
a mail bearing some sort of small lainp-^his face 
concealed by a mask — enter. 

It was a: matter of life or death to : me to 
remain quiet. Through my niiud -flashed a 
resolve to deliver up everything I was possessed 
of— family plate, my mother’s amethysts, dll my 
small valuables, to this ruffian, in excliange :for 
my life, shonld he demand them. But no such 
intention appeared to be his. He approacbod 
the bed, raised his lamp, flashed it for , 6 ,. second 
on my closed eyes ; and then withdrew it, appa- 
rently satisfied that I slept. It must have been 
a cursory glance, for I could not have sustained 
the deception for more than a- moment. He 'gave 
a keen look round the room. Only the ' lower 
part of his face was covered, so I cpnld see, his 
eyes, small, black, and, piercing, with something 
familiar to me in them, even then. My watch — 
a legacy from my mother — ^lay on the toilet-table, 

I but he overlooked, it. Evidently, mine was not 
the room he meant to rifle. Almost noiselessly 
he vanished out of it, and I heard him proceed 
into Amy’s, room next — thank God, it was 
empty^ — then into the spare room, where he 
remained. , 

All nt once it flashed , across me that by a little 
courage I might save everything and secure the: 
thief. ' In former days, my ; spare room had been 
a nursery, and the windows were barred, so ns to 
make all exit from them hnpossible. If I could 
sKp out' of bed, get across the passage, in one 
second : I could lock the door, and, secure from 
any attack, raise an alarm. , - 

The agony of fear I was in was such that I felt 
equal to any effort.- Without losing a moment, 
I glided out of bed ; a moment’s pause acquainted, 
me with the fact that the miscreant was, - bn^;, 
I heard him tlrrowing out things all over -the 
floor. He was searching Mr Maulever^r’s port- 
manteaus;., they were .quite at. the far end :®* the 
hedrooto ; so I calculated . that . I- could iSafely.;: 
close and lock the door before he could possibly 
prevent me. Like a ghos^ I moved out of my 
room on my perilous errand. Through a oliink 
of the half-open door. I beheld the man kneeling 
in front of the larger fit the portmanteaus, rifling 
it with a rapidity .and: iatentneas , which, seen^^^ 
my being for the present discovered. I had 
intended to seize the door the instant I reaehetl 
it, but sometbihg made me pause in the darkness 
and .peffip, ■with terrified eyes into the bedroom. 
He' had his back to me, and I eould see the quick 
movements of his arms as one; thing- after another 
■was hurriedly thrown upon the ground. 

Tmagine my: feelings as : I stood •within a, few 
■pacea bf. Mm, to see ,Mm with the utmost celerity : 
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tear open: tlie lining of tlie .portmanteaii.: aM 
tow from it a glittering inttsa of diamonds, wliicli. 
I instantly leoognisecl as Lady Dasent’s famous 
. circlet, tlie one sire liad worn on. tlie night of 
; 'idle eventful hall, and ■vvliieh, with : the. other 
.things, had so mysteiiously disappeared .! 

■ Horror, aBgwshj and fear Well nigh caused 
me to fall to the ground. I made mx involim- 
. taiy movement ; i . thought I was . fainting ; 
and the noise reached him. Looldng up, oiir 
eyes met. With the streiigth horn,, of despena- 
tioB, I seized , the . handle , of the door, and in 
a moment the hey was safely turned in the lode. 

Happily for the lives of .myself and my 
servants, the door was an old-fashioned one, of 
a particularly strong description ; and having a 
: strong outer moulding, it was ahnost a physical 
. impossibility to hreak it open from the inside , of 
the room. The exigency ot the situation sustained 
me: for .the moment, and enabled. me to rouse 
my three .servants, who imist at first have 
thought ! had . gone temporarily out of my mind, 
when I tried to malm them conipi'ehend our 
/'position.- ■ 

- . It :wa3 two o’clock in the morning, stilLhlow- 
ing: a. gafej and dark as Erebus. But assistance 
:: :m.n8t be got.: The nian witbin our spare room 
might have accomplices without; our danger 
might but be beginniM. We had an alarm-bell ; 
that must be rung. Tour trembling women, we 
proceeded in a group to the outer back court, 
where the bell hung, only to flxxd the rope 
severed. 1. had snatched up a cloak, and. arrayed 
myself in my slippers and a skirt. The . servants 
were as little . dressed as myself.: , But it was no 
time to diBsitata ; immediate action must he 
, taken. We must rouse the gardener, who lived 
a considerable way from the house. Through 
the dark dripping shrubberies, we iiew, at every 
step expecting to be dragged back by some 
lurker.; .but no one stopped us. In daiety, we 
: .reached, the' cottage ; and in a . few minutes 
Ar^iwrifhtj my gardener and general factotiun, 
was to otir midst. - 

: Bite cottage was within a short distance of 
seyeral others; and though he wished to go 
straight to. the house, fearing lest the inan should 
have escaped;;. or -.been liberated by aecomplicee, 
I would not hear of it. I insisted upon Ms 
getting ' a couple ; , of .men to accompany him,: 
a precaixtion . for:. which 1. saw : Arkwright’s .mice 
liitle_wif6 was: grateful. ;Tbis caused some delay ; 
hut, it had -not ..enabled- my captive- to escape. 

. The hall door was • found: open, and every-tixmg 
-.just as we. had left it, the, spare room door -stiS 
./-elosad. By my orders,- it was not to hs un- ' 
. ..locked, until the - police arrived. Several volnn« 
teers had hastenod to summon them ; and wMle 
we were awaiting their arrival, I had time to 
think a little of the horror of the position. 
How had Lady Dasent’s diamond necklace found 
.;;.::|te.:iiWay:'toto - Alfred: -M portmanteau:?; 

• Gtiitld he ho some awful impostor, some villain 
■ ‘to 'ithe CTisB of a gentleman, whom ' I had 
haafhoured to _my house, axid to whom I had 
-ed giving my niece? The shook would 
kill Amy, Even I. felt as if . I should 

ovctt’it. 

the man ? A dreadful tightness came 
s¥t when this, westion presented itself. 


It made the BU.speiise almost too terrible. I 
heard the policemen ai'rive, and while they 
.were ascending the stairs, to the . spare: bedroom, 
1 .. felt ahnost choked with an apprehension for 
what I should next hear. The door Was uix- 
looked, and there . was the thief. He made no 
resistance ; . the genre was up. Thanks to ‘the 
old woman,’ as I heard, hiin 'stjde mo; he had 
missed the best chance of clearing , a forthno he ' 
had ever had. Who was he? Where had I.seen 
him? ■ ■ 

The mystery was soon explained. He was the 
Dasents’ . inngniflcent liead-bntlor — one of a gang, 
as ' it; afterwards was discovered— and who had, 
with the connivance of his comrades, cleared 
off, the plate, but : hoped to secure for his own 
private benefit the famous diamonds. The fire 
had so far upset their plans, that he had found 
■himself left in posses, sion of the diamonds, wheii 
Ms services came - to he required in , aidtog to 
extinguish .the fire. In place of flight, therefore, 
as he had at first intended, the ryary butler 
judged it best to let his confederates make off 
with the plate, while he remained 'uith the 
diamonds in his possession, oUe of the mo.st 
active to subduing the flames, and. wugg^tihg 
the most feasible schemes for discoweftog , the 
thieves. 

. When the detectives came down to Enfield, 
it became imperative upon him to hit xipon some 
safe place for the diamonds. Mr Manleverer was 
blessed rvith an over-abundant wardrobe ; and 
during his visit to Enfield, this butler hod chosen 
to consider him under Ms particular care, laying 
out Ms clothes, arranging and settling things ■ 
generally for him. The idea of temporarily 
depositing the precious gems witMn the lining 
of one of that gentlemans portmantiians, struck 
Mm ns a brilliant one. His intention of course 
was to withdraw them directly Mr Mauleverer’s 
departure was about to tejee place, and he would 
of coirrso have the best opportunity of doing 
so while packing his clothes; hut his plan by 
a mere obance miscarried, and he had the mor- 
tification of seeing the portmanteau leave Enfield 
■with the diamonds still safely secreted within it. 

Mr Mauleverer’s temporary ahseixoe from our 
house afforded too good an opportunity to he 
missed; hence the visit to the Wren’s Nest, 
wMch very nearly terminated my existence, for 
the shock and exposure combined brought on 
an illness from which, for long, it was not expected 
I should recover. 

j :Amy was my tender nurse all through it, and 
I it: was from her lips 1 heard all the particulars ,■ 
of ■tdxe robbery, in the sequel to: wMeh 1. had been 
. called on to play so prominent a part, 

;. Happily -fer both oiU’ sakes, she never know 
of the terrible isuspioions ,1 had for . a brief dime 
entertained regarding Mr Maiileveror. That 
gentleman made his appearance to due time at 
the Wren’s Nest, bearing Ms father’s letter, which 
informed me not only of Ms willingness to wol- 
eomo Amy as his daughter, but to settle an toobme 
upon the young couple of the most satisfactory 
description ' ' 

Shortly afterwards, the butler was placed lipon 
Ms trial, and I ■was called on, despite my weakened 
condition, to give evidence against hrm; THs, 
however, I was happily spared, as the prisoner, 
acting on the ad'yioc or hxa counsel, pled guilty. 
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Indeed, I was doiiMy reEeved, as Mauleverer’s 
character was thus yindicated. Aa the wretched 
prison,er was being removed, he vo\yed he would 
‘pay Miss ;Oourtehay a visit again when his. 
term, of imprisonment expired.’ However, ten 
years’ penal servitude may bring about a change 
in his intentions. ■ , ; ■ 

Lady Pasent amused me very much by the 
Comforting view she took of the . matter. ‘ Do 
not trouble your head, my dear Miss Oourtenay, 
about anything the wretch may have said ; in 
the course of . nature, you will be beyond his 
reach long before then.’ _ ' 

‘Quite true,’ I replied with a smile. ‘At 
aE events, I am glad I have lived long enough 
tp he the means of your recovering your dia- 
monds.’ 


nor the time at. .wMoli the new scheme shall take imagine that there wEl aiise a rivaby between 
effect, these points being left to the determination tradesmen in a large retail way in the great cities, 
of , the Postmaster-general ; but as regards the and their less ju’etentioUa brethren in country 
latter, it is not likely that the scheme can come towns ; the former striving hy means of advertise- 
into operation until some time next spring. Mean- nionts and the Parcels^ Post to , supply country 
whEe, aU heedful preparations are being made, and' districts with their wnres, the latter struggEng 
the new department of business will no doubt to retain the share of business which they abeady 
be brought into existence at the earliest po,ssible possess. Haberdashers, .stationers, tea-merehants, 
moment. seedsmen, fashionable bootmakers, and smaEwares’ 

To: the ordinary individual who taka.s thing.s as people of aE sorts in the larger towns, besides the , 
they come, and who does not ooncem himself great Stores in the Metropolis, wiE not be slow 
with aims and means, the idea of a parcels’ post to discover an. 'extended field, for trade hrought 
presents itself as a simple arrangement for carry- within range by the new post, and to take advan- 
ing package^ the only visible signs of which would tltge of it ; while country-people, finding the 0Q.st 
be an office to take them in and a convcyniioe to. of conveyance for light articles to be but small, 
deliver them. But to: :any one ^vho has seriously may frectuently make their purchases in the larger 
reflected ilpon the. vast and intricate maoMnery markets, and. no longer: depend entirely upon local 
by . which the operations of ' the Post-office are tradespeople. 

carried OHj the labour of devising and setting Yet the country shopkeepers will not' he 
up this new branch of business, and carrying its without some compensating advantage; fQr :the 
work into every nook and comer of the Umted ease with which they will be able . to pro- 
Kfii|dom, must present itself as one of ex- cure suppEes in smaE q_uantilics, wiE • enable 
ceedmg magnitude, necessarily demonding a large them to maintain a more varied .stocky -and: so 
amount of . anxious thought and. foresight: AVhen he in a position to supply the neighbourhood 
it is rememhered that within our little kingdom udth articles for the purchase E 

there .are some: fourteen thousand post-oifiocs, at now necessary to visit the larger ‘towns::,;, 
each.iOf which provision: must he made for the. farmer’s wEe wiE no longer '-need; ^ 
new hranoh of work; and that at every one of ..chases which .are not of :every-clay -;Gieo:arrenes, 
these offices some persons must receive iiistruc- tiU she mokes her periodical visifa to the ‘Mg 
tioH : in tho new duties . about to he imposed town;’ the. vEMge:, shopkeeper: wiE; either hay 
upon them ; that the mode ofi'deEvery in every the required articles in his "more vaHed; stock, or 
town and place in the country has to he planned will he able to get them._ for her prom;gtly and 
and arranged (not the least troublesome of which at a Mfling ccfit for .carriage. The precise way, 
will he the delivery cdong the routes of the rural howe'Ver, .in which, trade wiE balance iteeE os 
posts); that a precise and Exed coxirse must be between “the Itoe' and smaU towns, wEl not 
laid down for the transit of the parcels’ mails 'be felt unEI the Parcels’ Post irall have 
between each place and every other place in the been toMO thne in operation. There seems no 
country ; that. the heavier nature- of the parcels’ ’reason 'why -' townqieople should, not obtain; fowls, 
maiM wiE prohahly revolutionise the mail-cart batteri,; 'fey E .properly packed, dmect , from the 
services along the high-roads---aE of wHoh things farm'; .-or why- the people of Scotland should not 
must he provided: for at .the outset ; it wiE be' efiloy the :iuxitry’ of clotted cream dEect from 
titoderstood , that . the Post-office : .department -has.- Devoiishire-y or - the eitizens .of London receiye 
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years, is , it likely that , this will he ascertained. 
At the outset, there imist he inonrred great expense 
in providing additional space in all large oiSces, 
and in superseding i’ltrar foot-posts hy horse^poats, 
over and above the cost of providing additional 
indoor staff at all important offices. How far the 
revenue will coyer these expenses, experience 
alone. .inll show. There is one thing at anyrate 
that may he safely predicted, .which is, that the 
new. Parcels’ Post will prove as great a ptihlio 
boon as the goyernmenl; monopoly of the tele- 
graphs has rlone. 


their grouse direct from country dealers, in . Scot- 
land. But there are very many ways in wMeli 
trade in light articles will he facilitated by the 
Parcels’ Post; and one decided effect of the' 
Scheme will be the equalisation of prices for many 
articles of the same kind, which, now have differ- 
ent values in different parts of the opnntry. . 

The new post will also, greatly, encourage 
intercourse in social circles, by enabling frioncla 
to exchange presents more freely from all parts 
of the kingdom, the cost of sending, parcels across 
country by existing means, acting , as a . bar to 
freedom of intercourse in ; this direction. How 
the amount of work will be met during Christmas 
seasons, is a matter for .serious thought on the 
part of th.0 Post-office ; for the nmnher of artiole.s 
that will certainly be sent, as well as tbeir aggre- 
gate weight and bulk, will far exceed anything 
which the railway Companies have hitherto had 
to contend with at that season. 

'Another period which will bring special strain 
upon the department will be the earlier days of 
the : grouse season. ; Hitherto, sportsmen residing 
at shooting-lodges along the straths and glens in 
; the Highlands, have been under the nece.ssity of 
sending .their- boxes of game for desj)atch to the 
nearest railway: station, perhaps many miles away ; 
but :in; future they will no doubt seek, and expect 
to he relieved of these consignments by the rural 
. .postmen, or at the small post-offices in ; their 
neighbourhood. The boxes of , game which are 
sent from the Highlands southwards durhlg the 
shooting-season are numbered by thousands, ' and 
the disposal of these, superadded to the, ordinary 
business, will tax the energies of the local post- 
office people to a large extent. 

The simplicity of the tariff, and its uniformity 
in relation to distance, as well as its moderateness, 
must bring the service within the understancling 
and means of the poorest; and oveiy post-office, 
throughout the country being a depdt to receive 
parcels, the scheme will be braught to the door 
of every one. Some idea of the extent to which 
the, parcels’ business will probably grow when the, 
vast,: agency: of the Post-office is set in motion, 
may be gathered : from the experience of the 
felograph: department,- the number of telegrams 
having increased:: during the post decade from 
twelve millions to . nearly thirty-two . millions 
mmaally. : Thus, the. whole country being brought 
into complete, correspondence ■with itsel'i^; and. its 
felegraph business . having nearly trebled in ’ ten 
.years, .at may be expected that a somewhat / Similar 
: development: wiE follow upon, the inauguratibh of 
; :the: Parcels’: Post. ; 

: ■ This : new business of the Post-office must, 

. however; prove vastly damaging to public; car- 
riers generally, the railway Companies excepted.' 
Those carriers who make a: trade -of cblleoting 

P els: in , the ilarge: towns,, and. of packing: them: 

tranBit::;over: the . rail'R'ays in buUc by goods- 
:,,te8ms,i .will, inevitably lose a great part of their:- 
. husineas., : The railway Companies •will not :suffer,- 
however, for they will he partners with the Post- 
office, and will share in the business lost to the 
paekam. The Post-office has acquired and main- 
,,Mhs 'so .great a prestige for punotnality and 
lability, that no Company or undertaking in 
; .i^^cphnlry, could ■withstand its conipetition. 
i TO|,i| '|tof»»ihle to predict what the financial 
result ;of, the new scheme mil he, nor for some 
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‘Swim?’ said Grandmamma, as we sat round the 
crackling billets one Christmas Eve. ‘Every hoy 
and girl should learn to swim. . Why, I could 
swim like a duck when I was a girl. Dear me, 
dear me !’ 

Grandmamma sat bolt upright in her high- 
backed chair, resting her elbows on the arms, 
and smiling across at Grandpapa— -who sat bn the 
other side of the hearth — with a conscibus look 
in her bright old eyes. Grandpapa, the General, 
pausing in the act of raising his tumbler to his 
lips, nodded and smiled back again at Grand- 
mamma. They were both white-haired, bright- 
eyed,, and rosy-cheeked ; both sat, straight and 
erect, in tall red-cushioned oak chairs; ; and each 
saw the other through an effacing medium, that 
..smoothed out wrinkles, restored hyacinthine looks, 
and blotted out the fifty years that lay between 
them anil youth. 

Now, when we, the youthful descendants 
of this stately pair, grouped in lazy attitudes 
around the vast roaring hearth with its taE carved 
chimney-piece, saw the meamng looks that were 
exchanged between our respected p.i'ogenitors, We 
scented a story. And when a many-voioed appeal 
for the . story broke from xis, Grandmamma hesi- 
tated for a, moment and shook her head, then 
looked across to Grandpapa, who nodded again, 
and after a little pressing she thus began ! 

You know, young: people, that you are of good 
famfly only on your Grandfather’s side, and not 
on mine ; for he came of .an old and honourable 
stock, while my father was only a sliip’s bos’n. 
My father was' .kiEed in a great sea-fight, when 
T -Was only a .little child, and I was. brought up 
by my Gfandfether, who was ostensibly a boat- 
builder and fisherman,: in reality a smuggler, A 
huecessful sinuggler too 1 : In those days, smuggling 
m^tgi’edi risks and enormous; profits ; for duties, 
espeoially./'on foreign .wine.s and spEits,; ; were 
exceedingly high.: It. was not only a profitable 
trade, hilt it was. reputable: in a peculiar sort of 
way ;, for it requu'ed great courage and .great aldB.: 
England was always at war in those days, aftd 
the smuggler rah the risk of being snapped' up 
by on enemy’s cruiser as Well as of falling into 
the clutches of a revenue-cutter. In addition, 
there were the inevitable chances and dangers 
of the sea. So that a good smuggler had to be 
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a .little book-learning from the old vicar, but it 
was not. enough, to hurt me. No, my dears ; I; 
knew no . Ifailian, or Latin, or Algebra ; hut my 
eyes were none the leas bright, my luiigs none the 
less clear, my colour none the less blooming that 
I passed moat of my days in. tlm ; bright Sunshine 
and the free fresh air. I could riiii a boU23le of 
miles and Jump a gate ; 1 could pull an oar with, 
the best, and I could , swim like a duck, I was 
thoroughly at home either on the water or in it. 
The sea had no terrors Or difficidtios for me except 
such as it was a pleasure to bvercome. So at 
sixteen, I am told, I was a fresh-coloured, :free- 
limbed, bright-eyed young maidj whose only 
trouble was her long tresses of thick brown hair, 
and who bothered her head very little with the 
other sex. 

Not hut what I had my admirers. But they; 
were limited in quantity and coarse in qilalitj: 
I mean, rough ; manly enough, but lacking tu 
that refinement which a yoiurg girl in any rank; 
of life always longs for, and with sometimes sad, 
results. Anyhow, the hold young fishermen who 
made sheepish overtures to iny formidable self,, 
excited notliing on my part but polite amuse- 
ment, and I wa.s quite heart-whole. I was very 
happy, had a wonderful appetite, was . sound: in 
wind and limb ; and perhap.s, young people, you 
have to thank the rough freedom of my early 
life for the excellent con.stitutions which you now 
enjoy. 

On a certain day iii Sejitemher, when, I , was 
nearly seventeen years of age, my Grandfather 
being absent on one of his exjieditions .and. 
expected back at night, I set off . for one of; the 
long ramhles in the country which I 'Was in the 
habit of taking when he was away. (As I : was 
not allowed ' to go off hi this inshion ; when 
Grandfather was at home, I made a big day; of 
it, starting immediately after breakfast, and, taking 
some bread and meat with me for dinner. ,I 
rambled 'mucli farther tlian I intended, lost my 
way more than once, and the night was coming 
bn a^Jace when I returned. Tired and footsore, 
1 was taking a short cut over the heathery cliffs, 
where was only a narrow track made by the 
sheep, when amidst iny dreamy anticipations, of 
supper and bed came the recollection of a little. 
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Jt was a piotures{|ue group illnniinated liy 
the flickering light of the soldiers’ torches. My 
tall, old Grandsire with his weather-heaten face 
and gray_ hair ; the hoyisli, handsoma young 
pfiicer, bright with scarlet and steel j the stolid 
seamen in their blue jerseys and sou’- westers ; 
the isoldiers with their bronzed faces and glitter- 
ing accoutrements j and, I suppose, myself . Iceep- 
ing under shelter of my stalwart Grandsire, dis- 
guised as I was in a suit of oUsldns . and a big 
son’-wester that almost covered my rebellions 
hair, . 

My Grandfather said nothing when the young 
lieutenant ordered the sergeant to board the 
lugger, and only a quiet twinkle of his keen gray 
eye showed his .enjoyment of the scene. He stood 
looking np at the sky, wliile the lieutenant kept 
his eye.s fixed on the mound and toyed ■with 
his sword-belt. The soldiers had to row, and 
clumsily enough they did it, provoking one o'f 
the stolid seamen to a loud guffaw, which was 
instantly suppressed. 

The sergeant -was hack agaiu pretty soon, his 
red face turned to- purple with wrath. ‘'We’.'ve 
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and struck out boldly in the direction I had 
determinsd upon. After a few vigorous strokes, 
the sense of active exercise, exultation in_ physical 
power and use of skill, overcame my misgivings. 
But they came on again -when I looked around 
dll that ' ittiirky waste of .waters. Oould I he 
sure I was going in the right direction ? Might 
I not swim and .swim and never find that of which 
I.iyas' in search, lo.s6 myself and become exhausted 
—to sink beneath that silent sky, alone ? 

But on I went, struggling hard to keep my wits 
about me in spite of the horrors that would rush 
over my brain again and again. It was hpd 
physical work too, for the tide was coming in; 
there were breakers in the shallows, and in the 
channel the stream was fast and strong. It was 
impossible to see more than a few yards ahead, 
level as I was ■svitli the -water.' "With the tide 
running BO hard against me, it was difficult to judge 
how far out I had succeeded in getting. Once I 
all but gave up. I got out of the channel among 
the breakers, and the buffeting and heating be- 
wildered me, so that I fell into a sort of panic. 
I threw myself oh my hack, and in the very act — 
thanks to my practised eyesight, that could more 
or less see. in the dark-^I caught sight of the bnoj’. 
There it was, bobbing up and down, looking to me 
like a thing of, life. I swam to it and kept close 
by. It was like a friend in all this desolation of 
heaving seas. But now came the worst watch 
of the -whole. The lugger must inevitably pass 
within hail of me I but what if my strength gave 
out before she came? For my strength was 
ebbing fast. I had been withoitt food since noon, 
I had walked many miles, swimming i.s an exacting 
exercise, and I had still to exert myself resolutely 
with the tide running fast;, to maintain my present 
position.. . My limbs moved mechanically, my 
head was dull and heavy, and there was a sort of 
tingling in my ears. I knew I was going 
fash 

A little :gleam of parting water.?, a blade mass 
looming blacker than the darkness, and I sum- 
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INFERIOR SOCIETY. 

We suppose there are few persons who do not 
believe in ‘the deteriorating influence of inferior 
.society.’ Even the thoughtless, if made for a 
, moment to think, and the vain, who love to be 
associated with flatterers, would, if urged to con- 
fession, admit : the evil they often so heedlessly 
encounter. But what M inferior society? That 
is ■ the q^ueation , which has to be considered, 
detached from air its surroundings, and Anally 
answered, before we can arrive at definite con- 
clusions to help us forward. 

Certain democratic writers of fiction are rather 
fond of choosing for their heroes and heroines 
low-born persons, often the mere waifs ' of society, 
endowing them with almost superhuman virtues, 
and a strength of purpose and of innate rectitude 
which enables them to triumxsh over all evil 
temptationsj' and win for themselves an exalted 
and hbnburable position. Far be it from us to 
say that there have not been such careers as these 
novelists indicate, bright examples of what can 
be done Under difficulties ; but if they were the 
ordinary rule of bircumstances, there would be 
little: need’ of schools ’ and reformatories, and of 
the elaborate machinery which governments and 
individuals , put in force to educate and civilise 
and elevate a nation.: , - . 

Perhaps only those who have been brought 
iuto Contact with that most forlorn of all created 
things, ‘a neglected . child,’ : can estimate how 
much we all owe to early training, to the fostering 
of . good , instincts, and the crushing out of evil 
ones, and can comprehend the terrible disadvan- 
tage at which the very ignorant are placed. But 
the ignorant man or woman who has sense enough 
to be aware of his’ or ; her ignorance, and who 
eagerly takes advantage of every opportunity - of 
enlightenment, ought not to be classed with those 
. who exert a deteriorating influence when- hronght. 
into contact with their superiors. On the con-, 
: trary, such individuals often stimulate for good' 
those to whom they look up for guidance. There 
could he no learning or moral -progress in-.thB 


world, if there were not a certain association of 
teacher and pupil, of the wise and the foolish,: , 
the good and the had. 

Now, as in most lives avast amount of : know- . 
ledge is almost unconsciously acquired, and sur- 
rounding influences go far to mould character, 
the mingling of different orders of mind to which 
we have alluded is a great boon to tbe inferior 
ones— it is their chance of moral and , mental 
improvement. But there is a danger to the so- 
called superiors, if their superiority is more 
apparent than real. Every one has heard -the 
story of the parrot whieh, having learned on 
board ship a number of oaths and vulgar phrases, . 
terribly shocked the lady to whom it had been 
consigned as a present. But the bird was a beau- 
tiful creature; and the owner desiring that it 
should be trained to speak with propriety,, sent 
it to keep company with a more carefully edu- 
cated' pirrot belonging to a friend, in the hope 
that the -stranger would forget its oaths and sailors’ 
jargon, and acquire a different vocabulary. Alas 
for the result ! The new arrival qrtickly con- 
taminated the other bird, which learned the objeo- 
tionable phrases that were so miioh deplored, 
without imirarting its own pretty little speeches- 
and snatches of song to the culprit. 

■ Perhaps if the indecorous bird had been intros - 
duced to two or three properly conducted parrots, :’ 
instead of to only one, the good: influence:, would , 
have been strong enough to prevail; -and the | 
offender might have become -a reformed :oharaoter, -i 
instead of tbe corrupte of' another. This old 
story of the two parrots i. has ; always , seemed .to | 
UB to point a morrf, and show how necessary it 
is that in organising our- Society, the good,:::when - 
necessarily’ brought ’’into contact -with - the evil,- - 
should, in numbers or in strength, prevail over 
the bad. , 

Few fomilita are so fortunate as never to 
have'expeiieticed the evil of a vicious influence 
operating on some of its members. It may have 
been speedily apparent, and speedily vanquished 
accordhigly ; ’’ - or it . may have been -subtle and 
^eoiouB, and have done great mischief before 
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it was 6Ten suspected. In either case, the; sort, and perhaps even more closely allied, and we feel 
of ‘inferior society’ at which we are glancing is that we cannot he too particular as to the inti- 
qiiite^ as likely to hawe been on what is called a macies we may : form.’ They were wise words; 
social equality as- not. Low-toned people, , who.: for the hasty, ill-considered, unfortunate inti- 
corrupt morals by their had example and evil macies of youth are often found to he a clog 
communications, belong to all stations of life. alf through life. 

Bow often does it happen that a plausible ; Young people whose characters as yet are 
acquamtanoB establishes a footing of intimacy hut partially developed, are very apt to strike 
with some young person, and- without planning up sudden friendships on the basis of some 
any special . injury, achieves it nevertheless, temporary and superficial sympathy which has 
There are so many by-paths: of alluring aspect no real deptln Ardent profe,ssions of attachment 
in life, but which lead to misery, that we all, are made— -perfeptly sincere for the time being 
and the young especially, are in eon-stant need — hut often circumstances arise which develop 
of the controUing sense of duty to keep us in character. and change the position of affairs, .One 
the high-road.' Woe; he to those who have a mind greatly expands, while the other either 
.tempter: at hand to lure them astray, and to teach stagnates or deteriorates ; one moral nature, 
them to confound pleasure with happiness, if such strengthened , by some fiery trial, rises purified; 
tempter wears the .mask of friendship, and’: has while the other siiconinhs to : some grovelling 
won their regard !; Those who understand children temptation. It is impossible the - tie between 
best, :are always alive to the importance attached the two can remain unstrained, for sooner or 
to. the. choice of youthful playmates and. associates, later it must be broken. In such cases as these; 
even. from , the earUeat age. Por the exercise of tlie lower nature too often reviles the higher for 
: the . imitative faculty, seems instinctive with most: its ‘changeableness’ and ‘caprice,’ though probably 
children, and biographies of eminent people, eape- the change of feeling has been redsted. as. long 
ciahy autobiographies, constantly reveal the. last- as possible, and only acknowledged at last to the. 
ing. influences set in motion iu quite, iiifantile coneoienca with great pain. Well is it if there 
.years, . ' ■ . :has been no obligation conferred by the inferior 

- But.' the imitative faculty is not extinct when nature on the superior, to be considered a: life- 
childhood is post, and there is an order of shy long debt incapable of hamg cancelled. . 
people who are particularly exposed to tlie But there is one sort of ‘inferior society 'which 
temptations of inferior society. What we call is perhaps even more ‘deteriorating’ in its influ- 
shyness is often .very closely, allied to pride, enoe than the companionship of low-toned people. 
There are people who take little or no pleasure If it ho true that Books, are ‘ the best of aB good 
in any society in wliich they do nob themsBves company,’ the adage can only apply to good, books; 
shine. They forget the high esteem in . which for. it is. no whit less true that bad books axa 
a patient and intelligent listener is held by the worst of all companions. Many hooks ora 
:go.Qd . talkers, and. feel hurt at seeming of no very , subtle in their evil influence, so subtle, that 
Amsequenoe. .Such shy people ai'e very apt to the mischief they do is. long unsuspected,:. And 
fidl: away from the social circles in ‘which they yet we . think there is a test by which we may 
nqght , find mental improvement and enlighten- Icnow the 'wholesome from the evil in literaturei 
meat, .and -gravitate to a lower scale, where they Does the render feel stronger . and wiser — more 
feel themselves: . of importance. ■ The worst of the ready for work and endurance, with a higher ideal 
matter; is : that, such persons are almost : always of duty and character,, and of the possibilities; of 
self-deceiy6rs;.;andi think their shyness Comes from human life, when he laj'S do-wn.the hook -wdneh has 
humility: instead, of pride. . Another, sort of shy- engaged him? If so, he may he sure that he has 
ness, springing from another sort of pride, induces' enjoyed ‘ the best of aB good, company,’ and will; 
people to shun : general ^society altogether ; ; ;and ‘moreover, have acquired a distaste for that , which 
, then they need, be; on their ; guard again8t , :,sbine is poorer. 

baneful individual influence of an .inferior ,tdrt. The subtle bad bpok, however, .leaves a very 
This is :espeoially the case, with, shy; young. meiq' different impression. ; The reader . probably rises 
.■who make what are called low marriages, or; what ; from, it discontented : and . qtiernlQUS, inclined, to 
is.: really , morally worse, trifle; with the affections: excuse his own . faults, as so . much more venial 
of girls in an inferior station. :Perhapa at .first than , those , of the people in whom he has just 
. they- mean., nothing worse than the: gratification been interested j with his, ideal of duty and human 
of their own vanity; but some of the saddest character- lowered instead ‘ of raised, and with,: a 
of sad .stories have had this sort of begin- general sense of disorder in Ins mind, that proves 
ning, ‘ the Unwholesome food it has been receiving,, * TliC 

...We once heard a very shrewd sensible woman, present writer has assisted at the burning mors 
mother of a large- family, speak to the follow- than one thoroughly bad book, and is- reafly i<? 
ing -effect ( ‘My husband and I are very choice in ap])Iy the match again whenever it is ex|i3dient 
gqnsilieiing the acquaintances we now make, for to do so. We never know into what kqnda a 
saife. Our friends’; children will, had hook may some day faU, oi' what miaoMef 
in the fiaUiral of events, be their ;tends, it may occasion ; but when we set the pages 
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yielding to tlie flairieSj at least we feel that witli 
TSgard to that, one copy its power is oyer. Bad 
books .always deserye condign pnnisbment, and 
there is Va eonaOlation in knowing that sooner 
or later: they will find it. Truth .alone preyails 
in the lOng-rnn, Truth, that moral truth which 
through all the: ages finds a response in the higher 
attributes of the: hiim^n heart, can alone float 
■a hook clown the stream of time, and render 
it a delight to succeeding generations. , 
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away. "We know liow false, the popular talk was,; 
but he did not. It found ready credence with 
him, and there was no baseness, however unex- 
ainplod, of which he was not ready to belieye 
that Yal Strange bad been or would be guilty. 

: But he, like the rest of us, was led by a way 
he.knewnot.; 

.As the hoped-for yet dreaded time gtew hearer 
in the house at Brierham,! Yal aiid Cpnatahoe 
grew nearer to each other in confidence and affec- 
tion. They looked forward, though With cer- 
tain tremblings and forebodings, to a happy 
and united life. The child would lay a hand on 
each, and would hold them together to all times. 
But Yal' knew nothing of the county talk, and 
his moody troubled face bore. no diaguise that the 
dull wits of visitors and servants could he expected 
to look through. 

The weather for many days past had been close 
and sultry, and had brought with it a feeling of 
depression, which affected both husband and wife. 
And. now the time fraught With so much of desire 
and dread came on, and Yal waited for news in 
the room in which Hiram Searsh first met him. 
For a time the messengers who found him waiting 
there, brought reassuring news enough ; bxit in 
awhile he Was left altogether alonti, staring oiit 
at the sultry noonday sky and the shadoWless 
noonday fields. He waited a long time, and then 
rang the. bell and asked for news. The messenger 
returned with an ominous face and an equivocal 
message ; and after another anxious terrible pause 
of an hour, which seemed a year in its prolonged 
suspense, he was confronted by the doctor, 
' Well 1 ’ he said. That was all. It was recorded 
against him afterwards, though the stern, almost 
savage brevity of tbe question meant Love on 
the rack, 

‘ I may congratulate you on ono'. side, Mr 
Strange,’ returned the doctor; ‘though on the 
other I am hfraid there is scarcely room for hope.’ 
Yal looked at him stonily and said uothing. It 
was all set dmvn against him with the rest, though 
bis’ very heartstrings ached. ‘ Mrs Strange lias 
implored me to allow her to see you. l am sure 
I need not ask you to be self-possessed, though I 
fear it can make little difference.’ • 

: There was a dryness in liis throat and a fire 
in his eyes, as Yal followed the doctor through 
the: long corridor and up: the stairs. A moment 
later, Constance reached feeble, arms towards 
.■.him. 

‘ You have always .loved me,’ she whispered, 
fin spite of the shadow tliat feE between us.’ 

' ‘Always,! he answered huskily. H shall love 
you till I die.! : He buried his piteous Face in 
the, pillow beside her, and those: were the last 
words she heard : in this world. The lax arm 
that .lay. across, his neck told him the truth; but 
he : did not move .until some one : entered and 
touched: him on the shoulden Then he arose 
and lopked: at the face before him for a minute, 
and walked away without a tear or a kiss oi; 
a : miirmur. : It told against him in the common 
foolish tale; but in his soul lay tbe unutterable 
burden of coming hopeless years, and .what* 
over broken gleam of light tlie world had held 
fox him seemed at that moment to go out^for 
ever. 

The doctor left the Eoupe of mOnrulng, and 
was called to another case. . He 'earried the news 


‘ Is she here ? ’ Mary’s tmlooked-for presence had 
, dictated this inquiry. 

■ ! She is,’ Hiram had responded. ‘.She's goin’ 
to England, and her husband’s \yith ber,’- — Gerard 
started, and paled ever so little; but Hiram 
watched him with glittering eyes which, missed 
nothing.— ‘They’re going home for a special 
purpose, T reckon if it turns out a son, that , when 
he’s grow up, he’d like to feel he’d been horn in 
the ancestral halls. Anyhow,’ added Hiram, - I 
guess , 1 should, if I was going to be born over 
again as a British aristocrat.’ 

Not even Hiram had rigbtly estimated the 
purposes which moved Gerard to the reclde,sa 
and horrible revenge be had once attempted. 
He was not- avenging bis own wrongs, but the 
wrongs done, to Constance by her husband’s 
desertion of her. He did not Understand, be 
did not even dream, that the thought of his o'vvn 
sufferings, and their disloyalty to him, had cast 
the shadow' which lay Eke an impassable harrier 
'between man and wife. To his mind, Yal had 
been doubly a traitor — ^fidse to him, and false to 
tlfe: woman be bad stolen from him. It was. the 
belief in the second falsity which had stu-red him 
to ; the . contemplation, of that crime which it . was 
.Hiram’s happy fortune to frustrate. It waS not 
Ekely, thatVm’s return to his old home after so 
remarkable a disappearance from it, .should go 
.untalked of. The general verdict had been 
unfavourable ’ to him at' his' going, and it was 
unfavourable still. Had Miss Lucretia’s tongue 
been less active, it might have been otherwise; 
for a wealthy, good-looking, good-tempered young 
fellow, who has the loveEest woman in a county 
for his wife, is likely to be popular, aud to find 
more serious crimes, than a runaway marriage 
forgiven him. Even the parting at Naples, and 
Vars extended cruises in the Levant, would have 
been , condoned and forgotten ; but it was mm’- 
mured everywhere that Mrs Strange’s aunt knew 
the . naughty secret of them parting — that Yal 
: was.'guillyi, and that she was implacable. .: After 
the,' lapse of a year from the date .of his tragedy,. 
fpoEsh’ .people: felt justified in hinting, at these 
tilings , even in Gerard’s presence, and the rumours 
i xeaehedhim innhundred ways. . , 

' A slow,; bitter; .awful fire of; wrath burned 
in .the .xVoung: man’s heart.. By nature and- 
' descent, loyal . and , honest, but by nature and 
. desoent disposed to nurse revenge, Ids native virtue, 
and his native .vice . of .blood alike spurred him 
to hate his , enemy. : : He said of himself and it 
was, true, that , he would have roasted at a slow 
.fire, rather than have deceived , a friend .■as:.,Yal 
. had . deceived him. ■ His own; purity pf honbur. 
anade Ynl’s dishonour all the vilen. ;;;. Yet even 
then, had Yal continued true to Constance,, 'and. 
had she seemed happy with him, there. Was: 
. .enough .of heathen, valour in the man to have 
hidden, hatred and heartburning: for a Efetiihe., 
But now, to his distorted gaze,. Eevenge stood, 
consecrated by Hate and Scorn. He could leave 
darling to ihe vengeance, or even the mercy, 
of heaven, without an iaiward struggle.. But 
GarEng bad not sought to rob him of his love ; 
and GanUng had missed his own prize, aud had 

■ old on a suddra, and was near death’s door,' 
ad but a tottering reason left him ; whereas 
preme ci minal had succeeded Ex his crime, 
and having bli'lcn Ids .treasure, ’had thrown it 
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witli : ; , and before it was two hours old, 

Gerard Lumhy heard it.. He had shown grirf 
oiice, and was ,on his guard now, and liis Spartan 
heart; carried him, away alone to the rocky slope 
of: Welbeok Head. To die loveless— the woman 
he had loved. If the man had, loved her and 
been faithful to her, he could have borne to see 
her happy. As ; he thought this, and grief and 
hatred inextinguishable , tore his heart, he sat 
upon a gray boulcler,: so still that he might have, 
seemed a statue, in spite of the storm within. 
And behind him a pall as black as Death climbed 
up, the western heaven, and blotted out the sun, 
and touched the zenith, and spread out and 
down until it draped the sky from west to east 
and from north to south. There was no sign of 
wind ; hut the vast sheet of cloud crept onward 
as if by its own volition, throwing forward 
great ragged feelers of the colour of red-hot 
copper. By-and-by this hue, as of heated metal, 
spread over all the doleful rmder-sky, and the 
face of the heavens was livid, as though -some 
gigantic fury were held hack there by the strong 
spirit of a god. Then, without further warning, 
before one drop of rain had fallen, or one sigh 
of wind had spoken to the ear, a flash of lightning 
fell, and close upon it came a roar so near, so 
sudden and SO: terrible, that he leaped to his feet, 
and: whilst it lasted felt his own passions stricken 
deaf, and dumb and Hind. The rain lashed him 
like a tvhip, and , the ivind released, swept out 
of the W’estern darkness with gusts against which 
he felt it difficult to stand. The lightning and 
the thunder seemed one, they came so close 
together; and the echoes of the first tremendous 
peal were still buffeting windily from rook to 
rock, when, another came upon them, and smote 
their mockeries dead with overwhelming sound ; 
and again the ferocious echoing laughter of the 
hills Broke out, and again tbe thunder slew it, 
and again it rose, till the clamour seemed scarcely 
lesk of earth than heaven. And amidst all this, 
his patsions rose from stupor, and leaped to 
madness, and for once in a life the forces of 
nature seemed: strained to find voice for a 
human soul. 

As he stood .thus, .resigned in unmeasured 
:in ward tempest to the storm, he saw on a sudden ^ 
that he was not alone upon the headland ; and 
in tire next : flash, that ; split the gloom and held 
the landscape ’fl^ttiyering: : whilst he might have 
counted three, fie knew the figure of the man 
he hated. v Val Strange livas there, scarce fifty 
yards awayj flying , upwards along the broken path. 
Not knowii^ ' why . he followed, Gerard sprang 
after him. It was as yet no more than, evening ■ 
but .the storm had cast, a shadow which anticipated 
night,,:and the lightning was needed to allow the 
way. In the deep gloom which followed eveiy 
flash, he lost the flying figure; but with each 
succeeding .flash it seemed cast out of night again, 
no nearer , and, no further .than before. ■ Strain 
as he would,- he .could,, not decrease the distance 
which separated them by a single yard. He 
never paused in the intensity in which every 
fibre of aonl and body was set upon tbe chase, 
to think of a reason . for : .his enemy’s presence 
there. There was no thought within him apart 
;ir om those the tempest spoke ; for . Mm of madness 
and revenge. When he fell, as he did often, he 
felt no shock or pain. The storm gave the sole 


connsd he heeded, and ;seemed to lift him on 
its -wing, and yet with eq^ual power to guide the 
other’s iootstep.s. 

Tempest-borne, pursuer and pursued .fled up- 
ward. They were far past the Hollow, which 
lay below them on the right of their course, 
-ondHrom. /.the first till now they had . taken a 
precipitate, road, a mere sheep-track, .shunned 
.by the feet of men. The subtle fluid showed; 
the broad, hare shoulder of the headland, and 
they were within three hundred yards ; of the 
sheer edge. Here for a_second the hunted figure 
paused, and Gerard seeing this, paused also. In 
that second, he knew his purpose, for the first 
time, and consciously .surveyed it. Though they: 
fell together, he would oast this -villain over the 
precipice. He kept Ms eyes on the spot where 
he had last seen, Ms quarry, until the lightning 
cost Mm out of the dawi again, and then he saw 
that he was moving slowly onward. Gerard 
followed slowly, and they kept their distance 
stilk And now the storm began to decrease - in 
violence, and as he reached the suminit of , the 
Head; the pursuer saw that all along the western 
sea-line there was a yellow gleam of: .light, aiid 
that the clouds had broken there in scattered -ra^ 
of purple, which trailed over a sky of tarnished 
gold. He saw,, too, that this . rift of gold was 
growing larger, and that in a little while the 
storm would cease almost as suddenly as it had 
fallen. Here, on the bare, scalp of the headland, 
there was a gruesome twilight. ; cast . from the 
breach in the western clouds, and the lightning 
showed paler in it than it had done below, againrt 
the darkness of the higher skies. ' 

He saw, these things as one who did , not see 
them, and all his , thou^t was of the mau aliead 
and how to stalk Mm. To go on at a rush might 
be fatal to Ms purpose ; for he knew, from many, 
a trial in boyhood and youth, that Val Strange -^vas 
fleeter of foot than he, and could, out-distance and 
outlast Mm. So, with a cold deadliness of inteh-t, 
as absorbing as the heat and passion of pursuit 
had ..been, he chose Ms ground, and crept from 
boulder to boulder, nearer and nearer. . The rain 
had ceased: to fall, and only now and again the 
lightning hung out its' .shuddering flame/ The, 
thunder rumbled miles and miles hehmd.: The 
slower pace, the caution of the trail, and the 
.:cessation of the tempest, seemed to, - fit Ms :mood 
anew, as. completely as the rvild chase .and the. 
tumult -within had kept the tumij^Jilpiptbinit/ia 
unison. He was within half a: scorO.iof ypds 
now from Ms quarry, and he. crawlsd.iav; little 
forward and coiled himself for :a:.^ring,,.when;a 
wild voice broke on the late-born Btfllness. 

‘Good-bye all!’ it cried. tGoodTbye to the 
world I did the de-vil’s work in. .Good-bye to 
the trusting friend : I .. stabbed- to ..the . heart, : God , 
bless him. 0 Gerard, Gerard 1 And oh, my love, 
my love!’ and the wld voice quavered down 
into sobs and tnurmitred on brokenly. ‘And 
the little baby four hours old^ Good-bye, You 
won’t knmy Sow your ifatber died. They won’t 
thhik fjie cold-hearted viUaiu who played Ms 
frigttd 'SO' false, had the heart to die like this ; or 
the heart t6 break as mine is broken. Constance ! 
maybe: God .wiU be good, and let me see you 
happyj- 'as you, never :oo,uld. have been in this 
world.’: . The voice - pealed, out again madly,. ‘Good- 
■hye—good-hy&— good-bye, all ! ^ and a ; staggering.. 
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step scattered the loose pebbles. Not six yards 
ifrom itlie edge of tbe precipice lay a murderoiia 
figtire coiled for a spring, and ’(vlien the next 
staggering step came on^ the spring was, . made. 
The suicide was caught in. a grip of steel, and a 
voice cried out : ‘ Not that way, , Yal ! Not that 
way!’ And they were weeping wildly in each 
other's arms. 


GAELIC P R 0 Y E E B S. 

me the proverbs of a people, and: I will 
tell you what manner , of people they he.’ These 
little pointed sayinga, in which a single flash of 
wit strikes fire from the gathered experience of 
past generations,, give ns a wonderful insight into 
,the interior life of a nation. Eeveraing Burns’s 
lines, we seem to he endowed with the gift of 
■seeing onr neighbours as they appear to them- 
ftselves. ' ^ In proverbs and familiar sayings, we 
'have piotnres of household manners ana customs 
'drawn by 'the people themselves, in perfect simpJi- 
■eity "and ' Unconsciousness ; we catch glimpses of 
''the fkrin,' the chase | or, in more cynical mood, 
"isome 'little failing or weakness is revealed to 
sns: .with '.quiet: 'humour. And aU this tells ns 
anore than whole volumes of travel, .about; the 
'!'tha.ught8''and feelings which lead to action, and 
'the habits which are wont to he. formed. Under 
sthesB' influences. 

The collection of Gaelic Proverbs edited hy 
■'Sheriff Nicolson, and published hy Maclachlan 
and' Stewart, of Edinbiu’gh, is of , singular interest, 
'inasmuch as it opens up au almost unknown 
field of research, 'and preserves the memory 
■of a slate of things now past, or rapidly 
.passing away. .Where written records : are 
few, as is»the case among the Highlanders, pro-; 
verbial lore 'Beein,8 to; gain an added , ; value. 
The book is baaed upon a collection published 
an 'I7-86,: which has hitherto been tlio only 
Work . of the kind in existence, It was made 
.by the Eov. Donald Macintosh, who describes 
ihimself in his will as 'a priest of the old Scots 
r'iEpise.opal Ghuroh, and last of the non-jurant 
^,f<der«ka£ , Scotland.’ The book before ms is 
•carefully, 'edited, with notes and illustrations 
'drawn: fecun.'f varied sources ; -and the writer has 
ia:::war»i:!appreeiatiou of the. fine points in the 
Celtic character. fThe sayings are collated -with 
. .those': of. other "amtions,:; wMeh. . adds- 'much; to the 
interest of the subject. We find, as we might 
'expect}.: a, strong, family resemhlauca betweeU' the 
'pro verbs, of all the. Celtic nations. , Most.' ofi the 
..snore eharacteristie , sayings are to be found-in: an 
' Irish dress ; and there are also . paralleIs:''froin:'the 
; Welsh, : Maux}. and Breton languages. The Irish., 
man’s wit is on Ins tongue, but the Gad. is Wise 
4:1160 the time,’ is a true distinction ; and. it is 
.supplamented by the iManx : ‘The Manxman is 
never wise till the day after the fain’ But what 
» vepr curious is, that we meet with many old 
'ifainttiar friends, apparently quite at home in their 
?uew surroundings. For instance, the saying, 
i|Everjr man knows best where his shoe hurte 
fe said to be as old as Plutarch ; and every 
‘ '''Euippean : natiott“..even the; .Galt with his 
of hide, and light step, on the heather— has 
same form in speaking of a secret 
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origin . of such sayings , as have equivalents in 
Lowland Scotch, to the days before the reign of 
Malcolm Oanmore, when some one or other form 
of ' Gaelic was. probably the language of the whole 
of Scotland,: with: the exception of the Lothians. 
But then the Lowland Scotch is m direct repre- 
sehtative of the old Angles, who held the Lothians 
during , the. period referred to, and has .h perfBOt 
right to the: paternity: of its own proverbs. Then, 
again, there are those sayings .whioh have parallels 
in the proverbs of continental nations. Doubtless, 
OB Mr Nicolsou suggests, : Scotland had: no Want 
of commuhioation with the continent of Europe, 
and the old French alliance ' has ' left : distinct 
marks in this country. .Many priests also Were 
foreigners; and some of the young, chieftains 
may have gone: to the universities of Holland or 
Italy for their education. Still, this explanation 
seems inadequate in many oases ; and looking to 
the large amount of proverbial wisdom whioh ' is 
common to aU the nations of Latin or 'TeUtonio 
origin, one is inclined to wonder if perhaps ,. the 
original sayings were popular 'before the great 
migrations of our raoe, just: .as We . find a:, common 
inharitahoe of fairy tales Whose birthplace may 
be traced to the far East. To take tWp op three 
instances, pretty mitoh at random : ‘ WelL.klibws, 
the mouse that the cat’s not in the hoUsef ua 
found, in eight other languages ; ‘The blind : , of 
an, eye is king among the blind,! .has seven 
equivalents; ‘Moss g’ows not on an ofWumed: 
stone,’ is found in Greek and Latin and::. piine 
other European languages. Under these oireum- 
stances, it is diflicult to decide to what source-.we 
should look for the original root ; but if: :any one 
could tell us how mauy of these widespread 
proverbs are to be found, in Sanscrit, or in the, 
modern languages of India, we might have some 
grounds for forming a. theory how they arose. : . . . 

Again, the experiences of our several lives, 
though they. may . differ widely in their surround- 
ings, are curiously alike in essentials ; and it 
may well be that one reason for the similarity of 
proverbs is, that all mankind have to learn the 
same lessons, calling the same : qualities into play, 
and that they find the results of their summing- 
up not so very different after aU. .Such is the ' 
following: ‘There, -will come in a day what worit 
in an age.’ This is "Common ;; to ' modern 'Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and English. . It is .mi 
entirely abstract . proposition ;: there is; no: pietur- 
esqneness . of allusion to catch the fancy ; it is 
evidently drawn in .each :'Case: from the deepwells 
of experience. : . In other oases, we meet with some 
central tenth which : seems : to" express .'the uni- 
versal conviction , of mankind, but which becomes 
.clothed in strong local colouring, vai'ying accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of the people who 
give it expression. .The proverb about counting 
one’s cliickens is teonsformed, among a race to 
whom the hillside was more familiar than the 
poultry-yard, into the caution, ‘Don’t slrin the 
deer till you get it.’ The Lowlanders want to the 
Highlands for a ; comparison, ‘ It % ' ill 
breeks off the wild Highlaindman;’ whioh 

f eaceable enough in the Gaelic, ‘It’s ill 
oras from the hornless cow.’ 

In these proverbs, we are introduced to a people 
very much the reverse of the popular idea of the 
fierce and haughty Highlander of days of yore. 
There is much of the nqHohess generosity 
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‘ What, the Mull-man : sees, he covets ; what the 
Mull-man covets, the Coll-man steals ; and what 
the . CoU-man steals, the Tiree-man hides.’ 

W^'e natnralljr expect to find a strong flavour 
of the sea derived from the Hebrides and the 
adjacent shores of the mainland, ; and to 
proverbs which come to us from this source 
'ore anmng . tile most racy and original of, all. 
‘No wind ever: blew that did not fill some sail,’ 
is an improved form of the familiar, ‘It ’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.’ Maldng needless 
difficulties is happily described as ‘Mahing a, 
great ocean of a narrow strait.’ For a man 
who piques MmseH on being always wiser than 
Ms neighbours, it is said: ‘He knows where the 
whales breed.’ For one who seems fated , never 
to he in luck: ‘When the herring is in the 
north, Red Malcolm is in the south.’ Here is 
a brave and cheery utterance, peculiarly sugges- 
tive of the narrow seas, where the tide is a power 
not to be lightly set at nought ; ‘None ever got 
tide with him that did not get it against him.’ 
Nor is the wind forgotten ; ‘ I shall go to-morrow, 
said the king. .Yon shall wait for me, said, the 
wind.’ What a world of suggestive tenderness and 
pathos lies in the following : ‘There is hope of the 
man at sea, hut none of the man in the church- 
yard ! ’ To these may - he added to following 
graphic little story. The small Hebridean islands 
of Ulva and Gometra are divided by a narrow 
channel, which is. passable at low water. On one 
occasion, when the minister who had gone over 
to Gometra to preach — ^intending afterwards to 
retiun to Mull — was in the midst of his sermon, 
he was summarily interrupted by the beadle with 
the warning : ‘ Get on. Master John-^the channel 
is filling!’ ; 

We turn with interest to inquire what weather 
folk-lore may be gathered from this new source, 
and we find that the testimony of the Gael does 
not differ greatly from that of the other dwellers 
in our island. This is very generally found to 
be true : ‘Winter comes not tiU after New Year, 
nor spring till after St Patrick’s Day ! (March 17). 
The. following shows the usual distrust of a too 
early : spring, and is very gracefully expressed:,: 
‘For every song the mavis sings in February, 
she ’ll lament ere spring he over.’ Another saying 
worth quoting is; ‘A month from the flrstrear 
to the full ear, and a month from the ifuU , ear 
to the withered [ripened] ear.’ The . following 
excellent advice to husbandmen shows :a_ remark-, 
able insight into the true principles of agrienlturej: 
‘To feed the land before it get hnngryji.M^gfve 
it rest before it grow weary, do ;, weed, it .well 
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Tlis ia also evidenced by the frequent ocotirience glorious conquering, settled in the Californian 
of such names as Hector, iEneas, and. Alexander, peninsula; \yhere are indeed to this day the 
We, have - never seen any satisfactory , explanation original estates in the possession of lineal de- 
ofthia. _ ^ ^ _ seendants. Yes 1 a Spanish American can forgive. 

As specimens of the quiet yet keen humour though it be against the grain ; but he can never 
m whio^ those proverhs abound, take the follow- ^ this matter we can neither forgive 

mg : .^Tlie cock was very bountiM. witli the ^ , x ^ v -u ^ n 

horse’s corn;’ ’’Tia the less for tliat, the; less; forget the, rasoally^^a 
for that, as the wren said when he sipped a a black shadow over pnr peaceful household. , 
billfiil- out of the sea.’ But even as lie Smiles, ‘In the autumn there came to the hacienda 
the Gael knows that inevitable Fate lies in wait a handsome young English naval offieer---on' sick- 
for liim;,and the consciousness of this is. seldom leave^ so he said— -to whom with ready hospitality 
long absent from him. ‘One must go where hie offered the shelter of our roof, 
grave awaits him,’ for ‘ No man can avoid the < prolicsoine, mirthfiil, and an accomplished 
spot wliCTe birth or death IB his lot. .tod, For JJ^.^sj(,ian, he speedily gained entrance to our 

rSlS ‘1 tSwflVhis^ afsim^e heart, and was treated 

kingdom;’ and,' ‘A bad man makes his own as one of ourselves. We did not know then how 
destiny;’ for ‘Short-lived is aU rule hut the happy we were.; we know now by the contrast, 
rule of Qod;’ And to sum up all, let us quote He was soon conspicuous in the vintage, festivals, 
this beautifultand profound saying; ‘Not less treading the luscious, purple gtapes in the great 
in God’s sight da the end of the day than the tubs, side by side with tlie girls of the valley 
beginning.’ ' ' ' (a privilege they denied my brother- Jos^ and 

The. time will come— and under the influ- myself), and always the leader in the gay dances 
:ence .:of xtniversal travel and School Boards it that succeeded. Yet we did not grow jealous — 
is -approaching rapidly— when Gaelic will cease we are only jealous of those we mistrust. We 
to he- a isjoken language, and wEl .shore the boys of the peacefully happy, Sonorada valley 
fate ofdts sisters, the hlanx and Cornish. Yet still basked in the sweet smiles of the senorites, 
-it will ' always have an interest for antiquaries though we know that; their sweetest smiles and 
and philologists ; and such collections of its their sweetest words were reserved for the stranger, 
proverbial folk-lore as this before us help to —our friend. 

save for the coming generations what would ‘ None of our companions had gained the love of 
other-wise ho probably for ever lost. Inez. They dared not speak : to her of that. 


THE STOEY OF INEZ. 

‘Easy stages each day up the coast-line of, Cali- 
fornia. , Slowly over the steep hills which lay in 
rank like breakers rolling on the shore; down, 
the other side at a helter-skelter gaUop; break- 
fasting in lonely fishermen’s huts, with the sweet 
aurfj-musid coming to us with the sun through, 
'the ippen door and windows, and dining at rude 
-Wayside stations and homelike farmhouses. This 
fras ourv daEy programme ; a very pleasant one 
to carry onfe . ; : 

: ‘ Yet the .balmy breezes, - bringing sometimes 
.spicy perfumes from, the pine-clad slopes of the 
.coast-range mountains, and again blowing dreamily, 
from the .south-west, failed to caE to the cheeks of 
our sister the bloom that had been there; We 
;ddolised our sister, and. we do yet, and always 
shall j and we shall always do everything— -in or, 
out of Qur paths— which will aid in the restora- 
iaon of her health and happiness. 

‘The cause, you ask ? 

‘We say little of that among ourselves, and we 
-say less .outside-;. but we clench our fists and tap 
''qnP revolver-handles meaningly when there seems 
«,';,resemhlance : in . the faces of those we , meet 
.^aoasionaUy, to a -villain who . in designedly blasting 

■ leart’s hope of our . sister, has made iis his- 
ag,!; enemies. Our : ancestors gave us, among 
traits — some good, some bad— a vindictive- 
^|iQf, spirit that is as tenacious 'as life itself. 
They crbuld not help it; neither can we. They 
C 011 ovLi with C jitez, ondi.at the dose of their 
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Tvliea he sang blitlxely after leaving lier side one Jerlcily pacing the floor of the cleserted mess- 

room ; stooping at times to look through the 
‘ . port-hole^ eastward over the watery expanse ; 

Tittenng impatient words and exhibiting various 
; My sweet lady-love ! . outward signs of discomposure and anxiety— -tHs 

Might: wh: hot: ihduce^ to :stay with its, in. is the frame of mind possessing lieutenant Ayrtoiin 
the valley, if her happiness depended on it 1 We < 2 x 0,10106 his well-made form and rather 

owned plenty of fine land, and if he married Inez, ^tellectual . noimtenance : His brother- officera 
we WQiild give him all he needed : besides, her. finished dinner, have gone on deck, and 

ample :dowry. Wo had no, chance to aseertain this, il® fi®® driven out the cahin-hoy, who would 
for there came by a special messenger from Sau away me debris, so^ to get a cMnee |o 

.Francisco a summons to rejoin ,Tiis ship immedi- a hit of soMoqny. He has been: triumph- 

ately : and witli a quiet but seemingly sincere fare- successful m nie endeavours, and saye_ tbe 

well, he departed, promising to get an extension of appearance around the d.oor’e edge, at wery long 
leave and come b^i at onci. And then the light intervab, of the dish-wipng youngste^^ head, 
faded but of her eyes, and there was but a sad ho is not reminded, of the existence, by sight, 
smile when we spoke of Eoger. Months flew of if _ , 

quickly, and no tiinga came from him whom I should have sent my letter^to Anez by a 
we no4 characterised at a base, heartless villain- sP®o»f messenger, and not trusted to the di,latoi 7 
the thief of a precious affection. On going to and u^fe^ail, he says. , ' ox-n *j 

’Hrisoo, I found: Hs ship had sailed for the olina if % ^ '^ever reached her ! StiU, it 

station and I had to come hack to the ranohe wMi «»ost have. To-morrow we reach 'Frisco, and the 
the tale. She :eaid little-" Oh, Pedro !” and then very next sta-e wiU carry me to Sonorada. 
after a while ; “Can it be that lie was only trifling : ' Confound it ! Why 

with me?" Tiiere was no light left in her eyes did we not cruise near some port ^from whence, 
then, and there were no smiles. She seemed to ^ mformation of my where- 

sink under the weight of her trouble ; brain-fever that odious junk-chMing,. with 

set in, and, her frail spirit battled long for mere loot, no pme-nioney noth.mg,_ One thing 
Iffe. When convalescence came, after weeks of ^ determined to do ; , it is this ; Inez 1 ^ 
anxious watching and nursing, we came here laarry me, and 1 11 settle in the valley and, livq 
in pursuance of our physician's orders; and the contented life of a mnchero. I can buy a 

thisihen is our reason L apparently idling our be liappy-so happy.. 

Htnn awnir Tioi-ffl > rr j o After a whilo WO sliall tiuvel .about. There can 

' be good achieved there in many ways, and it is 

Told in, a mixture of Spanish and English, far better to spend my life doing it than making 
which I liberally translate, and in musically pas- miserable mathematioal calculations and stuping 
sionate tones, accompanied with the fiery gestioula- the laws of winds and tides.’ The sound of the 
tion peculiar to his race, Pedro’s tale impressed us bell beating the hour summons his wandering 
consiuerably, How fondly he would stroke his mind to obvious realities. ‘ Two bells, m calls 
heavy moustache at the memory of the bright- out^ a gruff, hearty voice, adding, ‘land in sight 1’ 
eyed valley senoritas, and what a cold, deadly and Lieutenant Ayrtoim slowly mounts the stair- 
ditter in his ey es at the mention of the lieutenant. . case . and surveys the dim blue outhue of the 
Though the departure of their ancestors from distant, shore. _ , 

sunny Spain dated back three or four centuries, HoW unconscious he is of the peculiar reception 
these boys gave iinhii.stakable evidence of the awaiting him; where he anticipates kisses .and 
Source of the hot Wood with which their veins the; warm handshaking of friend.s, he:Will fed: 
were fiHed.: ' , : the sadness of a broken heart and the threatening 

.‘Were I an insurance man,’ whispered my Com- mnzzles of revolvers in the grasp of angry men. 
panion, who had been critically scanning Pedro’s And now lie is walking the_ upper-deck of .the 
lithe, smewy limbs— ‘ were I an insurance man, 1 beautiful ship, and he is looking np at the stars, 
would .ask a premium, of at . least nine-tenths of thinking of the pleasant eventi ol the jinca’rii'Y*: 
the whole amount of insurance in assuring that .And he is revelling in the pure beauty .of:': the 
Hdtitonant’slife against casualties;’ and 1 nnhesi- stars ; and can we doubt that he-thinks them- the. 
tatingly aoquiesoed. counterpart of the light that has shotte,::iand.: W 

: ifotwithstanding .the marks of deep suffering shine in her eyes when, ulasWng .her^:: m 
on the sister’s face, there was unmistakahle evi- loving arms, he kisses her anew f . 
dence of nnsnUied beauty, and the trio speedily 

possessed. our confidence and sympathy; We, too, A schooner dashing-, sonthward : oyer boisterousj , 
were recuperating in the little seaport town. . - : , white-tmpped waves ; aU : her .available, <?anya8 safe 
, Several days after this revelation to up, through and still they: are constantly hoisting: :aail: .after 
Pedro, of the: origin of her sickness, we . were sail, plainly of improvised -.and . novel patt^s, . 
informed that he was . to Start for the eity— San nnm the : mastt .benct with , their burdens. .A ;bright 
Francisco— and judging from his grim manner sun overhead, a stiff breeze ; _stiE they are not 
the object of the trip, we finally discovered that content* . Why is it? Why is it also that the 
•the lientenant’s ship was expected to arrive within skipper is ‘ chuckling over several broad gold 
a day or two from her cruise. There was some- pieces '.he has had lately added to his not ever- 
thing ominous lu his mission, and we found, profuse sto.dky-earnestsnf more to ; follow? What 
almost unconsciously, ourselves fretting about it .can be the, object in racing so determinedly to the 
as Pedro went forth with a set determination indiv isonth,?; 

t ressed on Ms swarthy visage, notwithstanding 
is sister’s feeble remonstrances. , ■ j 1' - ; 
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Let xme explain. Only tliis morning,, to our 
-amazement, Joa^ toM us Inez had received a letter 
from her recreant lover, and we, as their only: 
friends in the village, were invited to he present 
:at the deliberations. The missive had been 
written in San Francisco, dated .1st October, 
bore the city and Sonorada post^m arks, and was 
accompanied hy a note from the valley postmaster, 
saying that it had been found in his office that 
day, buried in some rubbish underneath a counter. 
We did not read the other letter, but we knew 
from the changed countenances pf brother and 
sister, that the cloud had lifted, that there surely 
had been a revelation. All the blame that had 
been attached to the lieutenant was to be taken 
hack, and an entire exculpation given him. In 
her face might be read the presence of anxious 
‘hope — a hope misty with dreadful apprehensions. 
Had not her brother Pedro gone to punish the 
Seeming destroyer of her happiness? And might 
nQt the:revenge‘be:aooomplished before the present 
itruth was oommuaioated ? We decided speedily 
the. course to pursue, chartered a swift-sailing 
aohooner, wnd with a favouring breeze were being 
■jjapidly carried on our errand. 

^ ' W of the long day we descried 

the familiar landmarks denotmg our nearness, to 
the Golden Gate, and as the last token of the 
sun’s glory reflected from the clouds away out 
..over the sea faded, we made the famous portal-— 
^through which have passed the stoutest hearts 
pager with expectation — entered this time on a 
inerciful message, to prevent, if possible, the 
spiUing of innocent blood. Rounding slowly to 
the entrance, our keen-eyed captain, after examin- 
ing the shipping in the harbour, suddenly called 
us to him, saying : ‘ The Britisher Iiaa arrived 1 ’ 

; Sure enough too ; and the huge : vessel . pre- 
sented a defiant, somewhat menacing appearance 
■as the schooner glided past to the anchorage. We 
were gravely apprehensive now ; we became stiU 
■mere - alarmed and excited , when the customs- 
offlcer. sftid a boat had just landed with Lieutenant 
: .tortoun and luggage-^but thirty minutes since! 
fBid . . the . officer know where the lieutenant 
.inloipled 'to stop .t’ ‘‘ Yes ; they had said the 

B-— Hotel.’ I 

How :W:h Pushed through the streets to that 
hotel ; how- .-we-j collared PedrO : as : he stood with 
cocked revolver .levelled.: at the lieutenant, and 
tlrrew up, his : , arm ,; . how the shot tore harmlessly 
.through the irescQsd ceiling;: and :how happy, we 
four were 1 : The : balance of the night has 
passed into the history of our lives,: .where it 
: AaU : always be vividly : present. It was a fortu- 
;nate accomplishment of , our : design, fovonred by 
■4uck. 

To rfinish ; the tale , of the , suffering which came 
;aboiit , through .' the detention .of a mere letter.- 
tipe sailed merrily northwards under sunny skies 
vthe-ttsxt day,:,and the happiness on lier face when 
folded in her lover’s arms, did my old heart 

Tha lieutenant, giving up ‘rudder-wrestling,’ 
'^ settle down to vaUey life; and hearing 
him some few w'eeks since, I was rejoiced 
•find him in possession of two beautiful 
iUB and the loving help of a true, 
heart. He represents the Sonorada 
I^ji^ature, and is doing- nihA :to. 
5 his aatiVG and forcible 



mind acting beneficially on the dozy, indolent 
neighbouring ranclieros ; and I bear a whisper 
in the press that the governorship of the State 
is proposed in his behalf. 

. THE CHRISTMAS LETTER MISSIOH. 

AMonasr the numerous excellent charities of 
which this country has just reason . to boast, 
there is none, probably, whose work is more 
extensive than that operating under the title of 
tho Christmas Letter Mission, notwithstanding 
the feet that it is so quietly and unobtrusively 
carried on that possibly many of the readers of 
this Jowrnal may be unaware of its existence. 
The primary object of this institution is to afford 
to each of the patients in the numerous hospitals, 
infirmaries, and the like, which abound through- 
out the land the pleasure of receiving on Christmas 
morning a suitable letter, conveying the message 
of the season, together with a bright Christmas 
card. That such a surprise, smaE though the gift 
may seem, and the sense of being remembered at 
this cheerful season, shoiEd constitute for the often 
sad and always suffering patients a greeting which 
it is weU worth some pains and thought to oestow, 
cannot for a moment be doubted; and as it is 
extremely desirable that the .fact of such work 
being carried on in onr midst should be known 
as widely ns possible, w'e venture to offer a few 
remarks upon the subject. 

Like many other great and successful under- 
takings, the Christmas Letter Mission sprang from 
the very smallest beginnings, the idea itselLorigi-. 
nating in the sick-chamber of a lady at Brighton. 
Surrounded hy and experiencing the many friendly 
tokens and ministries which love prompts at such 
a timCi the mind of this kind.^hearted lady seems, 
to have wandered to the Homes and Hospitals 
where fellow-creatures also lay ill and suffering,, 
hnt without tlie comfort or solace of these little 
tokens of affection that she herself enjoyed., 
.When in health, she was accustomed to visit 
such institutions in her owm locality, hence 
these reflections were probably , more strongly 
forced upon her . mind ; and it was during a night 
of wakefulnssB, that the bright idea of a letter to 
each suddenly occurred to her. This was the. 

t erm which has since developed into a gigantic 
fission, distributing over three hundred, thousand 
letters of friendship and good cheer on Oliristmas 
morning, not taking into account the numerous 
missives that are sent to . the colonies and ; to 
foreign countries, 

.No tm^ lost in maturing .and carrying 
out the idea ; and — ^we :.are told— -^one wet; ;and 
stomy night, just eleven years ago, a little com- 
pany was gathered round , the diiung“ro.om -table 
of a Brighton - clergyman— the late weUAnown 
Rev. Edward B. Elliott of St Mark’s— to help 
in the first and experimental trial of thq plan, 
each member being bound to seoreqy. Some' 
hundreds of Christinas cards, printed letter^ Ah4 
envelopes, wero laid in piles on the table,: 
and the workers, five in number, matho^cally 
set themselves to their task ; No. 1 folding } 'No. 3 
placing in envelopes ; No. 3 melosiag c»rds ; 
No. 4 sealing} and No. 6 tying mp in parcels 
of twenty. These letters lyere aesitiaed for the 
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Sussex. County and other Hospitals located in , 
the iieigliboiu'hood. of Brighton; and the dis- 
Mbutioh took place on: the eveiling of the 23d 
•Decemher 1871, which -was the working Ghriatniaa. 
eve that year, as the 26th fell on a Monday. The 
packeta of: letters were handed over to the head- 
jiiirses , of the respective wards in the hospitals; 
visited,; after the permission of the chaplains had! 
been duly obtained, ■syith directions, to leave _one 
on the pnllow of each patient, so that it might 
there he found on awaking on Gliristraas morning. 
The nurses, without exception, . entered wi th inte- 
rest and pleasure into the plan ; and great were 
the surprise and delight, it is recorded, when 
Christmas day arrived and. each patient found 
waiting on the pillow a letter with the super- 
scription, ‘ A Christmas Letter- for you.’ , 

This first attempt proved highly successful, 
and spread ns it was carried on from year to year. 
,’Wlth the increase of its dimensions, however, tlie 
Mission naturally began to feel the want of a 
central organisation ; while the secret method 
of its operations produced this undesirable result, 
namely, that : -while numerous hospitals and in- 
firmaries were over-snpplied with letters and 
cards, many others both in town and country 
remained uncared foy. : The importance and 
indeed necessity of 'a properly regulated system 
at length, in 1877, so forced themselves upon 
the minds of the main workers,, that it was 
actually , attempted in the Christmas season of 
that year, and was attended with great success.. 
Since that date, a complete system has been 
established throughout tiio country for carrying 
on the Christmas Letter Mission work, the staff 
consisting of one chief Central Secretary, resi- 
deilt in London, for the whole country ; and 
a Central Secretary each for Scotland, Ireland, 
North Wales, South Wales, Australia, and the 
Continent of Europe; while every county in. 
England : and Wales, each London. Postal District, 
and, as a general rule, each of the large to-wns, 
has an effective Secretary of its own. Each of 
;these offlcials has specified duties to perform, 
ao that the: whole system is carried on now 
•with clock-work regularity ; for, as we are told, 
it is absolutely necessary that an organisation 
of this .: character should be administered with 
almost military precision. Every Seoretary has a 
roll of regular workers ; and from each county, 
a :retarn,: showing -the, . state of the work, lias 
annually to be fdrvvarded to itlie chief Central' 
Secretary,! who is thereby enabled to ascertain' 
at a glanee: the partieulars of every lindividnal 
distribution in ; the kingdoms Schedules, printed, 
and ruled for : the- purpose, so as to show, the name 
of .each hospital .and infirmary : at which letters 
■were distributed,, the name and address of the 
'distributor, and the number .of. patients! to. whom 
the letters were delivered, divided into adults, 
•children, nurses, .and., servants, with a column 
■for such remarks as -may appear necessary, are 
.sent to each town- -where there is a Secretary, 
to . he filled np and reltix-ned to the county Sera-e- 
. tary,: who is thus enabled to. ; compile the return; 
required at . headquarters. 

: Such is: the - machinery by means of which 
: the : three hundred "thousand friendly letters and 
cards of Christmas gi-eeting are now annu- 
ally distributed; aud—although of course on 
» swsUer scale— -it is not at all -unlike ;tha! irot 


system required for the -.decennial numbering 
of the people. 

. One of - the first duties of each -worker iii the 
Christmas Letter Mission is to obtain the fuE 
.consent of the chaplain or other ;authorities of , the 
institution visited ; and it is this intlo^to -hdiioh 
every worker is pledged-— that forms - the backbone 
of strength in the work, The result .has- been 
the warm arid generous support of cbapiairia and 
‘Boards’ throu^iout the kingdom... 

So suceessM.'is the work bf the Christmas 
Letter Mission at the present time, that although 
hospitals and infirmaries -were originally alone 
contemplated as the objects of this charity, urgent 
requests are now received from all parts for suit- 
ahle letters not only for other institutions, such 
as jails, refuges, workhouses, . schools; and such 
like, but also for individual distribution. Not 
only, too, is the Christmas Letter Mission’s, work 
so extensiye in this country, but so far distant 
as in India, large numbers of these letters and 
cards, which have been forwarded -from here, are 
also issued ; while others, translated into Swedish, 
German, French, and Italian, are distributed in 
their respective countries. ' . 

In thus indicating the main featmes of this 
admirable Mission, it is only right to state that 
the object underlying :the, work ' is not mere 
temporary amusement, nor . is the : motive solely 
to cre.ate a Christmas surprise. The work was 
begun with higher motives, and with such it is 
still carried on ; and, as we. may therefore sup- 
pose, the great raiscm, d’Mre ot the Misaion is, in 
the -first place, to , do an act of -kindness ; and in 
the second, to awaken in the recipients some 
tender thoughts of the past, or some brighter 
hopes for the .future, on a day which is intended 
to he one of the happiest in the year. . The- 
letters themselves, from what we have seen, are 
-written in a briglit and cheerful spirit, each being 
illustrated with an engraving ; and many of them 
are. in verse,, especially those for children, em- 
bodying in the form of a .slight but interesting 
story :th6 truths desired to be inculcated. 

If, aa regards the children, the distribution 
of toys -at this . season., could be incorporated 
•with the present work of the Mission, a. vast, 
additional amount of happiness would be ^created 
amongst thousands of little ones lying sick : and- 
'.ill in - the infirmaries and hospitals. - No - -One; 
truly fond of children can , fail . to . -know,. -the 
appreciation in which toys are held -by -i-theuKat 
all times, but more particularly when,; recovering 
from illness. To a poor child .on ‘the bed of 
illness, even one discarded toy .of ia -tichw-chM - 
wbuld afford a delight not:; to: ::ba conceived or 
realised by any one whose cMldhood has been 
left in the long past. With the machinery 
possessed by the Cliristmas Letter Mission, 
what infinite happiness 'and amusement might 
be carried into , th6„Leart8 of such little ones 
by the colleetiott tend distribution of the old 
and thrown-away toys of. the more fortunately 
circumatanorf Omldren 1 Nor need the adults he 
forgotten. Old' books of light, entei’iaiaing, and 
h^lth^ llteature, periodicals^ illustrated papers, 
andrissdeed-any. slight -publication likely: to interest 
and benefit the reader, could also through this 
means -.be distributed,: to: lighten and relieve the 
-weary hours of sickness. In this latter field, it 
;» te' to mention that much has already been 
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■ clone in London by Dr Dawson W. Tnrner^.; 
blit aMibiagh. tlie worli; lie has . tlraa ; accom- 
plished is really wonderful, it is little . to what . 
might be performed through the agency of so 
powerful and , extensive an organisation as that 
of which we are writing. : i 

- Before drawing this paper to a dosOj . there is : 
one important point which must certainly not 
be omitted, and it is contained in the question; : 
‘Is the work , of the Christmas .Letter Mission 
appreciated by those for whom it is undertaken ? ’ 
If the present and past success, the magnitude 
and extent of the work, are not a suiSeient answer, 
let it then: he given straight from the lips of those 
most concerned. .The Reports of the various 
Secretaries and workers connected with this v^t 
benevolent system are invariably accompanied 
with ^remarks attesting the appreciation on the 
part of the recipients of the letters and Christmas 
cards distributed i . while numbers are supple- 
mented by actual : instances and illustrations of 
. these aoknowdedgments, and from these we cannot 
.do better than select one or two examples. ‘We 
found,! says one Report, ‘one woman very ill 
•andipoor and helpless, yet her face plainly told 
..of: a peace and joy not of this world; and.pn 
. my - inguiring as to her hopes beyond . this : life, 
I'she: said: “ Well, ma’am, I can’t tell you plaw, 
but them’s. my sentiments ;” and she handed us. 
a Christmas Letter! “It is them blessed words 
. has done me so much good. Why, when I was 
all alone in the — Workhouse Infirmary, 
feeling : as if no one knew or cared for me, I 
found this letter on my pillow. I started ! It 
might bo to teU: me my husband had died in 
the Asylum, poor fellow. _ But no t There was 
just this letter and a beautiful card; and I. began 
to read it. And little by little the others woke 
up, and there was such a to-do I “ You got a 
letter, Mrs — . ; I wish I had one ! ” And then 

one and another found a letter and a card; and 
they were so pleased .; and it , seemed a message 
from .:heaven-.-it did. And I thought the one 
as wrote : it must have knowed what it was to 
:;;feeL, lQnelyi and ill, and tired. I do wish the 
■lady na 'sent them could know how pleased we 
all were I 

In another: :;oaBe,:, the old people, pot: content 
..with sending; -thetesthanks: through the matron of 
. the infirmary .where they .were, patients,’ selected 
from among themselves: a. scribe, and requested 
the : inolosure : of : an ; epistle . to the : Branch 
::i Secretary, The letter, ■.■v^ioh; is a curiosity . in: 

. itself, ran thus : , : 

:: _ ■ IN FEB'MEy. 

: :: Deab Maddam i have taken the liberty of 
righting to you for your crismasa presint for 
;Wea., are, 8. ot us in our in lermery and wee . are 
aU hartley thankfull ... for wee are aU old 
peepeU: from :66. up to 95 years of age plase to 
excuse me for my had righting. From yours 
teuly T G — — . 

The matron of a city hospital affords the follow- 
testimony i ‘ In my experience, Christmas Day 
‘iff hospital usually commences with a certain 
i^ount of sadness, almost aR wishing they were 
.with their friends ; and their conversation 
amselves is usually how they enjoyed 
in, with mther a;:Bad: 
u!” TiaS’year was 



certainly: not so. They were each talking of their 
cards, and looking bright and happy ; and as 
several of them remarked : “ It is so land of the 
people oiitside to think of us I ’” The chaplain of 
one of Our largest Loudon hospitals also remarks 
in the course ; of a long letter on the subject : ‘I 
am glad to he able to say that aR-— patients, ■ 
. nurses andi servants — thoroughly appreciated 
them;’ (the letters and cards). , ' 

The testimony of . the appreciation of the 
Christmas letters thus distributed is everywhere 
the. same. It may be of' interest to add that in Ire- 
land, the success of the Christmas Letter Mission 
work is most encouraging ; and chaplains, lady- 
Buperintendents, and matrons there with one 
accord acknowledge the glad surprise giVeU: to 
their patients by the receipt of the Christmas 
missives, reminding them, as it does, of creature- 
sympathy. Last season, no fewer than five thou- 
sancl four hundred and fifty letters were issued 
in Ireland, and the circulation is expected: to he 
greatly extended this year. 

After reading the foregoing, many of our readers 
may be disposed to take a friendly and active 
interest in the Christmas Letter Mission. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that so vast a system 
cannot bo carried on without money, and we . 
understand that funds are now very much needed. 
Those, therefore, who would help the Mission in 
this respect should send their subscriptions to 
Miss Steele Elliott, the Treasmer and . General . 
Organiser, 66 Mildmay Park, London, N, Those, 
however, who desire to engage personally and 
actively in the good work, are requested to address 
theii' communications or inquiries on the subject 
to Miss Strong, the Central Secretary, 67 Ladhroke 
Grove, Notting Hill, London, 'W. 

IMPROMPTUS. 

The impromptu is a form of pleasantry in which 
the wits and humorists of aR ages have more or 
less indulged. The Greeks and Romans were 
adepts in this species of humour, and they some- 
times enUvened their domestic entertainments by 
contests in impromptu and other verse-maldng. 
On these occasions trifling 'prizes were given to 
the most skilful, and many notices of these wit- 
combats have been handed down to us in olas- 
sical literature. Impiromptu verse-making has 
also formed one of the principial amusements of : 
certain modern .literary, societies. One of these: 
associations, , to which , the . well-known writer, 
poet, and' Oriental scholar, WiRiam Tennant, 
belonged, existed at one time at Anstriither, 
in Scotland, under the title of the ‘ Muao- 
manik Society.’ At its ordinary meetings, 
rhymes : were : given . to every: member present,: 
which ' he was required' to :: fill : up immediately, 
on the spur of the moment. On one occasion 
‘pen, seuIHe, men, ruffle,’ were given. In a |few 
minutes, lines were iwodueed by the whole pfffig/, 
one set being as foRoits : 

One wmild suppose a silly pen 
A sliabby weapon in a souffle j , 

But yet the pan of oritio men, 

A very hero’s soul would, tulae. 

On another occasion the r&rf imeouth rhymes, 
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IMPEOMPTUS. 


‘1)11131)16, jig, stublile, TvMriigig,’ -were utilised 
tiiUB:'" 

What ia life ?— A smoke,;!) bubble ; 

In this gay world, a foolisli jig j 
A joyless field of barren stubble ; . 

, And what is man ?— A wbirligig. 

Queen Elizabetli lias been credited ivitb. an 
impromptu "wliiob, if not tbs coDiposition of Her 
Majesty, smacks very mucb of that bluifness 'whieli 
she is said to have inherited from her father. It 
is stated that wheu the Queen, was passing through 
Coventry on one occasion, the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion persistently stood in the way to present a 
loyal address, which ran somewhat in this fashion ; 

We men of Ooventroe 
Are very glad to see 
Your graOiouB Majostie. 

Good Lord, how fair yo be ! 

To which Her Majesty at once, replied : 

Her gi'aoiouB Majestie 
la very wroth to see 
Ye men of Ooventree. 

Good Lord, what fools yo be 1 

Political events have, of oourae, given rise to 
innumerable impromptus. Thus, in 1766, one 
Williams, a: bookseller, puhEshed the celebrated 
iVort/i. Eritoii. of Wilkes, and for so doing was 
condemned to stand in the pillory in Palace Yard 
for one ;hotir. on the first of March. A collection 
of two hundred pounds was made for WiUiama on 
the spot,, and one of the spectators wrote on the 
liillory-scaffold the impromptu : 

Martyrs of old for truth thus bravely stood, 
laid down their lives, and shed their dearest blood ; 
Mo scandal then to suffer ill her cause. 

And nobly stem the rigour of the laws : 

IMpit and desk inay equally go down, 

A pillbiy ’s liow more sacred tlian a [oroivn]. 

The notorious election for Westminster of 1784 
gave rise to a , number of clever impromptus. The 
return iof Charles Pox on this occasion was due 
in a great measure to the exertions of the beautiful 
Duchess of : Devonshire, who with her sister, Lady 
Duncannon, visited the humblest of the electors. 
On one occasion the Duchess is said to have given 
a btitober a kiss in order to gain his vote, which 
drew forth the following j: 1 , 

Condemn not, prudes, fair Devon’s plan, 

In giving Steel a kiss ; 

, In such a cause, for such a man , 

; ShemOuldnotdoamisB, : , V 

This incident , was caricatured , iu . innumerable 
pictures, and one individual Wrote : 

Arrayed in matohloss beauty, Devon’s fair 
: In Ifox’s favour takes a zealous part ; . : 

But oh ! wherever the pilferer oomes,; beware, 
SheBupplioatesaiVote, andstealsaheart! : ■ 

The business of the- Senate has naturally given 
rise in many instances: to amusing impromptus; 
Thus Lord Sandon replying in the .House .of. 
Commons to a, question, announced that forty-six^ 
cattle had died in Lincolnshire of , drinking water. 
An. ardent teetotaler— -a member of the House,, 
distinguished equally for his humour and..h% 


.zeal for temperance legislation— promptly penned 
the following : 

- When forty-six cattle have perished by water, 

To alter our system it ’s time to begin ; . . . v 
.lot’s feed them in future on beer or on porter; : 

On rum, or on brandy, on whisky or gin; , , ; . 
lakeBeasts lotbhem drink without stoppage or .pause, 
llefillinig. their buckets again and again.: 

Till at last we are able to :say with just cause— 

‘These beasts are as wise and : as worthy as men.’ 
Then hail to. the system promoted by , Sandon ! ' 
Henoefoi-ward our life will more pleasantly glide. 
When bur flooica and our herds shall all water abandon. 
And onr cattle lie peacefully drunk at onr aide. , 

This species of wit is not, however, confined to 
the British Senate ; for. at a sitting of the American 
House of Kepresentatives, not many years since, 
one of the members— Horr— delivered; himself 
of the following impromptu epitaph on Mr S„ Cox, 
another member : 

Beneath this slah lies the great Sam Cox, 

Who was wise as an owl and hrave as an Ox ; ■ 

Think it not atrange his turning to dust, ; 

For he swelled and he swelled tUI he finally bush 
Just where he bas gone, or just how he fares, 

Nohody knows and uohody earos ; 

But wherever he is, be ho angel or elf, 

Bb sure, dear reader, he ’s puffing himself. ; 

Some very witty impromptus have at times 
been made by the limbs of the law. .Joseph 
JekyU, for instance, the. greatest legal wit bf the 
reign of George lit, bored with the long-winded 
speech of a prosy serjeont, wrote on ,a slip of 
paper, which was in due course passed along the 
barristers’ benches of the court where he sat : 

Tlie Serjeants are a grateful raoe, 

Their dross and language show it ; 

Their purple garments come from dVre, . 

■ , Tlioir arguments go to it. 

On anqther ocoOBion, when a wcU-knowu obimsel, 
was doing his, best in cross-examination to; get an 
acknowledgment from an elderly unmarried lady 
that certain , money in dispute had hebh tendered, 
Jekyll threw him the couplet : , 

Gan-ow, forbear ; that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tondor maid. 

So ^ain, wdien Lord ChauceUor Eldon and. Sir 
Arthur Hggott each stood out in court for , his 
own pronunciation of the word Eldon pror 
nbuncing it like lion, and Piggott :like, ;i fea?j— ■ 
Jekyll, flluding to the parsimonious arrangements 
of the Chancellor’s kitchen, perpetrated the foEow-; 
ing impromptu ; ■ ; . 

Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, ’why, wtot do ybu mean,; : ; 
By saying the Obrnmellor’s.liow is:f«ow): 

D’ ye think that his kitflhen’s to bad as all that, : 
That nothing withiu it dan. ever get fat?: ; 

Sir George Eose, another great lawyer, was 
noted for the ekCeUence of his witticisms in 
court and elsewhere. The^ foUowing double 
impromptu took vplaoe at a dinner-table between 
Sir Gebree shd James' Smith, one ’of the authors 
of the-c&hratod JtojeOeA Addresses, in aEusion to 
Craven,' Street, Strand, where Smith resided. 
Smith wrote ; 

1 * At the top of my street the attomoys: aboimd, ... 

..And down at the bottom the barges are found.. 

“ -’ Fly, Honesty, fly, to. some safer retreat ; . 

Bor there ’s craft in the rivexi:, and craft in the street.:. 




Tlieodow I-Iook, tie wittiest man of liia day, 
was a. moat prolifla impromptuist. : matter, 

wliat tlie occasion or tlie sulijeaty Hook could im^ 
provise verses— and witty ones too— upon it. On 
one occasion as Hook and Matliews the actor were 
.rowing tip tlte river, they saw a notice-board on a 
.lawn forbidding anypne to land there. Hook at 
■once invented a sobeme. He and Mathews landed, 
with flshing-rods and lines. Hook acted, the lands 
snrveyor, Mathews the clerk. Tlieys began to 
meastire iwith the fishing-rods , as measuring and 
and the flahing-linesi as yard and' 
Presently the owner kpp^red, and; 


rood measures. Presently the owner appeared, and: 
began to : soundly rate the in,terlop6rs ,;: : but; Hook 
quietly, stated that a canal was to be clit directly 
across ;th6’ lawn, and that measnfements were 
necessary for the work. The owner of the Irabi 
ultimately; asked them in to talk the matter ®v»l' 
a- good' dinner and capital wines were ready'} oies 
which the gentleman tried to persuade the te- 
veyor that another line for the canal' might' be 
easily obtained without touching; his lawn- Hook 
at length revealed the hoa®, ' andt Joarrated the 
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' Sir; George replied : ' , ; 

Why should Honesty fly to soma safer reirsat, 

Prom attorneys and harges, od rot ’em? , . . 

Por the lawyers are just at the top. of the street, ; - 
! .. And the barges are just at the bottom. : ' 

: Lord Thomas Erskine also -was celebrated in his 
day for Ms wit, and was the author of many: 
capital impromptus. An amusing Bpecimen was 
that made on Ms hearing that a, certain house in 
Red Lion Square, once occupied by a distinguished 
counsel, had been taken by an ironsmith : 

This house, where oiioe a lawyer dwelt, 
la noW' a smith’s — Alas! 

How rapidly the Iron Age 
. Succeeds the Age of Brass. 

The lawyers, however^ have not always had the 
best 'of the argument, for on a certain occasion on 
' attorney thinking to make a joke at the expense 
: of a. journalist, . sent:him the follofldng lines : 

, 1 slept in' an editor’s bed last night,. 

Whenno :othei' ohaticed to be nigh ; 

How 1 thought, as I tumbled the editor’s bed, 

L How easily editors lie 1 

The joumaliat was equal to the occasion, and 
immediately penning the following . lines, sent 
them to: the lawyer ;. 

If the lawyer slept in the editor's bed. 

When no H 

And though ho has wi-itten, and naively said, , 

How easily editors lie i . ' 

He must then admit, as he lay on that bed ' , 
Aiid slept to his heart's dash-e, , I 

Wliate’or he may say of the editor’s bed, 

’Twaa the lawyer himself was the lior. 

. Our literary . celebrities have contributed their 
. full share to this amusiim kind of pleasantry, 
and even, the sedate Dr J ohnson, in his lighter I 
moments, was the author of a. number of these, 
poetical trifles, oue of the best being that written 
to Mrs . Thrale on that lady’s completing her 
: tMrty-fifth year : . 

, Oft. in danger, yet alive, 

. . We are come to thirty-five ; 
'LongiUaybettaryearaarrive,' 

■ . Bettsiryeara than, thirty-five ; . 

Cbuld philosophers contrive 

. Time his'honrs’should never drive- . .: 

' O’er the, bounds of :tltir.liy-!five. ' 

High to soarj and deep to drive, . 

Hature gives at. thirty-five. . 

Ladies, stock and tend your, luve. 

Trifle not at thirty-five ; ■ ; ■ ; , . 

Bor, howe’er we boast and: strive, ,. ■ ;:;i. ■ . 

, life deolinea from tbirty-five ! 

-He that ever hopes to thrive, , 

I Must begin by thirty-five ; 

And all who wisely wish to wive.. 

. . Must look on. Thrale at thirty.fivo. . , . 

Mr Clarke, in Ins Autobiographical RecolUdiona 
of the MeMacd Rnfisssion^ tells a pleasant anecdote 
of Oowper in which an impromptu rendering of a 
Vtoe of John Oilpin forras-the point of the story, 
lljfi 'Wilson, a hairdresser, was in the habit of 
resorting to 06wp6r*s house to shave the poet, 
she' . on Ahese- occasions was generally silent. One 
shaving away in : silence, ■ when 
thsi ' foRowi^:* PEcoumsteh^^ 

0 dine with Lady Ansten 
:tait hfimo to he pmetwil 


to his engagement, and. had told his man to 
bring Mr Cowper’s beat wig after him— the wig 
;having been specially dressed for the occasion. 
IWli.en Wilson had finished, Cowper suddenly, 
'exclaimed : ‘Oh, Mr Wilson,,my wig, !,’ Wilson, 
who was a wit, immediately quoted in answer, 
from the poet’s well-known poem : : . ■ 

I o.amo bof ore your wig was : done ; : , , ■ 

But if I well forebode, 

It certainly will abon be.hbre, , 

It is upon the road. , 

‘Very well applied, indeed, :Mr Wilson,’ /quoth 
the poet, 

Byron has left ns soyeral impromptus, one of 
the most amusing being written in the travellers’ 
hook at Orchomenus, in Greece, in reply to the ; 
following lines, written in the book by another 
, traveller : 

Bair Albion, smiling, sees her son depart, ,. , , 

To trace the bii-th and nursery of art! 

Noble his object, glorious is his aim ; 

He comes to Athena, and ho writes: his name. , 

Beneath this verse Byron wrote : : , 

The modest hard, like many a hard unknown, 

Bbyraes on our naines, but wisely hides his own j 
But yet, whoe’er be be, to say no worse,, 

His name would bring more credit than his verse, 

Here is a story of Thackeray and Albert Smith;' 
The latter once wrote in the album of a young 
lady who was sojourning in Switzerland the M-' 
lowing feeble impromptu : 

Mont Blano is the monarch of mountains^ : ; 
They crowned him long ago ; 

But wfio they got to put it on, 

Nobody seeiiiB to know. 

Thackeray, being asked by the same lady to con- 
tribute to her collection, examined the contents of 
her book, and coming across the above lines of 
Albert Smith’s, at once penned the following : 

I know that Albert wrote in hurry ; 

To oritioise I soaraB presume ; 

But yet metliinka that Llndley Murray,. 

Instead of •»/((), had written -wAo)!!. 
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wliole transaotion in improiiiptii versej tlie iiam- 
tiTewiadingiipwith:- 

And we greatly approve of yottr fare ; 

Yonr cellar ’a as prims as your cook ; 

. And tliis clerk here is Mathews tho player ; 

Atid;iny name, sir, is— i'lieodore Hoolc. 

On another occasion, Hook was singhig an extern- 
pore comic Song at the honse of a friend, when, the 
servant entered and said t ‘PieaaOj sir, here ’s Mr 
Winter, the coUeotor of taxes.’ ;Hook immediately , 
sungt. ' ■ " •' 

Herecomes Mr 'Winter, collector of taxes ; 

I 'd advise yon to pay him whatever ho .axes. 

Excuses won’t do ; he stands no sort of flummery ; 

Though. 'VVintor’s his name, his process is summary. 

Many other clever impromptus might he cited, 
hut that which has juat been given reminds 
us that we 'must not further tax the patience of 
onr readers, 


OHLOEAL, 

The age we live in is remarkable for the pro- 
gress that has been made in scientific discovery, 
and in this progress medical research has bene- 
fited equally with other hranches of science. 
Even, in the small way of household remedies, 
we are thankful for an apparent reform. The 
hitter.potions of senna and rhubarb are no longer 
common, and now we have doses for childhood 
served up in the shape of elegant and; toothsome 
comfits. Ill the liigher walks of medical reform, 
soientiflo research has done much to alleviate 
human suffering ; increased attention has been paid 
to the proper action of medicines, and this to 
a great extent has been due to exact physiological 
research, , 

One example of the results which have been 
derived , .from physiological research is to he 
.found in' the discovery of the hypnotic or 
soporific properties : of chloral , by Dr Liebreich 
of Berlin—a disoovery entirely due to a very 
simple conjunctibn of chemical and physio- 
logical facts, and a series of experiments based 
thereon. . The simplicity of the disooveiy' will 
be clearly: seen .when >va , have explained what 
chloral visj and: some of its: relations to other 
well-known suhstances. : The word chloral is a 
combination of two .fvbrds, chlorine and alcohol, 
formed by combining the : first syllable of each. 

: It is prepared .by the action , of dry chlorine 
. gas mpon alcohol ; land the- liquid:; chloral which 
iS:,tho product, of the - action: is : distilled into a: 
large flask constructed to receive it. The pro- 
duct thus obtained is not used in medicme ; 
hut when it is mixed with a certain propor- 
tion- of water, it forms a crystalline compound 
called hydrate of chloral, and is the article 
commonly known as ‘chloral.’ "When hydrate 
of chloral is heated with an allcali, chloroform 
is produced ; and it was the knowledge of tliis 
fact which led Dr Liebreich to suppose that if 
chloral were introdnoed into the circulation of, 
animals, the alkaline nature of the blood wonld 
cause slow evolution of chloroform from the 
chlora.1, and consequently sleep would he pri^ 
duoed. . - ' ■ 
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After Dr Liebreich had. carefully noted the 
various effects produced hy hie new remedy upon 
the lower animals, he ventured to take a dose 
: himself, ■ which he did at different times, both 
subcutaneousljr and in a draught. By both 
methods' he found the resii.lt to be the same— a 
deep dreamless sleep, lasting from six to ten hours, 
According to the dose takeii. , : V 

The. announcement of Dr Liehreioh’s discovery . 
was warmly received by the medical profession, 
who_regarded_ it almost as a fulfilnreiit: of ; the; 
prediction which was made many years ago by 
Sir James T. Simpson, that J a: drug.; woiild; yet. 
he found which would possess all the virtues; 
of opium without its haiieful effebts.’ Such a 
drug, Liebreich’s chloral seemed to be ; and if 
success were to be judged by the quantity used, 
Dr Liebreich must have had no cause to com- 
plain. It is a remarkable fact that such drugs: 
as chloral invariably become papular outside the. 
medical profession. ' The reason of this is nob far 
to seek, when we thinlc of the number of persons; 
who suffer from insomnia, and to whom opium' 
possesses too many apparent horrors. One would 
scarcely grudge the wearied brain anything which 
wUl bring it rest, for is not sleep the sovereign 
halm for all ills? But, tinhappUy, thensa of 
medicines that induce sleep is attended with the: 
greatest risk of abuse, for the wearied, frame 
and the oonBeienoe-stiioken or troubled mind: 
drive their unhappy possessors to larger . and 
larger doses of their potent soother. Such, too, 
is the case with chloral. There are records of 
many fatal cases from its use, some of which 
have been accidental — that is to say, in which 
an ordmary . dose produced death; but in the 
great majority of deaths, large and poisonbus 
doses have been talcen. 

Chloral has a direct action upon the heart and 
the brain, so that , when either of these organs is 
in an obnormal condition, the dangers , to be appre- 
hended from' its use are not a few. Its action 
differs very much from that of ophim, for; the 
victims -of the latter seldom die from the , immcr 
; diate influence of the drug, hut rather from some 
organic disease brought on by its nse. /How, 
;ehioral aceumnlatea in the system until bukIi a ,1 
; quantity is present as will stop all organic f unc- 
tions ; but death in these cases generally results - 
from an. interference with the heart’s action^ . or 
from a sort of suspension of the nervO:US: stimuli 
—the nature of the death thus being: nob :Unlifce: 
tliat of chronic alcoholism. 

Many chloral-drinkers have been dipsomaniacs 
at one time : or other, and have chifted from 
the use of alcohol to the Ohloral botllaj or 
have moderated their consumption of alcohol 
by the conjunotion of - chloralfi iMthough : chloral- . 
drinking is not so apparent as i dram-drinldng, 
yet it has even a gi’eater power over its 
victims ; and as its immediate effects are not so 
degrading as those of alcohol, they imagine that 
it is nob so miaous as the latter ; but it is the 
result of an insatiable desire, and as such, it 
becomes an; infatuating and degrading vice. The 
consumption of the- drug has, we are glad to 
not(^ greatly decreased during the past few 
years, for a knowledge of the evils of its indis- 
criminate use has been acquired, and a proper 
.ptoemhi therapeutics -has been assigned to it, , 

We hope we have said enough to show the 
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introduced into liis work a great variety of kia 
own expressions, and it may not ke out of place 
to quote a few. Tims, in me English dialogues 
we find such expressions as: : ‘This coat go to 
(fits) you,’ ‘It is a hliint man,’ ‘She do not tell 
nte , nothing,’ ‘ There it it two years what my 
father is dead,’ ‘It must never to laugh of the 
unhappies.’ After this there is hope for all, even 
the veriest tyros, in literature, more especially 
when they are assured that tlm work from which 
the foregoing phrases are extracted, . has gone^ 
through two editions ! : - 

Fact, we are told, is stranger than fiction ; and 
for the future it should always he rememhered 
when reading humorous specimen.? of pigepn- 
English, that however exaggerated' these may 
apipear, they have keen excelled in a seriously 
written work. : ' 


evil of ' the habit of chloral-drinking, .and that 
it is far better to try Nature’s own remedies for 
sleeplessness, than to resort to such dangerous, 
remedies as those we have been .considering. 
Sleep-induoing medicines are for the pain-troubled 
patient uihdermedical treatment, not for the man 
Or woman who is able to go about his or her 
daily xouud of duties.: ' . . ■ 


A BIBLIOGEAPHIOAL OUEIOSlTT. 

In. the, course of our experisnoe we have 'seen many 
curiosities of literature, but: none that could rival 
in uniqueness, and originality one which was 
printed in Paris and entitled ‘The new Guide of 
the : Conversation in Portuguese and English,’ 
by Pedro: Caroline. An author of au educational 
work;: :Bhould .beyond all others he thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, but the wording 
■of : the title. wiE no doubt lie sufficient to give 
an idea of the : merits of the book The true 
aims and pretensions of the work can, however, 
only be learned from the preface, wliich runs, 
as follows : ‘ A choice of familiar dialogues, clean 
of gaHioisms, and despoiled phrases, it was missing 
yet to studious Portuguese and brazilian Youijh ; 
and also :to persons of other nations, that -wish 
to know the Portuguese language. We sought 
all we may do, to correct that want, composing 
and divising the present little work in two parts. 
The first includes a greatest vocabulary proper 
names by alpliahetical order ; and the second 
forty-throe Dialogues adapted to the usual pre- 
cisions of the life,,. For that reason we did put, with 
a Borupuloiis exactness, a great variety own expres- 
siom to english and Portuguese idioms.; without 
to attach ns selves (as make some others) olmost 
at a literal translation ; translation what only 
will be: for to aooustom the portiiguese pupils, 
or foreign, to speak very had any of . tlie .mentionocl 
idioms. ■ 

;; ‘We were increasing this' second edition with a 
.phraseology, In the first part, and nome familiar 
lettOrs,. anecdotes, idioirsms, proverbs, and to second 
a coin’s index, 

‘The: Works which we were confering Tor 
this labour,: fond use us for uothing ; but those 
what were: publishing to Portugal, oi- .but,; they 
were almost aU ^ composed: for : some foreign, or 
for some national .Ettla acquainted in. the spirit 
:of both : languages.. It was resulting from that 
carelcMsness to rest .these Works flE of .iihperfeo- 
tions, and .anomalies of style : in spite , of the 
infinite typographical faults ■ which .spmetuhes 
dnvert the sense of the periods. . .It increase; not 
to contain any of those Worke the: figured pro- 
nunciation of the english words, nor the prosodical 
accent, in the Portuguese.; . indispensable : .object 
. whom ‘wish, to speak the english ahd Portuguese 
languages correctly, 

‘We expect then, who the little book (for 
the eare what We wrote him, .and for her typo- 
graphical correction) that; may be worth the 


N 0 V E M B E E. 

SoAKOE one briof suii-my gilds the Bomln'e gloom 
That veils the mountains ; the bright Bummer-hluo 
Is hut a memory ; and gray and dun : 

Tho cheerless landsoapo, wrapped in watery mist, 
Eoretells tho advent of grim Winter’s reign ! 


Fast wanes the Autumn ! Thick the showering leaves 
Whirl hrowu and russet o’er the Wind-swept path 
In eddying circles ; and the fitful gusts 
Bond to their will, with a fleroo wrathful wail, 

The gaunt hlaok fir-tops all the heather-lands, 

Their purple glories gone,, lie sere and hare, 

Scarce yielding scanty shelter in their range 
To tho orouohod shivering grouse-troop. 


Hero and there, 

A lingering daisy stars the homestead field 
With speck of white ; and in the garden-heels, 

In bright an-ay of crimson and of gold, ' 

Gleam the ohrysanthomums : all else shows drear, 
And gray, and colourless. ’ . , ^ ^ 

But soon shall fall, ; 

On all ardund, the pure and spotless snow, ■ 

To shroud the buried heautiee Nature wrajis 
Deep in their Winter sleep, till Spring again, ; 

With her bright train of hiida and blossoms fair, 
Greon opening leaves, and choir of tiineful birds, 
Woi-m sunny days, hnlm-Beented dewy nights, 

Shall smiling ooiao, and with her magio touch 
Make glad with Life and Beauty Idl the Earth;l 
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usually first seen by one of tlie latter class ’witH 
THE GREAT COMET OE 1882. the naked eye, and by pure accident, long before 

Br PROMSSOE PIAZZI SMYI-H, A8IEOKOMER-EOYAB learned men of the observatory ea^iatorials 
POR SCOTLAND have brought theiT optic tubes to bear on the 

stranger. 

Jtrst as the greatest geniuses are those 'who appear Thus there axe in the heavens under the desig* 
froih but the mass of the people, no one Icnovrs nation of one and the same short word, comets 
how .or. 'vthy— ^and the greatest poets, say Shale- and comets indeed. Some, so , exceedingly famt* 
spedre and Bums, come of rustic nurture, rather that only the most powerful, , object-glasses Or 
than of university training — so is it of comets. reflectors Will just show a something in the 'field 
Comets indeed are now looked for, and most on a very dark night ; others so brilliant, that they 
perseveringly as well as scientifically searched may he seen by every one near the sun at noonday, 
for, all over the heavens every night of the year Some so absolutely small, that without being 
by most able astronomers in various corintfies, in. very far off— amongst the planetary spaces— they 
the southern as well as the northern hemisphere subtend angles of only, a few seconds, or less' than 
of the world, in observatories aimed with the the imassisted eye can appreciate ;■ others again 
most powerful telescopes of modern times; and so large that for mere length in millions of miles 
the learned men therein do discover by their they dwindle even our mighty sun into insi^i- 
patient Tahours very many comets. Not less ficance, and are seen from the earth under snob 
perhaps than six or seven every year. And the enormous angles, even sixty and ninety degrees, 
exact position of these among the stars is tele- that they render the telescope comparatively 
graphed as soon, as found from one of those useless, and enable a better , idea of the , whole to 
comet-seeking ; observatories to another, so that be obtained by the simple unassisted eye. 
in a few days, spite of clouds in this or that Now the comet of which we have to speak in 
locality, suffleieut , observations are soon pro- this axticle, the same which the world has,; been 
cured to allow , of the: mathematical computers privileged to behold dming these , few last 
ascertaining the shape of the ‘ orbit,’ or path months, and is still beholding, is one, of the, latter, 
round the sun, which each, comet is performing, character: one of the largest among the. large 
together with : the peculiar angular position of comets ; one of the brightest among, .the;, bright 
such orbit in : space; and the ■ exact date of the ones ; and yet there is something . else .about -it 
wanderer therein coming to, its point of perihelion, of vastly deeper import, and, of . raxer. oecurrenoe 
or nearest approach to the sun ; and that is usually than anything, connected with iafire;Bize;to hright- 
the end of it all, Eor nearly every One of thosa nesn 

cornels is faint and small to an, almost incon* - It was first, seen-r-^O; far ; ah the .records go.-g^ 
ceivable degree j a mere pellet of barely luminous present— on the night of , Beptemher .7, , or , the. 
vapour in the largest telescope ; about which only early hours of September 8, at the Gape of Good 
a few of the learned of mankind nan pretend to Hope, bya.rtorthy oitisen iix liis, villa half-way hp 
feel any interest, and which: a very small inumber Table Mountain. He had tamed out, as is not 
even of them have seen with their own eyes. unusual 'ih that huiniug cUmate, for a saunter 

But when a really great comet appears, with a in lito'garden before dawn under the ligM of the 
brilliant head outshining every star, and a lengthy :,starS:f . and . theta; . oyer the : eastafn. horizon,, was 
tail stretching half across the sky, alarming and. the .brilliant., and .already 'full-shining; stranger, 
exciting the nations the whole world round, it Un .September 11, it ytaB seen at the phseryatory 
,18 almost always a sudden appearance, as iinex-i 'of .Bio , de .Janeiro, a .mighty comet, and, claimed 
pected by the learned as by the peasaaij^ iand' .os mi ; imperial discovery there. And again on 
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Septeniber 17, a very respectable gentleman near 
Bonclon, spending liis Sunday forenoon in tele- 
scoping the sun. and its neighbonrliobd, stumbled 
on a comet close to tbe resplendent orb of day, 
Conspicuous even : throixgli a darlt-red glass ; and 
be hoped to ;oall it by bia own name. But the 
chronological priorities we have described sternly 
forbid that, for each, of these three supposed 
discoveries of ‘ a new comet’ refers to one and the 
same body. . 

Next begin the observations of those who had 
been telegraphically warned by one or other 
of the successive discoverers that such a comet was 
visible, And here we must place with all honour 
the: observations made at noonday on September 
18, both at Lord Crawford’s Observatory at 
Dnnecbt near Aberdeen, and by M. Thollon, 
at the grand new French Observatory at Nice. 
At both those :place3 the observations were chiefly 
epeotroscopic,' and agreed well in their story. 
Now, what that wonderful instrument of modei-n 
researohj the speotro.scope, can say at all, it says 
instantly ; and in this case it at once informed 
the -observers,. by a peculiar displacement of cer- 
tain lines, that the comet had passed the crucial 
■perihelion point of its orbit, and was hastening 
. away from us again, almost as . rapidly as it had, 
so few :daj's before, shot down out of dark, distant 
space into our sun-illumined neighbourhood. 
That important fact ascertained, there was leisure 
to consider the rest of the spectroscope’s revela- 
tions : as thus— 

It is : now extensively known that comets shine 
partly by reflecting the light of the sun, and 
partly by their own inherent light, whether that 
be produced by temperature, . combustion, or 
electrical currents. But nineteen out of every 
twenty: comets yet spectroscoped, have shown 
ifor. the .material of their own proper light, nothing 
.hut- fee :faintesfc, feeblest, coldest, order of shining 
.; stuff known ; namely, .the blue part which may 
■be:B6en::at fee base of any little candle-flame, wax- 
: taper*,' or farthing ruslilight ; and which shows a 
mere trace of .a bydrorcarbon gas in weakest com- 
hustiottj. barely raised above phosphorescehce or 
Will-o’-the-wisp: gfluwner over marshy grouiid. 

, But the present great .comet when similarly 
tested, not only showed isalt, .or the: metalloid 
‘ sodium’ lines burning 'brilliantly, hub iron lines 
doing fee same-— -spectroscopic lines that can only 
. exist where iron is so intensely hot that it 
rises as a gas, vividly incandescent in a more 
- fervid heat than any of our. furnaces can pro-: 
' deoe. , No wonder, therefore, that- when- .to- the 
.astronomers , in : the Royal Observatory, . at- fee 
Cape of Good Hope on September 17, fee comet 
was for a time projected to their point of view 
. on., part of fee sun’s disc, it was no hlaak :'body,- 
like feat of fee infeimr planets Venus or Kereiiry 
•at their transits across the sun, hut was just , as 
, bright intiinsioaHy as any part of fee solar 
I ..jferXaae. itself.. 

’.'jAll these pwlioulars are, : however, merely. 
iWeali details, niiysimi features, modern, outcomes 
■''' — aistoy rather than astronomy. .But if - even 
this comet to be soniethihg so 
comets, what says proper, 
natioall, JiBtrouQHiy -aibtait it, 
” — - 



::both its :history in fee past,- and prospects in the 
'future! . 

Tho first result obtained in that way, was-— 
that this comet of burning iron, moving at the 
teiTifie rate of three hundred and seventy miles 
per second (compare that with the speed of , a 
csnhon-ball mo ring at the rate of only . sixteen 
hundred feet ill fee same small portion of time), 
must, at fee perihelion point of its orbit, have 
grazed fee very surface of fee sun, 

Next that fee direotioii of its motion was 
retrograile, or contrary to that of all fee . planets, 
and to fee sun’s own rotation; hut that the slmpa 
of its path, and its position in space coincided 
remarkahly wife a similarly almorinally moving 
comet seen in 1880, and thought to bo revolving 
then in an orbit of thirty-seven years. But that 
comet again had beeli identified as .being the 
same that appeared in ' 1843 ; though on feat 
occasion it was moving in an orbit of one hundred 
and seventy-five years’ period, and was considered 
to be the same body that had appeared in 1668. 

TJsnally, generally, almost universally, fee 
period of revolution of any species of body, 
whether planet or comet, around the sun, is 
something of exeeeeling fixedness, or of fee 
slowest possible alteration. 

There is, indeed, such a thing as ether, or a . 
most attenuated form of gas . spread throughout 
otherwise empty space, and which, theoretically, 
ought, in course of time, if extended to millions of 
billions of trillions of years inooneeivable, to reduce;, 
the velocities and decrease the size of .fee orbits 
of every planet and every comet revolving rouiid 
the sun, until one after the other they fall iilto . 
that burning mass ; if, that is; to say, its light and 
heat should have been able to keep up for any 
such most extraordinary duration, of time. In. 
the ease of our earth’s revolution, or length of its 
year, not the smallest portion of any such elfeot 
has been discovered by the best' astronomical, ob- 
servations from fee earliest times; but there is. a 
certain comet, one of the. smallest, faintest, lighteab ;. 
of them all, a mere feather in space, whose 
movements— after twenty revolutions of it roiihd 
fee sun have been observed— suggest the proba- 
bility of a veiw small amount of shortening of its 
orbit. But with this : grand comet of 1882,; 1880, 
1843, 1668, we have a galloping reduotion of its 
period, in whole years, :in place' .of tenths or ; 
hundredths of a second, the , like of which has ' 
never been, appruaebed before in all astronomical ,. 
experiencej and which must Inevitably bring it 
back tb fee :euri. ih a few months only, or some 
.jame nest year. 

Evidently, "then, this; comet haa experienced , 
somefemg much more resisting than mere ether ; 
and: the .idea first. arrived, at: and puhlished by one 
of fee best American astronomers, Professor -Lewis 
Boss; of the Budley Observatory, New York (the 
first -savant also to identify this comet with fee 
former appearances in 1880, 1843, and 1608) is, feat 
it must nave struck some part of fee sun ; has 
gone off,: wounded, as it were, crippled, weakened 
.in its- velocity, altered , in its orbit, and doomed to 
fall a vietiin to greater force at fee next perfeelion 
passage. -And what consequences will reBltbt from 
that! 

No one can say positively ; for-seuch evbnt 

'.as, .-a . com6t:.:.o£ :any-.:kfedij-':--:-hu*;'',:»wh’,'-'.:-::fesB'::‘me::.<j£'--' 

fee greatest of comets, falling -infe ,<fee sun, has 
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never oactirred 'before in the , range of buman. of tbe ac( 
observation. But tbe possibility of aucb an is really : 
ooctirrence taking place sooner or later, did not like to bf 
escape the preaoient genius of; Sir Isaac Newton ; apparent 
and his remarks, as gathered from him in his may state 
ripe and perfected old age by his nephew, are the comet 
still most worthy to be read: for .advice . and away froi 
instruction for; the presently impending occasion, earlier an. 
Shortly, we may state, that some increase of solar half hour, 
heat niust take place, eyen if it were to depend the onont 
alone on the conversion of the dynamical energy end of it. 
of the comet’s movement^ without allowing any- east and 
thing for the combustion of its material, though it is at t 
hydro-oarbdns, sodium, and iron, brought into' from bein 
suiFioiently high temperature are very powerful sun’s plac 
burners ; but we know neither what weight of will be se 
these or any other matters the comet carries, sun itself 
noriiowj it will Ml into the sun. time. .Th 

If the whole nucleus, or governing head, of the very sens! 
comet should in one grand bullet form, fallowed our high 
in a straight line by all the sixty millions of miles interfere 
long of tail (composed, as now seems probable, of India, wh 
snoii meteoric stones as form the shooting-stars Australia 
of Novemher nights), all go into the sun at one southern 
place, and at one time, some result therefrom be limiteci 
can hardly fail to be visible from our earth, even the comet’ 
thoitgh it be at the enormous distance of ninety- from the 
two millions of miles. . . , one hund: 

But thorigh the spectrosoope has told us so distant at 
positively that the comet carries iron,, sodium, eighty-onc 
hydro^carbohs (coals, if you will), it gives ua no of Noven 
right to assixme them in any girantity bearing any earth is al 
appreciable proportion to the vast mass of the by reason 
sun already existing. And, when meteoric stones the earth 
fall from space tipou the earth, somewhat in so that w! 
comet fashion, they more frequently than not hundred i 
break-up and separate on striking the upper beginning 
regions of the earth’s atmosphere, first into visible distance o 
fragments, and then into invisible dust, whose the' end oi 
particles fall so slowly, and spread so widely, that ■ . ' ’ 
at is hot known when or where they all finally 
reach the earth’s surface.* VA 

Similarly iheji we may fairly expect that this 
errant comet, which is already reported by’ two or a 

three late observers to show symptoms of separat- 
ing; iiito two or more parts, will go on breaking-up, < 

widely scattering . its materials before it makes its 
next solar ;approach ; will then be absorbed into That a i 
the sun, :aact cease thencefbrwaa'd to he , an inde- fortune, si 
pendent' .existence, ho longer revolving as now in of course 
a distinct orbit of its oavn around that mighty Eyen if 
mass of matter,: force, power, light, and heat, con- ba 

centrated from before all terrestrial time in our ^ , . 

grand and beneficent sun. S 

” ^ ^ five tbous: 

P./S.-r'Writing in Nature on October 23, Ma,jor she provi 

Harachel, K,E.; (yatineest; son hf . the late great took lodg 
astronomer, , Sir Jolm Hersehel),. now in the south' at .Brieriu 
of . England, dMcribes the result® of his nimaerous: to come . _ 
observations, of the comet thus tersely, and rather hardly w 
quaintly ; coanpany, 

‘ As a wbole, lha comet seems to have changed tected, on 
wonderfully Httle during the last three 'weeks as in hem > 
since I first saw it. Its change of place, also, She w 
is so moderate that, at this rate, there seems no camej-..^ 
reason why we should .not : see: : it for months yet/ Hiram cs 
“What if it should not vanish at all ! ’ stajs^ av 
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tell Mm that Miss Martial desired to speak to house tliree hundred yards away, ho received a 

him. Now, in a little country town, like gratuitous sixpence, and departed. Mary stood 

dBrierllain, ‘a’hody kens a’body,’ and everybody’s up in the car, and craned her neck to make 
business is everybody else’s business, Mary was, ohservation of the carriage-drive, and in a little 
an heiress and a person of note, and even the while saw Hiram, with his long legs striding out 
local gentlefolks took an interest in her fate, like the legs of a pair of compasses. At that 
and gossiped: about her oVer ; their tea-tables, spectacle her courage all deserted herj and' she 
It was almost universally settled that to marry descended from the yoHole; and hiding herself 
a valet would be : the height or depth of folly, behind the body of it, waited with palpitating 
though everybody expected that the lately-, bosom. Hiram came, looked about Min, saw the 
favoured lover would be pretty urgent in adyanc- car, and the buttering dress behind it, and walked 
ing his claim.s. , So, When, it was known that, she straight to where she stood. _ ^ 

had received no visits, aind had not stirred abroad, ‘Now,’ lie said, ‘I take this kind of you— I 
and had not indeed received so much as a note take it very kind.’ ’ 

from anybody but: Mr Valentine Strange and ‘ Hiram 1’ said little Mary, looking np at him 
her lawyers, it was concluded that the lover was appealingly, with one outstretched hand set 
dismissed. towards him.— ^He took the hand and shook it 

The relation of .this history has sometimes gravely, repeating that he took: it very, kind of 

made the mention of large sums compulsory, her. — ‘Hiram,’ she said dejectedly, ‘aren’t you 
and King : Grcesus himself could not treat going to kiss me ? ’ Her lips pouted and treniMed 
millions with greater sang-Zroid than the present a little, like cherries that kiss each other on a 
writer. But . I am not steeled by tliis fami- shaken branch. , _ 

liarity with vast fortunes against a sense of the ‘ Cert’nly !’ said Hiram, and did it with 
manifold, values of even so small a fortune , as solemn alacrity. 

>flv|^ thousand pounds. ‘Imagine, then, how" ‘Why don’t you meet me as you used to?’ 
gl<9tius it glowed ’ — ^this snug little shining heap she asked tremulously. 

of money, in the eyes of certain unattached small ‘Waal, iny Pretty,’ said Hiram, ‘in the words 
gentry of the borough. At an interest, of five of the immortal bard, Scotland stands not wheer 
. per cent, that snug little shining heap would it did.’ • 

yield an iinappreciable fraction over four pounds ‘I don’t know what you mean,’ she answered 
sixteen shillinga and a peiiny-tliree-fartliings per with an air of nssiiined disdain. ‘You’re not 
week, for every week of the fifty-two in a year, true-hearted, Hiram,’ 

the principal remaining untouched — a metallio ‘ Mebbo I ain’t,’ said the accused j ‘ but I fancy 
goose which could go on laying its hebdomadal lam.’ 

golden egg for ever. The cliiet biitolier of the ‘Then,’ said she with irresistible logic, ‘why 
place — for not alone were the smaller gentry, didn’t you put your arm round my waist ? ’ 
interested— was a rosy-fnced, red-whiskered young ‘ My dear,’ said Hiram, serpentining his long 
bachelor who did a great trade, and sometimes arm about her, ‘I’d always rather be asked 
rode to hounds, when even the swells of the meet into a man’s house than be kicked out of it. 
would nod and say: ‘How d’ye do. Banister?’ I take this very kind of you, and very loyal an’" 

: Now he looked on that little fortune in the lump, true-hearted, my little dear.’ He looked down 
lOnd bad, visions, of plate^glass in the .up-stairs at her with his queer sallow face beaming. ‘You 
windows, and a new slaughter-house. The corn- ain’t sp’ilecl by fortune,’ he said. ‘Are you ? ’ 
chandler, who was a bachelor also, turned it over ‘Hiram!’ cried Mary again, and made an 
in: his mind,, and saw ' a new frontage for his indignant pretence of tearing herself away from 
High .Street premises. Oaptaiii Staggers, who him. iHow could you think it of me?’ ’ . 

boasted Mmself a cadet of the house of Windgall ‘ I didn’t,’ said Hiram. ‘ Look at me," Is this 
—the Earl , of ,'Windgall’s seat, as all Hie . world here cheek of mine grown pale with care ? Is 
knows, is ’iShouldershott Castle, in the: north-—, my beamin’ eye, grown dim . with hidden tears? 
Captain: Staggers,' who had once heM a, commission Is there any si^ in my hull anatomy of the 
, in the: county ; militia,: and whose, title stuck to gnawin’ of the -.canker-worm ? No, my dear. I 
/him, seedy and shaky and disreputable as he was, ain’t been fretting,; not an atom. live just been 
.saw, when he thought of that snug little, sum, 'B waiting for yon to come, and say: ‘Miiram, your 
perfect vista , of barmaids serving drinks ,' to . a pretty loving little gal ain’t changed.” And now 

f erfeot' Vista of rehabilitated Captain St^erses;: you come: and say it, don’t you?'— She said she 
[r Quill, the lately-imported Irish solicitor, saw did and indeed, os slie nestled to him and gazed 
ta ltoger house ; : and his mother, Mrs ,Groke, :a tip at Mm, it looked as if she meant it.— ‘ That’s 
second: time .widowed,: had a beatific vision of now all right,’ .pursued Hiram. , ‘ Don’t you see now^ 
■Window curtains and an Axminster carpet. I couldn’t come to you and say : “ 'You took me 

K : . Ditfcle Mary, unwitting of these fancies, sat in when you was poor, and you ’ll have to stick to 
ttbe- oar, -drawn a little olf the road in the shade, me now you’re wealthy.” I couldn’t even /seem 
and waited for Hiram Search. The driver,, to mean that. I won’t Bay.youM. have; broke :iiot 
though he was a discreet man, and by not so heart, if you hadn’t come. My heart’s a tolerable 
much fis a wink betrayed Mmself, knew aU about tough old muscle, and it’d take a deal of breakin’. 
'it, and had the clearest understanding of the I won’t say it wouldn’t have ached. I tMak it 
Mtnation. Eeturning after an absence of ten would ; but there ’s a margin between oohin' and 
minutes, he stated that Hiram would follow breakin’, ain’t there ? ’ — Mary supposed tfo, laugh- 

W and hinting in a conversational ing at Ms quaintly serious face, and holding his 
he day was dry, that in the coming gaunt hand in both hers.— ‘ But now,’ resumed 
ud he awkward to liave a fool like Hiram, ‘ there ’s no such thing ns a clean hunk 
that there was .a pnbiio as ’ll run five minutes without taVelling in tMa 
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•vvorldj is there ? And weVe got trouble in front 
of us.’ y 

‘ Trouble ?’ she repeated. , ‘What should trouble 
tisl’' 

‘Don’t you be scared,’ said Hiram. ‘Nothing 
much. But yoil can .see I’m bound to the boss 
for awhile to come, anyhow. Now, it stands to 
nature you Want to get married, and so do 1. 
And, it stands to reason that a, young lady with a 
fortune can’t have her husband acting in my 
present oapaoityw In any other man’s .service, I 
should feel the present capacity mean, I own up 
to that ; I should feel it a derogation from an 
American citizen’s privileges and proper feelings., 
But not with Gerard Lumby, Esquire. No. Well 
now, yon see, I don’t want to scratch a sore place, 
but he ’s had a great deal of trouble, and I am 
kind of sorry for him and attached to him. He’.s 
got used to me, just as yotx have, my dear; and 
if I went away just now, he’d miss me. He’s 
mending. I can’t make it out ; but from the 
night Mrs Strange died, he ’a that changed I hardly 
know him.’ 

‘How is he changed?’ asked Mary, speaking 
rather hecaiise Hiram paused than for any other 
reason. She could not blame Hiram’s unselfish 
devotion ;; but you, may be sure that she looked 
forward to the waiting it promised with no great 

rejoicing, .. 

‘He used , to be just as hard and cold,’ said 
Hiram, ‘ as a frozen anvil. He wa’n’t lilce a man 
after you : three went away together. And now 
lie’s as sweet and mild with everybody as a roarin’ 
democrat receivin’ a British Prince. He’s sad 
sometimes— that mournful, it’d melt the innards 
of a Bengal tiger only to look at him. ' But it 
ain’t the same kind, o’ sadness; and him and 
Valentine Strange was arm in arm walking up 
and down this road two mortal hours the day 
afore, yesterday.’ He, paused after that statement, 
as if he expected to . he told that it was incredible. 
Mary received it with an astonishment wliich 
justified Ms expectation. 

. ‘ Arm in: arm !’ she : said. . ‘Mr Strange and 
Mr Lnmby 1 Mr Gerard ? ’ 

‘Arm in arm,’ he said. ‘And looking as friendly 
as a pair of rival actors. Only it was plain they 
meant the friendliness, and the rival actors pretty 
gen’ally don’t.’, 

At this momMt, a; step sounded in the lane, 
aiid Mary : escaping: from his arm, peeped round 
the corher of the moss-grown walL . ‘ The driver ’s 
coming back,’, she'whispered, i f . 

‘ Kiss me quick, my honey !’ said Hiram. ‘I 
shall see yoti soon. .Likely as not, drop in and 
ask you, for a cup of tea this: evenin’.’ 

: The idriver appeared ; and Mary, with a final 
shake-,hands, as if no tenderer farewell had just 
been tolcen, entered the oar. Hiram, with mighty 
gravity of .demeanour; watched her : driven away, 
walked back along the gravelled drive, entered 
the bouse, and marched straight into the presence 
of his master. 

, ‘ Well, Search,’ said Gerard, ‘ what is it ? ’ 

‘ Can you spar,e me this afternoon and: evenin’?’ 
Hiram asked. 

‘ Yes,’ said : Gerard, looking up from a book 
which lay on the tahie before ; him,— ‘ Search,’ he 


Here, for the first and last time in this narrative, 
let it .he recorded that Hiram blushed. ‘ I am,’ 
he said, defensively. 

‘Of course you are. Why haven’t you gone 
before?’ 

‘Well,’ said Hiram, ‘there was reasons, good- 
reasons.’:, 

.‘ No tronble, I hope ? ’ said Gerard. , 

‘ None in the world,’ said Hiram. , 

‘When do you think of getting married? ’asked 
Gerard. ‘ I suppose I shall lose yoii soon?’ : : ■ ; 

‘No ; you W'orit,’ said Hiram. ‘Wo ain’t in 
any hurry.’ . 

Very well,’ said Gerard quietly. ‘ She ’s living 
with old Mrs Norton, I think— isn’t she, in 
Brierham High. Street? — Ah, I thought so. WiU 
you tell somebody to saddle Eoland and bring 
him round? I shan’t want you again tp-clay.’ 

‘Thank yon, ’ .said Hiram, and went away on 
his errand. 

' ‘No train for two hours,’ said Gerard to himself 
with a sad Ettle smile. ‘I can doit in an hour 
easily.’ 

Ten minutes later, he was at the hall: door 
in attire for the saMlle. A. groom led Eoland 
round ; and the young fellow, mounting, rode away, 
straight into Brierham town, and dismounting 
at the hotel, walked across the quiet sunny street 
and rang at Mrs Norton’s bell. It happened 
at that moment that Mary was in cohyersa .‘vvith 
Mrs Norton! Your feminine lover seeks a con- 
fidante as a duck seeks the water. ■ This, like 
other generalisations, may be disputed by singular 
examples; but Mary was not a very exceptional 
young woman, and Mrs Norton knew how the 
land lay ; whilst the butcher and the cbm- 
ohandler, and the seedy captain and the Irish 
QuiU, and: 7ioc genm omm,. surveyed it wrongly, 
and their judgment of its qualities was aU awry. 
At. the statement that a gentleman was in; the. 
parlour and wished to see her, the old lady bustled 
down, and was amazed to find Mr Gerard ; Luihby 
standing there. 

‘Mrs Norton,’ said Gerard, shaking hands Vith 
her, ‘how do yon do? I am here as a conspirator, 
and I want you to he another.’ 

‘Lawkamussy, Mr Lnmby!’ said the old lady,: 
quite flustered. 

Gerard; explained. ‘I want to see two. people 
happy, Mrs Norton. One of them is the young 
person now residing under your protection; and: 
theother is’ He paused. - r 

‘I hope it’s the right man; sir,’; said: the old- 
lady, smiling nervously. 

‘I think it is,’ said Gerard. ‘Do you' know 
who the right man is?— Very welL If I am 
wrong, correct me. , I think, the right: man, :Who, 

is, in a position very much below his worth,, wants 
to put off ' the marriage -because -he is , attached : 
to his employer, and because he thinks his 
employer cannot spare him.’ 

‘ It ’fl like., a dreanJ,- -your - saying so, Mi’ Lumby,’ 
the old lady cried out. ‘ She ’s just been telling 
me them very words up-stairs.’ 

‘Very>,w^, Mrs Norton,’ said Gerard. ‘1 
thought, it ’was so, and I wanted to he sure of 

it. ' 

iShe’s a dear -nice: girl,’ said- Mrs Norton doiibri 
fuUy..':. ..‘:Do you: think, - sir,- as he ’s : worthy of 
her?’ 

‘My dear lady,’ said Gerard, ‘Mr Search is 
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a pearl among men,. The woman. %yho mariiea 
Mm is to Be envied, if she has only, the sense 
to know hia value. And whatever yon may think 
of his position, he is 'just as well-to-do. as she. 
isi But I forgot. That’s a secret. .Don’t . say 
a word about it till they’re mainiecl.’ So he 
shook hands, and rode away again, leaving the 
old lady almost. biir.stmg with her secrefe , 

{To ie.eo7iclu^cd next month.) ' 


COXJETBY PLEASURES. 

To outsiders, country-life often seeins , dull; and 
it must necessarily be so to some extent, as coni- 

f ared with life in town, unless there is not only a 
een and perceptive love of nature, but also a 
considerable variety of taste, A man must be 
able to find not only an ever-varying and endur- 
ing charm in the sublime, grandeiu' of lake and 
mountain, but . iilso an attraction sufficiently 
engrossing to amuse Mm amid such oommonplaoe 
scenes as the : , moist bank of a .shady lane, or the 
tangled Inxuiianoe of a hedgerow or wayside 
thiScet. 

.. A, stranger looking down on the hroum Lanca- 
shire 'landscape that surrounded bur author, 
Mr MpneiV' when he began with the year Ms 
raanbles, wMeh have been eliarmingly deseribed 
in.his .book, entitled, C'oMMn/ Flmmres (London: 
Longmans & Co.), would have pronoxuiced 
the proBj^ct tame and nuinviting m the last 
degree. But to the initiated eye it was full of 
interest; each hidden dell among the breezy 
uplands held a, secret treasure-trove, He knew 
each semrestered wood where the catkins of the 
hazel were akeady hegiiming to Swell; each nook 
where the broad wriiilded leaves of the primrose 
were: akeady pushing xtp through the. moss to 
meet the genial breath of the advancing spring. 
Even in the sombre winter hue of the landscape, 
there ' was beauty— ‘the beauty of shifting light 
and shade ; when the sunlight breaking through 
the heavy clouds, would light mp for a moment 
the Brown dales and leafless trees, making of the 
desolate scene a picture of evanescent hut glowing 
brightness.- Then Ms garden— a green silvan 
inclosureji-with sufficient' space in it for wild- 
lioweis.to,grow in the tangled profusion of them 
native glades: and woods — ^was a constant source 
of delight: to Mm. Like . all flower-lovers,, he 
knew each several plant— each blossom was an 
intimate raid particular : friend. He noted, the 
slightest change that oeeimred in them, and during 
the tardy, trying clays ; of, spring, hailed maeh 
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like otliers, teoame very familial’ witli its observer, 
and allowed; Wm to ; come close to her nest with- 
out slmwing any signs of fear. 

: Spring in her full flush and glory was now 
abroad in; the land; the delicate leafage of the 
beech was in all its first silky freshness; the 
orchard-trees were in bloom ; the cattle in the 
flowery meadows were deep in ,gras.s ; the pigeons 
were sunning themselves on the farmhouse roofs^ 
and the first early swallows were twittering tinder 
their eaves. 

This heanty, home-like and familiar, Mr Milner 
was fond of contrasting with the vast moors that 
sweep desolate and brown around , the huge 
‘huttress’ of Kinderscout in Derhyshire. These 
were easily reached by train ; and the very mode 
of transit, swift, and noisy, an apt embodiment of 
the untiring energy of the nineteenth century, 
enhanced to the lonely beholder their solitude 
and immobility. ‘Having once,’ he saysj ‘climbed 
to thp tableland of these moors, you are in. an 
isolation of solitude which can only he compared 
with that of mid-ocean.’ Their heathy expanse 
is a world by itself, set apart and consecrated to 
solitude^ hut yet a world full of beauty. The 
keen bracing air is permeated by the scent of the 
gorse and wlld-thyme ; masses of cloud drift along 
the breezy sky, now casting deep shadows on the 
fionibre sweep of heathland, and the next moment 
parting, asunder , to dart a gleam of brilliant wind- 
blown sunshine on the emerald strips of moss, 
the oliimps of , hrotvn. and green fern, and the 
gray weathor-heaten crags that rise like landmarks 
from the deep-toned umber hue of the heath.. 
The moor-hirds rise from beside the path with 
a wild and piercing cry. The glimmer of the 
sunshine becomes more unfrequent ; the hurrying 
clouds drift up into more compact 'masses ; every- 
thing betokens the coming tempest. A few minutes 
more, and the; moorlands, with their shifting 
lights and shadows, will be wrapped in a cloud 
of swirling mist and rain. 

■With summer comes the liaj-haryeat in tlie 
heginmng of July, the hottest tune of the year; 
when, if the: Season he beneficent, we have honnti- 
fiiToutbufsts of sunshine, and the scents of the, 
rose-garden mingle with the fragrant breath of 
the new-mown hay. The most handsome wild- 
flower of July is the foxglove. Its favourite 
habitat is the face of a steep ravine, where, the 
hank is too precipitous to afford a footing to the 
birch , and hazel that clothe its lower declivities. 
There, on the shallow soil, or in clefts of the out- 
cropping rook, multitudes of foxgloves flourish,; 
their pendent hells of purple ■waving in the 
breeze, : or reflected in the still . pools , of the 
streamlet: far below. There js no monotony in; 
this: blaze of purple beauty, wMoh blends . in 
admirably with : the rich hues of The glen', , ’with 
the fern and hazels, and the silvery stems of the 
birch-trees, and: the tangle of wild-flowers about 
their roots, swoodruff and ■wild-mint; and' the gay 
willow-herb, and the humble litUo yellow tor- 
mentil. 

Towards: tlie end of July, the birds, whose 
domestic duties are finished, and whose ifiimilies 
are comfortably established : in the: world; cease 
to sing. The: woods henceforth are oompara*. 
tively mute, : until the vrobin begins his autumn 
song ; and from his Lancashire garden Mr Milner 
moved to the coast of Arran, and noted with 


some, surprise that: its northerly: shores, which 
he had supposed to be sterile, produced abund- 
ance, of flowers. ‘At tbe edge of a wood only 
a few , yards from the water, and where the 
salt spray Ttself must often fall, I found,’ he 
says, ‘dimiimti've rose-hushes covered ■with ripe 
berries ; the wild, chrysanthemum, the : purple 
vetch;, the tvbodruff, tiny in size, hut sweet 
as. ever ; and even the dainty forget-me-not; 
while the woodbine festoons the trees, climbing 
to a height of.twenty feet.’ 

But more beautiful even than the flo^wers 
are, the eftecta ,of sea and mountain. The sea; 
which is always in the foreground of tlie pioture, 
is full of surprises, of infinite varieties, which 
often strike the, beholder as inconceivably beauti- 
ful. Every change of the changeful weather has : 
its o^wn peculiar charm ; and the soft gray Septem- 
ber sides of Arrau often brighten at sunset into ; 
stretches of lambent gold, resting on a haidc of 
bright crimson, which passes on the far horizon 
into dusky purple; and beneath that imperial 
pall, the heaving expanse of ■water, and the 
shallow pools left on the shore by the receding 
tide, gleam out as if touched with molten golf 
The colouring is almost too intense to he steadfly 
looked at. The grass and the shore-plants, and 
the weather-worn rocks, mid the hiUs with their 
wild peaks standing out against the sky, all glow 
With a deep and yet subdued intensity of shade, 
which brightens the rose-red _ glimmer of ■ the, 
rock-pool at your feet. Up among the hills at- 
the month of Glen Sannox, partioularly towtuds 
twilight, the atmospheric changes are often very 
fine. Sheets of mist sweey around the peaks of 
Qoatfell and its sister heights, which, like; the 
sentinels: of an enchanted land, loom through 
the masses of gray vapour, iadistinot, vast, and 
threatening. 'The gloom of , night is begin- 
ning .to overspread the landscape ; but the sun 
has not yet set; and suddenly, as if by the 
touch of a magician’s wand, the; veil of mist 
is swept aside Irom the broad brow of Suidhe 
Fergus ; a soft subdued glow of saffron suf- 
fuses .the darkening landscape, brightening gradm 
ally, into a full gush of sunlighfe The slopes 
and gullies with which the sides of the hiUs, 
are :Beamed are distinctly seen for a momentj 
brought prominently out by the flood of light. 
Then the gleam of sunshine fades as quickly as 
it came, the clouds gather thick, and fast over 
the shifting canvas, the ■wild west ■ ■wind: : rushes 
dovm the gorge, brnrying mists efface the>.glowing, 
picture, and far behind, ‘strange sotmdS'ritsMng; 
do^wn the unseen gullies with an afaiost':,humBtt 
cadence,’ bid the aclveiiturouB::trav^er a stormy ; 
gOod-night. 

: Autumn in the,;Laacashk’e,; gardea h^ its .own; 
peculiar pleasm’eSi. There ; were pleatiful stores; 
of fruit to he gathered in; and clumps of wood- 
land that rivalled, "with their purple and nisBet- 
red and gold, the gayest hues of the parterre ; and 
from amid: :& ‘leafless houghs .of a giant; elm was 
heard- hthe; srVeetest,; mest .eheery sound which 
autumn has te give-^-the clear whistle uf the -xohin.’ 

_.3jalkiwe6n was, kept as Shrovetide had been, 
by thh ^youngsters of the family, ■with its own 
afproprmte ceremonies. .Chief : among tliese waS: 
U_ffeat patt of water, which was set in the middle 
-oiTthe , kitehen floor and filled with apples— ‘ the 
ducking ;and jsplasHng for which were a: source 
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of great fun.; aad if , one chooses to moraMse,’ says 
onr author, ‘one may see how success in the 
slippery chase faUa only to the yoxmgster who 
Can^ bring to the pursuit both cunning and per- 
severance.' . 

November and December, with their .long dark 
nights, and days dim with mist and fog, have a 
natural affinity with folklore, and Mr Milner 
tells us that the district around him, lonely arid 
isolated, is still a stronghold of ancient super- 
stitions. There are troops of harmless fairies — 
‘little man,' as they are called— whom it is some- 
times the height of good fortune to meet. . Wonder-; 
fill legends are told of the weary ploughman 
suddenly confronted on the upturned furrow hy 
a tiny brown figure, who offered liim a draught 
of ale ill a nutshell j which the countryman accept- 
ing in simple good faith, found to be an earnest 
of all possible good things. 

A mountainous country suffers loss from the 
fury of the • elements -than a landscape whose 
chief beauty . consists in its colouring, in the 
harmonioua blending of wood and valley and 
meadow.: The: stormy winds of November had 
swept away the last lingering splendour of the 
autumn, forests, hut Mr Milner found the Lake 
country still pre-eminently beautiful. - In sup- 
port of- : his admiration of winter among these 
classical lakes and hills, ho quotes an . eIo(^uent 
passage from Wordsworth’s ‘Description ot the 
Country of the Lakes in the North of England 
‘The : variety of winter-colouring in , the hills 
is such, and so harmoniously preserved, that it 
leaves little cause of regret when the splendour 
of autumn is passed away. The oak coppices 
upon the sides of the mountain retain russet 
leaves; the hiroh stands conspicuous, with its 
silver stem and puoe-eoloured twigs ; the hoUies, 
•with green leaves and scarlet berries, have come 
forth to ■vi.ew from among the deciduous trees, 
whose summer foliage had concealed them ; the 
ivy is now plentifully appaieut upon the stems 
and, boughs of the trees and among the lichen- 
covered' rocks. In place of the uniform summer 
.green of the herbage and fern, many rich colours 
play':, into each other over the surface of the 
■ mountains-T-tawiry green, olive, and brown, beds 
of withered fern, .andi gray rocks being harmoni- 
ously blended :’.tagether.’. It is, in fact, a per- 
fect paradise : Of ; what painters call ‘ low tones,' 
no bright colours, but the soft subdued green 
and gray of mosses and lichens, and the faded 
bro'wns of grass and ferns in all varieMcs of shade. 

, Round the door of a comfortable farmhouse, 
;; where our author found shelter for a few hours; 

: the colour was deeper and warmer ; for the crim- 
i: :son light of a frosty sunset fiUed the air, and 
harmonised ^with the cheerful farmyard ^-sounds ; 
:the codes :were crowing, the oxen lowed: from' 
s the -courts,: and the gladsome voices of women 
E ' and : .children broke the wintry stillness. Every 
one was sliding and tumbling and getting up 
^:a^ia:sunid'peals of jocund ; and far ixp 

in, -a stiR world of their own, the snows on the 
higher peaks of the everlasting hills refleoted; 
’back in a thousand hues of beauty the smile 
'i. of 'the sunset. Some blushed rosy red; others, 

riaught only a faint pink glow, which quickly 
fad^, -into weotral blue; while others, again, 
glfifebM ,.coJ.d and bright, as if decked out in 
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. This charming round of Country Pleasures 
ends, as is meet, with Christmas and New Year, 
with plentiful decorations of mistletoe and holly, 
and plentifixl good cheer on the board, and a 
round of kindly visits to neighbours, rich and 
poor ahlce. One of the latter, John the Mower, 
thus pronounced his oidogium on the hajipy 
Christmas-tide; ‘Ay, well— ay; to he :sure---if 
we, could he ever as we are now, full of good 
meat and drink — meat and drink.’ The robin 
on the thorn, who has just had his dinner of 
crumbs from the window-sill, takes perohanee 
the same materialistic view of Christmas as John 
the Mower ; at all events, he also is happy, and 
undaunted 'by the cold, trills out xipon the frosty 
air his clear, cheerful song, in which we hear an 
earnest and promise of: the coming sp)ring. 

BABOO ENGLISH, 

The following specimeus of letters and petitions . 
are taken from a large collection made by a 
gentleman during a six years’ residence in British 
Bnrmah. It should be borne in mind that the 
habit of tbe Oriental, when he has a request 
to make, is usually to hand in a written petition 
in lieu of asking hy word-of-mouth. Those 
of the documents quoted below which are from 
Chinamen and Burmese, are written by their 
own hands; while those from natives of India 
are mostly written by professional petition-writers, 
wbo may bo seen sitting under an umbrella, at 
a light trestle table, beneath a tree, near the, 
entrances to the law-courts. 

The things that chiefly agitate the Oriental 
mind are (1) desire to obtain an appointment ; 
(2) desire to obtain increase of pay; (3) desire 
to obtain leave of absence on account of tlie death, 
of some relative. It i.s no uncommon thing for*, 
a clerk to request leave of absence half-a-dozen 
different times to bury the same mother, truths 
fulness being an unknown quality in many ’parts 
of tbe ‘ gorgeous East.’ 

The following mas, s of incoherence is from a 
Bixrmese ‘ gunner’ to the superintendent of a saw- 
mill. His desire is to obtain a bonus — on the 
number of squared logs of teak which he is able’' 
to turn out— in addition to his pay. ■ 

To G. Mula Eaqii, Cliief Manager. 

The humble petition of, Eo Youk respectfully 
sheweth to represent that ; I have loyally, ami 
diligently served under merchantile service in 
various , capacities since 1870 during which I* 
invariably earned the approval, and commenda- 
tions , of all ::my superiors, That while : several 
persons are now and then - promoted gradually 
mcreasing in the suhordnate ; That iu 1880 when 
I was proposed., to station, at: Moulmein the best 
European Manager serving in. the Moulmein 
district I was .selected by the Chief . Manager:: 
Mr E, S, Jones for the post as Head Glerfc at: 
Mr Gregory’s Mill and I could act as Manager 
in any of the mills that are Trading in the Tertvri 
of Moulmein I understand that my manager is 
prepared to reconsider the claims of all the siib- 
ordnate who have not hitherto receive duci pro- 
motion in the service I therefore pray that my 
manager may carefully inquired of my approved 
past seiwioe and can fowarcl my Oertifteate bound 
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as Manager having being sensed under your 
service daily respectfully beg to inform these 
few request that, I am also liable to get some 
extra money on account of my Square Conversion 
which has been given by the I'ormer manager's 
on the Squaring Mill I conclusion having a large 
fatnily to support with, I have to thank your 
esteein favor, and hoping to favor with, the above 
i'equestion. for which 1 shall ever thankful to 
your honors gratitude Hoping to be excused at 
your honors valuable time P.S. Therefore having 
served imdor your service many Head Clerks 
who, have not had any a English edircation: in 
case of necessity I could do any kinds of English 
account in the Timher Trading line and being 
wry curious in my consideration ‘of getting extra 
money in the Old Mill is somewhat like hatching a 
great many eggs without d, Men If I dont try hard 
in conversion of Squares how can you expect to 
get the Slabs for Scantling &o. — I remain, &c. 

The passage we have italicised is particularly 
lucid. The next specimen is from a Madrassee 
Christian who has benefited by an English 
ediroation. 

EaNGOON, Zrd January 1881. 

To. J. CONNELU, Esquire, 

B. E. T. 0. Xhnitted & Co. 

Eangoon. 

Gentlemak— I beg most respectfully to bring 
these following few lines to your benign con- 
sideration Hoping to Satisfy my confused mind. 

Sir, I have cOmo from Madras some months 
ago,, and I liave tried in many places for a post 
except this Office I am Sorry proved unsuccessful. 
Having heard that you are a Liberal Generous 
and Pitiable gentleman towards poor. I have 
made-up my mind to come and ask your honor 
for a post under your oontrolohility in the Firm 
or in the Mills. 

Praying, to comply my request for which act 
of charity and kindness I snail in duty hound 
shall ever pray — I bog to remain, Gentleman, 
your most obedient and humble Servant, V. 
REUBBiif Jacob. : 

By the: following amusingly amhiguous epistle, 
a, Burmese :Clerk . states his incapacity for work, 
and expresses a hope that further sick-leave may 
be granted hiiii i . i : 

. Sib— .Having the feaver again more than before 
1 wish you will not have the vexation to permit 
me further.— I Eemain Fr obed. 

Mg Chit Oo. 

, , The following speak for themselves : 

Moumibw, 9a jdj3«7 1881. ■ 

: Sin— We are exceeding; glad in 'penning yon 
these 'few lines. Suspecting ■; the holidays of . the 
Burmese new. year. ' During this time all the 
Burmese offices or of— the foreigners ought to he 
closed. Because there is custom over the: whole 
communication not to do even the least important 
work. Therefore will yon kindly grant us leave 
for three or four days. We hope that yon will 
grant ns leave without any discontent.— We are 
yours most Obedient servant, &c. 

Sir— We the undersigned beg, to inforaij: that' 
on Tomorrow our Burmese Lent beginning Feast 


will he. fell, so we shall: most Inimhly beg of ynu 
will be pleased to allow us an holiday as usual. — 
We remain. Sir, Your Most Obedient Servantsj 


Honoitred Sir— I beg mo.st respectfully prays 
that your honor, will be kindly pleased .allow me 
an advance of ,E30/ being of olir Ohihese new 
year, but, I am short of expense for that day. — 
I beg to remain, Gentleman Sir, Your Most 
Obedient Servant, . MaY Shairg. : , 

[ChiueBe] 

Ransoon- 6«A iJ'etj'Mctry 1880. ,, 

Sir — I have the honor to inform you that 1 
was Bunstruck and Fever on account of that 
Your servant could not attend to work,— I 
remain, &c. 

The humble and respectful petition of K. B. 

Most respectfully showeth— That your petitioner^ 
an under graduate of the Calcutta University has 
formerly lived in credit in the world, btit, through 
a variety of losses in several law-suits and through 
the sadden, death of some lively young members of the 
family, is reduced with his family to the- lowest 
state of poverty and destitute of the necessaries 
of life ; and being desirous to discharge liis duty 
as a sole guardian, he has presumed to address 
himself to ' your honor for , one of the present 
vacant place of clerkship in your Office, and for 
which he can make it appear, he is properly , quali- 
fied, and will produce certificates of his education, 
capacity and good moral character, and if so happy, 
as to seem worthy , of your notice, he shall, on all 
occasions observe the strictest fidelity, and make 
it appear to the world that he has not been 
unworthy of your favoin j And as in duty hound 
shall ever pray. 

On the 24th of October 1881, the writer promised 
a Burman, Moung Khvin, to employ his brother- 
in-law, Moung Shway Yee, if he would come round 
to the office. This is the letter of introduction 
which Shway Yee brought : the meaning is, that 
Moung: Khyin will bo much obliged if Sliway Yea 
is eiuj^oyed according , to promise : 

Dear SIe— H ereudth I send yon the hearer 
Moung. Shway Yee, was employed under' you m 
the Office, when you promised me Yesterday in 
Our Yard. I shall be miioli oblige and thankful 
to you.— Yours faithfully, Moung: ilissiN.; „ 

Boon Paw, a Ohiiresa tally-clerk, being : laid 
up with fever, his brother,. Ah Lowe, 'Writes for 
permission to send him to liis father in.Moulmein, , 
and wants to know if he is to receive half-pay 
or none at all while .he ia: iiB. : This, is how he: 
puts it : 

Sir— M y brother Boon Paw Tally clerk, 
suffering by fever sincB: about 20 days ago, and he: 
is taking oRr Dooter advise, but sorry still very 
bad, so blueing of you be pleased to allow him 
to go hack Motilmsin on Tomoiwow by his father 
to cuin there. And : also: please let me , have,, an 
6rder'.’'lihB IS. Days he is m fever in one month 
of Aiigst is to he out all or i to he paid. — 
Yours obediently, &c. 

: The final specimen: ws: shall here give is : p 
AppHcatibn for. workj, made by: a native of India,: 
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to a meroliant of Eangopn, and was tlionglit so 
' comical by tlie recipient, althongb, he was— IftO: 
all other residents in Eangoon— daily deluged with 
strangely worded petitions, that it was published 
in the Bwngoon Gazette oi Eebruary 14, 1879. 

: ‘ There is UJe for a Jtem lpoh.’ 

Life SoTPoraiNtt Sib— The bearer of this begs 
to bring his most deplorahle case hefore yon 
ti’uating ybii to be his parent and. guardian. That 
he is brought to' such a low ciroumstaiiees: that he 
can hardly: siipport himself and his family. Now 
your hiunble petitioueiv begs to say that if there 
be even ii petty post in.olerks under kind con- 
trol please try yoiir utmost to confer the same on 
Mm, Sure, he is in an unutterahle trouble that 
tliis life is heavier to him, nay, the shade.? of 
death are happier to him than those of life. Let 
it not be. hidden that as in these days he is out 
of eniployment it would be your great Idudnesa 
to. confer some: good and supportable po.st on him 
and.aa he , is a man of large family to please for your 
blcsaed:'nauie’s sake be a father to him and his. 
family. Please lose, not this good opportunity 
: out of your all powerful hands of making a room 
for him under you in clerks. Surely in such: a 
hard ciroumataiiceg your refusal will be, the case 
of real death and your kind reception the real 
cause of life for him. 

. Now let any one go, hut please try your utmost 
to save Mm, pas,3 hy any one, hut pass not hy Mm, 
reject some one, hut reject not Mm, and put 
asunder some one, but make Mm adhere close 
by in any way you can. Please take him' in your- 
kind honour’s office as soon as possible. Nay, 
sooner than the twinlcUng of an eye. 

As one has the source of his life in this and 
another in that way hut he alone has none except 
thee and. God alone. 0 Thou high-ranked man. 
of good humour. For this act of your over run- 
ning you shall both ho blessed and rewarded from 
.heavens. 

, . P.Slr-A drowning man will oateli at . a straw, 

„ Pour water on a drowned mouse. Give aud 
it'shaS be given unto you. The measure we mete. 

' to otherBvshaT be meted to us again. A withered 
purse, ;a Withered face; Sorrows best antidote is 


nploymoht, &o. 
He beas to re 


He begs to reanain, 
most bonoured Six, 

.with much; gratitude- , 
your, most 'obedient, and ■ 

foot-kissing servant : / . , ^ - 

18-7-78. IiiIjAhib BhksH. 

BOOK GOSSIP. 

sir may he pointed' out as a characteristic of our, 
:::m.od 0 rn -men. of science : and of theie immediate 
i.predecessoi’s, ' that,: however : they may differ fcom' 
many of : their fellows in matters: of intelleetual 
research ':and : speonlationj they have , led notably 
good auc] true and useful lives. Hence the record 
of anch lives has for their successors something 
■Mora: than,: the: inteest which attaches to merely 
names ; ' there is, in .addition the heMthy- 
to : intelleetual , and moral , achievements; 
we: ' ideiive from the contemplation of 
unstanoes patiently overcome,, :pf Mgh 
uiied, of Hfe-pnrposes devotedly 
, JMs is, indeed the great end of 
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biography; and biography which, while embrac- 
ing many things, does not embrace this, had better 
not he written. 

Some of those .men of science have had 
biographers inmiinerahle, others of them are less 
written about, and consequently less known. 
To supply this , defect, and to render the chief 
names among Botanists, Zpologiats; and . Geolo- 
gists niore : familiar to the rising generations, 
Professor P., Martin Duncan, vice-president of the 
Geological Society, has puhlished a volume of such 
biographies under the title of Heroes of Scmioe 
(London : Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge). , But the book is something more than 
a mere collection of biographies. In regard 
to Botany, for instance, cliapters are given to 
the consideration of old fancies and notions 
about pjlants, such as are foiiud in the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, and in the works of the early 
Greek writers. The author also sketches the 
lives of the ancient botanists — ^Aristotle, the 
first botanist, born 384 n.o., Theophrastus, Pliny, 
and others. Then, after the TeSig sleep of 
centuries, we have the revival of science that 
followed the release of the human mind from the 
trammels of superstition consequent upon the great 
religious reformations of the sixteenth century. 
This period gave us the quaint old English natu- 
ralist and traveller, John Bay, and the earliest 
systematic botanist in , France, Joseph de Tourne- 
fort. Then by-and-hy come Linneens, and with 
him the formation of botony into a science, with 
Ms artificial system of classification, and his un- 
tiring and heroic energy in the pursuit of plant* 
knowledge. 

. In the department of Zoology, Professo.r Duncan 
follows a similar method of treating 'the subject, 
beginning, with tbe ancients, and descending to 
modern names, including Bnffon, Pennant, La- 
marck, and Ouvier, to each of whose contributions 
to the science of animals reference is here made, 
with well-written and graphic portraitures of the 
men themselves, as they appeared in the daily 
. round of their life and labours. Then we have 
the.Geologists— the heroes. of a hewer science than 
either of , the foregoing, A 'wonderful science, 
that has made familiar to us a kind of knowledge 
which was at one time thought entirely beyond 
the reach of man’s intelleotnal vision, revealing 
to us an exact and impressive picture of our 
earth in its various stages of secular- copling,. from 
the time when it was little .more than .a molten : 
.mass with a nfewly-fofmod igneous crust, down 
to the time when this crust was .covered, with 
rooks made from its, own waste materials, ground 
down hy ice and tides and rains, and spread out 
in stratified: order at the bottom of seas and the : 
i mouths of ..great rivers,; and gradually covered ■ 
with the earlier forma of vegetable life, till- -we 
have the globe as we see it now with all its 
wealth of animate and inanimate existence; ; This ' 

f ortion of Professor Duncan’s work seems to us to 
e the most interesting, as dealing perhaps with the : 
heroes of a science in which he may feel a strongoh 
and more genuine ihterest tlian in the others; 
The story of Hutton, the Edinburgh geologist? 
of William Smith, the father of EugliBh gwWgy ; 
and of Mnichison and Lyell, its later leading repre- 
sentatives, is well told by onr author, and: uannot 
fail to awaken in the minds of readers' soma 
stirrings of that noble emulation iVhfch fed these 
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A Slight scare. 


workers on, from victory to victory. We liave slappipg and writliing, about oyer tlie liare boards 
not for a long time seen • biography at once so with just: such, a noise as a liobked snake would 
healthy in its tone and so instructive and stimu- make. After a moment’s hesitation,. 1 sprang out , 
latiye in its effects. , : , of bed_ to strike a light, and had taken, a second 

— — — _ — ^ step with the intention of groping for my matches^ 

A S L I G I-I T SCARE. . ' ^ '• \ Put something 

cold,, slimy, and altw-r-wngglingly and Iwist- 
IH; the! first of those four entertaining little ingly . alive; ; as it ‘sctuirined’ ruider my naked 
yolhmes,: Ciff WMfe o/ . AafmW ffislori/, the late sole.! I think I have stood oil few ohjeets for a 
Mr Frank Buoldand has related^ in Ms pleasant, shorter space .of time than that during which I 
chatty, discursive style, an anecdote of a gentle- lingered on that creature ; and darting back to bed 
man in India who was favoured with the preseuce aga™) Hy there .mft a beatm" heart, and , bathed 
of a cobra da capello, under the llooriii| of his KyK;ak^lSf 
bungalo'w. Snakes very often take np a. residence lapse of a minnte, and jtist as I was cautiously 
beneath houses in this way, especially in tropical attempting another descent upon my matches, 
cDimtries, where the buildings are ireq^uently of causing me to retreat once more with extreme 
wood, and usually raised from the clamp or insect- expedition. It soon stopped again, and was; 
teeming earth on , piles of some sort ; such a resumed at longer and longer intervals and with 
situation being ahiiost inaccessible to anything less enei^y. The cobra was ■ eviclentlj* wowing 
but a ‘varmint.’ Here they rest in security by weaker. At length, it ceased altogether. Where- 
day, and by night sally forth on exotu'sions pre- upon I sewed all the garments within reach, 
judicial to the henroost, to the frogs in the water- and hurled them oa the floor in the direction, 
tank or hathroom, or to the rats and other small- Aoin which the sounds had proceeded, hoping 
deer which always affect tlie neighbourhood of the reptile would seek shelter underneath them, 
omnivorous man. So habituated do people and remain quiescent clurin" the night, 
become to these creatures in serpent-ridden lands. Now, of course this was oU very foolish There, 
that so close a vicinity to them is often but little was no cobra witliin thousands of miles of me ; 
regarded, and soajcely any attempt is made to besides, I am. not more afraid of a snake than 
meet the visitor, I once slept in a house up in other people, kno-wing perfectly well that' if I lay. 
Guatemala where a huge venomous snake, a tobaha. still it would not molest me. I think I wenht, 
— or what was believed to be such— was known under most . circumstances, rather have a cobra 
to Have made the under-space among the piles than a cockroach near me. Thus I reasoned with 
his abode for more than a year, having been fre- my absurd terror, but to very little purpose. If 
quently seen by lantern-light, though it never there were no cobras in .Brazil, there were other 
made its appearance indoors. . Not that people are snakes just as venomous— rattlesnakes, jararaeas, 
fonder of such things in this part of the world than and bnshmasters. Snakes often found their .way 
in. .any other; possibljf, they are a little lazier; on board ships in bales of medicinal woods, eoir, 
but' in any case, familiarity will always breed and other cargo; or dropped into boats as they, 
contempt. Mr Bueklaiid’s friend, however, so lay under bushes or along palm-aliaded jetties; 
little appreciated this confidence on the part of or escaped from boxes surreptitiously smuggled 
the reptile, that he went tlie length of cutting from the shore. It recurred to my disordered 
a hole in his floor, baiting a fish-hook and line brain — I would have it remembered that I was 
with a frog and passing it down. The lure weak and unwell — with gi-eat force, that only 
succeeded. That same night he was aroused by a short time before, a living serpent was iictirally 
a tremendous souffle and commotion rmdor the discovered rmder the capsme of the patent lead 
boards ; and the line being drawn, up, brought on the quarter-deck of the Royal Mail steamship, 
with it the unlucky cobra, with its neck expanded Nwro, within a hundred miles of where we were, 
and ‘ spectacles ’ all agog— when, we may be sime, the reptile having obviously climbed, up thS: 
it quickly received tlie co«p de pnice from a coolie’s quarter-line as the steamer lay moored to - the 
bludgeon.^. ^ ^ ^ wharf at Santos. Fiuthermore, though I cap tole - 1 

' I had been reading this story one hot night at rate anytMng which I can see mid.; upderstaad, : 
sea. as I lay in my bunk, .and had fallen asleep. I have the greatest respect for the ,.iailEnQWn:,'in 
Scarcely a breath of air came in at the open darkness. 

scuttle,; and the 'Candle: in ilia swinging stand All very foolish, as I kept, reproaching myself; 
bittued with an unfliokering flame, though the but it was of no use. The silence wMoh succeeded 
good ship was steaming down tile coast of was even worse than the slapping', noise, ftnd niy 
Brazil, at the rate of thirteen knots an hour ; for fever-heated imagination; kept:,plotttring',,the snake 
my cabin was on the *, lee-side,’ and the lower edge gliding up over my .bunk; and made me ; start ; 
of the porthole:; descended : pretty nearly to; the as I fancied I felt its forked tongue darting; against , 
level of the water as .she rolled slowly aad.rhyth- my hand or ' .cheek,; -while I repeatedly Aneaded 
mioaUy to and fro on a;:long swell fcom the west- my foot,; to' assure;; imyself. of the .uni'eaHty of 
ward. How long I slept, I cannot say ; but when thriUs which, shot up my leg. At lost I gave way, 
I awoke with a start, the candle had burned out, and standing im on the bed, shouted through the 
and the cabin was pitch-dark. What had waked ventilator at the top of my voice for the quarter- 
me? Was it fancy, bred of the snake-story I masferv By*an.d-by I heard a distant ‘Ay, ay, 
had been reading, the; impression of which was sir H,'lldating -down the hatchway from; the.; deck 
still vi-vidly upon me; mystified and; exaggerated above, ' and presently saw .the, welcome gleam, of 
by the sudden transition' of ideas, or; did X ;reall.y a . Jaatem along the aUey-way. I ^-was, some- 
hear a scuffling .and flopping on the floor i Yes;: what, 'attained of my; trepidation when .the 
there was no doubt about , itl Something;; was; laght, ' arrived ; and; . proceeded to remove 'the 
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lias now little to distingnisli it from tlie riiiibieli 
stirronncling it, altlioiigh a piece of marble bora 
and tbere gives, from its exquisite traeeiy, an 
idea of former splendour. Tbe Epbesus Explora- 
tion Committee are appealing to tlie public for 
funds to carry on their work, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be instrumental in preserv- 
ing the. ruined city from further dilapidation. 

Funds are also sought to aid the Society of 
Antiquaries in excavating what are. considered to 
he among the most remarkable ; relics of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. The famous hot 
springs of Bath afford plenty of, evidence that the 
Romans appreciated their good qualities, for they 
took the trouble to build round them a massive 
wall, cased on the inside with lead. Excavations 
beneath the pump-room have revealed the exist- 
ence of an old bath eighty-one , feet in length 
by thirty-eight in width, floored; with blocks of 
masonry, and retaining its old lining of: Ifead. 
There are indications that theBe Roman baths 
occupied a large area, .the greater portion of 
which still remains buried beneath more modern 
buildings. 

Mr Carl Bock, the Swedish traveller, uvhose 
exxDlorations in Borneo have been brought before 
the public in book-form, baa recently returned 
from an adventurous trip into Siam, and has 
visited many . districts where no European has 
previously penetrated. In spite of the cordial 
imbteotion offered by the king, and His Majesty's 
command that Mr Bock should cany the royal 
standard of Siam, the white-elejphaht flag, the 
traveller met with great opposition in variour 
parts of the country.: The inhabitants were not 
impressed with a sight of the white-elephant 
flog, perhaps because they had no idea of the 
importance attached to such a national emblem. 
Unfortunately, they showed their dislike to Mr: 
Bock’s progress by destroying a large portion 
of the natural-history collcotion which he had’ 
accumulated. 

A St Louis newspaper furnishes some interest- 
ing facts in connection with alligator-catching 
and killing, occupations which give employment 
to a large number of : persons: iii the south of the 
United States. The mode of catching the creature 
is as follows: The young ones are first .secured 
ns they play about, the hole -where the parent is 
lying. A noose is then so arranged that imme- 
mately the animal emerges from its lurking-place,; 
its head is thrust: : witliin it. Another noose is 
:fhen scoured to the tail ; and tlis animal is 
; strapped . down to . a , boaitl,: and is’ to.wed awaj*- 
.behind; a ::boat in which her ybiing ones are 

§ laced. The hide of : a large : alligator is worth 
etween;:Qhe :and two .dollars, aiid can be trans- 
formed into’ splendid’ leather. Besides this, the 
alligator . is; -valued for the oil which, it affords, 
-which, although of an unpleasant odourj .i® eon-- 
sidered a good remedy for rheumatism. 

The Report of the department of Agriculture 
of Manitoba -will remove - . the , impression .whib^ . 
for some unascertained reason, has gained otti'i-’ 
renoy--that little : or no fruit could he .Kosbd: 
there: The list of fruits indigenous to Manitoba 
and the North-west Territory given ih this 
Report is by no means a scanty one. Blums, 
grapes, cherries, currants ; all kinds of berries, 


pile of coats and trousers, seeking for .the - ‘yar-: 
mint’ -with a boldness which was nbt mine a 
few moments before. And there, . on the floor, 
-which glistened with its heaten-off . scales. We 
imBA-^s.flyirui-flsh, as big as an ordinary mackerel, 
■which had sailed in at me open port as the shiji 
rolled to leeward, and had danced itself to death 
on the boards 1 , Its entrance must have been 
a pure accident, 'though not a imcommori 
one in these latitudes. The fish seems to have 
little power of directing its flight in the air, and 
the aperture of the scuttle no doubt came in its 
straight line of course. ' I need handly say I did 
not mention anything of my late opliidian hypo- 
thesis to the quartermaster, hut presented him 
AVith the subject : of it. Probably it was cooked 
arid eaten as soon as he came off Avatch, for the 
flying-fish is one of the most delieibus of the 
denizens of ocean. 

Flying-flah are certainly, preferable to venomons 
serpents, in one’s cabin, , even were the latter 
entangled with hooks in their stomachs; but the 
finny intruder ■ can make himself disagreeable 
too, at times. I remember an old Frencliman 
'rushing on deck one night with his face and breast 
streaming -with, blood, roaring out that the Enemy 
of mankind : was below ; when it was found that 
the .‘enemy’ on this occasion was a large flying- 
fish, Avhioh had floAvn against him and scratched 
him severely Avith its enormous fin-wings. 


T H E M 0 N T H. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Resteot for relies of the past, and a desire to 
preserve those landmarks of time Avhioh spealc of 
a period when no hooks wore written and no 
histories compiled, are feelings which denote an 
advanced state of civilisation. We have learned. 
Societies Avhioh take perhaps more interest in 
prehistoric man and his cave-dwellings than they 
do .in their feRow-being-s of this present time. 
Wa have Archieologiats who can tell us aR about 
the pRe-dwelKngs the remains of which are found 
ill S-wiba . lakes and in many other parts of the 
Avorld ; and. .we. ' have others -who Anil ' dieepurse 
to ixs oonceming ihe three Ages of man as repre- 
sented by the. Stone, Bronze,' and Iron implements 
which he. has. left .. .behind . him. . The . interest 
Avhicli centres, arotmd the buried; cities . of : the 
world is naturally of, a wider nature, for there 
are records which give us an insight into the: Rves 
of those who . peopled .such cities. The ruins 
,pf : ,Ha*aulaneum - and Pompeii have an unusual 
.interest attached to them from their terrible end. 
But. other; ruined , cities have in them .plenty to 
arouse the; curiosity and to interest , the attention 
of the antiquary. , Of these places, a foremost 
.position ;;muBt: :he given to the ruins of Ephesus, 
:;;wMch; 'from its scriptural associations, must plead 
recognition from aU. But the ruins of Epheais 
fiave hot been, taken care of ; Ave leam that the 
ja a mqss of ruined,, columns, fragments, of 

a -broken; sarcophagi,, and that; it is covered 
.ebrk. The Temple of Diana, supposed to 
1 111 1 ,?nost, magnificent in the Avorld, 
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from raapberries and strawberries to the more . 
humble blackberry, flourish here in profusion. 
The Eeport also removes another fallacy — namely,- 
that the crab-apple must ha the only repre- 
sentative of its , class >vhich can flourish in 
Manitoba., It is pleaded , that the same idea was 
■once urged with regard to other States which 
are now exporting their thousands of barrels of 
Splendid apples to foreign markets. 

We have more than once referred to the. 8ystem.s 
■of drying hay, . Which, according to many reports, 
have been so successful, but which, according to 
the judges at the last show of the Agricultural 
Society, were not thought worthy of the prize 
■offered for the best method. Another mode of 
storing food for stock is now aroviaing the interest 
of farmers ; and it oft'ers, hoth in clieapness and 
simplicity, no obstacle to a trial of its merits. 
That these merits are great, seems nn(jimationahle, 
from reports which have reached this country 
from the continent and from the United States. 
The system in question is known as Ensilage, and 
consists in storing green fodder in a mecially 
constructed air-tight pit called a Silo. This pit 
can be of any convenient size, and the best material 
for its walls is concrete. The materials with 
which it is stored may consist of every kind of 
green food used for cattle, excepting roots. These 
are usually cut into short lengths by a machine, 
and are then thrown into the pit. The vegetable 
mass is then covered with planks, and. weighted 
with, barrels of sand until its bulk is reduced 
about two-thirds. A certain amount of fermenta- 
tion is naturally set up ; but it does not pppear to 
alfeoi the flavour of the stored food, which cattle 
eat greedily. Even in the wettest weather, the 
fodder can be so stored without risk of failure, if 
the operation he properly conducted. The silo is 
opened periodically, when the food is out away in 
sectionsj. just as a truss of .hay is cut from a 
staok j. but if necessary, the opening can be 
postponed to an indefinite period, as the fodder 
keeps as well as if it were sealed down in an 
air-tight tin. can. ! We cannot meanwhile devote 
space to enumerate the advantages which are. 
claimed for this new departure in agriculture, 
but intend recurring to the subject in an early 
number.'-."..',..''.' . 

Miss Ormerod’s ■ lecture, given at , the Hoyal 
Agricultural College, 'Gireneester, on ‘The Effects 
s.of' Weather on Insect Life,’ contained, some 
Interesting observations relating to hibernation. 
'The lento'er pointed out that, this , phenomenon 
iwas a distinct condition from the mere effect of 
cold, and assumed a constitutional influence, under 
which, at a certain season, insects instinctively 
' prepared a -shelter for: themselvesi , ; This shelter 
was spocially selected under leaves or stones ; and 
in some cases they prepared; a cell, to protect their 
bodies, while they passed , into a motionless state, 
with functions decreasing, in; power with increase | 
of cold. Though frozen so hard that they could 
be broken across like dried sticks, many lands of 
oaterpfllars were: not' injured by: the. cold so long, 
as they were protected In the shelters which they 
had solooled or made for themselves. The remedy 
for getting rid of snoh,: pests was for farmers to 
cultivate their land in the autumn, so as to throw 
out and expose the creatures to the frost, thaw, 
and wet which followed. The egg-laying places— 
rank grasses and weeds — should bS'i destroyed’; 


and it should also be remembered that liming , 
and the use of chemical manures are important 
factors in diminishing the number of insect 
pests. ' ■ ' , ' 

More than forty years ago, there was a strange 
craft . which, appeared ripon . the waters of the 
Neva,' It was contrived by a Eussian Professor 
named Jacobi, and Was Worked by electricity. 
Since that time, we have made great strides in 
electrical science, and the batteries which Jacobi 
used, with, their zinc plates , and corrosive acids, 
have been supplanted by dynamo-machines turned 
by steam-power. The modifioations of Plantii’s 
secondary batteries, which have recently made ' 
such a stir in the world, have opened up new 
employments for electricity, and the latest which 
has been recorded is once more represented by a 
battery-driven boat. This electric launch ■ was 
recently tried on the Thames with satisfactory 
results. It measures twenty-sis feet in length, 
and draws about two feet of water. It has neitlier 
fire, .boiler, nor chimney ; indeed, it, is without': 
any visible means of propulsion. But stowed 
away under flooring and seats are forty-five boxes, 
containing secondary batteries, which, before start- 
ing on its trial trip, were charged by a dynamo- . 
machine on shore. . It was calculated that the 
power stored was equal to that of four horses, 
and would last for six hours. Erom the electri- 
cian’s point of view, the boat is a great success. 
But in order to find out whether it can compete : 
with steam, we must learn its cost of construction, 
particulars of wear and tear, cost of power 
expended in charging the batterieSj &c. Of late ■ 
years, we have learned what electricity can do in 
the way of storage, in transmission of, powerj and 
in giving ns light. To succes.sMly compete with : 
existing .systems, it must be equaUy cheap. 

One more.reoent electrical application E deserv- 
ing of notice, from its n.seful and practical char- 
acter. , This is a contrivance for stopping, a, 
steam-engine -by the mere pressure of a button, 
which button may be at a point at any distance . 
from the engine itself ; or there may be nume- 
rous buttons at different points, the pressure on ■ 
any one of which will atop the engine. .We need 
not enter into the details of the contrivance, ' 
beyond.saying that an electro-magnet acts instan- 
taneously upon the stop -valve of the engine. ; 
Its use in large cotton or woollen mills— to, which, 
it has recently been, applied by the -inventor, .Mr', 
Tate— is obvious, when we remember . hoWiieasily : 
some accident may arise, when.- it may be - neces- 
sary to stop the works without:: a , moment’s i. delay, . 
Another projected uSe for it is_ on board ship, 
so that in case of impending collision, the captain 
can himself turn oI! the steam, without losing 
time ■ by signoEing -in the 'usual way to the 
engineer in charge. The apparatus is manufac- 
tured bv -Dnnoan Brothers, 32 Queen Victoria 
Street, Bon don. • ' . 

The phrase ‘'Becommended by the faculty,’ has 
been long a favourite one with clever advertisers, 
who know WeU that the majority of persons look 
iipou' dootom as magicians and their drugs as 
infalUhle. Indeed, the superstition natural to 
mto may he said to show Itself principally in 
the modem belief in drugs | hence the success 
■'bf any patent medicine which -is eufflciently well 
advertised. But beyond ordinary^ drugs, there 
are -a number of well-known remedies for :variou» 
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complainta, wMcli, under tlie care of garmlons 
old nurses and otliers, have been handed -down 
from generation to generation, and frequently 
employed ; but whloli are neither recognised nor 
recommended hy the faeulty. An instance in 
point is afFordecl ' by a means of dressing wounds 
which has been BUcoessfnlly practised by. Dr 
hleiiherg. Two years ago, a labourer presented 
himself who had sustained, some days previpnsly, 
a compound fracture of both bones of the ford- 
arm. A comrade at the time of the accident 
had surrounded the limb with a thick pa.ste of 
peat-mould. Dr Neuherg, on examining the 
wound, found that it was healing beautifully 
and without suppuration. The limb was then 
hotter fixed, redressed, and the man made a good 
recovery. The doctor was then led to investigate 
the properties of this peat-mould, which doubtless 
, had had, so much to do with the patient’s rapid 
recovery, , He found it to ha, txs is weU known, 
of it r in ‘ peaty. disMetSi a powerful antiseptic, 

; and .to take, .rrp -nine times its own weight of 
water. Its . so It nature allows it to he placed, 

: in .bags in required positions On the body, and 
it has the ' further advantage of being cheap. 
This, .peat-mould, the virtues of which have 
- •thus' been- transmitted to \is by a labouring-man, 
'Isflikely to prove a most useful agent in dressing 
wounds, 

; i ; At the Paris Academy lately, some curious 
and interesting notes relative to sulphur-fumes 
; as a preventive of malaria were read by M. 
d’Abhadie. He stated that somo elephant-lmnters 
from plateaux with comparatively cool climate 
can go into the hottest and most deleterious 
Ethiopian regions without being attacked: by 
fever, and that they attribute tlicir safety to 
the daily practice of fumigating their .naked 
bodies with sulphur. He also quoted : cases 
■where sulphur-mines w'ere free from disease, ; 
. whilst 4 he inhabitants of villages near at ' hand 
j iiteeteconstantly attacked by fever. It has always 
,.,:fl!j^e?p;.ed '; to ,UB that sulphur as a curative 
,' age®li?h£w iheen. too much neglected; in our o-vm 
country. 

Thp nppraach of the- burglar season has been 
as usual ushered in by many suggestions .for 
the proteotitm of nervous householders. Among 
recent contrivanees .for confounding the Schemes 
: of liQusehrsakorSjva lamp has been invented which 
acts: as a kind;' of, danger-signal to the police. It 
is connected with ,, a battery , and wires to any 
doors 01' . windows which need protection, and 
iso. long as such apertures are abut, the lamp 
. ihurns with a white light ; hut directly an attempt 
.B.made to, force an entrance, a red-gkisa:discMlS' 
before the lamp, and tells the passing poHoeman 
that there is something wrong. Our own opinion 
is. that .a .good .loud-tongued . electric bell would 
; be far mom serviceable. A burglar who found 
ftuit by Ms act of forcing a window he had set 
up an alarm which would wake the entire house- 
hold, would most certainly make good his retreat 
,’jrithout delay. _ The old-iashioned plan of fixing 

■ common beJi into the diutter-bar is by no means 
he demised'. 

‘ ' the Sanitary Exhibition at Newcastle, the 
^old medal for ‘an exhibit of .preL 
has .been awarded to Siemens’s 
■burner, This burner, by com- 
, is ^eaid - to save fifty per -eent. 



of gas, while at the; same time it does not vitiate 
the air of the place in which it is used. ,A-t the 
same : Exhihitiou, some very .successful smoke- 
consuming stoves were shown, which have been 
adopted in some lead-work.s at Newcastle, solely 
for the good.of the town; for where manufacturers 
only pay about three shillings per ton for their 
;faelj there ;is little need to employ such oOhtriv-. 
ahoes solely on the score of economy. , I : 

: It is a curious slur on our hoa.stad civilisation 
in this nineteenth century, that old and well-worn 
superstitions should crop up from time to time, 
and should receive a vast amount of credence 
from persons whose minds are not supposed to he 
unhinged. ; Ghosts, spiritual manifestations of the 
Brothers Davenport type, second-sight, and even 
witchcraft, occasionally show a vitality which 
is extraordinary. The divining-rod is the last 
exhumation of this character. ' Legendary lore 
as to the efficacy of a twig, balanced between the 
fingers of certain gifted Vpei'sons, is common to 
the traditions of every corxntry, , The twig, ; or 
divining-rod, is supposed to point out by its 
movements the exact place of buried treasure, the 
place to bore for water, the occrirrence of .mineral 
lodes, and it will also help in pointing :ont . .the 
whereabouts of a murderer or other Mr n! A 
certain Madame Oaillavah is :said to have this 
gift of ‘working the twig,’ ns it is vulgarly called ; 
.and it is reported that under the auspices of the 
French government, she is about to try her powers 
above the pavement of St. Denis, m BcarCh . of 
buried treasure. . If the report be true— and we; 
must assume that it is so from an article in the 
Tims, and the curious coixespondenoe which . it 
has called forth — ^we can only .say that the enter- 
prise is not altogeilier creditable, and we ' may 
probably look for an ending to it which will he 
quite. as disastrous if not so amusing os that which 
happened to Dorrsterswivel in ths Antiquary. 

Tho; island of Cyprus has the unenviahle :pos- 
session of a description of locust ftiund noryhere 
else. Its vast numbers raise it to the position! 
of a plague, which, like that of old Egypt, Would . 
eat up every green thing in the landj if measures 
were not taken for its' doatruction. ; The govern- 
ment reward of what would be in ot-U' . currency 
one halfpenny a pound for locust-eggs, winch was 
trebled as the eggs heoama soaroer, resulted in the ! 
colleotioji of nearly foitrteen; hundred, tons in 
seven monthsi . The ' .payment of these; rewards, 
together with the expense of constructing traps 
and screens tO : intercept the insect army; cost 
. altogether more than one-fifth tile total revenue of 
the island. 

:!;;Some months ago, we .referred to a new method 
of blasting coal by the heat and expansion caused 
by' wetting . cartridges., of compressed limoi ■ -The , 
system was then merely in its experimental stage; ; 
hut having now been tried with the greatest 
success in various collieries all over the country, 
it may he looked upon as an accepted improve- 
ment in coal-working. Its first and most obyionjC 
advantage is its absence of flame ; hut other benefits 
accrue from its adoption. While the usual jpode 
of Hasting wilji gunpowder or dynamite .breaks 
up the coal' into small pieces, the gradual , action 
of the new agent pulls it down in huge Hocks, 
Large coal is, roughly speaking,' nearly .lonMe the 
valuo, of ,, small. It ,,is better,. .sonstimeii 

&r the carrier, mtd particttW'ly for 'miner, for 







OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

PORPOISE LACES. 

Wm have received, says The 
Trades Journal, so many req^uests; for eidight^^ 
meat on this class of goods, thai? we, believe, fhe 
following result of independent. inyest^ationrintO: 
the matter -will be welcomed by most of f oRr 
readers. It may perhaps eaiise: fsurprise to some, 
to leam that there is not, and never b® been, 
sucli a tiling as a real porpoise lace ; that is to 
say, a lace cut from the animal so w'ell known 
on onr' coasts as ,the porpioise. The skin of this 
oreatm© has. been found to be perfectly itseloss 
when tanned and dressed j but notwithstanding 
thiSj -thfl hams has obtained universal currency 
evdr' these goods were first ' introduced 

into the English market. ; It is from the skin 
of the -Eeliiga, -or white whale, caught in the 
northern seas, that wliat are commercially 
known .as genuine. porpoise laces are, cut, an^ 
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he; is paid in hiany places according to the quan- 
tity of large coal Which he gets. Ten thousand 
tons of gunpowder and; dynamite are consumed 
annually in the British collieries. We can now 
look forward to the time when those dangerous 
agents will be replaced by the .mountain lime- 
stone, which can be had in plenty all over the 
, country. ■ ■ _ . 

We 'have lately seen models of the; Hallidie 
Cable Tramway system, by which hilly streets can 
be mounted as easily as level roads. Higligate 
Hill, at the foot of which the existing tramways 
come to a discreet stop, is the first London road 
upon which the tramway is to he tried ; hut it 
has already Won favourable opinions and large, 
dividends in San Erancisco and Chicago. A tra- 
velling wire-rope one inch in diameter, worked 
by a stationary engine, moves in a groove beneatb 
the roadway. Projecting below the tramcar is 
a clutch, which, by turning a handle, grips the 
moving rope, and the ear is tugged up Mil by the 
distant engine. The system is worthy of atten- 
tion, if only for the sake of the poor horses which 
are urged to drag up hill, burdens that are almost 
beyond their strength on level ground. 


TWO CO EB IBS. 

lii a cliff hot half a mile from my early northern 
home, a pair of ravens every summer built their, 
nest. , They had been there no one knew how long. 
Tile nest was about midway between the top' 
of the cliff and the sea at its base, being placed 
within a small cave on the face of the precipice, 
where it was safe from all invaders. The young 
ones were insatiable ; and as their parents liked to 
see them well fed, it occasionally , happened that 
a hen or duck might be found amiesing from the 
farmyard.,. 

In the same cliff, but nearer the water,: and just 
over the mbuth bf a cave, a cormorant— or shag, as 
we call the bird^built her neat on an open shelf, 
So that r we could see : the eggs from the top of 
the cliff. , The male raven had seen them too, and 
resolved to transfer the eggs to Ins nest. But this 
: did not prove to be so easy :as;it had looked ; for 
the shag, With her long neck and hooked bill, I 
defended her property to the last. The raven did 
not like to, come .to olose-quartera with her, buti 
sought; to . gain the eggs by artUnd perseverance. I 
He would might on one end of the shelf, and sidle 
up: to the shag as near , as he dared, picking at the 
outside material of ' her nest, and thus provoking 
her to : make a . dive at him, so : as to draw her 
off the eggs. That gained, he would spring to , 
the other side of ' the nest to seize an egg. But 
the shag -would wheel round and meet. Mm with 
open mouth, sometimes ruffling a.feather oufe of 
mm. This .went on now and then for several 
days, till one day the shag got a firm hold of 
him, and :both tumbled e over plump into the 
sea. Hnfortunately, the s^ .lost; her hold as : 
they fell into the water, or perhaps she hod ,to ■ 
let go j and the raven getting on ner back, was 
soon on tlie wing. The shag by-and-bv got up . 
:,alBo ; but ere :slie could reach .her nest, the raven, 
drenched as he, was, had removed, the: eggs, not;| 
to his nest, but to a short distance, from which | 
he could carry them away at his leisure, ,■ 


. The poor shag had no avenger, and there the 
matter seemed to terminate. : But one night 
.shortly after, a thunder-storm came on from the 
direction of the sea in front of the cliff. :Tlie rain 
was heavy, and the thunder loud .j and .next 
morning the ‘ corbies” nest with their 
had been washed away. I saw the bereaved 
.parents, sitting on the top of the cliff, each 
a picture of desolation, especially the; mother-, 
;bird. ' 

' ; After a day or two, we began to hear of sheep ' 
being destroyed by Some strange agency^ and tben , 
we were told that it was the work of the ‘ corbies.’ ; 
Tliis did not seem credible ; but more than one 
person could testify to having seen the birds 
at the work. One morning, a choice sheep of 
mine was found destroyed ; and I started at once 
with a gun to shoot . the destroyers. , But they 
knew what the weapon meant j and for .eight 
days, early and late, my efforts were iinayailing. 
At last I killed a raven, though whether o.ne of 
the destructive birds I could not be certain but 
from that ; day, the sheep were safe, : and the 
birds never again seen. 

During nine days, these two ravens kiUed no 
fewer than thirty strong full-grown sheep. Their, 
mode of action was: discovered to be as follows: 
The mother-bird would fly on to the sheep’s, face, 
fixing her claws below the eyes, and seizing, the 
top of the head with her bill, would flap with her 
wings and scream . frightfully. Her mate, ever 
near, would, when the sheep was so fixed, get on 
her back .and dig a bole through to the kidneys. 
The sheep, distracted and blinded, would some- 
times run over tlie cliff, sometimes into a ditch, 
and sometimes, fall down exhausted. In _ no case 
were the rayons luiown to leave their victim until, 
life was extinct, snapping the windpipe to that 
end, when other means failed ; . and in; no case 
were they known to feed on, the slieep’s carcase. ^ 
The loss of their young ones seemed to have 
excited them, to madness, and the sheep seemed 
to he the only living thing on which they could : 
vent their rage. Had demoniacal possession been 
a present-day .affliction, I should have regarded . 
these ravens as a case in point. 
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ao ; far :as iwe know, they, cannot, -vplien properly 
prepared, be surpassed for wear and . atrength. 
The imitations are, however, so 'various, and 
anannfactnred so closely to resemble . the ‘real’ 
artiole, that they may well deceive eyery one 
:hnt an expert in the trade. .The .majority of 
these imitations .are, we are told, made from 
calf-skin— both English and Erenoh, iJtliough 
some, especially, the cheaper Muds, are cut from 
buffalo hide, M23 s, &o, 

. In order to get . a good imitation of the: smooth 
surface of the porpoise, the grain of :the calf-sMn 
is carefully removed, or split, during .the process 
: of dressing, after which a finish of black with 
a good surface completes the jaroeess, when they 
:ai’e .ready to be out, up. for ‘real’ jjorpoise laces. 
In order, however, that these deceiitions may be 
. detected, our contemporary gives various tests, 
:hy observing which the purchaser need not be 
led astray. 'Phe chief of these tests are — (1) The 
genuine article (Beluga laces) is smooth on both 
. sides ; while the imitation is rather rough on the 
flesh side. ' By taking a lace Between the finger 
and thumb of each hand, aboxit one inch apart, 
:and ‘wrinkling’ up the grain side, the grain of 
the calf or other skin will readily be seen, if : the 
lace is: an imitation. (2) The substance of a real. 
. lace is usually even from end to end ; while the 
■imitations are often lumpy or uneven, and oho end 
is nearly always thicker than the other. . (3) , The 
real lace is always cut narrow, so as to reduce the 
■cost ; while the imitations are . generally, cut wide, 
■so as to obtain strength. A wide ‘ porpoise ’ lace 
must always, therefore, be regarded with suspicion. 
(4) There is usually a difficulty in obtaining the 
imitation laces in the longest lengths, say fifty- 
four or sixty inoh'es, because the parts of a calf- 
sMn whioh may be used for this purpose do not 
usually run that length. (6) One other infallible 
test Is, that' the real lace is much more elastic 
than the imitation. 

: . ■ On the whole, it is . suggested as a safer plan 
s in purchase the laces in the ‘russet,’ as in that 
.■state; the chances of deception are redpced to a 
miuMbinj Very ordinary judgment sufficing to 
distinguish the : real from the imitation before 
they have had the ‘blacking’ process applied to, 
them. 

THE MOOHS: OS' 'MABS—A STBIiaNQ OOIKOIDENCI!. 

The following likeness between scientific results 
as stated by a practical astrohbnier,. and 'a happy 
guess as thrown out long before by . a satirical 
. author, may bo regarded as a , matter of :more than ! 
■merely literary curiosity. In tbe^ work of Mr 
■■ Procter, entitled, Momrs of tin S^/, tliere .occurs 
■the following passage with, respect to ■ the. planet: 

: ;Mar8 : and its moons : ‘ Astronomers have long : 
:i :axamined . the iieighhonrhood of Mars, with very 

f owerfttl, telescopes in the hope of discovering 
Cortian moons. Brit the hope had so thoroughly 
been abandoned for many years, that the; planet: 
■had come to he knovfn as ‘.‘moonless :Maiu” The j 
construction, however, of a fine telescope which 
'hasheen, mounted;, at ■'Washington, with ,,an object- I 

K '^glass :tweiity-sis; inches in diameter,, caused at; 
.■SaBt American astronomers to hope; that .after 
;aTtian moon or two might be, discovered., 
Iffirautage of tlie exceptionally ffivourable 
a%Miresenj.ed during the planet’s close 
li t'd' opr’ earth in the autumn of la’i?, 


Professor Asa|)h Hall, of the Washington Obser- 
vatory, paid: special attention to tlie search for 
Martian, moons. At last, on August 16, 1877, 
he detected, close by the planet, a faint point of 
light, which he was rinahle to examine further 
at the time— to see, if it behaved as a satellite, 
or, as one of the fixed stars. : ■ But on the 18th ho 
saw it again, and detormined its nature. He also 
saw another still fainter point of light closer to 
, the planet ; and subsequent observations showed 
that this object also was a satellite. During the 
next few weeks, both the moons were , observed as 
closely as possible, in fact, whenever weather 
permitted ; and the result is, that we now know 
the true nature of their paths. . The distance of 
the Outer satellite from 'Mars’ centre : is about 
fourteen thousand three hundred mile.s ; from 
Mars’ surface, about twelve thousand miles. The 
inner travels at a distance of about five thousand 
seven hundred and fifty miles from the centre, 
and about three thousand four hrinilred and fifty 
miles from the surface of Mars.’ , 

■ Now read another extract from a hook, namely, 
Dean Swift’s Voyage to Laputa in GvMivm^x 
Travels, published a century and a half before 
tliis discovery was made, and the similarity 
between the number of the satellites and their 
distance in the satirical . and the scientifie 
treatises is certainly very, striking. ‘They [the 
Lilliputians] have likewise,’ says Swift, ‘dis- 
covered two lesser stars, or satellites, which 
revolve ahorrt Mars, whereof the innermost is 
distant from the centre of the primary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outermost 
.five;: the former revolves in- the space of ten 
honiB, and the latter in twenty-one and a half ;, 
so that the squares of their periodical tiines are 
very hear in ■Hie same proportion with the cubes 
of their distance from the centre, of Mars ; which 
evidently shows them to be governed by the same 
law of gravitation that influences the other 
heavenly bodies.’ 


THE ElEGE OE THE bEAVES. , 

Dead or dying, .; . : ■<: 

Oar funeral song the Tvhri.i are sighing ! , 

: ■ Dying or dead, 

The rain-sodden earth is our chilly bed ! 

tYheu summer days ivere: long, 

The -warm air quivered and thrilled with song ; 

In full green lifo we ■waved to the ■wind, 

How Withered and red we are left hehind. : 

.;■■'); 0ttr;;fnr9WBll is said, 

Anh wo fluitor to , earth and rot. into mould, 

Gr .pave the dark gkdes with fretwork of gold. 
Our death is hut change ; 

. Through paths now and strange, : 

The' force that IB ih .ua works on to its goal : ■ : 
Eot in us, as in all, things, moveth a soul 
'Which dies not, hut lives, 

And deaselessly gives 

The life-.hreath of being to -that which was dead, 
Till the violet springs ■where the leaves .were, shed. 

y. B. M. 
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OXFOED EEMINXSOENCES. 

VACATION. 

In St Martin’s, term always ends on a Saturday. 
A few man may get permission to ‘go down’ on 
Friday evening ; Intt it is on Saturday tliat tEe 
college is properly said to ‘ go down.’ There is 
no public gathering of the tutors and students. 
Each student goes privately to his tutors and to 
the Dean ;■ makes with them arrangements about 
the ‘reading’ to be done in the vacation,; says 
good-bye; and goes off when and how he likes, 
provided he go on that day. Unless ho have 
particular permission, he cannot remain in college 
or in Oxford even for one night. His name has 
been taken off the kitchen list ; and after that, 
he can neither have anything from the kitchen 
or buttery, nor can he dine in ‘hall.’ Ho says 
good-bye to his friends ; pays his ‘ scouts ; ’ tips 
the porters, the messenger, and the boot-cleaner ; 
and goes off in a cab with sensations of Iris own. 

Usually about a dozen men, each by special 
permission given, remain ‘up’ in college till 
Monday. But it: is vacation. There are no 
chapels. The college beUs do not ring. In term, 
there is an early bell at seven o’clock, another at 
^half-past seven, and the chapel bell at eight. 
These are henceforth silent till term begin again. 

, After .Monday, two or three men may etill linger 
in college, each with his own reason for being 
there ; and they disappear one knows not 
when. 

. At the end of the October and’ summer terms 
there are . ^ schools;’ that is, university examina- 
tions. : Men in : for .‘ schools,’ of course remain 
in residence . so’ long as they need, i Sometimes 
one solitary: man is thus left, with the college 
all to himself. But that is not often the case. 
At the , end: of the Dent term, there are none but 
private college ; examinations and these are held 
in the last week of term. 

’ The great university examinations come in the 
summer term. Men who are ‘in’ for any of 
. these,, sometimes think it better to., remaki : in.: 


residence during the whole of the Easter vacation, 
to read in unbroken quiet; and for this, per-: 
mission is readily given by the tutors. Such was 
my own case. 

About a dozen men dined in ‘ hall ’ on Sunday ; 
on Monday, about half-a-dozen. On Tuesday, 
we received a message from the cook that dinner; 
would be laid that evening and throughout the 
vacation at seven o’clock, as naual— in the lower 
lecture-room in the Fellows’ ‘ quad.’ : 'Wlien we 
came there, we found ourselves to he four only— all 
staying up to read. I had not made, the acquaint- 
ance of any one of the other three before this ; they 
were all ‘ senior ’ to myself. But thro-wn together 
in this way, we had at once a necessary supposed 
acquaintance. We four undergraduates, we and 
the college porter at the lodge, had St Martin’s 
all to ourselves. , Kaimes of Aberdeen was the 
most ‘ senior’ man; he lived in the New Build- 
ings. Graves and Cole both lived in the front 
quadrangle. : I lived in the hack quadrangle, 
where the library is, and under the library at 
the foot of the chapel tower. If any of the ‘ dons ’ 
were in residence that vacation, I know not ; I 
saw no sight of one. ■ 

The quiet of the place became profound. Allv 
day long no foot broke the silence except at break- 
fast and lunch times, -when the ‘ scout’ .oamfe:;in;; 
and was gone again. In the city, .like change had, 
come. During the first few days; 'Sn. .unmistak- 
able cab might be seen taking : some loiterer; with 
his luggage away to the. railway- station, : But 
the' High was deserted; - It was’ a newsensation. 
In the morning, no bells rang from chapel towers. 
The citjr clocks were .Ifie::, police dn:;the deserted 
days, and were heard now over half the town. 

I awoke each morning with feelings such as a 
schoolboy has when he awalces at home on the 
first mornings of the holidays. The accustomed 
sounds' were absent. It was not as if you were 
at heme in the' country, hut as if you were in 
the solitude of a lonely moated grange in the 
silent medieval time, 

The weather of that spring-time was very 
pl^nt. The clays were bright ; or they were 
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jjcxduuq. jiciucu nu tiiiau 

It was a Sleepy Hollo'w ; and they were: its 
new -Eip : Van; Winkles. They came late , in 
tke morningi went akont their work leisurely, 
and were gone again. The inorning sun lit up 
the tower, and ; crept clown the western side of 
the quadrangle while the other sides lay in cool 
: shadow. My ^ I were on the ground-floor, 
under the library. One, window looked out into 
■the quadrangle. . Its stone window-sill is worn 
by the feet or men who have lived there, and. for 
idleness-were used to come in and go put by the 
window. The back windows and' the window 
of my hedroom looked into the chapel close, 
where there is smooth-shaven grass under shrubs 
and young trees. Beyond tlie close is , the ivied 
wall of the college of St Botolph. 

The sunlight came in through the window with 
the footworn siU, and lit up with a morning light 
the hrealcfast-tahle^ always laid when I chose to 
come.': to it. But it came not so welcome there ; 
for in his. room at breakfast, the coffee-drinking 
student cared more for the brightness of. firelight 
and an artificial cheerfulness. I sat down to iot 
coffee always with a relish for it; and in St 
Martin’s kifehen they knoTv, or at least knew at 
that, time how to make , good coffee. We were 
the lotus-eaters of the cloister. We seemed to be 
giving 

Our minds and spirits wholly 

: : So the influetoe 6t mild-miuded melancholy : 

V, To muse and. dream and Hvs again inmamoxy 
With the uld laces of out: intanoyi, 

At breakfast-time^ the college porter came in 
:With the letters, if:,; there Were any— -though, that 
-was not often. Haiwas respectful, mpnoBvllabic., 
As -he came and went oh the flags,, under 
: long arched corridors, his steps echoed rembfely; 
and this echoing made the corridors seem: longer | 
than , :they actually were. Wlion he went! back, I 
one .could: not but follow, his:, echoing steps till ; 
they died away behind the chapel. . When I:'.vw i 
breakfasting, leisurely, as was usual ivith. me, one; 
sunny morning, 1 heard steps, and thought It to, 
:be: the porter’s. It proved to be Kaimes, coming 
itiirough, th 0 :'other :corH.dor :at the other end of the 
library. , : He came m. : was smoking. With 

the .slight apology that one as briefly waves down, 
:h6: , continued to sm^e, and lay down on my sofa; 
.With: one leg high, in air, and over tho knee of the 
i other, he: gazed at v the ceiling through- the little 
hjhe smoke-'wreath. 

I'^It’s e, sta'aneo place this— in vacation,' he began, 
ifftlt "smiSklttg fl while ijl sdenco. 


and go off to tlie upper river. The ‘upper river’ 
is that part of the Isis above the city. From St 
Martin’s to the barges on the upper river is a walk 
of two miles. Qne hires a boat at the barges. 
From the, barges to Qodstovv ie a row of; two 
miles up the river. On the eastern side is the 
Avide level Port Meadow; on, the western side; 
moist 'fields shaded by elms, and here and there 
by the water-courses, by ppllard wiHows ; and 
beyond, the wooded' hills of Wytham in. Berk- 
shire. 

The meadows and banks were already green 
again; and the trees had a powdering of new 
foliage. The cuckoo had come. The 'water had 
lost its harsh winter colour, and had again the 
light and gleam of the coming Slimmer. 

Qodstow Inn,, the landing-place of all who ply- 
on the Isis, was deserted. 1 had the place all my 
own. I loitered about the landing-place ; turned 
into the idle inn, and tasted the ale in melancholy 
silence. I wandered across the meadows to 
Wytham, Mill; leaned there oh the footbridge 
day after day, or went round by Wytham village. 
There wore nightingales in the woods of Wytham 
Hall; hut I heard none. The ouckoo I heard 
always. There was no iU omen for me;, for I 
sought no success in love, and could have no 
failure. And so, breathing the air of that old- 
world place, I came back; by Qodstow Priory, from 
which the life and glory: had' departed three 
centuries gone. . 1; Untied my boat,,, and floated 
down the river homewards. The west was red ; 
the trees were, motionless bn the banks ; and in 
the imderworld a.s fefleeted iff . the stream , the 
trees alto -vveTe motibnleSs and the clouds red. 

. 'They were indeed halcyon days; not joyous — 
and yei there was : j by ; not; popular^ as the days 
that come : .after in the, golden, summer term ; 
heavmly,; fot they; had^. fe^ intimations of a 
world oh the ;:b6rders , of wliieh I became more 
conscious of living. How quietly idono: did I ; 
wallr home over the smooth meadow, to the: town. 
On the .meadow, : the town , boys were already, ,, vrith 
insuifioient last year’s bats, playing irregular 
cricket. To-day was as yesterday ; and to-mortow 
will become as to-day. Those yesterdap ;,Wid to- 
days are all over long ago. 

We dined at seven o’clock, in a leoture-room in 
the dons’ quadrangle. Kaimes being the senior 
man, had an arm-chair at -the head of the table. 
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VALENTINE STEANGE 


We tad been exiled from ‘ball’ to dine here- 
from the hall, with: its high open roof of oah, -vvitli. 
its .wainscot of oak, all loimd whioh :-were the 
armorial bearings: of founders and benefactors, 
with its portraits of the founder and of the 
mightiest of: the alumni, with its ancient hearth, 
the dogs of brassj and the mighty embers. We 
had heeii exiled from the long oaken tables, from 
tmclerneath which looked out of the carved oalc, . 
heads of mediaaval spirits. We had been driven 
from the lectern at which the junior scholars 
pronounce the Latin grace — the lectern was a 
grace in itself. We were in exile, eating our 
dinner in a lecture-room, at the tutor’s -writing- 
table. The leoture-room was felt to he a griev- 
ance. In the background was a dreary array 
of students’ examination desks and eane-bottomed 
chairs, all covered -with dust. Through the 
•windows -we had an outlook across a little grass 
plot at blank walls where the kiteliens are. But 
they still sent us the ale iu silver pint-pots. We 
were spared the indignity of drinlung college ale 
from tumblers. Mighty is the ale of St Martin’s 
College in Oxford. , Header, thou hast not, quaffed 
a mistier liquor of malt. It can be drunk from 
silver pots alone^ , 

We dined leisurely. Kaimes was not a man 
of much con-versation ; but Cole always had 
plenty to say, . , Graves seldom dined with us. He 
was sddoia iseen by any one. So' the evening 
darkened in the low-ceiled leotiire-room. How 
mnoh -more touching had it been in the gloom 
and grandeur of the Gothio haU. But it was 
the same gloom of evening ; it made ua quiet, 
perhaps sad. , We rose together, and each one 
went off to his own room.s. They were shadowy 
enough — ^lighted only hy the red firelight. The 
scout set, the kettle on the fire, set the tea-things 
on the: table,, and withdrew for the, night. I made 
tea, and; sipped it in the firelight. There was 
no, sound; no voice, only the college clock telling 
the, quarter-hours. Once or twice the bells of 
Magdalen rang peals, faintly heard down in otif 
dark solitude. Once, :or twice ‘ the merry Christ 
Church hells’ chimed, their ‘one, two, three, 
four.’ Thus was each evening spent — till , the 
time came that I cared to light my lamp and 
begin to read. 

I usually read on tin two or three in the morn- 
ing, Often I did not hear the clocks strike at aU. 
Sometimes, in a pause, I heard the clocks strike 
twelve. Then, in, a pause again, I could hear 
them strike the hour of two or of three ; at 
which I .went off to bed. , There was a ghost in 
theslibrary, tlieysaid. I thought of it. But my 
heart was : too sopHstioated : perhaps to fear or 
to hear its mysterious fread. One did not always 
light one’s lamp to read for the ‘schools,’ Non 
MjoZc® sed wte, . B not for life .either; 

It was sometimes: to . read in the : poets’ sweet 
pages— to read slowly over again the dear fanriliaa: 
poems. • . 

Thus I follo-wed with the inward eye the images 
of things one afteriaaother, till the: moving time, 
stood still, and I was left 

: . Sole sitting by the shores ol old romance. : 

There wore moods too,: in which one must write’ 
something—' prose or, worse letters: that were 
eventually not sent to the post— letters also 'that 
•were not meant to bo sent. And so one left 


them unfinished, left the problems unsolved, hopes 
unrealised — though one felt little of it then. In 
the early, morning, . the sun came in through the 
■window with its footworn sill of Stone. The 
student lay thereby asleep— in dreams. 'The sun: 
looked on the uufini,sHed works of: the , man! 
Gentlest of critics ! Where in all the: worlds shall 
he found another so gentle, and yet so trutlifully 
severe withal ? 

The last week of the vacation came at length. 
Then entered the men-mechanical hearing thS: 
signs of their profession — carpet-beaters, chimney- 
sweeps, glaziers, cabinet-makers. The scouts were 
about in college all day long. : Our solitude yfos 
invaded. No council of war was: held by -the 
four inhabitants, but each one independently 
evacuated the place. I turned out after hrealefast, 
and wandered to Iffley, or to Sho.tover, or into 
‘New’, or ‘John’s’ gardens— there to read : a 
novel. . . 

I always came hack by the High. There too 
was a beginning of activity. One saw . again 
nnmistak,al)le cabs with the first arrivals— har- 
bingers of the coming term. They were men :pf 
other colleges, and unlcno-wn to me, yet to ■whom 
I was bound by a something that gave me invo- 
luntary ■ pleasure. There came the anticipation 
of meeting one’s friends, of experiencing again 
the pleasure of society, and the pleasure of the 
acti-viby of the golden slimmer term. 

We went to. sleep on Eriday night. We had 
read the last page of that chapter of our Uves, 
and turned over the leaf The Vacation was 
ended. 


VAL.ENTINE STEANGE. 

: A SrOETOl!' IHB PBIMBOSH WAY. 

: BY DAVID OHBISTIB UDHRAV. 

chapeEe XL-vn.— ‘ mistek,’ said hikam gbavely, 

‘ YOU: PAID MB lONG AGO. YOU EOTISrED ME. 

WITH IHIS HAL^^ 

In an hour’s time or thereabouts, Mr Search 
arrived in a frock-coat, tightly buttoned, a slim 
tall hat, and very accurately fitting hoots and 
gloves. Hia solemnity and dignity were tremen,T 
dous. The solemnity remained until he took his , 
leave— the dignity vanished when he . oroaserl .the 
threshold and had once shaken the hostess’^ hand; 
and nothing remained of it but. that . :B6riQUs 
cordialness and beautiful sincerity which . mark the 
good Amerioiui. , - 

In the eourae. of the .evening, -Mr, .Search was: 
somehow, beguiled;, into, m narration of; certain . of 
his experiences of the, world and of men and 
manners. Little Mary sat and worshipped him ; 
and the old lady was filled with wonder and 
admiration; .:■; It .appeared that he had been pretty 
netorly everywhere and seen pretty nearly every- 
thing, to the limited experience of his listener. 
MrsNorton confessed him a . remarkable; man, :and 
■Was kno-wn. to say' of ’him afterwards that he spoke 
Ei^liSh beautifully; It: would seem that .she 
regarded it as heiug a tongue originally foreign 
to Mm. Hiram left early, since he had a two 
miles’ walk from the railway :Btatioji, and reaoliing 
the hall, found his employer waiting for him. 
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Mrg Litmliy tlianked him also ; and Milly gave 
him a hearty farewell. The women had some 
guess as to the ‘nature of Hiram’s service, though 
even they , ■were miles away from comprehending 
the real vahie of it; but Gerard’s father had no 
suspicion. , The head-groom was a great chum of 
Hiram’s, and pretended business in order to have: 
the fun of a drive -with him into Brierham. ' Their, 
way led them by tho_ road a hungry tramp had 
travelled once upon a time ; and when they reached 
the , brow of a certain little hill, Hiram got , out 
and sat upon a; certain stone there, and smoked 
in solemn silence for a time, and then walked 
on beside the dogcart , to a gate where he paused 
again, He took the half-sovereign in his hand 
and looked at it, bn the spot where: it had first 
come into Ms possession ;, and then, with a heart 
full of quiet thanksgiving, he climbed hack into 
the dogcart and left those scenes behind him. ; 

Nothing less than a marriage by special license 
would content him ; and he and Mary were 
married by special license accordingly. , And 
whan the ceremony wae over, by way of wedding- 
toiu’ what should the q'daint creature do hut 
buy a dogcart and a noble horse, anti drive . with 
his happy little wife along every foot of the 

f round he had wandered over on his way^ to 
loudon ! He told her the whole story. He 
showed her the public-house where he Imd 
praoti.sed the art of chair-caning. He even, went 
inside and sat upon one of the chairs his hands 
had caned, and drank a glass of ale so seated ; 
and the landlord, not knowing, him fromiAclam; 
was mightily ohseqtiious to him. And I do not 
think there was ever a happier wedding-tour tlian, 
that simple journey afforded, The September 
lanes were lovely all the way, and the ■vvedded 
.pair had splendid w.eathor. They dro-yo right into 
London, and Hiram drank a bottle of champagne 
with -that ofllcial of the Omnibus Company who 
had engaged him and discharged him ; and dined. ‘ 
regally with his -wife at the restaurant where 
he had served as waiter ; and paid a pious 
pilgrimage to the hou.se .where lie had first met 
Mai'y, Then after a month amid; the .igaieties; 
of the Metropolis, he sold the horse and the 
dogcart and went down to Brierham ; and on 
the outskirts of the , little town ho bought, a 
cottage, and tliere lived; in peace and, plenty 
and homely contentment, not spending more 
than half his income, . At this date, he is the 
father of a . boy, whose,;; name is Gerard, and 
Avhose godfather is no, less' a person than the 
master of Luinby Hall. Hiram : himself is an 
ardent politician, and is , counted a safe draw 
at any .political meeting., , He the last 

general deotion with; great ■valour in behalf : of a 
Radioal : candidate against Mr Valentine; ;Strangej; 
who' ' secured th^ ; spite of him. His 

invective against the policy: of Lord Beaconsfield 
is said to, ha've heett, remarkably viyicl.; and many 
.of the leaders ;bf, the ilfomiM :®£W at 

that .stirring : .period were ; believed 'to have, been 
inspired by him. 

Good-bye, Hiram! Bugged, gentle, generous, 
brave, faiwcll ! Ill as 1 have drawn yon, yon 
may stand as a type, which: has: been limned 
better many a timei by, abler hands; of the splendid 
manhood of the West — a manhood independent, 
valorous, and kindly; racy of the virtues of 
freedom ; withoilt fear and without reproach. 


Search,’ said Gerard, ‘I want to spealc to you.’ 
Hiram stood quietly before him ; ; hut Gerard 
arose and began to pace tho room with unequal 
steps. By-andrby he paused, and stood straight 
before Hiram and loolced him in the face. ‘I 
have : it on , my mind : to say soraetMng, very 
serious,’ he said delihorately. : ‘It is not easy, 
to do it. Hiram Search— -sllake hands.’ /Hiram 
shook hands, with his gaze fixed on Gerard’s. 
‘Vou .and ll kno'sv from what you saved me. I 
pan never :pay you for it ; I shall never ■want 
to . feel that I have discharged the debt. But will 
you/letine pay you in parti’ 

They still gripped hands, and looked at each, 
other 'Steadfastly, 

‘ Mister,’; said Hiram gravely, ‘you paid me long 
ago. You enlisted me with this half-sovereign,’ 
touching it with the thumb and finger of his left 
hand as it hung from his watch-ohain. ‘Itwa’n’t 
the gift— it was the way of it. I shall take 
it kindly if you ■will never speak of that night 
again.’: 

„ .‘Will you let me try in part to thank you?’ 

:, * I’d rather it rested at this,’ said Hiram. The 
■grip /he gave- the hand he held at the last word, 

■ told Gerard aU ho meant. 

‘That can’t he,’ said Gerard. ‘In the first place, 
we are not: going to part, I hope, but you are out 
of my: service from this hour.’ . 

.Gifo,’ said Hiram. 

‘Yes,’ insisted Gerard, with a husky laugh. 
‘1 discharge you, And now, you true friend, 
and honest man, will you do me the very greatest 
favour I can ask you? Will you go away and 
get married and be happy, as you deserve to 
bo, and’— with a hurried shamefacedness -which 
made the . gift most moving and manly and 
gracious — ‘-will yorr take this as a wedding 
present from a friend ? ’ (* This ’ was a strip of 

S addressed to a great banking-house in 

m.) 

.;‘Mister,’ said Hiram coldly, ‘ this takes the. 
shine off every thiug,’ ' 

./ ‘You can’t refuse me,’ said: Gerard. ‘You’U 
take it to please me.. Erom a friend, : Search — 
from a .friend. And to a Mend — the best 1 ever 
had. Good-nightf ■ He shook , Hiram hurriedly 
by the hand .again .and left him, 

.' Hiram dug the: slip, of paper sulkily into Ms 
waistcoat pocket:and stood for. a moment immersed 
in, unpleasing emotions, . ‘ I ; tlnnk it ’a meaner,’ 
he said at last, rousing himself, ‘to refuse to take 
it, than it: would have been not to . offer . -it. I 
wish there was no such thing as money in the 
hull : wide world. Breezes everything, it -does.’ ' 
But he ended by accepting the .gift ^/nna; 'When 
the natural, reluctance he’ hp,d at first .felt was 
over, he experienced a wonderful glow of, pride 
and satisfaction in it.,: He! packed nis trajls,’ and 
left,;LTimhy: Hall next day ; but before he : went, 
old Mr : Lumby sent for Mm and bade .Mm 
igoed-bye: and : shook hands with him. ' Hiram’s 
:bawildei'ment at this Htnexpeoted , proceeding was 
not allowed to last.: 

‘My^sott tells me, Mr tlearch,’ the old man 
‘Said,: -with ::quavering dignity,; ‘that yon and ho 
haye: an unusual tie between you, and that, you 
SdYod him feom a great peril, by unusual courage 
mi,d‘Jt^|nBon. My son is very dear to me, Mr | 
Sesi;eM‘»nd d Jam- grateful to any man who has i 
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LOWEE PEAjSTT-LIFE. 


In: following Hiram Sfiarcli to say good-bye, 
I have run too fast forward, and have anticipated 
somewhat. Come back again for but a little while 
to scenes and people grown familiar. 

LOWBE PLANT-LIFE. “ 

yOTlTO ANi> SALMON DISEASE. 

That there, exists a literal universe of living 
beings all unknown to the ordinary observer, 
has long been a fact familiar to those who work 
with the ruioroscope. Not merely within the com- 
pass of a water-drop do they find varied forms of 
animal and plant life, but even preying upon 
low animals and plants, the zoologist and botanist 
discover still lower forms of life. Of late years, 
considerahle advances have been made in our 
knowledge of these lower organisms, and the 
fields of lower plant-life are especially being 
investigated by busy workers, who are year by- 
year contributing additional curious facts to our 
botanical store. It may form a suitable inquiry, 
by way of preface to a brief study of these orga- 
nisms, to ai; : ‘ What is a lower plant ? ’ Popular 
conceptions of plant-life will hardly assist us here, 
heeause the vast range of lower plants lies outside 
ordinary ken. But we may fortunately .fiud 
ImOwn plants to lead us to the lower deeps of 
vegetable existence, and to initiate us easily into 
.some , of : the mysteries of life in its humbler 
grades. 

. Botanists are accustomed to divide the plant- 
world into two great divisions, one being that 
of the ‘ Flowering ’ plants, and the otlier that of 
the ‘ Flowerless ’ plants. The ordinary flowering 
plants, which are of lugher nature than, their 
flowerlesa neighbours, are exemplified by the 
common denizens of our woods, fields, and gardens. 
The buttercup, lily, wallflower, fuchsia, andpelar-. 
gonium, are as natural examples of the first group 
as we -could wish to see. The flowerlesa group is, 
however, just as familiar to u.s— at least in its 
ordinary representatives. Thus the fern, mush- 
room, moss, and seaweed, never produce the con- 
spicuous flowers seen in common plants, and they 
illustrate accordingly the llowerless section, of the 
vegetable Mngdom. The- absence of flowers is 
further discovered to he associated with a curious 
life-history. The development- of a fern or 
musliroom, for example, is a very different pro- 
cess from the early growth of a lily or an oak- 
tree:; and as tho: lower plants at large agree with 
: the fern in ■ the essential - details of their doveiop- 
:ment, :it may he well to : select that familiar plant- 
aa an- illustration of : lower plant-life -in a phase 
intimately .related to the subject of this paper. 

. When the hack, of, a fern frond or leaf -is examined 
in the autumurtime, a large number of -little 
brown bodies, called .son, are to he noticed. -These. 
:sow,. on : oareftd examination by the aid of fte- 
mieroacope, : are duly discovered to , he each a 
collection of : curious- little cases or capsules which 
may he named -:? spore-cases ; ’ the latter, as they 
exist: in a cluster: on the back of the frond, -being 
•covered by a membrane to : which the botanist 
-gives the name : of. iwhmim. Each spore-case- 


is similar in structure to its neighbours. It 
usually consists, of an oval, -flattened body, around 
one edge of which runs a very prominent ring, 
which gives to the whole spore-case somewhat 
the appearance of a helmet. , Inside the spore- 
case are contained the spom. In the early history 
of the - spore-case,, it was occupied by ■ a single: 
central cell ; but this cell gave origin :to others, 
so that when the! case is ripe, it may contain 
some sixty-four or more, spores, which float ih 
a fluid, that .ills the cose. Each spore simply 
consists of a . little case containing a Speck 
of living matter or ‘protoplasm.’ hinder the , 
microscope, no structure or texture is discover- 
able in the spore; yet, as in the tindeveldped 
egg of the animal, the living matter of the 
spore contains potentially the substance of a hew 
plant, and is adapted and intended by nature 
to reproduce, through development,: the form 
of the parent-organism. 

When the due season arrives, the spore-cases 
on .the hack of the fern-frond are uncovered by 
the shrivelling of the indusium or covering. 
Then each spore-case, on its own account, is fitted 
to discharge the spores it contains. The ring 
already noted as surrounding the case in part, 
now begins to contract — a result probably due 
to the drying of the case— and the case - itself 
is thus burst open. The sudden action of burst- 
ing, causes the spores to, hecpme : dispersed: or 
scattered in all directions, and those which fall 
into damp earth at once oommence their new 
existence. For now, the spores - are ; seen to 
develop the. energies which belong to the ‘ seeds ’ 
of other plants ; although, as we shall ohserfe, 
they differ -widely in the results of their germina- 
tion. When we plant the seed of a , pea or bean, 
for example, the most natural of expectations 
leads us to hope that a pea or bean -v^l gro-vv 
lip directly therefrom. .And in the case of bH 
ordinary plants this expectation is duly - realised. 
Not so in the fern, however ; for' here, the spore- 
which has found suitable surrormdings in tlie 
moist -earth, gives origin not to a youn^ fern, 
but to a curious little leaf-like body, known 
to botanists as a prothallm. No trace of the _ fern 
is to he seen in the structure of this comparatively 
simple leaf which has sprung from the- spore, 
and which seems in itself to represent the end 
of the spore’s development. : : : : : : : : 

- To complete the cycle of development, : and 
to return naturally to the fern-generation!: with : 
which we- started, requires -the further , study -of : 
the spore and its re.sultmg prothallus. ' :It! may be . 
meanwhile remarked that, -as g,- -riile; the-.numbet' - 
of spores produced by a single, fern -is very great. , 
It has thus been calculated: that -in, the -male 
shield-fem (Aspiiiim JU^. one- feond bora- 
ten thousand and sikty-t-wo coUections of spore- 
cases or scw,-jifrom:whieh: no fewer : than ...one- 
hundred ; millions , of ripe spores would .he_ pro- 
duced. Assuming further, that an- ordinary .- 
fern-plant' would - produce ten fronds - or leaves, • 
the total number of spores produced by the 
whole plant -would be httle short of one thou- 
sand millions. 

We left the leaf-like prothaUus, produced from 
the- spore of the fern, springing- from- the damp 
earth -mto- '-which : the- spore had fallem The 
pro&ajlus . itself -is the -result- of division of the 
cdlular : structure of the -spore, and it- - finally 
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appeal's before ns as a beautiful green leaff; 
beart-sbaped in some fern species, but rounded 
in others. From its under surface, numerous 
xoot-bairs or rootlets arise, and these fix 'the 
prothallus in the soil, and likewise absorb 
nourishment. Now, it is amonp these root-hairs 
that certain structures of the highest importance 
in fern-history begin to be developed. The struc- 
tures in question: correspond in a measure to the ; 
eioiMMS and or reproductive organs of higher 
plants. The bodies growing on the fern-prothallus 
are of two kinds. In one of them are produced 
numbers of curious little moving bodies, somewhat 
resembling animalcules | and in the others are 
produced certain cells, which apparently perform 
the part of ‘seeds.’ Thus sooner or later, the 
contents of the two bodies come together ; contact 
of the little moving bodies of the one set of 
organs, with the little cells of , the other takes , 

t laae. : As a result, each cell develops into a 
ttle body, which soon begins to show a likeness 
to a young plant. The whole process which 
takes ..place in the prothallus too forcibly suggests 
the fertilisation of ordinary plants, to escape 
notice ; and just as the young plant arises from, 
lihe fertilised seed, so the yoilng fem , springs 
Jrom. the - fertilised cell of the prothaUus, Then:; 
the i^ormg root strikes downwards into the; 
ground, vrtiilst the .first leaf -of the new fern' 
rises into : the air, and the underground , stem in 
its: turn heoomes developed. : The outlines of the . 
fem being thus completed,, brdihary gfowth, ond; 
.multiplication of fronds . will convert t^ 

, plant, into the likeness of, the .adult) which will : 
produce spore-oasea; and: Bpofea, , and, 
once .again this, curious history, 

As a , rule, .each: prothallus ' gives origin to a 
single fem only, and for : h time .the, prothallus,; 
will remain attached to the young fem,. as if; 
it was, ' intended, by nature to discharge towards 
the voung, plant the funotioiis of ; a nurse, ; jtist 
as the: seed-leaves ; of a higher plant ; nouiis-h - 
their young. But what is of imporfeuioe to note 
in the foregoing history, consists in our plainly 
.reeognising the fact that the fern has thus a 
douhfe rdevelopraent. An ‘ alternation of - genera- 
tions;’' as it is called, is clearly represented in its 
Mstory. _ The- ordinary fem produces a first 
f, generation;! consisting , of the prothallus and its 
reproductive ; organa and these in turn produce 
-a sBoond: ‘:.generation,' consisting of -the - fern itself. 
Something similar to this occurs amongst animals, 
m, for example, amongst the zoophytes, that grow 
in the likeness of plants, and incruat the oyster- 
shells. Here, from the fixed zoophyte a jeUy- 
flah-bud is developed. This, like the femspore, 

, produces ‘ eggs ’ or reproductive : elements j and 
each of these eggs settling down, becomes a 
zoophyte, just as the cells of the fern-prothallus 
' develop each into a fern-plant. 

The history of a fern will be found to assist 
us in a marked degree in the comprehension of 
the life-histories of lower plants at large. For 
nearly all the fiowerless plants develop in the 
, 'Whijon :.of the fern. In a moss, for example, a 
similar pmeeas occurs. As in tho fern, the true 
iBprodiietivo bodies grow secondarily either on 
thread-like body or on a prothallus. A mush- 
room, loo, has an allied history to the fem. On 
m ‘gills’ of tho loushroom we find the spores 
fatspped, ml .these give origin to neW fungi 


either directly or indirectly. , The liverworts 
resemble the : ferns in their development ; and 
those well-known fiowerless plants the ‘horse- 
tails’ QT:eq'wisetoB agree with the .ferns in having 
the young plant produced from a prothallus. 
In a typical seaweed— -such as the commoir 
bladder-wrack (Fuous vmoulosus) of our coasts — 
the development resembles that of the fern in 
the production of a young, plant through the 
union of the reproductive elernents ; there is, 
however, no prothallus or firat generation. But 
we discover that amongst the fiowerless plants very 
considerable variations in development may exist ; 
the new and young plant being occasionally 
developed directly, and in other cases indirectly 
from the parent. 

The habits of lower plant-Efe form of them- 
selves a highly interesting topic. Many species 
of lower plants are parasitic, for example ; and a 
veiy large proportion of the Sldn-diseases that 
affect man and animals-— ringworm being included • 
—are simply due to the habits of lower plants 
in. selecting the skin-tissues for a habitation. The 
specific, disease in each case is to be Viewed simply 


as the result of the plant-growth. Oommercially, 
the lower plants also become interesting when 
we reflect that a large number of plant-diseases 
are caused by the growth of these organisms bn 
neighbour-plants, as well as bn ' animals useful 
to man. Thus a fungus has more than once 
threatened the commercial prosperity of Ffance, 
thirough causing disease m , .silkworms ; , and 
another •fimgus, is the cause of salmon-disease,;: 
whilst potato-disease, is also the reafilt of IpWer, 
pfiant-growth,' 

iThe potato-disease, .may afford h goo.d illtistra- , 
tion of 'those, . habits of;, lower plant-life! wMoli' 
resitlt in': the ,:d6velbpinent'.,of ';flisease ih. bther 
plants,: The, Ptrowmora ,!pbta!tq-:: 

fungus is named, forms as, a .cleliBate' .bloom 
;:6n the surface of the .'pota't.D-laafi: ; When the , 
diseased deaf is examiuod by the microscope,, the,, 
fimaus, itself ;;i8 seen rising in the form of minute 
I stalks, which protrude through the natural aper- 
tures that exist in the leaf. These stalks are 
jointed, and ultimately become branched, and 
they :arise from a: network of threads which lies 
deep doTO in the leef-tissues, and which forms 
what has been called the ‘fungus-turf ’ or m;/- 
celiiiM: The ends of the stalks bear little , swell- 
ings named sporangia, and these correspond In 
a measure, as in name, with the spore-cases of 
our fern. These .spore-coses ' often fall off 
entire from the stalks ; , and occasionally one of: 
these oases throws out a root, which is the beginr 
ning.bf a new plant, and which, finding its :way 
into a potato-leaf, wiE produce there the charao- 
teristio :funguB. But more usually)' perhaps, the; 
contenita of the spore-case— which consist oi living 
protoplasm' — undergo a process of division, and 
when the case hursts, as in the fern, a muititude oi 
little bodies escape, When these hodies gain access 
to water, they develop a couple of eiinous little 
tails, and by means of these tails they swim about 
as if, they wore actual animalcules — hence yhe 
name of oospores applied to them by botanists. 
If now, one of these active spores finds its' Way 
into the leaf of a potato, it begins to germinate. 
A tube or root is thrown: out from the spore, and 
this burrows into the leaf-substance, In due 
time, therefore, it wEl produce, by simple increase, 
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tlie ‘fungus-turf’ -vritli its stalka issuing from the 
potato-leaf. Wteu we know that each stalk 
of the fungus may produce at least one thousand 
. of these little active spores, the reason why 
potato-disease evinces such a tendency to spread, 
is -not far to seek. For as there may be millions 
of. stalks, there must he .countless hillions of 
spores produced hy a single diseased plant. But 
a most interesting observation was brought to 
light when it was discovered that in addition to 
the spores or spore-cases bprne on the end of the 
stalks of the potato-fungus, there exist other spore- 
oases, lying buried in the leaf among the threads 
of the ‘fungus-turf ’ from which the stalks spring. 
These latter are called ‘ resting-spores ; ’ they 
exist in a state of quiescence ; and only develop 
and spring into vitality after a certain period of 
quietude. : Their office is that of giving origin 
to new growths of fungi ; and from the knowledge 
of these ‘resting-spores,’ one may account for 
outbreaks of thiB disease after long periods of 
freedom from, its attack. The presumed ‘new’ 
disease is, in fact, merely the result of the waking 
to activity of the ‘ reating-Spoxes.’ 

Equally interesting are the phenomena of lower 
plant-life which the study of the fungus pro- 
ducing the salmon-disease discloses. This latter 
plant is a near ally of the potato-fungus, and is 
named Saprolegnia ferax. In its most natural 
situation,, the Saprolegnia is found .growing on 
the hodiea of dead flies which putrefy in water. 
Another but quite distinct fungus {Empma muscat), 
it may be here noted, may be , seen growing on 
dead flies, and fastening them by its white stalks 
to window-panes. Recent^, salmon-disease 
itself has been studied by Professor Huxley, and 
the observations of this biologist serve to unite 
in a singularly interesting fashion the life-history 
of the Saprolegnia and the nianner in which it 
is propagated^ Seen growing on the salmon, the 
Saprolegnia seems to exist in patches of diseased 
skm, which, at first affecting only the soaleless 
parts of. the fish, may ultimately come to appear 
on. Boale-covwed regions. These diseased patches 
are each a colony of Saprolegniaa. The result 
of the fungus-growth, is disastrous to the fish ; 
for, sooner or later, the tissues below ulcerate, 
and a raw, bleeding; sxirfaoe is thus formed, extend- 
ing in some oases even to the bones. The fish 
suffers irritation, and pain, and dashes about in 
the water,: rubbing itsmf against atones, ..and thus 
increasing the mischief by laying bare the diseased 
patches. Then: finally, the animal, weakened and 
ill, succumbs to the disorder. It seeks the banks 
of::the river, .gets grounded: in the shallows, and 
.finally 'dies . eAaixstedj a : victim to the ravages of 
;: a life infinitely -lower; than: its own. Ordinarily, 

: the Saprolegnira feed and grow upon dead matter.; 
but it would : seem that,.r as in. the case, of the 
salmos-fungus, they may choose the living animal 
as a habitation.: :4'he: p.otato-fungus, on; the other 
hand,, invariably infests living plants. , . 

, The examination of a diseased patch on the 
body of a salmon shows that it consists of the 
same network of threads, which, seen in the 
potato-leaf, are named ::tiie ’fungus-turf ;’ and at 
the ends , of the filaments or threads ; of i whioh 
the ‘turf’ is composed, globular bodies, similar 
in natoe to: those of : the potato-fimgus, :are :Seen. ; 
Inside these spore-cases, the little ‘spores’ .or. 
'particles of protoplasm are developed ; but it is 


a . curious fact that iu the fungus, as it grows on 
the salmon at least, the spores have not: been 
observed to be provided with the little eyclaah- 
like filaments or tails seen in the spores of lie 
potato-fungus, and named cUia. In the .ordinary 
Saprolegnia, growing on the dead fly, pn the 
other hand, inultitudes of , the little : moving 
‘ swarm-spores’ with tails are seen. ; If, however, 
the spores, liberated from the fungus .growing on 
a Balmon, gain access to another .fish, they will 
germinate in its skin, produce the ‘fungus-turf;’ 
and'itt a word, develop_ the disease. i’We tiius note 
that salmon-disease is of a highly infectious 
nature and we furthur see that it is ‘ coutagious,’; 
and propagated hy direct contact between a j 
healthy fish and the germs of the fungus. From 
the infected salmon, it is easy to infect a dead. J 
fly with Sajcrolegnia. In forty-eight . hours after 
a fly had been gently rubbed oyer a diseased 
patch on the salmon, the fly was found to be 
covered with a literal shroud of the, white . fila-, 
ments of the fungus. Thus it is argued, that if 
the fungus can be transferred from tiie living , 
salmon to the . dead fly, it may, conversely, pass . 
from dead flies to the living salmon. The dead 
insects may thus, in fact, be the original ^owois : 
of the fungus,; aud the Ashes may thus he infected 
from the dead and putrefying insect-population 
of the waters. It is interesting to note that the 
salmon-fungus will .not .flourish in salt water, ; 
A visit to the sea wiU cause the fungus to dis- ; 
appear ; although, on the return of the fish to the 
fresh waters, tlie disease may again mffice its 
appearance. Tliis latter ' result can hardly; with ■ 
sarety be attributed to fresh infection. „ It is 
regarded as more probable that the fungus has - 
oidy been stifled and not killed by the salt wateS. 
If we: bear in mind that the ' ‘ reSting-spores ’ of 
the potato-fimgus may . reproduce the disease after 
long periods of quiescence, , we cannot fail to see 
an analogy between the cases of the plant and 
the . animal. The vitality of the Saprolegnia, 
which has only been checked by the salt water, . 
may spring forth anew on the return of the fish to 
the rivers. 

The causes of the salmon-disease: have already : 
been indicated in the statement that upon. ■: 
dead insects the fungi flourish naturally. . But 
the causes of their transference to the ..living.; 
salmon form a topic concerning which' we ;-haTe . 
little or no positive information. , Such, a.faet.; 
as the existence of a fungus, usually. :give*n ;, to 
live on dead matter,, upon ,a : livjjag . wniTOl; 
may perhaps only be accounted for by sup- 
posing either that the habits of the fungus 
have undergone an. extension, or that its range 
and choice of ho-sts were wider than hiis been 
hitherto supposed. Or, wo , .have an alternative 
supposition at hand in the idea, that the fishes 
which are .attacked .present some special pecu- 
liarity of constitution whirii lays them open 
to the attack of the lower plant. Thus the 
thorou^ly 'healthy fish may be presumed to 
escape we attack of the fimgus, just as the chances 
of a perfectly healthy parson being attacked with 
infectiOHS disease are small as compared with 
tiiose incurred by. tire debilitated body. ; whilst, on 
the other - hand, the , unhealthy : : or .weakly , fish . 
may be presumed to be that which, ceteribus 
warsSas, -will present a fair field . for the fungoid 
attack. ■ ‘ Tke. diffusion of the salmon-disease., may 
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iooimted for oil tliose jpria- huge horse-piatol out and asked who was there, 
fertility which mark the The mention of his name, however, had an imme- 
i whole. Professor Huxley diate influenee upon the servant, who threw the 
.6 fly may hear one thousand door wide open, welcomed him mth a hroad 
having a spore-case. Allow- grin, and led the way across the hall to a long, 

I contain twenty spores, and dark, panelled room, dimly lighted by candles 
opa fully in twelve houm, stuck , in silver sconoes, and where were .seated 
i forty thousand spores in aroiind a table a score of gaunt, grave-faced; men, 
r lionrs. : In; the case ■ of who greeted . him with a sort of .quiet enthusiasm 
a two hundred and eighty- which sounded like distant thunder. 

?e-cases may exist in the lie who occupied the chair at the head, of 
s body, this amount giving the table — a big, fine-looking inan, who wore his 
the product of twenty-four own iron-gray hair— fose as Mr Bond entered, 
mon^ spores to give one and said; ‘Better late than never,. Brother 
iMo foot of water in a mass Nahum. We waited half an hour for yon j hiit 
ie, five feet deep, and four as time is short and business is pressing, we con- 
nd when we lastly reflect sideied it best to proceed at once.’ 
land diseased salmon have The young divine muttered something ' about 
1 small river in one season, being detained in the town, and sat himself upon 
ons xmder which the salmon- the right hand of the president, 
are by no means difficult to A stranger might have been pardoned for 
■ imagining that the object of this meeting was 
command will not serve for some sort of religions celebration, so stern and 
n of other points connected grave were the faces of its members, added to the 
3 lower plants. But enough presence of a gentleman in holy orders, and of a 
W.tha vast field of economic huge brass-bound Bible amongst the papers and 
nterest that finds a. focus in inkstands which were strewed about , the ; table, 
le vegetable world. It may But its real character was soon made clear by the 
in favour of the practical big mtin beside the Bible, who rose and said : ‘Now 
lies, when we discover that that onr number is completed by the arrival of 
istory of those minute pests one of our most earnest supporters and hearty 
for successfully attempting co-operators, I think I may recapitulate what we 
1 ' greater boon can well he have decided upon, for his benefit.. The presence 
aferred upon our race than of the redcoat tyrants upon Mount Pleasant has 
L tends to limit and check become intolerable; and as hitherto Alexandria 
showing ns clearly and dis- has not shown herself to be a distinguished atom 
habitat of the enemy ; and of the ^reat glorious mass now known throughout 
inoe, we might stiUbc hope- the civilised world as the Free and Independent 
■ a hidden enemy in the States of North. America, wo, as representatives 

of the town, have resolved that, the blow shall he 

struck. We are men; and as men, it does not 

become us to listen helplessly any longer to the 
3. J 0 R I E. continual complaints which pour in from all sides 

_ of the rapacious acts and insolent bearing of these 

RGINIAN STOEV. -^jio call themselves our superiors. What 

iPTBES.— CHAP. I. ■ has been done at Lexington, at Coneord, at 

Wilmington, and at fifty other places, can surely 
he 20th of December 1781, be done at Alexandria. And what we propose 
a man was buffeting its way to do is this ; in five days, the Britishers will be 
iw-storm through the silent celebrating, with their usual profane riotousness 
.exandria, that quaint, dead, and drunkenness, their Ohristmas festival ; and 
sh, stiff slnmhersnpon the we propose to take advantage of their being off 
w, in the , pleasant state of their guard, to drive them out of the place— -into 
iwn Broadway and Maiden the river, into the woods, no matter where, so 
left the last houses of tile long as it he away from Alexandria. I am not 
5 met the, fuff blast ; of the a man of blood ; but upon an occasion like this, 
the liver from the distant it behoves us to he ready to make any sacrifice, : 
ily, a man must ' have had They axe not cowards, these Britishers ; they , will 
deed to have been ont.iTOon fight, and wo must ; be: prepared for it: 
iny_ night ; and the. Sev, take this to he, our solemn duty, as much to our- : 
withered, crop-eared young selves as to ; every one to whom tyranny ;and 
, Independent type, WM, as oppression are hateful.’ 

,e of the comforts _pf Kfe to , , , 'The grim dark faces which had been gradnoffy 
.mnless; he. had important lighting „np during the course of this; impassionett 
He ;; staggered along .for .a oration, now relaxed altogether as the speaker; 
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one whose word I have never yet had occasion 
to douht.' 

* I know — ^that sneak Nahum Bond,’ murmured 
:the girl. 

‘what’s that? what’s that?’ asked her father, 
stowing short in his walk. : ; 

..‘I said Nahum Bond was a sneak, and so he 
is,’ repeated Marjorie, who inherited the;, family 
spirit, although, as a rule, she ^ was the most 
detnure and peaceful of girls. : , , 

‘Never-never let me hear yon talk of yonr 
respected tutor in that way again,’ said the angry 
old man. ‘ Sneak indeed ! That’s a new-fangled 
English word, and sounds very genteelly on the 
lips of a colonial lady , forsooth ! I have the 
very highest respect for Mr Nahum ; I respect 
him for his honesty, for the love he hears, me, 
for his humility, his steadiness, and his thrift. 
He is the man I had fixed upon as a fitting 
husband for you.’ 

‘ He, my husband, father!’ exclaimed Marjorie, 
terrified. ‘ Are you in earnest ? ’ , , , : 

‘Ay,’ retiuned Mr Hood sternly. ‘Did yon 
ever know me otherwise ? ’ 

‘Well,’ said Marjorie, ‘he may he ah you think 
of him, and I hope, he is ; but if it were only 
for his being a — a, what I said just now, father, 
I couldn’t love him.’ 

‘Bi;t he loves you, Marjorie,’ said the old 
farmer; ‘and I can tell you it is something in 
these days for a girl to say that she. is , loved 
by a man of his character and attainments.’ 

‘Yes, I know he does,’ said Marjorie; ‘he’s 
always paying me clumsy compliments wMoh I 
hate, and reading love-poetry, and calling me 
his Duloinea and, his Saooharisea, and 1 don’t 
know what else hesides. A creeping, writhing, 
yellow-faced creature I ’ 

‘At anyrate,’ said Mr Hood, ‘it is my com- 
mand that you cease all acquaintance with this Mr 
Harraden. Beturn him au his love-letters, for of 
course you have been writing to each other, and 
tell him that you cannot keep up a pretence of 
love with an enemy of yoiu’ country.’ , 

‘ I don’t pretend, father,’ said Marjorie warmly. 
‘I love: him truly and honestly, and I always 
will ; and as to placing Mr Nahum by the side 
of him, why !’— here the damsel toased her head, 
in the most supreme contempt. ‘ Ed— I mean 
Mr Harraden’s. family have been in Kent, since 
the Conquest. And nOhody knows who Mr 
Nahum is.’ 

‘I don’t core ahotit- families/ said; the farmer. 
‘I have only to say thak I consider Mr Harraden 
a Very unfit person for you to know ; andi that if 
I flnd.any further comnirinipation passing: between 
you, I shall send you . off to your nld aunt’s in 
Connectiouf^ and there you ’ll have meeting-house 
going . enough to drive all ideas of lore out of 
your head. That is aU I have to say.’ 

Maijorie courfcesied and left: the room, 

Mr_ Nahum Bond, when he came fhe next 
monring to; give Maijorie her: irsual lesaous,: was, 
uncommonly affable ; whilst the attitude of the 
young lady towards him was distinctly the reverse 
The minister could not fail to notice this, so, w;hen 
the most : uneomfortahle two : hours .were , iEaded, ; 
he said : ‘ Miss Hood, how very cold and distant 
you are to me to-day. May X ask if I hare been 
guilty of anything to offend you?’ 

‘What's the good of your standing' there and 


violators of our hearths, the enemies of our 
liberty ! Bather than she should so far demean 
herself, I would shoot her ! ’ . 

‘ Nay, Master Hood,’ said Nahum insinuatingly. 
‘Bomemher, she is but. a young and thoughtless 
girl; and who ever knew a girl who did not 
prefer a red coat to a black one, and empty 
compliments .to ^ words of : monition ? Do : not 
be too hard on her.’ ; ' . : : 

‘What sort of young fellow is this. Harraden ? 
I 'know the name somehow. The Harradens 
used to he neighbours of our family in Kent.’; ' 

‘He is just as the rest of the king’s officers 
are,’ replied Nahum. ,. 

‘’That means to say, I suppose, that he looks 
upon any. wench as fair game; that he drinks 
his two bottles of wine at a sitting ; that, he 
gambles, blasphemes, and fights ; is a fop, a birlly, 
and, a roisterer? : And such a man thinks him- 
self a fit husband: for the daughter of Jeremiah 
Hood, whose 'grandfather fought in the cause 
of liberty at Nasehy, and three of whose sons 
are; fighting, in the glorious cause of liberty in 
America!’ : ; 

: Nahum had shot his arrow ; so he put on 
his cloak, and wishing the old farmer a sorrow- 
ful good-night, went out. 

The old man strode up and down the room 
in angry cogitation for some moments. Then 
he ealled the negro Cicero. ‘Let Miss Marjorie 
speak with- me,’ he said. 

The servant, alarmed at the fierce expression 
upon his master’s face, left the room with alacrity; .; 
and presently the door opened, and Marjorie 
appeared-^a fresh-coloured, brown-eyed, brown- 
haired lass, dressed in the sober style prevalent 
amongst the daughters of Independent families, 
hut with a dash more of coquetry in the shape 
of a ribbon or two and skirts above the, ankles, 
than was generally sanctioned, amongst these 
stern. God-fearing colonists— a pretty, piquant, 
graceful girl, such as we love to see in old piotiires, 
andito associate with old red-hriek houses, stand- 
ing 'in .many tinted gardens, with smooth-shaven 
lawns leading down to quiet rivers. 

‘Did you Want me, father?’ asked Marjoiic, 
not without a tremor in her voice, as she saw 
the frown upon Jeremiah Hoad’s brow, and 
notecT that __ his : hands were tightly clenched 
behind him, as was . his habit -when distxn’hed 
in spirit. 

‘Yes, I did,’ replied her father, ’without moving 
his he.ad towards her. ‘I wait a few words with 
.you,. Shit the dopn I heap that you are qmry- 
ing on; a: clandestine acquaintance with oiie of 
our enemies, : with : Lieutenant Harraden' of the 
King’s, Begiment.’— No answer.— ‘That , you, the 
dmighter .of Jeremiah Hood, as well known as 
any man in Virginia as a champion for the 
righte of : the great American people, have so far 
demeaned , yourself as to : receive the addresses of 
a roistering, young fop; who will pretend to love; 
you and tlien desert you ; and above aU, who 
Wears the livery of the tyrant.’ — Marjorie whiced 
a little, but said nothing. — ‘He is an enemy,’ 
.Oontimied her father ; ‘ and all who have dealing 
■Bdtk the enemy are traitors to their country 
and to the holy universal cause of liberty.’ 

' Who told you this, father ?’ asked Marjorie. 

‘Kever mind who told me,’ replied the farmer. 
I bate; it pppn the^ very best authority, from 
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asking me if you liave, offended me,' repied 
Marjorie, ‘ when' you know very ■well that you 
have? ; I wotildn’t he a sueak, if I were you, Mr 
Bond';.'' 

‘A what. Miss Hood!’ exclaimed the minister. 
‘A sneak? Surely a very improper expression 
to fall from the lips of a young lady at any time, 
hut especially when, addressed to one whose life 
is wrapped up in her happiness and welfare.’ 

‘Then why should you go arid tell my father, 
knowing his sentiments, about my acquaintance 
witlrMr Harraden?’ asked Marjorie. _ , 

‘Yotir father- put the question plainly to me,’ 
replied Nahum, ‘and what else could I do? He 
has suspeeted it for a long time.’ 

‘Somebody has made him suspicious, then,’ 
said Marjorie, ‘ for it would never ooonr to him 
naturally. I’m ashamed of you, Mr Bond, and 
I thought better of you.’ 

‘Then try and think better of me again, Miss 
Hood,’ said the young man, ‘for I do love you 
so dearly, and you know that I would not do 
anything to hurt your feelings or to make you 
miserable. Gan you not love me ? ’ 

‘Mr Bond,’ said Marjorie, assimiing a dignified 
air as well as she could, whilst under the strongest 

f rovocation to laugh at the absurd attitude of 
er wooer, ‘I love Mr Harraden; and I do not, 
I never can love you ! Is that not enough ?’ 

A ncbiiliar look came over Nahum’s face, such 
as .Marjorie had never seen there before. ‘You 
say, Mies Hood, that you do not .aud you never 
can love me,’ he said. ‘Must I take this answer 
as final?' 

‘Quite final,’ replied Marjorie; and with a 
formal courtesy she left the room. 

‘Eihal is it?’ muttered Mr Nahum as he 
quitted the house ; ‘very well then, mis.s. Your 
iather and all his crew, and you also, shall 
pay for this decision.’ 


that a proper marriage Settlement ■wBl be made ; 
on which being done, an order is'-drawn up giving 
the ward liberty to marry. ^ i 

. Formerly, the Court of Chancery declined to 
sanction the marriage of an infant •nfard when, 
on account of his infancy, it was impossible for 
him to settle bis real property so as to go- along 
with bis , title, or to provide for His younger 
children by the settlenient. It is provided, how- 
ever, by the Infants' Settlement Act for 1856, 
that every male infant of twenty-ohe years; and 
every female infant of seventeen years, may upon, 
or in contemplation of marriage, with the approval 
of the Court, make a vaUd and binding settle- 
ment of their, real or personal estate on their 
matrimony. 

It is considered a very serious contempt of 
Court, to marry a ward without its consent; 
and the person who does so, as well as those who 
contribute and assist at the marriage, are liable 
to; be committed to prison; while, if they are 
peers or peeresses, a sequestration will be ordered 
against them; but members of the House of 
Commons ■will not be privileged from arrest and 
imprisonment for this offence. 

Among the more noteworthy cases of such 
contempt of Court are those which have occurred 
last century and the early part of: the present one. 
Of the more flagrant of these cases, is one in 
which the son of Lord Tanker Ville’s steward, by 
the contrivance of a nobleman, married a ward 
of Chancery in the nobleman’s Park-; for ■which 
grievous contempt they, and a parson in the-Eleet 
Prison, who had been bribed by the nobleman 
with- one hundred guineas to . marry them, and 
also a maid-servant, were all sent, to, and kept 
in jaU. for a fortnight, except the husband, who 
was detained there for six weeks. In another 
instance, a woman in mean circumstances and 
of bad character was ,iodged in prison for , a long 
period, for marrying a male ward of Court, who 
was made drunk at an alehouse, aud thus en- 
trapped -into, the man’iage. A very flagrant con-; 
tempt of Court, under exceedingly aggravating 
circumstances, was committed by a justice of the 
peace, and a barrister who was formerly a aslicitor, 
by contriving the marriage of a ward;;,:'wdtk -a 
fortune of thirty thousand ■ pounds,,, to a; 'iSohool- 
roaster in Islington. He was for this serious 
offence not only sent to. prison for five: weeks, 
but was struck but of- the '-Gomnrission: ,SS' 
justice of the peace, and prohibited from prac- 
tising at the bar. In the leading cose of Eyre 
n. Countess of Shaftesbury, tried in X710, 
before Lord Chancellor' Macclesfield, and Lords 
Commissioners Jckyll, Gilbert, and Ilaymond, 
a seqttesti'ation: was issued against - the . Countess 
of ■Gainsborough, and , Lady Shaftesbury, for 
marrying an infant, who was a peer, to Lady 
Susannah Noel,; which, though not to his dis- 

E aragement; -Was' done without the - consent of the 
hurt or -his guardian. In -another , case, that of 
Baseley v. Baseley, it appears that Mrs Baseley— 
formerly Miss Anne .^ade— was - on - the death 


THE MARRIAGE OE WARDS OE COURT. 

Thb general superintendence and protective juris- 
diction over the persons and property of infants,* 
which is- vested in. the Crown, has for a very long 
period been delegated to the Court of Chancery ; 
and by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 
of ,1873, is retained for the Chancery division of 
the High Court of Justice, which takes the 
direction of their estate, and appoints guardians 
for their ‘persona; only. , , The young persons thiis 
protected are . oalled ' Wards of Court,’ aud are 
constituted such by any suit which relates to them, 
or on an order for- -their maintcnanoe -being made 
upon petition , or summons, or ; when money in 
which they .are interested is paid into Court under 
the ’rrustee Relief Act of I8d7 ; but lihless infants 
have property;.; the Ooiut . will not. exercise its 
jurisdiction concerning them; , 

' Now, to- enable: a Chancery Ward; whether mate, 
or female, to marry; it is necessary: to apply to 
the Court for permission for Mm or her to do 
so ; which will :only be granted on satisfactory 
evidence: that , the alliance is a suitable one, and 

■^ Any one nncler t-wenty-one years -ol age - is, legally 
speaking, an infant. 
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of her father in. 1806j heiress to real and personal 
property of 1 arge amount. ; She was. niade a .ward 
of Chancery at an early age ; in her . seventeenth 
year she was talcen away % Mr Baseley, a young 
gentleman of no property, and who had no 
previous aoq^uaintanoe with her or her family; 
hut he obtained possession of her by the aid of 
her governess and servants, and in gro® contempt 
of Court. He and the yoting . lady went . tO: 
Scotland, and were married at Gretna .Green in 
1816 ; and wore shortly afterwards again married 
in the Episcopal church of Edinbirngh. After resid- 
ing for some time in Scotland, petitions were 
presented to the Lord Ohancellor on.their behalf ; 
but his Lordship would not listen to any appli- 
cation unto, the ward was brought within the 
jurisdiction of his Court. ' Shortly afterwards, 
Mr Baseley presented himself in Court, when 
Lord Eldon committed him to jail, where he Was 
kept nntn Mrs Baseley attained her age of twenty- 
one. 

It; also appears that if . a guardian connives at 
an. intended marriage of a ward, or if there only 
be an; apprehension that the infant will he 
married unsuitably either by the guardian or 
by his neglect, the Court will send for the 
infant, and commit him or her to the care of a 
proper person or relative, in order to prevent such 
danger..' ;; 

The Court may also prevent a female ward 
from /receiving letters, messages, Ac., as was 
done in the case of Leoni, a Jewish singer.; 
If it is doubtful whether a marriage : with a 
ward of the weaker sex is valid, an iilnuii'y 
may he made to .ascertain this, and all inter- 
course, will in the meantime be restrained; 
and if it be found that the marriage is illegal, 
a valid one will be ordered. For moral reasons, 
this Course may also be adopted with: a male 
ward. ■: 

It is likewise considered an aggravated con- 
tempt of Court for a person to marry one of 
its wards: much above him or her in rank, ' In 
; Herbert's case, last century, it was decided; to be 
•a . very: : gross ; contempt when an : infant ward, 
who: posse.ssed ' twelve hundred pounds a year, 
upon: coming to town from Oxford, was drawn; 
into ; . marrying, a i common servant-maid older, 
than himself, and with no fortune. In another 
instance, ih which' an infant of good family,- 
the: representative:!: of a .very: old baronet, was 
about to be entrapped; into a marriage with 
a common bricklayer’s ; daughter, the; Court; 
would not: permit, it, and ; etbpped. the imaKriage.: 
In a third case also, it was considered/ very 
/criminal in all parties who contrived the marriage; 
':Of a ward of Court with eight thousand/pounw 
to the son of Lord TankerviBe’s steward, ' as: 
already referred to. It appeal's, .i howevetj -from 
. several /other cases, that the poseessipn of : ; a,' large: 
:fortnne by the other .party would he considered' 
to counterbalance any but a very great inequality- 
of /rank:; though the Court: would: not probably , 
allow a man of no property whatever, although 
of equal family, to marry an infant heiress of 
rank with very large possessions, notwithstanding 
the aousent . of the guardians and all other parties ' 
concerned. 

> • Ihe^ commitment of a .person to prison for 
matbljng a ward of Court without its permission, 

[ fi, not merely to punish snob a con- 


:tempt of its authority, but to compel him to 
execute a proper .settlement ; and in those 
instances in which there are mitigating circum- 
stances, the husband, in offering to make an 
approved settlement, may obtain his. discharge. 
It is thought that the modern practice is not 
to enforce the power of eoininittal, when: the 
contempt is not attended, by any aggravating 
circumstances, but, to hold it so as to compel 
the execution of/ a proper settlement. In a 
flagrant case, however, the husband; will not be 
discharged on his offering: to do SO, until the 
Court shoiild think .he has been sufficientlv 
punished; nor if it has ordered that he should, 
tor procuring the marriage, be indicted for a 
conspiracy.: 

As to the terms of the settlement, when there 
has been no moral wrong, the terms are not influ- 
enced by the fact of a mere technical contempt 
having been committed. In most cases, when 
wards of Court have been married without its per- 
mission, the husbands have been men of :strawy 
who married for the sake of the fortune | and 
the Court has therefore generally refused to give 
them any interest in the property ; but if they 
are, of equal rank and fortune with their wives, : 
and make a corresponding provision: for them out 
of their own property, it does, not appear that 
the same rule woidd be adopted,. In the , case ;pf 
Bathurst r. , Murray, ill 1802, Lord Eldon .directed . 
that the husband sliould have an annuity out of 
the property during the matrimonial Union, 'as; 
his lordship mentioned that there could hot he 
much expectation of happine.ss when the ' husband 
had nothing, and the wife had the entire power; 
over the property; but this course .appears , to , 
have been rarely taken. In the oase of HodgehS: 
V, Hodgons, tried in 1837, on appeal to the House, 
of Lords from the Court of Ohaucery in Ireland, 
Lord Cottenham properly said, that ‘when men 
seek to get advantages for themselves by obtaining 
possession of wards under the jiu’isdiction of a 
Court of Equity, and by so doing are guilty of 
contempt against its jimsdictionj the Court will 
seldom if ever permit them to profit by their 
miseonduct, or to enjoy any part of the property, 

: to obtain which has prohaWy been the motive 
of their proceeding.’ The Master of the Rolls, 
Sir. John (afterwards Lord) Eomilly, decided to 
the same effect in the case of Wade n Hopldhsoh 
in 1866 ; and ;Lord-Justio 0 S Knight-Bmce and 
Tumor entertained the same view in the case of 
Field 1 ). Moore ih the same year. These judg- 
ments are also in accordance with the: decision 
;of Sir Edward Sugden, afterwards Lord ,St 
Lepnatis, m re Anne Walker, a minor, tried in; 
;tho Chancery Court of Ireland in 1836. It also 
mpiears: that, the property: of , a female, ward of: 
,;QQurt , will not he entirely settled upon the issue 
of her first marriage, although she and ■ her 
guardians miiy cohsent; .to this being done. ; 

Ftbm wiiat has : been ; stated, it is clear that 
;bur , Court of Equity has: adopted very .strong 
.and .ydse' measures, to discourage , the marriage or 
infante . under its protection without its permis* 
Sion; and we need scarcely add that those 
individuals who do so are held as guilty of a 
grave breach of morality and etiquette, .almost 
.beyond forgivenesSi : Moreover, such condemnable. 
marriages mostly turn out unhappy ones, of 
which we have several conspicuous examples. 


i 
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OUTWITTIE'G THE BRIGANDS. 


It is pleasing tO know, however, , that these 
unauthorised alliances do not often occur, and 
appear to have considerahly diminished during 
the, last half-century. 


.13 close cropped as an EngHsli terrier. So away 
we. started — myself and Themistooles the son of 
my host,: a sallow unshaven youth dirtier than 
his father — mounted iipon two high-spirited 
donkeys, our revolvers well primed, and our 
commissariat well stodced. 

. ‘ Adios Ai/na/,’ shouted my long-named host as 
we cantered oif. . 

. ‘Never fear,' I replied, waving my revolver 
deflantly,. and feeling that I should be greatly 
disappointed if the rascals did noi show them- 
selves. 

On we went, enjoying the scenery and holding 
a hybrid conversation— he in broken English, 
and I in sadly mutilated Greek — until in the 
excitement of the ride, and the glorious panorama 
constantly unfolding itself to our view, I entirely 
forgot that there were such beings as brigands in , 
existence. 

‘Now,’ said I to Themistooles, after a ride of 
some hours, during which my appetite had become 
unpleasantly sharpened, ‘ let us look about for 
a sjmt where we can bivouac in comfort.’ 

We soon found a delightful place, sheltered all 
round, save where through a smell opening, we 
obtained a view of a charming landscape. Dis- 
moxmtmg, and allowing our animals to refresh 
themselves on the grass, we soon made havoc 
of the good things we had, brought. I: was 
lying upon my hack smoldng a cigarette after 
the meal, gazing dreamily at the blue Armament; 
and being too lazy to rise, had called upon Themis-i 
tooles to pass the bottle. 

‘Has the fellow gone to: sleep?’ thought I,. still 
indisposed to turn my head. ‘ Themistooles ! ’ 

But Themistooles liearcl me not; and when I 
raised myself upon my elbow, I saw him standing, 
as if struck dumb: and motionless with fear, 
staring upon the opening. Instinctively I leaped 
up and clutched my revolver ; but before I took 
a step, the cause of Themistocles’ fear became, 
apparent ; and three shaggy forms behind three 


OUTWITTING THE BRIGANDS. 

Ii' "WM on such a morning as we fog-nurtured 
islanders seldom witness at home, that I stood 
upon the deck of the good steamer CbatwioMn,- 
do«TO, : watching the nearing shores of the 
Piraeus, which as aR the world knows or 
should know, is the port of the classic city 
of Athens. The beautiful imelouded sky ; the 
bright outline of the sun-bathed coast ; the 
air laden with the scent of the distant Hy- 
mattus ; the far eminence with the grand old 
Acropolis standing out white and hold in the clear 
atmosphere ; and close at hand the mouldering 
tomb of Themistooles— aR combined to arouse 
such poetic fancies in my mind, that I forgot for 
the moment the prosaic business upon which I 
had come. The screaming engine of the busy 
little raRway which aarriea the traveller from the 
Pirajus to Athens, soon reminded me, however, 
tliat l :was accred^^ a, mission from a 

London Greek firm to their friends in the Attic 
city ; and T was soon wliirling over the sacred 
ground 

Whore History gives to every rood a page ! 

We passed the monuments of those doughty 
champions of the War of Independence, Karaiskakia 
and MiauRs, and many other objects of interest ; 
and after a ride of three or four mReSj I found 
myself at my destination. 

After the first few days, I certainly had a very 
pleasant tifiie bf it, the few hours’ work each day 
acting only as a stimulus to my varied pleasures .; 
and. having examined the AcropoRs, and lunched 
by the faRen : pillar of Jupiter, seated myself in 
the 1 rtiinB ■ of the Pnyx— whence Demosthenes 
declaimed, and Pericles . evolved his plans — I 
looked around like Alexander, for more worlds 
to: conquer. : ; I thereupon consulted my genial 
but fihwashed liOstj:Kyrie Antonio Pericles Pap- 
pademetraooponlos — whoi although Plato was to 
him a: text-book, ; and :the sayings of Socrates 
as famiRar as the story- of Tommy and Harry 
to an English schoolboy, ■vvas.'alV'ayh as dirty as a 
sweep— upon the ptopxuefy of obetaking myself 
to where 

The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea. 

Eor pile might : :ae , -well - ge : f <> Egypt without: 
'visiRngV the Pyramids, or to Rom,e .Without 'enter^r; 
ing ; St : Peter’s, ; as to ‘do’ Greece and ;leaye 
Matathon unexplored. And when my host tided 
to dissuade Inie , by; assuring : me that ja ■ Greek 
gentleman’s ■ ear Riad been sent a fortnight :bafq,re' 

hy the brigands to his obstihate relatives, to hutry 

: the ■negotiations : for his ' ransom, it sp :roused 
Imyitdopd, that ! vowed T . would golf 


blunderbusses aimed direct at me, made me fully 
aware that I was in presence of those scourges 
of Greece, the brigands ! But oh 1 what a meta- 
morphosis ! Where were the natty green jackets 
with silver buttons, the plumed hats, and the 
tout ens&mbU of the brigands of my youth, of; 
the Operas and the picture-books? Three ragged, 
disreputable-looking figiu’es, clad in greasy, .sheep- 
skins and dirty clothes, imkempt, Tinshavenj::,;tDak:: 
the place of those tinselled heroes, and :with astern 
gestures and muttered threatft ordered : us to,: 
follow them. My first thought was . resistance ;■ 
hut when I showed the sRghteet signBji-the,., three. 
heR-moiithed muskets were tbent towards me 
and I felt that the oddB were too many, ^ and 
determinii^ to await i nvents, grimly submitted 
to be led do-wii the mountain by our unsavoury 
guides. ' 

At last, after winding through ravines and 
:hollows, .across ::gleiiB and over mountain-paths 
inhumerahlo,' this 'moat unpleeBant . journey ended.; 
by; opr, guides ealHng a halt as. we gained : the 
smawit .of an. eminence surrounded, by; trees: and 
taR rocks, forming an- extraordinary natural for- 
tress. Beneath our , feet, in a deep ravine, -with 
seemingly but one outlet, and excellently: sheltered 
by, overhanging .foRage, was; the; camp of , the 
.hr^ands.f and here : we found: the rest of the: 
shag^. ruffians—-with the exception of ; one ,. who 
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stood sentinel— enjoying their siesta ■with indo^ut 
content. , 

A shrill -whistle soon brought the rascals to 
their: feet ; and rui5hing' up to ineet ns, they dis- 
played a dozen gf as nnfavonrahle . 3 pecjinena_ of 
the human race as could -weE be found. Seizing 
our asses hy their biidles, they relieved pur captors, 
and led us doim the ravine ; and having roughly 
assisted ns to :dismount,: brought us into the 
presence of the chief of the hand, 

‘ Bravo, Ipds ! excellent, excellent ! ’ he shouted, 
as his sparkling eyes bent upon /us in delight ; 
and after a eursory examination, 'vve were con- 
ducted, amid: the/ excited gesticulations of the 
brigands and without undue ceremony, into a 
dark caverh Within the ravine. : _ 

. ‘ Shiver my maintops ! ’ exclaimed a voice as 
I groped niy way: in ; ‘they might give _us sea- 
room, the vagabonds, and not land us in this 
lubberly creek ; and now they are shoving more 
craft in, tp/anohor l’ 

‘ Haiil in; : Jack, old chum 1’ answered another ; 

* we must make the best of a bad job, mate.’ ' 

To say that: my heart leaped to my mouth 
at hearing BUchf imexpeotecl words, and finding 
,myself :,ia, the company of my , own countrymen, 
would:no,:more than describe the cheering sensa- 
tion that tlirilled through me. 

IWhat cheer, mates?’ I cried in tlie darkness.. 
Answering exclamations of astonishment greeted 
my words ; and in afew minutes pur stories were 
told j and I: learned that my new-found Mends 
.were the Captain, and supercargo of a ship then 
lying in the port of the Pirmus, who, seeking a 
Idee object, had met with a similar fate to my 
own. 

‘And no'w,’ said Captain Jack Jenkins, ‘how 
are we to get out of this scrape? If I had Tim 
and Joe and Black Tom, each with a cutiass and 
a. barking-iron, here, we’d soon make a passage, 
I’d, warrant !’ 

• , ‘ That’s , all very, well,’ said WiE Johnson the 

supercargo,; ‘but -we haven’t. If I’d hart the 
opgextanity given me, I ’d guarantee ’ 

’Wkatsver the supercargo was about to say -was 
out short , by the advent ol t-wo shock-heads nt the 
Ettle opeHmg of our prison, and two harsh voices 
, caEiBg;:ns— as . my guide , Themiatooles informed 
iTS-'-'to partake of a feast; for we learned after- 
wards that the chief, in commemoration of having 
made such a good haul, had decided to aEow us, 
his prisoners, to , partake of the general .festivity. 
Blit as a .pjreEminary,. we had to umdergo' an 
examination as to our capability of paying the 
anticipated ransoms. Pirst, -we were relieved of 
oim watches and rings, the Captain using- language 
rather strong for. translation to these pages, 
to/the great amusement of Ins tormentors, .-who 
with simEar gesticulations to his, endeavoured to: 
imitate the sound of the Captain’s words, which 
of course 03Ey added to his wrath and their 
hEarity. j 


gave me an opportunity to observe the appearance 
j of my companions. Captain Jenkins was, the 
heati-id(5al of an English seaman. In age about 
thirty-five, of a large and robust . build,/ a fece 
broad, manly,: and bearded, and limbs , such as 
would delight a scxilptor to copy. His height 
"Wiia nearly six feet ; aiid .he had . dn : air ' of 
command about him which ivas doribtless bred 
of his occupation. The supercargo. Will Jblinson, 
was perhaps ten years ; younger ; nearly as tall as 
his friend, strong and active ; and take us alto- 
gether— for I am pf.no mean stature myself— We 
were three - men who, under any oircumstanees, 
would be 110 disgrace to our country; arid, if, any 
opportunity should arise for an attempt at , an 
escape, I felt certain that we should give as good 
an account Of ourselves as any scratch three, here 
or there. / 

Ha-ving satisfied themselves of the value of my 
late father’s watch, which I parted from , with 
some emotion, and of , the intrinsic worth of, the 
Captain’s gold chronometer, as 'weE as the super- 
cargo’s watch and diamond ling, we were inter-, 
rogated, through Themistocles,. as to 'our means. 
Eor myself, the name of the firm I was travelling 
for acted with a talismanio effect upon them, and 
I was immediately assessed — notwithstanding my 
protestations — at three hundred pounds. At this 
price,, too, the Captain’s freedom was valued ; 
whEe the unfortunate supercargo — whose, business 
they persisted in confounding with that of owner 
of the cargo and ship— was nnanimously ■voted 
to he worth twice our ransom. Having arranged 
this matter to their own satisfaction, if not -to 
ours, we were told to sit down and enjoy our- 
selves with what appetite we could muster. 

The smell of the roast lamb and the freshly 
baked meal-cakes, ho’wever, soon aroused plea- 
santer sensations, and dimmed for -a time the 
memory of our griefs ; more especially as, under 
the apparent certainty of obtaining his booty, the 
chief condescended to ho guite patronising towai’ds 
us, carving the joints himself for us, and delicately 
handing on the point of , a dagger, our several 
portions. After we had satisfied our hunger with 
the more solid viands, we wore regaled with dried, 
fruits as dessert ; and a large jar of a peeuEar 
sherry-coloured but bad-tasting wine of a resinous 
flavour — which Themistocles described- as the 
common wine of the ooxxntry— was brought in 
and set down in , the midst of us. This we told: 
them wo could not drink ; and the chief very 
generously ordered us a couple of bottles from* 
his o-sm particular store, doubtless the proceeds 
of a raid upon some well-to-do householder. 

Will Johnson after, a time managed to ingratiate : 
liimseE iu' the favour of our shaggy host and his 
Mends by his -genial -happy manner and frank 
bearing, favouring tho company with many 
remarks, which, translated by Themietocles, 
evidently pleased them. When,, .too, by sleight- 
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freedoms -witli them; and when, lie snatched the hia quietus at the slightest sign of his -wahing., 
horn from the oup-bearer, and installed himself Then the four of u3, gliding loie ghqstsj assisted 
in that official’s place, ladling the wine out of the oumelves tO' whatever weapons ive could moat 
wide-mouthed jar and handing it round to the easily, lay liands upon ; and as Theniistocles -was 
company, his triumph was complete. . not of much use for fighting, we gave , him the 

‘For heaven’s sahe ! ’ said he as he passed us, bag containing our valuables— wMcli tva found, 
‘don’t lake any of this stuff, and don’t drink hy-.the side of the sleeping chief--^as well; as 
much of your own.’ • several, spare pistols, to : carry. Picking our way 

1 Never fear/ said Jenkins, malting a wry face; without spealdng a word, we advanced toivards 
‘ one taste is snffioient.’ the open end of the ravine, and just as we turned 

And so Will wont round with the cup, making round a jutting piece: of rook, we saw the three ' 
a comical remark to this one, and a grimace at sentinels, seemingly in earnest conversation. ' 
that; until the chief — evidently fearing from their ‘Halt!’ -whispered Will. ‘No-vv for a rush!’ 
hilarity that they were taking too much — ordered and each singling out his man and clutching his 
them to desist from drinking, and return to their rifle by the barrel — for we avoided the noise of : 
several duties. shooting— we sprang forward. Almost simul- 

Meanwhile, we were sent hack into our dungeon, taneously, and before the enemy .had time to 
with a sentinel stationed at the opening. observe us, we -were upon them, and three rifle- 

‘Not a -word,’ -whispered Will, as we settled stocks descended upon three shock heads with 
down in our prison. — * Here ’s something. Captain,’ such force, that two of the fellows dropped : like 
he continued, ‘ that belongs to you.’ stones. The stock of my rifle glanced off the 

‘Why,’ said the Captain in reply, as Will hard head of my antagonist and crashed agdinst 
handed him the artiole mentioned, ‘this is a the rock. With a stifled cry, he turned ; but in 
stomier out of my medicine chest.’ an instant my hand was upon his : throat,' and 

‘To he sure it is, Jack,’ returned Will; ‘and the sound died in his gullet; -while with, the 

I must apologise for the liberty of talcing your strength of desperation, I dashed his head against 

laudanum phial ; hut my confounded back-toothi the. waU-like rock ; and after a struggle— in which 

■was so painful on board the ship last night, that he wounded me With his dagger— he fell from, my 
I got up and took it, and luckily forgot to return grasp, apparently lifeless. 

it this morning. You must debit me, with the ‘Now,’ said the Captain,, ‘where are the 
hottle and ife contents, fori drojpped them both donkeys? — Come, Greeley!’ he cried to Themis- 
into the vagabonds’. wine-jar ! ’ tooles; ‘hear a hand;’ and looking around, we 

‘What !’ we all exclaimed in a breath. espied our four animals just as we left them, 

‘ Now, stop your clappers 1 ’ continued the hut -with a brigand sitting by them. Here was 
supercargo. — 1 Jack, you know I ’m not had at an unlooked-for rencontre ! He wos fully a 
sleight-of-hand tricks. Well, in the first , place, hundred yards off, and to get at him, we should 
having contrived to secrete the bottle while the have to cross a small plateau, 
blackguards were relie-ving me of my valuables, ‘Leave him to me I’ cried Jenkins, preparing 
and then having attained the position of waiter, to rush forward. But under the advice of the 
what was easier than to wriggle the bottle down supercargo, he stopped. We could have picked 
my sleeve, whip out the stopper, and drop the lot liim off easily, but dared not for the noise of 
into , their swipes ; giving the bottle a crack and the. rifles. 

stiiring. the laudanum up, every time I dipped ‘ Hang it !’ impatiently muttered Jenkins, ‘we 
the horii into it! ’ shall be trapped again; after all;' and without 

‘.Brav-o, Will !’ cried the Captain, seizing hia further parley, the impetuous fello-w started off, 
hand and giving, it a hearty siialce. ‘If that’s running on the tips of his toes, -with, a drawn 

the ease, we’re safe ; for the black-faced rascals cutlass in one hand and a pistol in the other, 

won’t wake :Up for a dozen hours I ’ll be hound. Just, as he was within a few yards of the brigand; 
’There I our guard has dropped off already ! ’ the latter turned round, and seeing ho-w matters: 

And , sure enough, the drowsy ruffian had stood, made for hia rifle, which, was leaning 

plohied himself: right across the opening and against a tree a fe-vv feet off ; hut a : revolver 

was snoring loudly. hurled deftly by Will Johnson — for . wO: hod : all 

i: .‘Nowforit!’ cried the impetuous Jack Jenkins, followed— catching him du’ectly iU: the: .face, so 
rising. , effectually stopped Ids progress,; 

‘Hold hard!’ said Will. ‘Let them get well stunned to the ground. , < 

off.’ ‘You persist in doing ah the • -work,’ said 

:. So, settling ourselves dowA for half an hour, Jenkins as we came.;,,up, t.o..,hiin. : JBut iqpiek, 
we talked the : matter over. At the end of this lads.; off we go !’ and a.,. moment .^e w 
time, we sent the trembling Themistooles to see our asses, and under the guidance of our Greek 
how things were outside:; and after peeping over . companion, : were ^ itmMng ; -mth ..brealcmaok:: speed 
the prostrate : sentinel, he gave -ns to . understand for- Athens. .Up.ihiB down dale; pfi -ive . -went for 
that all were sleeping except three, and they a conple .rff , hours -without stopping .or.: meeting 
.were retiring to the :farther end of the ravine; a hiimaE,b 0 ing.;,.then, -just as we ..ware. about to 
and would in a minute he out of sight. cross, the summit of a mountain at which w had 

‘ Capital ! ’ said Will, ivith suppressed excite- arrived, a harmless-looking peasant wished us 
ment. ‘Now, each taka a pistol and a cutlass ‘good-day,’ and, -was about to pass on. 
from the fellows, and follow me.' ‘Seize him ! ’ cried Themistooles ; he s a 

One after the other we stepped across the scoiit.’ _ _ _ . , , 

sleeping brigand at the, entrance. Will relieving- So.- seize him . we did, for caution s sakep and 
liim of his pistol, dirk, and blunderbuss ; while as :there. : were: mo trees , near, we tied. hiS; hands 
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meroyi ' But there was no mercy in ns, more preciaHy small time in that semi-unconscious 
especifily as Tliemistoclea explained that . there state, I may mention that I found that the same 
“wag sUott a curious- and mysterious connection speaker was on his legs and that I had not lost 
between the brigands and villagers, : that it was a single sentence of what he said. Of course, 
by no means unlikely^had we allowed, him up to that time our minister had not been in. 
to go free— -he would have hied to the nearest But the marvellous part of the story is^ that in 
Vilmge and roused a swarm .of semi-brigands about a very short time afterwards, and whilst the same 
UB.^ - speaker was still addressing the meeting, the 

Having travelled for four hours, and as our asses minister came in just as I had ^ seen him in my 
could soaroely get along for fatigue, we called a ‘vision,’ and deHvered precisely the same speech 
halt ; and after resting ourselves and watering our as I bad heard , him deliver when I was in the 
animals, wo continued our journey until, late at state described, and went out exactly as I had seen 
night, we reached Athens, where, round the him do before 1 

hospitable board of onr host, wo soon forgot our I don’t attempt to offer any explanation of the 
troubles/:, fact, ■ but give it as a curious instance of mental 

-■ — ^ ^ ^ ^ prescience. 

CTJEIOUS INSTANCE OF MENTAL 

TEL-BL-EEBIR, 

^ SEPiEMDaalS,lS82. 

i Curiosities : of Mental Prescience’ has brought _ . ' 

to my recollection an incident which happened Qua forces were massed in the dead of the night, 
to me iipwards- of twenty years ago. It produced ®ach man carried nought but was needful in fight, 
threat impression on my mind at the time, and Accoutred and ready, they sought for repose; 
shows thatbliere is some mental law In operation 

that is as yet inexplicable. But I w'ill let the -- 1.1 -t i 

faois: raeak for themselves. ■ hugle-notes rang on the calm cloudless, air ; , 

, j , r i-i. 1 T A wliisper was passed for tne mfitch to prepare t 

- At. the tune I have alluded to, I attended a, jj, gjienog t}iey moved o’er tho dark trackless sand, 
chnrph , among tlie mernbers of which a certain Took their course hy the stars, and with compass in hand 
Question was then causing a great ■ amount of . 

:6X,oitement. Feeling ■ ran very high,, and :meet- Each regiment for the noighhonringline, 
ings were called time after time , to discuss the And kept its position without sound or sign, 
matter, which touched upon the acts of certain yhus weird-like the army still held on its way, 
officials. An anti-official party was formed ; and But halted awhile for tho break of the day. 

I took an active part in itii movements. I thought 

a great injustice was being done, and I did all The order was passed: ‘Bat no _man fire a shot, 

I could to right matters. Well, a meeting was Bntil at the tronehes the fimt line has got ; _ 
called one evening in a room not connected Then TU 8 h_ with a cheer, and the bayonet wield, 
with the chnroh, and we malcontents were to he The Islamite horde must then speedily yield. 

present , to discuss the matters in dispute. Onr , 

clergyman was . exceedingly anxious that party Sir Garnets design was a oonsmnmate plan ; 

4 -. i His soldiers, he knew he aould trust to a man; 

,fe Img sh T, u as to cause any And thus when the muttered oommand passed around, 

pptere, in. the church.. That anxiety on his hIb heroes dashed forward with joy at the sound. 

§ art:;was put very strongly to me a iew hours 
efdte , the meeting, at wfiich he was not ex- Though met with a shower of bullets like hail, 
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Within the last thirty years, volcanoes have 
been made the . siibjeet of close and Scientific 
observation, and the questions that still remain 
unsolved: are now confined within a comparatively 
narrow area. ! The chief contribution which has 
! ever perhaps been made to the scientific eluoida.. 
tion of the subject, is to be found in a volume 
by Professor Judd, entitled, Fblcanoas .' What they 
are, anct What they Teach (London : Kegan Paul 
& Co.j. This volume will serve as the basis of 
some observations, in which , we shall endeavour 
to^Bum up the extent of present knowledge on 
J this interesting subject. : 

Avoliano is generally described as ‘a , burning 
mountain, from the summit of which issue smoke 
and flames.’: This definition Mr Judd takes. 
^ exception to, both as a whole and in its individual 
propositions; In the first place, the action which 
takes place at volcanoes is not external ‘burning,’ 
or: combustion, and bears, indeed, no .relation 
Whatever to that well-known process. Nor are 
volcanoes necessarily ‘mountains’ at all; essen- 
tially, they , are just the reverse — namely, holes 
in the earth’s ornat, by means of ; which a com- 
munication is kept up between the, surface- and 
the interior of our globe. The mountains .that: 
generally exist at centres of yoloanio activity,, are 
simply the gathered materials thrown tpUt; of : 
these holes, and have not therefore.; to, do with 
the causes, hut with the consequeucee - of volcanic 
action. Neither is this aotion.foonfined to- the. 
‘summits’ of monntainSj ; for ;"it: -as frequently 
occurs' on their sidea;:oK at; their .base ;; while, 
what is called femoks’ is ‘in r^eality steam or 
watery vapour, ;,;and', what is described as ‘flames’ 
is nothing morh than the glowing light of the 
molten- ;matter,'::in the crater , reflected from :theBe 
vapour elOuds. 

Snoh, fchtai, being some of the popular mis- 
coneepMqps of the causes and character of vol- 
canic; action, , a more accurate conception ;-may 
he-obtained 'ofrwhat volcanoes; are, if we, have an 
-opportunity , of -hearing , from eye-witnesses how 
they are ' .made. An interesting example, of this 
operation Mm; been afforded within the modern- 


The phenomena of volcanoes are among the most 
imposing and awe-inspiring within the circuit 
of natural influences. : This is due in great part 
to the sense of utter helplessness that fills the 
mind of the observer in view of stupendous 
natural forces which he is powerless to check, and 
of tremendous agencies of destruction which it 
is impossible , for him either to resist or -control. 
Moreover, the apparent irregularity of the erup- 
tions which take place from time to time in the 
chief centres of voloanio action, is such as to 
stimulate his curiosity as powerfully as they excite 
his fears ; and thus the phenomena, and their 
attendant manifestations of irresistible and destruc- 
tive; energy,, have rendered the ‘binning moim- 
tain,! in all, ages and among aU peoples an object of 
■unceasing wonder and apprehension. In the more 
poetic ages of the world, when men were disposed 
' ' to ipexsonify those powers in nature that were 

beyond -their .comprehension or control, such 
volcanic onthreaks were attributed to causes in 
keeping with the modes of thought which then 
. prevailed. The volcanoes; in the Mediterranean ' 
area were , accounted for, ; in the picturesque 
mythology of -the: time, by supposing that, the 
gods were there engag^ in conflict or toil ; the 
: mountain of Vnlcano, or Yolcano, in the Lipari 
Islands, being appropriated as the forge of the 
. Greek Hephasstus and his Roman representative 
- ; Yiilcan---and ' the name thna came to he applied 
: to . all ; similar phenomena. Etna, again, was 
regarded as formed by the mountains wliich 
, the vengeful Zeus had ; heaped over the. rebellious 
Typhon, ,its periodically recurrent eruptions being 
- ascribed to the tremendous struggles by which 
the buried giant sought to free himself from the, 
superineumhent mass. But such poetical explana- 
tions have long ceased to have weight among 
mankind, and we now seek for a solution of those 
; wonderful problems of nature in a manner more- 
: in; keeping with the scientific spirit that is every 
- ; day removing ; us ; farther and farther- from; Uiej, 
area of mythological influences. ■ j v 

.'LEI-.-"-:;:, , , . , ,,, --.-.v-- 
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IiiBtoiical period. On tlie Bay of Naples, antJ 
about eigtteen miles’ distance from Mount Vesti- 
vyius, is a: conical HU four Hiudred and forty 
feet in beight, and coTerin^ an area niore than. 
: baU a mUe in diameter. This is called Monte 
Ntiovo, or thef ‘Neiv Mountain,’ arid came, into 
existence less than tliree hundred innd fiftjr. yeai’s 
‘ ago, its site having been anciently occupied in 
part by the Lnorine Lake. , This continued' till 
1838, -when the ‘New Mountain’ ‘-was fornred ; 
and the facta attending its formation have been 
conclusively proved. For more than two years 
previously, the country; around waS' affected by 
earthq^uakes, wMch gradually increased in inten- 
sity, and attained their climax in September of 
the year last mentioned, 

fGa the 27th and 28th of that month, these: 
earthquake shocks are said to have been felt 
almost continuously day and night. About eight 
' o’clock ill the morning of the 29th, a depreasion 
;,:of the ground .was noticed on the site of the 
future M pud ,fi;om this depression, water, 
which: was at Tirst cold and afterwards tepid, 
ihegan to issue. Four hours afterwards the ground 
was seen to. swell up and open, forming a gaping 
Assure, ' Within which incandescent matter was 
vihible. 'From this fissure numerous masses of 
stone, some of them “as large as an ox,” with vast 
'quantities of pumice and mud, were thrown nqr 
to, a great height, and these falling upon .the sides 
'Of the vent, formed a great mound. Hiis violent 
• ejeotiGn of materials continued for two. days 'and 
nights, aud on the third day a very considerable 
hill was seen to have been built' up by the. 
falling fragments ;. and , this MU was climhed by 
some of the eye-witnesses of the eruption. The 
next day the ejeotiona were rosmiied, and many 
persons .who had ventured ; oh the hill Were 
mjured, and several kiUed by the falling stones. 
The later ejections were, however, of loss violence 
-than the .earlier ones; and seem . to have died 
fpUt on the seventh or eiglithdayafter the hegi.u- 
snipg. ioi' the outburst. The great mass of . this 
. .considerable MU would, appear, according to the 
. aceountsi: which have been preserved, to have 
TsbeeUi -hiiEt siiip ^ ^ the materials which were 
ejected irdteing hwo 'd and nights.’ This 
volcano is, how quiescent, and the Sopes of the 
MU are ‘otfveifed >'TOh thickets of stone-pine, 

; : The ; ciroumstanoes :,; attending the ' formation ■ of 
■this remarkable hill' may be regarded as typical 
, of what has i taken, place : in,' the case of probably 
every centre of voloauic'action: that exists. : The 
: presence of, internal disturbing agencies ' .is ; first 
'notified; by euccessive'. earthquAre shoclcs, which 
: :rssxUt in.the partial disruption of the surface, and; 
’the; opening out of a fissure, from whiclij- alougi 
with heated ’water or steam, masses of rock, mud, 
and other debris, -are ejected. These materialB, 
as they: fall back, gradually accumulate around: 
tbe opening, until what is caUed a crater is 
formed. 'Vvrl.hiE this crater, incandescent matter 
^s 'visible, which from time to time hursts or 
boils up with great eruptive force, sendmg_ forth 
immense volitmes of heated vapour, and ejecting 
fresh, masses of loose materials, which, as they 
fall back 'upon the newly-formed conical hiU, and 
•fall down its sides tiU they reach the angle of 

■ .UddaUy add to its height and swell out its 
TMiS, what had been but a short time 
a .level valley, or even, as in. thCj ease 


of Monte Nudvo, a lake, ;is now on elevated hill, 
•vvith aU the strange and striking charaoteristies 
of a: ‘burning mountain.’ 

In the early period of a volcano’s existence, 
and nndor norma! atihospherio , 'conditions, the 
cone round the, crater i,s ; built up pretty equally 
, on all sides, whereby the: opetiing; of the volcano 
continues to, retain its original ; central position. 
But there are various. agpiiGie,? by which the shape 
of the volcauic: cone is modified and changed. 
For instance, in the case of high mountaius, 
such as Yesuvius, the combined weight sand pres- 
.snre of the material that surroimds or falls back 
into tho opening of the crater has a tendency to 
pMg up the opening altogether, in which eyeiit 
tho subterranean forces frequently hurst out by an 
opening wHch they make , for’ themselves in the 
lower slopes of the hill. 'Wlien this occurs, the 
same phenomena happen as before. : The debris 
thrown out falls back round the hew-made open- 
iiig or fissure, and a twin volcano-.-or spar asitic 
cone,’ as it is termed— is gradually formed. : Again, 
when tho volcano, either during ah eruption, pr: : 
from its geographic^ position, is exposed to strong; 
winds Wowing persistently, in one direotipn,, 
the greater portion of the dust and debris ejeeted ; 
into the air is carried to leeward, and thut. the. 
cone is built up with the crater on ohe side; 'the . 
summit of the cone so formed being frequently 
much higher than the cratei’j and in a sense over-. ' 
looking it. Of perfect cones, those of Cotopaxi, 
nineteen thousand six hundred feet in 'Migte,” 
and Citlaltepetl, seventeen thousand three: Mm- 
cifed and seventy feet, arc strildng examples;,' 
though in each case we may take it that .feuc-':: 
cessiva periods of eruption alternating , w^^ 
periods of quiescence . have Aequently , ehapged; ;: 
‘both the size and the shape of the fei^e^tiyb .' 
craters. " 

In describing the origin of Monte Nuovo, 
we have seen the process by which volcanoes 
are formed.; and in Mr Judd’s account of what 
he saw toldng place in the crater of Stromholi, 
we gain a corresponding, knowledge of how 
volcanoes, after being formed, continue to, act. 
Stromholi is one of the oldest volcanoes in the ; 
Mediterranean Sea, and is peonliar in this respect, 
that -for at least two .tliousand years it has . 
been in a constant and ' regular, ' but. not in , a: 
violent or dangerous state; of activity j , hence it • 
is possible for observers, without any overwhelm- . 
ing sense of danger, to watch for hours together 
the series of, operations . going on within the 
crater. ,Our author, in 1874, made a ::careful:; 
examination and sketch , of this; volcano. ; .The ; 
island of which it consists is of rudely oiroulas 
Outline, and the volcano rises in a conical form 
to the height of three thousand and ninety feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. Stromholi 
is one of those volcanoes in wMob the crater is 
not on the summit, ,but on tho side of tho 
mountain some distance below the summit- 
Viewed at night-time, it presents a very steiking 
and singular spectacle. The moiintam, owipg 
to its great elevation, is visible over an -atift' 
having a radius of more than a hundred mJIeSj'. 
and as it bursts out intermittently into a b^oad 
■(lash or glare of light, then suiks dowuj only 
in a few minutes to (lash out afijeAb it bas 
been called ‘the Lighthouse of the i Mediterra- 
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‘If: we climb up/ says Mr Judd, ‘to tliis scene 
of volcanic activity, we sball be able to watcli 
narrowly tbe operations wMcli are. going on 
there. On tlie imoming of the 24th of April, 
ISW, I paid a visit to this interesting spot in 
order to get a .near view of what was taking 
place. On reaching a 'point upon: the side of the 
Sciarra froin •which the; crater was in full view, 
before me, I -witiiessed an outburst wMoh then 
took place. Before the outhurst, numerous .light 
cruling wreaths of vapour were Sean ascending, 
from fissures on the sides and bottom of the 
crater. Suddenly, and without the slightest 
warning, a sound was heard like that produced, 
when a locomotive blows oli its steam at a railway 
station ; a great volunie of watery vapour was at 
. the same tune thrown violently into the atmo- 
:sph6re, and with it there were hurled upwards 
a number of dark fragments, which rose to the 
height of 'four hundred or five hundred feet above 
the crater, desorihing curves in their course, and 
then falling hack upon the mountain. Most of 
these fragments tumbled into the crater with a 
loud, rattung noise ; but some of them fell outside 
the crater; and a few.roUed down the steep slope 
of the Sciarra iiito. the.sea. Some of these falling 
fragments were found to be, still hot and, glowing, 
and in, a semi-molten . condition, so that they 
readily received the impression of a coin thrust 
into.:them.’ . 

There is , a still higher spot on the upper side 
of the crater from which the spectator can look 
clown upon the; bottom of the crater itself and 
see what is going on there and when the wind 
is blowing from the onlooker towards the crater, 
he may sit for hours watching the wonderful 
scene displayed before Mm. ‘The black slaggy 
bottom ot the crater is seen to be traversed by. 
many fissiires or craokSj from most of which 
curling jets of vapour issue quietly, and gradually 
mingle -with and disappear in the atmosphere. 
But . besides these smaller cracks at the bottom 
of the crater, several larger openings are seen, 
which vary in number and position at different 
periods.’ These larger apertures may be divided 
into , three classes : (1) , Those that emit steam in 
loud snorting puffs, like a locomotive engine'; 
(2) those .from wHch masses of molten material 
are seen welling, out, aud sometimes flowing 
outside the crater • in a lava-stream and (3) 
those witMn the walls of which a viscid or semi- 
liquid : substance is seen slowly heaving up and 
down. As we watch the - seething mass in this 
third class of : apertures, ‘ the agitation within it 
is seen to increase gradually, and at last a gigantic 
bubble is formed,: which violently bursts, when 


into the atmosphere.’ 

‘ If we visit the crater by night/ continues • our 
author, the ‘ appearances presented .are found to: : 
bo still more strujiug and suggestive. The smaller 
cracks .and. : larger openings glo-W: .with a ruddy-; 
light. The liquid matter is seen to be red or 
:Oven white hot, wMie the .scum or, crust .whieh 
forms upon it is of a dull red colour. Every time 
a bubble bursts and the crust ia broken up by 
the : escape of :steam, a fresh glowing surface of 
-the: incandescent material is exposed. If at these, 
moments we, look up at the vapour-cloud covering;: 
the mountain, we shall at onOe understand the" 


.cause of, The singular appearance presented, by 
Stromboli when viewed from a distance at night ; 
for the great masses of vapour are , seen to be lit 
up with a vmd, ruddy glow, lilce that produced 
wlien an engine-driver opens the door of the 
furnace and illuminates : the stream of vapour 
issriing.Trom the fmmel of his locomotive.’ A: 
more vivid picture could scarcely be drawn of 
the process of volcanic action, or one conveying. - 
to^ the readeA' mind a better antidote for the 
imscouceptions.that prevail regarding it. 

The three essential conditions on which the 
production of volcanic phenomena seems, in Mr 
Judd’s opinion, to depend, are the following : 

‘ Eirst, the existence of certain apertures or cracks 
commtmicating between the interior and the saiv 
face of the earth ; secohdly, the presence of matter 
in a highly heated condition beneath the surface; 
and thirdlyj the existence of great quantities of 
water imprisoned in the subterranean regions— 
which water, escaping as steam, gives rise to 
aE those active phenomena we have been describ-; 
ing.’ The questions involved in: the second and 
third of these conditions— namely, .how matter 
in a highly heated condition comes to he found .: 
beneath the surface of the earth, and how the: 
additional presence of water there is to be ac- 
counted for— have already been treated by us 
in an article entitled, ‘Is the Interior of the Earth • 
Molten or Solid 1’ (No. 943), and need not there-- 
fore he further referred to in this place. 

Begarding the first of the above three eonditions 
of volcanic phenomena— cracks or fissures -in the 
earth’s crust — Professor Judd, in the work in 
question, has added largely to the existing knoW' 
ledge on the. subject. He has contributed also not 
only to our kno-wledge'of the causes and operations, 
of volcanic phenomena, but to what we know of, 
their uses in the economy of the natural world. 
The materials ejected from volcanoes during an 
eruption are not, as many may think, a whoUy 
useless collection of debris. On the other hand, 
much of what is thus thro-vm. out is of consider- 
able commercial value. The volatile substances 
issuing from volcanic vents are at once deposited 
when they come into contact with the cool atmo-: 
sphere:; otliers form new compounds with one 
smother and the constituents oi the atmosishere.f 
whEe others, again, combine with the materiala,, 
of the surrounding rocks and form fresh, chemical :i 
compounds with some of them ingredients.;:- The 
deposits wHch are thus contiauaEy iaoatijn'alating 
on tire sides and lips of volcanic .fiBSHreSj.'Bofrsist 
of sulphates, ichlorkfes, Bal-ammoiiiacj:i:snlp,hur, &a., 
At : Yulcano, regular chemical: worksM.h^ : bean 
established by a Scotch firm ill 'the crater of the 
volcano, a greatnumber ,of;W®rkifien:being engaged;, 
in coEoeting the matepfidt .-which are deposited 
around tliS fissures, and which are renewed by the 
volcanic aetion:almcist' as -soon as they are removed, ., 
This work, as one may readEy suppose, is not at 
all times carried on with safety; for in 1873, 
a suddejr outburst of activity within the crater 
took plra hofore the workmen could escape, and 
several'.' of' -ihem were severely burned by the 
explosions. ' 

As the knowledge of natural :phenomena: and 
natural. ;produots extends, man i is day : .by day, 
widening the area of his : opsrafcionSj ; and allo-wing 
a. smaEer and sraaEer proportion of those pro- 
d-nets to go to waste ; yet it may not be without 
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a feeling of surprise that manj will learn,, tjiat 
even the seeming refuse of volcanoes is rich 
in constituents that are at once valuable and 
■nseful.^'.. , 


VABENTIEE STEANGE. 

A STOBY OF THE PRIMROSE WAV. 

CHAPTER XIYIII,-.-* LET MB STAY WITH : YOU,! 
: PLEADED MILEV, ‘l SHALL NEVER MABRY.’ 


Mb Jolly bore his daughter’s death with that 
Spartan fortitude which belongs to the. great 
race of Egotists. : I will not say, . he did not 
grieve ; hut . he talked too ranch of his bereave- 
ment for my simple fancy, and managed his 
handkerchief too artistically aa he stood beside 
the grave, . There ia a sort of man who will: 
moimtebank grief at a funeral as he will mounte- 
bank, joy, atm wedding and patriotic indignation; 

, at an election meeting; who, if he shed tears, 
:inust needs do it with , a grace, and dances 
you an /oratorical minuet over the slain in a 
•Eoumelian atroeity. Of one sincerity of regret 
Mr Jolly was guilty. His 'son-in-law had no 
filial yearnings, towards him, and did not beg 
, him to make his house his home. 'S'on meet 
Mr Jolly in life now and then, as weE as in 
' novels, and I caimot conceive of him anywhere 
as being other than a bore. I fear that sermons 
are wasted upon him, and that portraiture is 
a vain art for him. Meeting liis reflection in 
these pages, he may say — I think I hear him — 
that it is a most unfaithful and nuoharaeteristic 
sketch, and not in the least like anybody. 

, There arc few wounds from which the human, 
.heart will not recover, if they are inflicted in 
•its youth. And perhaps the beat way of curing 
/■shon wounds, is to, leave them to their oim 
heaimg, ahd to do whatever, plain duties lie 
' bsffoie you, •: This was Val Strange’s cure, and 
it ,stiiijeeeded as , well as could be hoped. From 
tliat ,:wiLd scene on 'Welbeck Head, he went 
; back , to, , such ; work as he could find, and then 
and there left .‘the , Primrose Way for good. : He 
has not yet lived down the beliefs his neighbours 
entertained about the callousness of his conduct 
/towards his young wife and his hardness at her 
- death. And so true ‘are the world’s verdicts 'and 
'SO .well worth, listening to,: that Mr Jolly passes 
, as a model of paternal grief and tender fatherly 
remembrance of the dead, whilst Val is-, still 
:, spoken of , 03 having exhibited liiinself : -as ■ a 
:,:mouater, ::of:, no feeling. It : strikes soma people 
.as ,B:,:cimon8 tiling that so dour and hard a man 
/as- Mr /Gerard , liiimby was believed to he should 
!• ever have, /- overlooked and forgiven , the - wrong 
. Val.' Strange -did, against him. And seeing that 
the two men, though they meet but seldom, are 
singularly attached to each other, these wiseacres 
;,(^$a,clude .that .Gerard has but a shallow sort of 
:,j»ture ’ after /alL and is incapable of -any very 
and enduring, emotion, ,: But ■ these are 
/people who .make a great point of their 
i"V“ *™-*read charaoteiv ' :/; • : - ' 

be thought still, of yai’s relations: 

vife, there ore no mistakes 
love for his little daughter. He 



loves her with a haunting remorseful tenderness, 
a sad and deep ailection ; and the common people 
say that little Constance is the- very apple of 
Sguire Strange’s eye, /' 

Aunt Litcretia inooulatod Ecginald only too 
easily, with her Own beliefs, and the little man 
for ,a long time, hated Val with a mingled: scorn 
and loathing which were at times almost , too 
much to bean But, he threw himself , on the 
other hand eiitlmsinstical ly on G erard’s . side, 
and made a hero of him, and: little as he knew, : 
made; some near guesses at the : sort of storms 
which had passed through his soul. / This 
intimacy with Gerard cost him dear, and yet 
gave him a sweet remembrance which I think 
will last his lifetime. He hung about Lumby 
Hall a good deal in tboae days, and a singular 
change was noticed in bim. • 

‘ I never bad any feminine /society, Mrs Immby,’ 
he said on one occasion, ‘ That is, I neVer enjoyed 
any lengthened period of home-life, don’t you 
know, madam? and I feel the loss— the depriva- 
tion deeply. Now, it’s a fact recognised even 
by the ancients, that female associations soften 
the manners. 1 can’t say I thinlc a, lot of the 
ancients, as a rule, though they do , make .siieh 
a fuss of them at school and at the ’varsities ; ^ 
but they were certainly right there ; don’t you 
think BO?’ And so the .bald-headed little man 
fluttered in conversation,, in a manner altogether 
new and noticeable. He was nervouS: — ^lie , was 
hurried and flurried m his spceoh— and yet he 
would talk, and was so remarkably eager to be , 
agreeable and complimentary, that he ran. soniQ 
iTslt of becoming a nuisance. 

During one of Eeginald’s visits to|Jjumby Hall,* 
two years after his sister’a./^death^Gerard, ,, un- 
expectedly entering his beclps>m,"b#ield a sight 
which shook his sides with^/mirth. We .Bimur, 
and. we think we shall never laugh more ; but 
the days and the months go by, and the burden 
of grief is somehow lightened, and then, cornea , 
a jest somewhere, and we laugh again as heartily 
as ever. Only perhaps the laugliter leaves -us 
a little sadder than before, and acts as though 
it were a signal to call the shadow back again. 
The good little Beginald, when Gerard came 
unexpectedly upon him, was in his shirt-sleeves, 
and was hard at work with some grue.some gluey 
substance out of a bottle, polishing his. baldness 
-witb both hands, as a Erench-rpolisher worke at 
mahogany. And, there on: the table before him 
was spread each individual device of that groat 
/fraternity of knowing ones who gift the bald with 
liquid hair-seed, at seven-and-six per bottle, ;, -a 
score of them, and nearly all unatoppered. Taking ,/ 
in the whole situation , at, a glance, Getard Ml 
against the: door-post and lifted up his. voioe* and / 
aoreainod and laughed outrageously; and the 
little man, 'with his hands sLiU at his head, 
turned round, and stared- at him with /a visage 
so rueful and amaJsed, that mirth/ became/ almost 
heroic in intensity. He smiled fcehly at length, 
and went on polislxing with a look of shame, 

‘It’s all very well to laugh,’ he said, wlren 
Gerard had done laughing, and in a cemdition 
of infantine weakness, was rviping his eyes, 1 yon 
curled and golden young Anak, But how would 
you feel if you were a small cove like me ? five 
feet four, and as bald as a hilUard-baH 1 I don’t 
believe any of ’em are of any use/ he added 
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piteously. 


piteously. ‘And tliia one’— indicating tlie liottle: 
whose contents he had last employed— ‘is: so 
awfully sticky and sweet, that wlienever I use. 
it, the ilies get at it, and I feel lilco a catch-’em- 
alire, 0.’ 

‘ Don’t,’ said Gorard, raising a protesting hand. 

‘ I can’t stand it.’ And suddenly the little man 
.sat down with his hands well out frpin his giir- 
inents, and laughed almost a.s heroically as 
G:erard:., • 

^ ‘ You; don’t go ahout in that wiiy, do you?’ 
inquired Gorard breathlessly at last. 

*1^0,’ said the little man. ‘It’s a Belf-impo.sed 
Bentferice of iiujjrisouincnt to use it. It’s rory 
hard, bocaxise a fellow can’t oven lie down, lest 
he should stick to something ; and hesidcs that, 
I ’d sooner he as I am, tlian liald in .spots, as I 
should he if it made the hair grow, and I Itad 
rubbed it off in places. There m a dreary sort 
of interest,’ he added, ‘in sitting before a looldng- 
gk.ss and betting with yourself against any special 
ily making a landing.’ 

Lord Byron has noted the induhitahlc fact that 
laughter leaves ua doubly serious, but thi.a was 
a droll iatrodactioE to ,a love-confidence. 

‘"Why do you inflict these absurdities upon 
yourself ?’ asked Gorard. 

‘Well, it’s Unpleasant to know that you’re 
singular,’ the little . man rc.spondcd. ‘You feel 
ostraeised from your kind, don’t you know V 

‘ Huhhish,’ said: Gerard. 

‘ Wellj .that ’a nonacnae of eour.se, and was meant 
for honsensQ. .'jEut I don't want to look like 
Methuselah yet, and I get taken for all manner 
of ages.’ 

‘.folly,’ said , Gorard, ‘I hogili to think you are 
in love.’ He had not the remotisst belief that 
this shaft would hit the gold, or even the white, 
or he would never have loosed it. . 

‘ So I am,’ said Ife'diiahh— Genurd sat grave mid 
sflenU — ‘ Why shouldn’t I ho?’ asked the little 
man. ' I’m not Old Parr. And look here, 
Luntby, yon can. tell mo perhaps whotlicr I have 
a chancei’ He looked guiltily at Gerard, and 
mumured ; f it ’s your cousin Milly.’ 

‘ I, can’t tell,’ said ..Gerard. ‘Go and speak to 
her. : You have my .best wishes.’ 

‘ It’s hcirribiy absurd, you know,’ said the little 
man, ‘ Of ; cotirsb, it ’a awfully absurd. I used to 
watch Va-~— : Fellows I knew I used to watch, 
and I : used : to hulgh at ’em no end. I never 
thought I should come to this/ ho added, indi- 
cating: the bottles on the dresssing-table ; 'hut 
when a man’s as far gone as I am, he’ll do any- 
thing .to maMrM a little worthier.’ 

When a man gets to so pronounced a badinage 
as tliia concerning liimself, it is not easy for 
anything less than a hippopotamus to feel thin- 
skinned. Gerind saw Uiat the little man was 
almost hysterical in his desire to hide himself, 
and sauntered . away, -therefore, with an aspect of 
carelessness, repeating Ms advice. 

In a quarter of an hour Ileginald de.'sccnded 
with no trace of his late piasnits about him, and 
seeking Milly, found her in the garden, plunged 
desperately iuito the question at his hoart—and 
was rdected. She respected him— she liked him— 
she olfored him a sister’s affection. She let him 
down as gently as she could ; and he went’ away 
sadly, and threw all the preparations out of 
mndow, and grieved. He announced, his deVito- 


ture that evening ; :and Gerard of course knew the 
cause of it, and was very sorry for the staunch 
Mend, and the brother of his dead love. Before 
Ileginald went away, however, he spoke to Mllly 
again. 

. ‘You’re very good and tender-hearted,’ lie said ; 
‘and when I ’in gone, you’ll very likely .accuse 
yourself of haying made . mo . misemble. Don’t 
do that,’ he pleaded stoutly, ' I’m not going 
to pay myself the poor complinient of saying I 
don’t rare. Of eourse I care ; hut I don’t know 
who it was, just now, hut . there was a lady of 
whom somebody said that to know her was a 
liberal education. . And I shall ho a better fellow 
for it ; and I ’la vexy much obliged to you for 
putting it so kindly.— Good-bye,’ he said bmkly j 
hut the tears were in his eyes, 

Mrs Lumhy spoke of his departure, and asked 
Gerard privately if he could divine what had 
driven Beginald away. He, thinldng his mother 
innocent of the truth, respected his friend’s: secret ; 
hut it was soon apparent that she know it, and 
had hut asked her question for an object of her 
own. 

‘lYliy has Milly refused so maiiy offers?’ she 
asked, ‘ Is there nobody in the -world will suit 
her, or is she in love ivith somebody already?’: — 
Gerard ivas silent ; hut something in his mother’s 
face and voice recalled .; to his mind , the time 
when Milly had cliuig to him begging him to 
abandon his purposed pursuit of his enemy. 
Whilst he was thinking of this, Hs mother 
returned to the charge,—' Can you guess who 
it may ho, Gerard ? ’ There was that curious 
something in lier face and voice again; but he 
was not of that tribe of dandies who are ready 
at any mere hint to believe a womiih in love -witn 
them. 

‘ Why should I guess?’ he asked, as lightly 
as he could, and rising, made as if to leave the 
room, . 

. His mother arose also and stood before him. 
‘ Can’t you guess, Gerard ? ’ 

He stood a little awkwardly before lier, and 
would have made any light answer serve to turn 
the question a.side,. if he could have -found one. 
But none occurred , to. him. His mother’s, reite- 
rated question seemed to point to him, and the 
rememurance lie hatl in his mind gave him tlie 
Siune indtetion; but he -u'as loath 1,0 accept it. 
To love and love’s delights, his heai-fi was dead. 
Love is not BO poor a thing in all hearfe, that 
a year or two can eerve to bury it out of 
imimnvy. 

‘Gerard,’ she said, seeing him silent, and per- 
haps mistaking the sbglit tiwes of confusion 
which declared thoaiselves, * I have known it a 
long time. She began to care for you when— 
when your troubles began, dear.’ 

‘If it is BO,’ he returned, ‘you should have 
kept her secret^ mother.’ 

• ‘Oh,’ she cried, a little wounded, 'yon axe not 
to think that Milly has spoken to me, or that 
she guesses that I "know. But women see these 
things,’ . 

‘ I hope you are mistaken,’ answered Gerard ; 
imd ha-nng kissed her, left the room. Ho was 
not a young man from whom caroa.soa came 
lightly,: or. ofte-n ; and the kiss seemed to his 
mother to set a certain seal of solemnity upon Ida 
refusal. A day or two later, she begmi quietly 
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to q^uestion Milly as to the reason of.her, toanifold 
refusals of eligible young manlioo 
: ‘ You don’t want me to go avay, do you, aimty.?’ 

: adred tte young lady ; and tlie old ' one entered 
^ a warm disclaimer. ‘ Lot me stay urith yon,’ 
pleaded Milly.- ‘ I sliall never marry,’ sliC' 
■added. 

‘Until tlie .riglit man asks you,’ returned tlie 
■;.olddady..V'.':.':: 

‘Let : iis ■ wait till lie cbiUesi- dear aunt,’ said 
Milly, ‘before we ; say any rnore about it.’ So 
the question droj>ped, and was no more reverted 
to. ' 

YOUKG LIPE IN THE STEEETS. 
Whbh Jobn Lceeb. drew liia ‘ Portraits of Oliil- 
dren of , tlie Mobility,’ lie considered them as 
tlm antipodes- of tlie class represented by tbe 
: word be was ■ playing upon — tbe Nobility. The 
armorial bearings be drew for tbem are not 
to be found at the' heraldic offices : Pir.st Quarter, 
Azure, a Tile dilapidated or sbookmg-bad Hat .j 
Second Quarter, : between two Clays in saltire 
Argent, in base, a Pot of Heavy frotbed of the 
second; Third Quarter, Sable, a Buneb-of-Pives, 
, proper ; . Eourtb Quarter, Or, a Neddy, Sable, 

; passant, brayant, panniered proper, cabbaged and 
. : oarroted Oules. Tbe children bom to. these 
peoubar amiorial honours are not, as the phrase 
: ,v.goBS, bom with a silver spoon in their mouth; it 
has been aptly , said, that if they were, the spoon 
would be transferred at once to a near relation, 
to pro-ndo something more nourishing to go into 
the mouth instead. AVhen they are able to run 
about, they run into the streets, having been 
carried tliither before by other babies ; and there, 

. to the casual observer, they seem to remain all 
, , the rest of their lives. Some of them play there ; 

. . .bttti these are the offspring of the higher mobility ;■ 
• .;Othm:s u$Tn m others live in the. streets, 

' ■.;aHd neither the embrace of Gliaiity nor the grasp 
: of .'the; School Boards can clear : them thence to 
shelter, '. MoSt .of them, alas ! get shelter CTentuaUy 
for a series of lengthening periDds"in prison. 

. So we olasB,:. young, 'life in , the streets in three 
simple. divisions,;,. under which aH town-dwdlers 
, see it in their ramMes-.^tho children who play 
: . there, who work there, who live tliere. ; , , 

. The children at-play make the brigM side ;of 
: the,, picture. They, ore, worth Watching. Their 
: : ingenuity, , their animal npiritSj their shhlims 
, power of ‘ making the best : of it,’ are all pilviable.: 
.,,,A dying merohant, looking from his window in 
old age and sickness, once sighed to give all he 
Esi had ifhe might be the ragged Ijoy at the opposite, 
comer scjuabbling for marbles. Well, he too, in 
‘ ‘ ti figurafivc sense, had had his squabbling and 
hifl marbles once, and the boy had yet to come 
' to age and labour or penury ; for Pate deals, after 
' i' pD, with an even hand, and it may bo that in 
’ ‘fttay cases the blank, work-driven lives of the 
chave: a prelude of . unusual recklessness of 
'spirit, and power of enjoyment where there 
to be enjoyed. TJiey make the best of 
a have seen a poor child’s feathered 

J her only toy, go down into an 
child) after one moltuicholy peep 


through the railings, was as gay as ever with a 
crumpled paper doing service instead. A little 
fm-ther on, inside another area railing, a goat 
was moimtaineering, taking the cellar tops for 
the edges, of a .precipice ; and there seemed to 
he something akin between the ready mode of 
‘making the heist of it’ in the dumb: animal and 
in ;the uncared-for ohiid; In. the same spirit, 
not : having green boughs to swing from, among 
flickering leaf shodowB, they climb a liimp-po.st 
i fiu’tively to tie tbe rope, and fly round it’ with 
a shorter swing at each tiim, till the final twist 
and collision. Moreover, like a largo growth of 
sxnder, tlioy, spin their rope.s across from rail to, 
rail at doorways; so that the inhabitant, who 
comes suddenly home in those romantic iloigh- 
hourhoods, may have to wait till a living swingM 
of small nurses and babies in arms deseoiid, and 
until the web of knots is cleared from the door- 
way, and the spiders sent to weave a baiTicado 
elsewhere. • 

The strangest oddity of child’s streefplay , wo 
ever -found yvas carxied on by a solitary little 
haby-boy, just able to jump with safety mth both 
feet off the flags. He had a large doll for a 
partner, nearly as big as himself, held oarefuliy 
with her toes on the grormd ; and without music 
dr witnesses, he was .slowly and solemnly d.ancing 
with the doll. Where had he seen couifles 
dancing, and when, in his: experienced babyhood ? 
The question opens up infinite speculations, from,, 
the street-organ crowd to the orgaa-grinclePs 
music in the hall at some home party— as, it. 
sometimes happens— or the : ‘ Twopenny Bop ! ’ 

^ Somewhere ha Imd seen it, and profited there% 
and the simplicity of himself and his partner 
outshone the shepherd dances, of Arcadia. - j 

Child-life in the streets for the . earning of . -a 
living, is no child’s play.: The piotura;, darkens 
all at once when we come to that :part of it, and:, 
darkens more and more until the end. Stroct- 
; trading by cMldren is not now so common as it 
was before tlie law made school attendance com- 
pulsory for, at least some part of tbe year. In 
those days, the number of children earning a 
living by vending various articles in the Lohdqii 
streets alone was computed to be &r over ten , 
thousand. Some counted them as hetu’er twenty 
thousand. One has only to : turn : to the' pages 
of Mr Mayhew’s ioK.don LraSoMr to find in the 
accounts given by the children tbaMBelycs,. the 
extreme hoidship ,' of their lives;' A: little water- 
cress-seller, eight .years, old, wiBi no childish 
ways or thoughts, and with wrinkles in her 
face where the dimples: : . ought to . he, may be 
.taken :,aa :an example of': the .sufferings of the 
very young, not .only :, then, but in countless 
cases now.. She sold wateroreases at the irate of 
four hunches for a penny, making a profit of 
about fourpenoe: a day ■ Bhe had :a home, : and 
ln.» this degree was in advanoe of many others 
of her class. But those who cherish ehfldren of : 
eight years in brighter homes con best understand 
the terrible horemhips implied in this poor little 
trader’s account of herself. The wateroressM had 
to be bought at Earringdon Market before ffet- 
o’clock in the morning ; and from six o’clock HU 
ten, she traversed the streets to sell tlim, before 
tasting food. "What simple eloquence of poverty 
is in a few of her answers to th^ questfotas' asked 
by the compiler of the book ! , * It’s '‘very cold,’ 
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slie repFed, ‘ Wore winter comes on reg’lar — 
speoialfy getting np of a morning. I get up in 
th(5 dark, by tlie liglit of the lamp in tlie court. 
When the snow is on the ground, there’s no 
“creases." I bears the cold— you must ; so I puts 
my hands under niy shawl, though it hurts ’em 
to take hold of the “creases,” especially when we 
takes ’em to the pimp to wash ’em.— Ffo ; I never 
see any children cz'ying — it’s no van.’ 

It would be a great mistake to imagiue, that 
young hoys and girls are riot still in thousands; 
earning tlieirway in the Loitdon streets with all 
the hardening results of street-life. The vast 
number of newspaper-boys and iUnver-girls is 
proof enough that, even hefore they mo past 
the age of compulsory schooling, they liiid ways 
and means to trade in the streets_ for bread. And 
taking into aeemmt the innnense increase of popu- 
lation, the number of young Btreet-sellcrs cannot 
be regarded as very notably lowered merely 
because statistics are wanting, A child’s earnings 
are reckoned to he less than sixpence a day, in 
return, for which; poor wages the Fttle traders 
wander till late at : night in the great public school 
of anything but high influence or good example. 
The costermongers look upon them as rivals; 
tliey say the children, as sellers, ‘ perveuts others 
living, and ruins theirselves ; ’ and at least one 
half.oi the jealous remark is too often sadly true. 
Lkrge numbers of them have no settled divelling, 
or tho worst .substitute for a home. Many take 
theirimeals in the streets, buying a ‘penn’orth of 
pudding’ as a fiustainiiig dinner ; and the home- 
iess, or' tho.se that are afraid to go home with 
stock xmaold, find a refuge in crowded lodging- 
boueeB,' or liido in stairs or in the markets, or 
lie in some coiner under a dry arch. 

The children wdio live and have tlieir being 
in the streets are of a still poorer and more nume- 
rous class, . though some of tliem are included 
in thn class of street-traders. They buy in the 
markets, and sell at the comers; but they more 
frequently -live by their wdts, dishonestly or 
honestly, by begging or . by ‘ fiddling ’—that is, 
doing ddd jobs, such as holding a hone or carry- 
ing a ipoi’cal. They are the ‘Arabs’— in the 
deepest /sense of the' word, the most pitiable of 
dll. classes.; for they are adrift and alone in the 
world', ' hluders of all law, dnd hardly decreased 
ia 'ndmber ’by leglfdation. Their very faults can 
liarciiy be called their own, so untaught are they, 
and so dooirfed to miseiy, unless some agency of 
protection chances to laj' hands upon them indi- 
vidually. WJience they come and whither they 
go; no one - knows ; the beginning and end of 
their existence are alike mysterious, miserable 
, problems ; , ;We only see them in childhood — 
or the Bubslitute for childhood—n ragged shock- 
headed crew, innumerable and interminable, 
disliaguisbed from the sheltered poor by the 
absence of all shyness and by the cunning 
of self-dependence in a close struggle for daily 
life. 

Jo, in Slmk Mourn , forms the typical repre- 
sentative of the whole class, or at least' of the 
hundreds that, in reference to the rest of huma^ 
nity, are more sinned against than sinning, even 
in that untaught struggle for- existence. Jo* 
is a living piortrait; there is not a touch of 
exaggeration about it ; and some there are who ^ 
hold that the boy orossing-sweeper, with hi» whole ' 


life and . 'character' dashed ih by a few touches, is 
the finest charactor-drawing the ; novelist ever did., 
and as noble preaching ; mr humanity’s sake as 
was ever found in a popular fiction.: Jo’s igno- 
rance is extreme, hut not without glimnierings, 
that faintly brighten and go out. His: niind is a 
blank ; hut ho has a conscience — God made him, 
and man neglected him, ; He is described in half- 
a-dozen word.s ; we aU have seen him~r-‘ very 
nuiddy, very . hoarse, very ragged.’ He can say ; 
; for himself that he nmrr got into trouble — -‘ ’sept 
not knouin’ nothink and sturwation’ He knows 
that' a broom, is a broom, and that a lie is bad ; 

, and w'hen he is requested to . tell the / truth, he 
has a forcible formula ; ‘ 'Wishermaydie if I don’t, 
sir : There is one jewel ia him, among the mnd, 
the hoarseneas and the rags— one diamond. He , 
has a heart ; he has gratitude. ‘He wos wnry good 
tome, hewosl’ cries poor Jo against, his ragged : 
sleeve, when the man who. had said kind words > 
to him,; the 'nameless friendless man, is ‘ stritched ’ . 
— dead. That part of the portrait may perhaps 
he disbeheved, out only for want of knowledge 
of the poor. If there i.s no warmth of feeling; 
no faithfulness, no gratitude, it is heoauso there 
has been no symp.athy. The deaf child that lias, 
never heard a sound, will never speak ; the heart 
thathas never been spoken to, will never answer 
the siUTounding hardness : with human feeling. 
Tlie children of the streets are /often hard, eun- 
ning, selfish. But %vhy? They me .struggling 
' by then wits for :existeEce ; ; they have ' never met 
ndlth kindness, soi'tness; sympathy. . No ; baarfc has 
spoken to theirs, and what wonder if they are 
mute? Yet, in the language of the heart, they, 
could speak by word and deed, if we would .but 
make tbem hear, 

■ / Some of the young ‘Arabs,’ if not as help- 
lessly ignorant as Jo, have a liidierous confusion 
of ideas in place of any knowledge. Mr,Mayhew,,. 
to wdiose wmrk we have already referred, cate- 
chised one or two of them and received 
replieB, provoking, something of mirth as vvell 
as pity. One bright youth iras . questioned about 
the. i battle of Waterloo, the Queen, Shakspearc 
— with sifqirfeing results. He ‘hadn’t bear’d 
of .j the /Hattie of Waterloo, nor who it was 
tttw'een ;' hut once lived down by Waterloo Road, ; 
Had no notion w'hat the Queen had to do; hut 
did not think she could do as much as the 
Lord Mayor or ‘the Lambeth beak.' He 
associated the Immortal IJurd with small illicit 
jiaivnbroking, for he ‘hud hL’ci'’d of Sliakspeare; 
but didn’t know whether he xvas alive or dead, 
and didn’t enre. A man with something lilje 
that name kept a dolly-shop, add did stun- 
ning.’ ^ 

At some part of theii> career, the schools may 
do something to teaoh' boys of this class; but 
often no school ever gels hold of them; and 
in any case, there is something needed far more 
than instinction ia the throe ‘ Its.’ The training 
to a 'Higher Life is what they need— the care 
for soal. and body, the taking in, not the talcing 
up,. ‘Beggars ought not to be encouraged,’ 
says the Bwonet to Lis little daughter Adeline, 
■who is pitying beggar children beneath _ the 
window — some of the’ Children of the Mobility, 
drawn by John Leech, i ‘ They have no business 
there ; it is contrary to law ; and I am smprised 
that the policeman does not take them up.’— 





‘Take tkem up, papa!’ saya Adeline, the can the work ever he counted httle, if it he the 
phrase producing an association of ideas in. her stretching of a loving hand, even for a moment, 
youthful mind. ‘Dr Goodman said in his to aid in lifting young life from the mire. 

sermon that we ought to take poor people. ■ . ■ - 

■ill ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ^ ^ . 

: of these destitute children — the . MAEJOEIE. 

poorest of the poor, having the streets for their rirn TrThnTWTAW amonv- 

awelling-plaoe, Ini living no one knows how- viRaiiriAN stOEi. 

is a numher : counted already in .London hy tesns. isr wo OHAErBRS.— ohaf. ir. 

of thousands, and yearly increasing, despite the 

many generous and noble efforta to shelter and LiBniENANO! Edward Haeeadeh of His Majesty’s 
save, : As the Writer of iondon, Poor has : summed 60th Eegiment of Poot— a fine young fellow, with 
up their cose: ‘What little information they far more of the hearty Squire about : him than 
receive is obtained from the worst class— from of the typical officer of the day^ was waiting 
cheats, vagabonds, and rogues ; what Ettle amuse- that afternoon at a very familiar spot, situated 
meat they indulge in springs from soui’ces the just about half-way between the town and the 

most poisonous— the most fatal to happiness and barracks on Mount Pleasant. Of course he was 

welfars; what little they know of a home is waiting for Marjorie; and as punctuality is as 
necessarily associated with much that is vile and rigid a virtue in love as in war, he had not to 

base.’ How they live nt all is a marvel. The wait long before he espied a light active form, 

refuse of ' the markets makes a large item in furs and ribbons flying, making . the best of its 
their claEy fate. About eight o’clock on summer way towards him through the deep snow, and 
.mornings, when the wholesale trade is nearly in a few seconds was pressing his own honest 
; over: in the rough-paved space round Govent face against the dimples and blushes of Mar- 
■Garden Market, crowds of these destitute children jorie’s. _ 

may ho seen there, scrambling for the battered ‘0 Edward!’ cried the breathless gfrlj ‘such 
:plums-:and other decayed fruit cast away as fim before dinner! You know my tntor-rOld 
useless— ^ona might almost say, as poisonous. Candlestick, as you call him — well, now, what do 
And- any Saturday, those who buy costly flowers you think he ’s been and done ? ’ : 

and -fruit in the bright vista of the market’s ■ ‘Can’t think, my darling,’ replied, the young 
hlcom-laden central arcade, may- see a vision of ofiicer. 

.Hondott poverty, if they will step outside, and ‘Well, what should you thude was the most 
make their way to the open, where the emptied unlikely tlung in the . world that he would 

baskets make flanking barricades.. There are do?’ 

little children piuohed in face and thinly clad, ‘Well,’ said the yoimg Englishman, .after a 
grave-faced women, groups of ragged- hoys, pause, for, being a ponderous man, he^ was a 
gathering the cabbage leaves and all the vege- ponderous thihlcer, ‘I should think tH# inost 
table remse from the street ; every scrap, broken unlikely thing he could do would be to .make 
and half rotten, they turn over aud judge slowly, love to you.’ 

with hungry eyes and anrious hands, and no ‘0 you clever man!’ exclaimed Marjorie; 
head. for passers-hy. The children carry off heaps ‘that’s just what he has been doing. The 
of : green stump and leaf, stuffed into hits of impudence! I could have boxed his ears, as 
..‘tfekmg, or looped up in the front . of asitfrt; he stood there like a great fish. Andyou shoidd 
.and;:' We have seen, a whole grave congress of have. seen his face when I told him what I 
busMess-Eke young things, and pale-faced women, thought of Mm ! Because, you know, he’s been 
and hiingry. lads,: assembled round a space strewn and sneaked to my father about our acquaintance ; 
■With the. staU-BVfeepinga of orange peels, sorting and you know that just as a. red rag maddens 
.nnd . piofcing .up to carry away the bits of peel a bull, so does a red uniform madden my poor 
on. which -some :prdp was left. So -near the old father. And you. may imagine, Edward, 
■gay stream in ; the : central arcade, so near the what a talking-to I got last night ! If Ikl been 
.aoparting, carriagesi , the -sight suggests the old a thief, I could not have got worse.’ 
saying," that one half of the world doeanotknow ‘Well, never, mind, my pet,’ said . the officer; 
-how the other half Hves. . .i *he’E get over it. All -the _good. folks about 

: If , we knew everything, eveu in the one; small here look upon xis as fiends. Give a dog a had 

:world of London, it would he heart-breaking .name, you know, and the rest of it. We hear 
■knawleige. . As George Eliot says, speaking: only .plenty of it, and we’ve heard: more than . usual 
-of .the pathos of trivial incidents, if we: .had a lately.’ . : . - ' v . 

keeHjiSense of daffy life, it would .he like hear- .. ‘But, my love, what are we to do?’ urged 
ring the: grass, grow and the squirrel’s heart heat, Marjorie plaintively. 

:i:and, we. should die of that roar which lies on the ‘Why, mydear,’ replied her swain,: ‘although 
..other side- of, silence. A But’ of what should^we I’m an Englishman, I, can’t help seeing: that this 
:!diej.-or raiiher .how could we live, if we realised horrid war will soon he over. Tour people :muBt 
.the tec df'l^e, poorest, who rise daily to the same he free: sooner or later ; ’ and although ’ I bear .the 
:;kinMght,;,,:ahd , especklly life of the children, king’s commission; I dofft.ssee why. they shouldn’t 
.sCfsmiseiy .? : , When , one sees some chance glimpse; be: ; and I can’t tMnk it right that two peoples 

f .Aji, . the- helpless, remonstrance is, What can I of the same blood and language should he- eutijag: : 
But t^^ .ways of sajung that each other’s- throats, as we have. for. the last seven 

' What can T do! never did anything, yearsheen doing.- And then all. evff.ffeeliags will 
iwte , can I do ? is reflective, energetic, hopeful, disappear ; aud I wiU go to your father, a»<J icH 
.WAj'.Seidy ,for any chance, and counting no him that I love you, and that 1 v^ant you, for my 
means _'Vs;ork, and does it, Hor[wife. » And if he refuses, wky — Vrhy, -ive’U run 
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confasecl at seeing ;him ; iDut tlie yoting : man -vTas 
qiiick.at recovery, and said : ‘Jnst wlioni I wanted 
to see, Master Hood. I am sorry to say anything 
that niay offend yon, but I feel it my duty to 
warn yon gainst your daughter.’ 

‘Lord I man,’ exclaimed the old farmer, ‘what 
has the wench been, doing now*! Laughing at 
her tutor.?? 

‘Hay, nay, Master Hood,’ replied Nahum ; ‘ it is 
no light matter. I spealc iiot of what she has 
done, hut .of , what she may do. ■ Sha knows 
perfectly well what pur project is ; she loves one 
of the men against whom wo are to work ; ; she 
met liim this afternoon. Put two and two 
together. Good-night 1 ’ And he was lost in 
the darkness. 

Por a moment the old man stood hewildered. 
Then he smote; his hrow and muttered : ‘What 
a fool I have been not to send her away ! Of 
course I . see what the parson meanS'*-^that she 
will betray ns — and yet I dare jiot think- that 
she Would do so. Her love for the red :coat .may 
he strong, hut it would he strange if her love 
for her father and her country were not stronger, 
However, I will see her.’ And he strode on 
homewards. 

Marjorie met him (it the door with a frightened 
face. ‘ 0 father, I am so . glad you have coma,’: 
she cried, throwing her arms aroxmd his neck ; 
‘I am so frightened. Tell me What nil this 
means — tkese guns and swords and bullets, and 
all this quiet and secrecy . 

Her father gently removed her arms , from his 


right.’' ■ ■ 

‘What a clever, old deax yoii are !’ said Alarjorie, 
looking: up in the young fellow’s handsome face 
with proud admiration. 

‘How I wish, Marjorie,’ he said, ‘that your 
father wasn’t such a prejudiced, strait-laced old 
fellow. We’re going to keep Christmas in such 
style up at the Mount ; hut it ’ll he fanny without 
any gins ; hut if he’d only let you come, all the 
other people would follow his example, for he’s 
rather a big man, isn?t he?’ 

‘No ; I’m afraid you won’t get much Virginian 
beauty tip there,’ said Marjorie. ‘You should 
hear how the women all talk against your people, 
just as much for fashion, I believe, as from gemiine 
principle. But I s/iomH like to come.’ 

And so they sauntered on, chatting the too fast 
hours of daylight away, until the Lieutenant was 
reminded that his Was the night-guard ; and they 
went hack to the Half-way Tree, as they called 
their trysting-place, and mth one fond kiss, they 
parted. 

After nightfall, tlie preparations for the coup 
de main were carried on quietly but actively in 
Alexandria, and no one was more active or ener- 
getic , than the stalwart old farmer of Braddock’s. 
He hastily swallowed his tea, much to the sur- 
prise of Marjorie, who was aooustomed to see 
Mm linger oyer . that meal as an important epoch 
of the da^j and -nras out into the town and about 
the farms, enlisting recruits, holding consultations 
with Ms brcither-conspirators, buying up aU the 
mnskets and .pikes'; and swords and ammunition 
he could lay Ms hands upon, stirring up the lazy, 
cheering the few who were despondent, doing, in 
fact, the work of two men, despite Ms load of 
skty years. 

As might be imagined, Marjorie was much 
alarmed at the strange state of affairs at home — 
at the strings of carts and gangs of men laden 
%itlli'i arms and mysterious packages which con- 
tinued to pass in and out of the garden from dusk 
until after midnight, all in silence, and looking 
almost spectral in the dim lantern light. 

‘What does all this mean, Cicero?’ she asked 
of the old negro. 

‘I dunno, iMissy, I ’s sure; nebber’ see sieh 
goin’s on, nebber! Gemmans been runnin’ np 
an’ down atairs, aniin an’ out jes like de flies in 
de molasses pot.’ 

■ She then asked one of the workers. . 

! : Why, bless your heart, Misa^’ replied the man, 
‘we're a-goin’ to . do away TOth the Britishers, 
that ?s what we’re a-goin’ to do ;? and accompanied 
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Here tlie guide-^lie of tie otofflc—wbixlcl liaye left 
them ; hut tlie . Colonel .held him fast ; by the 
collar. ‘Nay,, mj; good fellorr,’ he .said j ‘not 
so fast. Perhaps yoii are playing us false.— 
Lieutenant Hdxraclen, take a sergeant and two 
file and enter the house.’ 

- The Lieutenant saluted; and with his men 
went up to the door, while the': remainder of 
the company ‘stood easy ’ in the garden, bayonets 
fixed and muskets ready. . In obedience to: his 
knock, Cicero : opened the door in his usual 
cautious maunei_; but a kick from , the foot df 
the sergeant hurried his movements, for it sent the 
door flying open, and poor Cicero all hut sprawl- 
ing on the poHshed oak floor. The Lieutenant— 
whose feelings may he imagined at making such 
an entry into the shrine of his; goddess— -walJced 
in, and reciuested the rueful Cioerb to show 
him into Ms master’s room. ■ ■ 

‘Massa hah go to bed die . tree hours,’ said 
the soared negro. : . 

‘Very sorry,’ said Harraden; ‘ hnt I : must, see;, 
him.’ 

As a rule, it was as much, as Gicero’s place 
was worth to disturb Ms master during, ; even 
his afternoon nap ; but . the vision of the redcoats 
in the garden urged him to sinlc aU reluctance 
in the matter; and in a few minutes a Keaw 
step was heard descending the staircase, aUd iir 
Hood appeared, dad in night-shirt, greatcoat, and 
slippers. 

■ ‘Very sorry to disturb you at this time of night, , 
Mr Hood,’ said the' Lieutenant politely ; , ‘ bttt L 
am acting under orders, and I must ask you to 
show me the way to, your cellars.’ , . , ; ^ 

, ‘Who are you, sir?’ asked the old man scoin-. 
fully. . 

‘ I am Lieutenant Harraden of His .Britannic 
Majesty’s Fiftieth Eegimont of Foot,’ 

‘Hm! Harraden. ' Fiftieth Kegiment. Kent 
uame and Kent regiment. I’m ashamed of 
yoin sir:; hut as I see you have force at,, your 
hack, I suppose I must obey.’ . 

He led the way down to the cellars. The men 
searched high and low, sounded floor and •walls 
with the hntt-ends of their muskets ; hut not an 
arm of any kind could they find. 

The Lieutenant reported matters to the Colonel. 
That officer, who .was smoking .a - pipe in Jeremiah 
Hood’s study, fumed and raged. ‘ Gall in that 
rascally spy,’ he said. 

The sergeant went ; put and returned wvith 
Nahum Bond, almost: dropping with, shame and 
terror. , The old farmer’s: feelings may he imagined 
when,, he beheld his: ideal man, the destined 
husband: for, Marjorie, before him; but he could' 
ffiad no vent for his disgust in words ; . he: simply 
sat do-wui: and groaned; , : . 

‘Didn’t you say that there were arms b and 
ammunition stored here,; and that an attack upon 
onr position was to he: made to-morrow night ? ’ 
roared ' the. Colonel ; and without /waiting for 
whatever '.answer the femhling traitor could, have, 
given; continued ‘ Of nourse you did;— Sergeant, 
do your duty! 

Nahum was dragged out ; and before the old' 
farmer could interfere, the stillness of tlia outside 
world was broken by the discharge of half-a-teen 
muskets. Thera was pno'c#, and Nahitm'-Bond 
had paid the penally of his double perfidy with 
his life. - 


ebony countenance of Cicero appeared : Please; 
Missy,': massa: want you. He’s in .a. debil pf 
arage.’ ■/. : ■ 

1^^ went down, and found her father 
striding up and down the little room . he .styled 
his study. ' , _ , 

‘Marjorie,’ he said, in : a voice :\vhich was 
scarcely ^ coherent for passion, ‘ if I was to 
shoot : yon on the spot, it would not he more 
than you deserve.’ These were terrible worda 
for a father to address to his child, and still 
more terrible when they came from a father 
who. loved Ms child so dearly as Jeremiali Hood 
loved Marjorie, , 

‘What — what do you mean,, father 1’ a^ed the 
terrified girl. 

‘What do I mean, girl? You know very well 
what I mean. Bead that 1 ' and he threw on the 
table towards her a. small, scrap of paper. 

: She read : ‘ You mo ietrayed. . Se warned ki 
Urn’ 

.. .She could not recognise the nojiting, nor was 
there, any signature to this laconic episfle. Turn- 
ing : it over, • she saw in smaller letters ; ‘ Tfec 
penalty - for concealing arms or for hmbouring 
revolt is immediate death and confiscation 6f estate.’ 

, - : ‘ But;, .father,’ said Marjorie, ‘ I have had nothing 
to do with this, Surely yon, do not ^thinlc that 
Lhave betrayed you ? ’ 

: ‘Not a word more,’ said her father, raishie his 
hand; .‘I irtoio that you have betrayed us, xou 
will kera.your room until I find means to send 
yon. to Gonneoticut.’ 

‘ But, dear father, hear, me, I beg of you. Hear 
your daughter, your Marjorie, whom you say 
you love,’ cried the mrl in piteous tones. 

‘Silence 1’ said Hood in a stern :voice. ‘Did 
I not love yon as I do, you would ere now 
have : been lying whore yon now stand,, ' Obey 
.mnandgo.’_ 

■b.j'poor: Marjorie left the room crying bitterly; 
:ynd, her father went out to , tell the news to the 
.oonfederates, ■ • , 

NeXft .evening, Alexandria lay sound asleep in 
her mantle :of snow as the clock struck midmght. 
It.was theSdtb of December: 1781. , A few lights 
from the;: ships, by :the quay-side, and from the. 
Eornl- Qmgk m were the only 

indications of; a .town vialble from: the ■ British 
huts upon. Mount: Pleasant; ; , In. these ‘good old 
. days,’ folk kept reasonable ; hours, and: except 
upon such special oeftasionB -as , a; birthday night 
or ’a subscription hall, as, .a rule retired ::to. rest 
about the same hour that their modem , posterity 
are at dinner. But upon Mount Pleasant ttiere 
wna/aotivity; and moving about of .lanterns^' and 
buelding on , of : knapsacks, and buttoning- up : of 
gaiters j and ere the twelfth solem.n note: had died 
i away, a hxmdjied men were drawn up in motionless 
array upon the little parade-ground. At a few 
minutes past the hour, the word was given;, - the 
..company, .faced, to . the right and commenced to. 
trtaip mrough the thick snow towards the deep- 
ing, uneonscions town beneath them. At their 
I, head inarched, the Oolonel, and by his side a 
isll figure muffled in a long cloak. They did 

S sh:i.by ..tha;: direct . route; , to Alexandria ; 
jder to avoid passing through the town, i 
b|o-^pa'(ib, which in the eourae of half! 
higti^t them at the gate of Braddoek’s. | 
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‘Toil will remain here, Lieiitenanl: Harraden,’- Harraden retired from the army, returned to 
said the. Colonel, ‘until we receive marohing Alexandria, married Marjorie, and was soon one 
orders.’ of tlie most popular men. in Virginia. Many and 

He went out. The rattle of unfixing bayonets many a pipe did he and the old farmer smoke 
was heard, and in a few minutes the garden was over , the International Qimsfcionv hut upon 
empty, save for one stiff rigid figure, with eyes Christmas nights, when the curtains were snugly 
ivide staring up into the starlit heavens. drawn and. the logs craclded cheerily upon the 

The old farmer seemed to have fallen into a hearth, they- mutually sank all Merenees > of 
stupor, hut the departure of the troops awakened opinion, told the story of Nahum Bond’s treachery 
him. He rose and approached Harraden. ‘Yon over again, and agreed that ciroiimstanoes had 
are the gentleman I believe, sir,’ he said, ‘with after afl. turned out for the best. And when at 
whom .iny daughter is aoq^iiainted,’ , length the old man died, Edward transported 

‘I have that inexpressible honour,’ said the his wife and tivo pretty children over the 
young officer. ‘And in return for the service I Atlantic, and finally settled down, on the ances- 
liave rendered you to-night, I have to heg that tral estate in Kent. 

you will bestow on me her hand.’ .. ^ ^ 

‘Service, sir! What service?’ exclaimed the * „ 
astonished old man. NOTES ON CONTINENTAL TEAYEL. 

‘Did you get a_ note, warning you that yon in iwo PABm-PAHi 

were betrayed?’ said the Lieutenant. , . ; v, 

‘I did, sir. And what then?’ replied the old Among- many reminiscences of bygone times, 
gentleman. iiot the least happy are those of such a journey 

‘I wrote that, sir,’ said Harraden. ‘And I between Geneva and Paris, albeit the route was 
wrote it at the expense of my honour as a initselfasharrenanduninteresting as might be.. 
British officer, out, of toy great love for your It iVas a sharp, biting, comfortless-looking October 
daughter. It has, given yon time to get your cellar mornmg_ when we left Geneva, and looked our 
cleared of the arms stored there. We shall leave last at its busy streets, pretty villas, intensely 
Alexandria in a few days, so that there will be no blue lake, and the nnmeimis washmg-boats, where 
feed forjyoii to meditate a continuance of your stout matrons and maidens of the place did 
design, .Had I not warned you, the consequences so mercilessly belabour the linen surrendered do 
— ^WeE, you know what the consequences would their blows. We were amply provided with 
have been. Moreover, Mr Hood, remember that hooks, work, .travelling-chessboarda, and aU the 
I exposed that doiible-deaUng traitor who Ues out- remedies against ennui that could be stowed away 
side in the snow. I’m obliged to blow mv own hi the pockets of a; most comfortable traveUmg- 
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' Ball. ! ’ said a young man wlio sat next tis, and 

■ wto seemed vexed at the dismayed attentioji with 
which the tirade of his flery-eyed compatriot was 

' listened to—' bah ! What signifies what he says ! . 
' Soyen tmnqmlles, msdmiss.; no one will treat you 
with disrespect. English travellers and with your 
own oarriage^very different from cUligenee pas-, 
sengers like him, forsooth ! ’ : . 

Notwithstanding this, and reassuring 

speeches, we felt somewhat distnrhed when, 
descending into a rocky valley, the p.oatilliona 
turned : round in their saddles, noinfed forward 
with their whips, and announced ^Les Routes.' 

There was no town or village to mart the 
frontier. A: shabby little inn stood on the road- 
side, about the door of which were grouped the 
domniers, awaiting their prey. They were all on 
the alert, as we drove up ; and the carriage had 
scarcely .stopped when the cliej had the door open, 
the steps flung down, and. his arm offered in the 
-most gallant manner to help . ns out.- Nothing 
could be more unlike the ideal of a gruff, . surly, 
.oustom-honse officer than this individual. He 
..was a small man, with a smiHug countenance, and 
, a carefully waxed moustache. With the greatest 

■ politeness, -ho re(jue3ted the keys, begged to know 
. whether we had anything to declarer, entreated 

m dames to he imder no sort of uneasiness about 
: their toiictos, as nothing would he tossed or spoilt 
—‘they might rely upon him for that — and ended 
. by showing us into the house, where ho trusted 
we would dine corafortahly- nnd rest for an hour, 
leaving everything to . him. '. In short, if this very 
amiahle personage hsid not been a custom-house 
chef, and if, whue: he was rittering his courteous 
meeclies, and so gracefully doing the honours of 
Les Eoussss, wo had not beheld the work of 
spoliation rapidly going on upon our poor carriage 
-—pockets ransacked,' hooks examined ; imperials, 
boxes, and bonnet-oases uirstrapped, and home off 
, between hlne-frocked, red-capped men, under an 
. egoort of dowauMrs, to the.great harmlike building 
. iwherOjthey were to undergo inspection— in short, 
hutiifbr all this, we should have been enchanted 
With our polite friend. 

: On entering the frontier! inn, we found ourselves ■ 
in tlae kitfrhen, where they were fussing about 
: preparing klhmer. A largo fire blazed in the 
^en chimney, looking vefy pleasant on that chill 
October afternoon- a contrast to the. small room 
inside where the table .Was' laid— so bare and 
comfortless it looked, with its dreary White walls, 
white ceiling, white cloth, : White -plates and 
dishes, -white napkins. The very floor wahpaintei 
white; without an atom of rug or carpet. After 
a few minutes, ' we quitted its cold exclusiveness , 
-for the - more genial atmosphere , of the kitchen,; 

■ outs&lo. : , Here was a fat elderly gentleman seated 
by the fire, who pohtely drew back his chaif, and ■ 
of course—for he was a Erenchman^hegah t6 iWU?. 

‘Ah ja, Mesdames, : you have jiist arrived, - and 
ihe Aouamers are as busy as bees. , I . too- have 
(some to-day from Geneva, a long: journey. Such 
h searching as they; gave me, wa j[oi! T. don’t 
%1 the better for it. ' They .kneaded me as if 
T were a lump of dough 3 , watches- and trinkets, ! 
’■yotl See, are so small and so - easily smuggled ; 
,^d, these men are desperately- suspicious; Mora 
they.-prodded m© -with long pins they- 
MiivB wi- 1,110., mrrpQ^iG, to see whether I had any- 
-Ihih^doncealed m the liming of my Clothes. ^ Many 


a brooch and set of studs, has crossed the frontier' 
in that way before uoW, aite The dowdniers we 
up; to every trick hy ! this time, however. They 
have -the ladies- searched too, Mesdames. JIn.s 
your turn come yet j A woman does that.— Ah, 
here she comes while of her we speak,’ 

A; forhidding-looking w:oman did make her, 
appearance at : that moment. ‘ Berhaps,’: :We-: 
I thought: with a shiver, ‘the very same who, so 
rudely maltreated the poor little Erenohwoman.' 
She proved, however, to have no more fell intent 
than to stir the sauce for the cutlets. But We liad: 
had enough of the fire and the conversation of, 
our garriuous friend, and : so beat a retreat into 
the cold white room. 

With the dessert, our graceful domnier inade 
his cwtrrc cap in baud. He laid the keys on the 
table, and presented a paper with a list of things 
on which duty- was to be paid, assuring us that 
the various small articles and nicknacks about 
which we were so anxious had ' all beeu safely 
restored to their places. This we afterwards dis- 
covered to be the case ; not one was lost. 

After leaving Les Ebusses, the road increased 
in wildness.. Evening was closing in as we slowly 
toiled up one of the rugged passes of tire, Jtira 
MountainB 3 and when we reached the top and 
stojjped to breathe the six horses which , had 
dragged , us up, the scene all around was savage 
and pictnresqrre. , Here 'four of our : horses Were ■ 
withdrawn, and with two only we started . for 
the descent of the moimtain pass, a waE of 
perpendicular rook rising on onr right, and , on 
our left a precipice. It was growing dusk, and 
■we were tired and half , asleep, so that, notwith- 
standing the jolting and the increased pace,; we 
were not aware that there was anything wrong. - 
Soon, however, we' were roused from our torpor. 

‘ They are all lost ! ’ shouted a ooiiple of men 
who came running after Us, and whose appalled 
looks, spoke mOre than their words. 

We -were indeed in a fearful predioameut. 
The road,' at all times steep and clilficult, was 
now especially dangerous, from heing utterly, out 
of repair. . It was about to be abandoned for 
a new: one, to be opened in a few days, so that 
probably : we were the last travellers over this 
condemned pass. It very nearly proved the 
scene of our last journey over ainy road rough 
or sm^ooth 3 for - now we , were every , moment , 
getting closer to the yawning precipice. Our 
drag-chains had saapped ; and the - .carriage, ; too 
heavy for a single pair of horses to keep straight, 
was running, towards , the edge; dragging them 
with it. In a fe'iv minutes , more it would have 
been -.over, aud dashed, to -pieces ! , Just then, the 
men whose cries , had roused us: np, succeeded in 
overtaking US; .They' seised the wheels, mdled 
the -ppstillion, -stupened. by terror, , off' the horses, 
and made him give his assistance ; tore open:' the 
carri^e-door 3 and at last, by the, :uii:ited efforts 


After this : providential escape, we dared not' 
trust -again-to. one pair of horses, though we were 
told more ’ were never put on in descending this 
pass. Had the road Been in its usual repair, 
and the carriage less heavy, there would have 
been no risk or difficulty. A messenger was 
despatched to the foot of the mountaih for two 
more steeds 3 and we proceeded on- our journey 
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and reached our sleeping^place, Saint Lauren^ 
without any other adventure. 

How delightful, in those bygone times, was 
the arrival at a comfortable inn after long 
journeys such as T am describing ; when the 
chilly autumnal evening having set in, we 
arrived weary and half asleep, cold and hungry, 
at our destination. How cheerful the bright 
wood-fire, piled high, and crackling in the open 
chimney ; how grateful the warmth to numbed 
feet and . fingers ! And then the appetising 
nondescript repast, half-supper, half-dinner. In 
the centre of the table rose the inevitable pair 
of tall white cafetibres, flanked hy clustering cups ; 
one of them filled with rich country milk just 
f oil' the boil;’ the other with coffee, hot, strong, 
and fragrant— such as is seldom tasted out of 
Trance — reviving and delicious to tired travellers. 
The savoury roasted partridges, and smoking dish 
of povimes de terref rites; the tempting c6teUttes 
and apricot omelet ; the fresh eggs, delicate 
rolls, pats of butter, and §olden. honey, all 
discussed with an abundant seasoning of Spartan 
sauce. The incidents of the day are talked over. 
Pretty ‘ bits ’ on * the road — villages, peasants, 
sunsets, : and moonshine, all look _ better and 
brighter, reviewed now hy , the light of the 
merry blaze, and called to mind over the well- 
spread table.: 

But; in spite of refreshing coffee, revivin" 
warmth, and roadside recollections, fatigue and 
sleepiness will make themselves felt._ And then 
how luxurious to stretch the weary limbs in beds 
so proverbially exoeHont as the French ; where 
even in the humhlest village inn, the woollen 
mattresses are so well constructed and clean, 
undergoing as they do, annually or M-anniially, 
a thorough unripping and re-making; where 
the- sheets and piELow-covers, often trimmed with 
coarse .lace, are the whitest of the white and the 
finest of the fine ; and , where the only drawback 
was the prospect of having to get up and leave 
that snug nest at six o’clock the next morning. 

^ The close of another day’s travelling brought 
us to Montbai’d, a considerable village, or rather 
small town. We were fortunate in having it as 
our place of rest for Sunday ; for besides being 
very prettily situated and possessing , some local 
interest, its little rural inn, Point du Jour, was 
snugness itself. : ; Ai Frenoh family of some 
importance, from, the Fanbbnrg St-Germain, were 
staying at the mn,, hating cbma to Montbard to 
vi^t their estates; ; The rencontre with them cost 
us a ;m,aid; for the. ' Oharms Of our abigail, who 
was a; pretty young Tiondoner,.' made such fierce 
havoc in the heart of : their: chasseur, that he 
found her ont^ afterwards in Paris, and presented 
himself,: resplendent in a: green ■ and ,,gold livery, 
and headgear ' Surmounted: by a . wondrous plume 
of feathers. : A six months’ courtship was the 
eonsequenoe. How it was carried on, :We never 
could imagine ; . for he knew : no . English ; , and 
her few French phrases appertained not to : Cupid’s 
vocabulary, but to vulgar necessaries of' life, such 
as ‘hot water,’ ‘more towels,’ and so forth. How- 
ever, he managed to make her understand that 


one.of those bright genial days of autumn, when 
the glowing tints ana rich colouring of the season 
are . gilded and lit up by warm sunshine, and all 
nature looks smiling and glad. We loitered away 
an hour after breakfast in the garden belonging to 
the inn. It was a pleasant sunny place on the side 
of a hill fronting the south, and contained an 
ahnndant supply of vegetables, flowers, and fruit- 
trees, with great patches of those sweet herbs 
Which the French use so largely in their cuisine. : 

. In the coiu'se of the clay we sallied forth to 
explore the town _and , to visit an interesting 
chateau in the neighbourhood. Plow different 
all looked from an English village on the Sabbath 
day ! The chnroh was open, it was true, and 
the people in holiday attire, but on all sides the 
usual week-day busmess of life was, going ,: on. 
The village forge was in active operation, a crowd 
gathered round it ; and. some very exciting piece 
of gossip seemed to be on the tapis. ThC' black- i 
smith, a fine young fellow, whose snow-white.. 
Sunday, shirt-sleeves contrasted strongly with , a 
smutted face and coal-black hair and eyes, stopped 
in his work, eagerly gesticulating. His animated 
figure looked doubly on the qui vive beside the 
quiet, patient, dozing old horse standing motion- 
less on tliree legs — the fom?th in the hand of the 
blacksmith. 

The clifttean to which we were hound was the 
family mansion of a no less celebrated personage 
than Buffon. The proprietrix was the widow 
of his son. The latter had been gnillotined in 
the French Bevolution, and. here his bereaved 
wife was in the habit of spending several 
months of the .year in seclusion. She . was now 
at . her Mtel in Paris, and the house was shut up. 
It looked like most Freneh chateaux, dull and 
formal.. On a terrace in front was ranged a long 
straight row . of orange-trees in boxes, not yet 
removed to .their winter-quarters. A few blossoms 
remained on them, poor shrivellings, but still 
retaining their delicious perfume. 

..Apart from all the cliarms of association, the 
grounds ' of the Buffon Chateau were pleasant to 
ramble through. There were winding walks in the 
wood, thickly strewn with a deep rich carpet of 
red . leaves, elastic to the tread, and emitting a 
delightful fragrance. One of these waUcs led to a 
temple or suminer-honse built , on a height, - with a 
background of tall trees. The old man who .aeoomi-:; 
panied ns paused reverentially before the buildipg, 
and said; ‘This was the, great Buffon’a favourite 
resort. . He used to bring up his books , 'and papers,, 
to this retired place, and it was hefe he, studied, 
and composed his works.’ From this gfay- 
lieaded old follower of the family, who had the 
charge of the oh^teau cteing ■ /M 
absence, we expected .:to : hear : some , nartienlors : 
ooncemtng the great :iiaturhlist: beyond: those ,, to 
be found in his biographies. But ha was silent 
and nneommunicative. The fate of his late 
master eeemed to have deeply touched: the old 
man, 'and to have sxibstituted , a, melancholy respect-:: 
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te persuaded Ms coudn Mary, an orplian without 
any fortxine, to whom he had been engaged before 
leaving the North, to become Ms wife. ■ They 
were little mors than boy and girlj but there 
was no one at hand to protest against such a 
seemingly, imprudent, alliance.. 

. She shai-ed her boy-husband’s labours, assisted 
in the copying of legal paperSj and was in all 
ways a helpmeet to Mm. At last there came 
some . conveyancing worlc to the office with; a 
number of old deeds to be looked throngh, 
and one of these, in its anticiixa spelling, was 
undecipherable alike to the heads of the legal 
house and all their clerks. A- — - L — —heard 
the discussion about this deed in the office, 
and at length modestly req^iiested to he allowed 
to take , this obscure one home \Mth him to Ms 
lodgings. The rec|uest was granted, for the: senior 
partner had long marked the abHity, as well as 
steadiness, of his young copying clerk. , A — 
did unravel the mysteries of the deed ; and Ms 
employer was so pleased with Mm, that, he at, 
once presented Mm with a. gift of thirty pounds, 
telling Mm he ought to be articled ; and .that 
conld he but manage the sum needed, he should 
he very pleased to , take Min into the, office as 
an articled clerk. 

This was a difficult matter to accomplish ; but 
at that time there; was in London a cousin’s, 
cousin, whose mother’s family were also Scotch 
and north-country, who suhseq^uently became one 
of the two founders of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, and representkl a large seaport 
in parliament ; and . he consented to lend A-i— 
the five hundred pounds needed in , those, 
days for his articles. 

It was a time of stern economy to the young 
married pair, and all they had, to live upon was 
the copying he and she could do out of office- 
hours ; and .she would, often exclaim iu' after and 
affluent days: *Oh, A— it was a struggle ; you 
kept me very short, and worked me very hm’d.’ 
And he would supplement her remark by adding 
that had he: Ms, life over aain, he' did not think 
that he could do all the work he did then. 

He paid Ms kinsman honestly, intepeat . as, well 
as principal; and by the time he,Was:;forty-five, 
he had , such a legal hiisinesk of his own, that 
ho could afford to keep:a fishing-lodge in Scotland, 

:: and lived, in a .country-place within daily access 


Buffon, Ms biographers tell us, had an:aTersion 
to early rising amounting almost to: constitutibnal 

inixTBiitVi ' IIg xcsolvcd. to. coiiQiTGr itj and. forniGd 

a thousand good resolutions, broken as often _ as 
they were made. The, valet who attended Mm 
was strictly enjoined to rouse Him in the morn- 
ing,, and not to desist until he had. thorongMy 
awakened and. induced him to rise. AH failed,., 
however. To his iiiortiflcation and chagrin, the 
riaturalist found himself day after, day waking 
to self-reproach, and the sense of time lost and 
opportunities: of study gone by. Ho bitterly 
accused Ms servant of neglecting Ms orders by 
allowing Mm to sleep. 

‘Blit Monsieur,’ replied the man, .‘you are 
so angry with me when I calk you!. You ahiise 
and drive me away ; you command— -threaten ! 
It pains me. :■ I get ashamed to persevere; and 
dare to torment you no longer.’ 

‘Have I not told; you a thousand, times,’ ex- 
claimed Buffon, ‘not to, mind my anger— not. 
to listen to :mY threats 1 Have I not ordered 
■'■'ou to rouse me, shake me, pull me. out of bed ? 
—Stay,* added the philosopher, as a new idea 
oeeurred to him ; ..‘every morning that you have 
me tip at'the desited hour, I shall reward you 
with a dcKceMn ' Ten minutes, heyond, that, and 
not a: sou do yon touch !’ _ , 

■TMa argument was all-prevailing. From that 
day forth the valet gained money ; the master, 
time I and posterity, instruction. ‘ Most probably,’ 
we thought, as we explored the deserted .summer- 
house, ‘this temple Was the place where the 
hours wrested from sleep were spent; and the 
father of our taciturn _old guide was probably 
the servant whose morning task was at the same 
time so painful and so; prontable.’ 


family; it' became a difficult matter : to iStarl Ms of .London, ^lyberah? kept, Ms kee^^ enjoyed 

1,0,1 ■„ ui’ A Ms sport at tunes . with tbe county .gentlemen, 

younger children m Hie. A_ , howevM, rece vec , , Ug: was; weB .iknowii in the ;B[anip3Mre 

® education nt the Bdmburgh great delight; and 

dEgb ..School,, .and at . the. age . pf sixteep was sent : anecdotes and keen remarks made his company 
by .ihis; father; to London, where he arrived with much sought after. In his latter years he ipiided 
only.ia sovereign.m,’ Ms pocket, and the .knowledge himself greatly upon the u'WcBty of the wine in 
that it, would be in vain ever to apply to Ms Ms cellar; but he kept some of the frugal habits 
father for further help. The lad’s great desire of his youth tliroughout Ms life, and left a lai-ge 
Was to become a lawyer. But how could he ever fortune. , m ■ 

einploymelit at a well-known firm of solicitors industiious, and in time became 

as a copying clerk ; and eked out Ms small salary foreman of the shop ; aud wheu Ms master died, 
T^, 'copying legal documents out of hours, Iu he in flue course of time married tho widow, 
this he- managed in time to make upwards and owned with her tho snng little business, 
of tiw 6 poWds a week ;* and .that sum realised, One day he was sent for to see to the repairs 
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of some leatter straps; connected with some 
machinery. His quick intelligence and keen eye 
at once perceived a nmch better way of woi’king 
it. This discovery was the beginning of Ms 
fortune. , He invented some machinery for mak- 
ing crape, and in time he realised a fortune of 
twenty thousand a year. It is told of him when 
dwelling in a large park^ and seeking to live a 
country gentleman’s life, that he would sit at 
the open drawing-room window gun in hand, 
while the keepers drove the deer across for him 
to get a shot ! He and his wife kept their simple 
qtdet .personal ways in the midst of all theic 
splendour, and were so unassuming and gene- 
rously kind and hospitable, that they escaped the 
vulgarity often ascribed to the ‘newly rich.’ 

J— — B— — was a respectable citizen of 
London, who in a venture lost his all, and retired 
to the country to live quietly on a little inde- 
j)endenoe belongiag to his wife. He did not like 
this state of tilings ,• but there seemed no opening 
for the commencement of any business. He had 
some knowledge of chemistry, and a taste for 
making experiments with it, and thought he 
would begin the tanning of leather hy some 

f rocess of his oivn, aid see if any money could 
e acquired in that way. He exhausted all his 
small capital, and there was no sale for his hides. 
An old City fri'^nd, an aldermJin, who possessed 

a country, seat near the, place where J B-— 

had set iip his tanpits, heard how the leather 
hung bn hand, and asked: ‘Why not make your 
leather into shoes! Few persons care to buy, or 
know what to do with hides. Every one must 
wear shoes.’ 

The difficulty was the want of capital; but 

J_ — B- , nothing daunted, with his two sons, 

lads just come home from school, and the 
a.ssistanoe of a village cobbler, set to work. The 
lads soon outstripped their instructor, adding 
inteUigOnije to dihgenae,. and the, result was that 
their .shoes sold , faster than thejr could malce 
them ; and in time as their , business increased 
they not only sold thonsanda of pairs through- 
out England, but , the , demand for them in 

Australia became very great. J— — B died 

a wealthy man ; and his two sons carried on 
the busiuess, and in .time, having realised huge 
fortunes, sold, out and retired. Unfortunately, 
they had no resources of amusement, or ocou- 
pation in themselves, and : the loss of an object 
to take iTO their time and, give; thein an interest 
in. the affairs of life, at, length so piresaed upon 
them;: that they, at the end of a short period of 
this enforced idleness, repurohased at an enof- 
mous .cOst the factory; but lately sold.,; and at the 
present time they employ at least a thousand 
pair of hands in the making of boots and 
shoes. • 

These instances of success ; in hnsinesS might 
be multiplied:: to a , great extent. , They, may be 
by some : put : down .to ‘luck but: tliey show 
undoubtedly , industry; perseverance, a readiness 
to use' any, opening that presents, itself,, and;, other 
qualities, without which no mere '‘luek’ vrould 


■THE WELL OF ST KEYHE. . 

The amusing legend of the Well of St Keyne, 
as told in versa by Southey, has obtained a wide- 
spread celebrity. The comicEil anecdote which we 
.are about to relate— and which we are assured 
actually happened about thirty years ago— may be 
called a supplement to Southey’s ballad, and may 
be taken as an instance of the wonderful readiness 
of woman’s -wit, when she happens to have a 
special point of self-interest in view, and which 
she is pre-determined to carry at aU risks. 

We will, for the better understandihg of the 
story wliich follows, briefly state the chief points 
of the legend, just premising that the famous Well 
is situated in the parish of St Eeyne, about three 
or four rnUea from the town of Liskeard, in 
GornwaU. , 

Southey’s ballad opens with the following 
verse : 

A Well tilers is in the 'West counirie, 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 

And there ’s not a ■wife in the West coimtrie 
fiut has heard of the Woll of St Keyne. 

A traveller, thirsty and hot, arrives one summer’s 
day at the Well, and takes a deep draught of the 
cool refreshing water ; and whilst he is' re.sting, 
a peasant comes up to fill his pad, and earnestly 
regarding the stranger, at once bluntly asks him. 
the following, apparently unaccountable ques- 
tions : ;‘ Is he a married man ? Because, it so, 
the ■ draught he has just imbibed is surely the 
happiest he has ever drunk in his life. Or has 
he a wife? And if so, has she ever been in Corn-' 
wall?’ Adding, with much energy, this piositive 
bntcurioiisassertion; 

: .For if slio lias, I ’ll wagor my life 

: She has drunk of the Woll of'St ICeyno. 

The traveller, . naturally surprised and puzzled 
at .tho ;:odd questions, replies that he has been 
married- many years, but that bis wife has cer- 
tainly never been in . those parts ; and then 
desires to know what constitutes the special benefit 
said to be conferred upon him by, drinking the 
water. The peasant then tells him the legend in 
the following pretty verses ; 

: ; 'St Keyne,’ the Cornishman. said in reply, ;.: 

‘ Oft drank of this crystal Well, 

And before the angel summoned her. 

She laid on its -wators a spell : 

‘If the husband at this gifted Well •> 

ShaU drink before the -wife, , .. -i \ ; 

A happy man henceforth is he, . 
lor ho shall bo master lor life. • ' 

‘ But if tho wife shaB' drink it firsts. ; . 

Lord help the husband then ! 

And the traveHor stooped to the Well of St Keynej 
And drank deep of its : waters, again. ! , ■ . : 

The last turn lines exhibit an amount of pru- 
dence and faretjiougbt highly to be commended 
on the part of the astute and cautious traveller, 
who, it, mil ,be observed, although he had already 
drtmk .copiously of the crystal spring, resolves to 
place MmeeH entirely on the safe side, and make 
dmibly ■ sure, by drinking * deep of its waters 
again I’ 

, The traveUer then playfully rallies the. peasant, 
hy- supposing*— as a mere- matter: of course — that 
Jm had taken* care to got a drink of the water 
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in aoocl time after Iris marriage; but was ratber or attracting tbe smallest notice from any one. 

BVtrpriseA to find that TMs feat she had managed to acoomplisb imme- 

m, .11 diately on the close of the benediction. ; thereby 

^Aal sheepiily ^ , getting first drink after the marriage service had 

: -I hastened as soon as tHe wedcUng was o'er, ■ ■ ^ been actually finished ; and tluis S6Curing~-accord- 

And l left my poor lirido in the porch; ing to this most fanciful legend that position of 

But, alas I good six, she 'd been wiser than I, authority so eagerly sought lor by the ladies when 

i^orsJus tooka hoUleto.ohwrch P they have entered on the, married estate. 

Here, then, was a specimen of sagacious fore- ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

thought and ready wit, quite worthy of that CHEI STINE, 

dainty sex __ i + i I siei't ; 

mom man was born to please. long ere tbe eun bad dropped into tbe West, 

But although this exhibits a brilliant idea as long ere the birds proposed tbeh- evening rest; 
brilliantly and cleverly carried out by the quick- Still glowed tbe sun in its uncoloured fire, 

witted bride, we are inclined to think that the Still quivered heaven with the lark’s desire i 

circumstance about to be related is quite equal And while I slept I woke 

to it, if not superior in some points. . As in a consoions dream ; 

The: story goes that, about thirty years ago, a Methought I heavd the stroke 

worthy couple having determined to ' enter the Ot rowing on the stream, _ 

holy :Mtate, and: each having the usual desire to ^ osier-bed, 

ohtain,:the ‘whip-hand- of tie other for the rest hissed by the winds on eum^ fragrance fed. 

qf thoir natu^l lives, secretly re Guiding a winghd barge 5 

unkno.wn to the other~to follow in the footsteps How noble was his frame, 

of: Southey’s oleVer heroine, and, like her, each to His earnest eyes bow Im-ge ! 

‘ take a bottle to church.’ He gently steered bis barge to where I lay ; 

, Ths-happy day _ arrived, and the wedding He fondly touohed my lips, and looked away 

service was duly said, and the benediction duly On tbe fast-dying day, 

pronounced. ‘Now,’ thought the cunning bride- And wept, 

groom, ‘now ’s my time;’ and was about to pull . _ . ' 

out his little bottle of magic water and drink it His flowing hair, of deeply-clustering gold, 
there and then; but being a man of some religious evening dews ; his brow was old 

feeling,-, he thought it Wld be hai'dly decent mth eager thought ; his eyes were globes: of light, 
to be seen drinfinv out of a bottle m church : . That pierced with joy the universal night. , , ; , 

He lowly bent and spake 
Soft whispers in my ear ; 

Strange that his breath should wake 
A sense of longing fear ! . 

‘Hove thee wake embinoe me, fair Ohristihe. 

I came from far to know, to woo, to win. 

I love thee I wake' ; arise 
From out thy golden sleep ; , 

I will anoint thine eyes 
, With salve ; hut cease tliy sleep.’ 

He Idssed my liea-vy eyes and wooed me till the sun 
Boiled to the sea ; till love’s fond sand had run. 

He tumd him to .tho sea : 

‘ FaTew;0ll, Ohristine, to thee.’ 

'' ,I woke : 

,, _ With his last word, 

And cried through tears and with uplifted hands 
‘ Come hack, helovdd ; why to distant lands 
Bow thy lone way f Oh:! come and breathe again 
Thy perfumed: words, spoke this time not: in vain. ! 

‘ Como hack 1 ' hut tho wide vales : , 

, .Betuim my yearning cry : 

■ ‘ Come hack ! ’ ha;t far he sails ; 

He heeds not my sad :ery. :, , 

,‘,Oh 1 home again, great stranger ; why depart,? :: : 
Come hack to heal my piofcM, . anguished hdart.’ : : 

: , . I-Sa-w his airy skiff 
i ' r - Sail, Up. beyond' the sea,' 

, ' Far o’er a cloudy cliff . ; v 
That overhung the sha. : . V ' : v 
And' ii'evsr may return the rapture of my dream ? 1 
And never iflay I hear or know of him ? 

;! ‘ Come, oh' 1 come to me. — 

Oh I hush, envenomed sea.’ , , 

':'‘';:t‘,FareweU^ to thee.’' 

: ..Would God I had awoke 
: : Before my heart was broke. 0. 0. 


the contents of his floak, and triumphantly 
■exhibiting the upturned bottle to liis. loving bride, 
exelaimea -with a broad grin : ‘ First drink, lass, 
first drink ; now I be maiaterl’. But what -vras 


first drink , J,i.uyY JU wo AU.«<rp)k/«i ju*i.eu rir.uuiu : Kr MW 
the surprise of himself and the assembled com- 

S at seeing the fair bride quietly and demurely 
.roe from: the bosom of her dress a. little 
liottle, :with: a; long straw inserted.: through the 
cork, 'which ' :she immediately inverted, to elimv 
that the bottle was perfectly empty, and Said, 
with a knowings self-satisfied smile : ‘Nay, may, 

Kobin ; first drinlc, first drink. It’s Tbe maister, 
notthes!’ . , . - ^ 

Theking’swell-knowne.xclamation.to.Hamlet—- 

Put see, amazement on thy mother sits, . - 

would well' have applied to the whole - company 
assembled in the vestry at that moment. It the 
bride ' had ■ really emptied her bottle, how and. 
when did she do it? for nobody saw her, or had 
:the>:smallest:coueeption of her movements.: Every 
onajseeiaed to looki for. an explanation ; and, after 
a .few .moments ::of: awkward silence, the bride,. 

: evidently not, a little pleased with, her , own ready 
wit;: prooeeded to inform the company that, taking 
advaataguof thehuge poke-bonnets and full. veiB 
worn .at that day, she, whilst kneeling at the end 
of the service, with her head bowed forward, 
contrived, by the help of the long straw, to' drink 

ttie oofitente of the bottle without removing it I Brintod and Bublishod by W , & B. Ohakbbks, 47 Bator- 
from its Induigfplaee m the bosom 01 her.aress, noster Bow, boNnou, and S 39 High Street, Bpiitbotgh. 
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to deteriorate its society. So, nothing tras dona 
to make the situation pleasurable, in order that 
the iullow of ignorant poverty might he checked- 
The consequence was that the degeneracy, which 
famine created in Ireland, was intensified by the 
sufferings endured in New York and its neigh- 
bourhood. Desperadoes of both sexes were engen- 
dered by the squalor, vice, and helplessness 
abounding. Thousands who might have risen 
in the scale of being in the Western wilds, sank 
into the condition of . brute beasts in the slums, of 
the city. They preyed upon those coming .from 
Ireland and other European countries ; and after 
despoiling them of their all, reduced . .some to 
desperadoes like themselves, and others to mad- 
dening poverty. In this way, a criminal class 
of a most . alarming kind W'as created and ibs-r 
tered ; a class which pillaged and demoralised at 
wiU. Y • 

At the sanio time, the conduct of those engaged 
in transporting emigrants from Europe to the 
United States was anything hut humane, and 
often highly culpable. Ship-OTvners were eager 
to make the utmost out of the poor beings in the. 
steerage ; officers and sailors, were often debased: 
and heartless ruffians who victimised - those: at 
their mercy. Emigrant ships wore at the pleasure 
of the winds ; for steam was only .applied to -maA 
p.acket3. Often the voyage occupied a, : month. 
Sanitary and moral concerns -were little con-: 
sidered; and the physical and . -ethical natures 
of those driven by stress of oiEoumstances from 
their fatherlaM.' weye. aok injured by their 

Atlantic experiences. Immorality, and disease 
frequently consummated - the ruin began by mis-^ , 
fortune at homfe - Thus, it followed, that the new 
blood poHiing sinto ; Amalca was, , in constant 
process of pollution ; and a race of evil-doers was 
heing'inaanfaetuxad that boded iU .for : present and 
future generations. 

'The tone of the lower orders of New York was 
■pr'ofonndly affected , , by the demoralisation that 
vvent-nn for yonrs, : Nowhere in the world are 
there more dangerous ruffians than those now 
hattuting- the '■•shady’ quarters, of that city. They 


CASTLE GARDEN. 

One of the most memorable objects that arrest 
the attention of the European -svanderer landing 
at New York, is the famous depiflt at Castle 
Garden. To this all emigrants must go, unless 
they , are cabin passengers. Some do not like it, 
and complain that a republican government should 
.imitate the bureaucratic inequisitivenass of the Old 
World,, English people, whose qn'ide is great 
though their -fortunes are small, are often indig- 
nant at being placed in a somi-pauper category, 
upon reaching the land of freedom and eqxrality. 
At first sight, it does look ns though rich and 
poor were treated with painful distinctness ; for 
cabin passeugeia are lauded at the wharf of the 
Company’s steamers, stewards and pioi'ters busily 
aiding the transport of their baggage ; and officers 
hid 'them fare-tvell with lifted caps and courteous 
phrases. Only when the last of these preferential 
persons has departedj does the steamer turn her 
head to the dep6t where steerage jxassengers 
debark. There, like a; herd, are they deposited 
upon the shore of the promised land, not free to 
go -where :they list, hut detained to answer the 
queries of the Emigration Oprnmissioners, and to 
be advised and directed by the officials of the 
biirean. No woniler ^ iuany are impatient of the 
formalities of Castle Garden; but few complain 
when they come to know ho-xv much the institvi- 
tion is of advantage to, the new-comer, and how 
iadispensahle it is to his welfm^^^^ 

Castle Garden : dep8t was established in 1858, 
when gbvernmeht Goinmissibners -wore appointed 
to take surveillance of those landing at New York., 
The portentous influx of Irish people which 
followed the famine: years of 184T-8 compelled 
attention. Thousands of poor ignorant creatures 
were shot like Tiibhisli upon the quays of New- 
York, to live, to die, to succeed, or to perish. 
The arrival of so much misery and holpiessne-ss'- 
was not reassuring to the American-s.,. Rude,- 
semi-savage, hunger-bitten hordes : did. not pro- 
mise increase of material and intellectual wealth 
for the United States ; on the: contrary, threatened. 
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States ; and muoli. of the prosperity, thrift, and 
moral advance of later years is distinctly traceable 
to. the good work done at Gastle Garden. 

Necessarily, a large and increasing revemie 
was required for this labour of economical philan- 
thropy. It was. raised by charging the Coni- 
pahies one dollar per head upon the emigrants 
landed by the various ships and steamers. Many 
prolnsts were made by the Coinpahies against 
what they deemed an unwarrantable tax ; but for 
years the protests were unheeded. Nor was that 
the only grievance the sliip-DUTiers comidoined 
of. Ill England, the government had made 
immense demands on behalf of the emigrants 
quitting its shores. The ill-treatment, the frauds, 
the crimes inflicted upoii steerage passengers, had 
roused parliament to come to their protection, 
and the Board of Trade took a rigorous oversight 
of the traftlc. Although much remains to be 
done, the voyage of to-day ia a pleasure-trip 
compared with 'the horrors of past daj^s. The 
food supplied is abundant, and fairly well 
cooked; and though nmltitudea are confined in 
a small space, the steerage is infinitely mors 
comfortable than it was fifty years ago. Now- 
a-days too, the voyage is reduced to a maxiiiiuiii 
of ten clays, with swifter passages of eight days 
and even fewer. 

The action of the British, and American 
governments on behalf of emigrants has been 
to the advantage of ship-owners. By compelling 
them to treat their passeiigens •well, and to save 
them from, the harpies of New Mark, the trade 
has attained its present astounding proportions. 
An Atlantic voyage was formerly , a , IrightM: 
ordeal; it is now a pleasant holiclay trip ; and 
thousands of steerage passengers come from New 
York to EiU'ope, where , only dozens came in 
former times. The immense fleets emplo,yecl in 
the trade, and the handsome, incomes tliey earn, 
prove how remunerative the passenger trailic has 
become. , , , 

The capitation charge upon emigrants has been 
reduced by the authorities to fifty cents ; for 
at length the supreme legislature of the United 
States admitted- tliat the charge imposed at 
Castle Carden was illegal. After much disputa- 
tion as to how the expense of thp bureau was 
to be maintained, it seemed probable: that , it 
would be closed. In fact, the 'Emigration Coin- 
mfesioners had announced that Oastle, Garden 
would receive no more emigrants, and that each 
steam Company must discharge their steerage 
passengers upon their own wharfs. The cable- 
gram reporting; this produced , something like 
consternation in Enahind ; and loud demands 


are capable of any crime within the scope of 
trained wickedness ; and their invention, and 
audacity place them in the front rank ■ of the 
malefactors of the age. Beside the rnfflaiily 
marauders, there are still more .baleful enemies 
of society, who attack it through every avenue 
of trade and, commerce. These people employ 
all the resonreos of civilisation to destroy civilisa- 
tion, Sharpened by their age and snri'onndings 
to a point of aeuteiiess that ■ Euinpe Iqiows not— 
educated, refined, and lustful of co.stly pleasures, 
they cany on a war, with the law-abiding that 
knows no truce, tliat is softened by no considera- 
tion for Sex or snifering. In, short, the predatory 
spirit invades the domain of administration to 
an extent that has made New York a by--word 
in the Old Woi'ld and the Naiv. 

Of course it; Would be absurd to attribute all 
the moral delinquencies of New York to the 
de.eeptiona and, plunderings inflicted upon emi- 
grants thirty years ago. America had scoundrels 
, high and Iqw long before the period referaed to ; 
but the; inupiitias perpetrated during the decade 
of 1848*C8 did infinite mischief. No doubt, too, 
many emigrants were prone to evil in their father- 
land;; and Bonia were self-deported criminals; 
.hut,:; withal, evil can he developed, and was 
developed, until the Emigration Commissioners 
'began their noble work at Oastle Garden. 

In 1S53, tlie American government recognised 
the iinppi'taiit truth that it stood m loco farentis 
to the alien children swelling its family. Unless 
they were sot to useful and reproductive employ- 
;ments, they would devour society parasitioally. 
In: these endless multitudes coming from the 
iEast, lay an incalculable potentiality of wealth, 
•if : 6nergie.s were rightly directed. . If not, the 
' iinmigraiita wore practically, an army of invaders, 
capable of untold misdoing. , Westward lay tm- 
•;peopled lands ; on the quays and streets of New 
; York, , the people ; join them togetliei", and the 
United.: States would become a splendid pheno- 
menon annmg;, the nations of the earth. And so 
, it oarne ;about that the bureau termed Caetle 
Garden was eatabliahod,. to protect immigrants 
from sharpers in New York and along the route 
they proposed to travel after leaving that city, 

: They were furnished with ; .reliable ■ information 
as to .means of transport; and the probabilities 
,of .employment in every state of the Union. 

; Officials speaking every language and; dialect of 
.sEurope were upon the staff of the Commissioners, 
in order that all strangers might he definitely 
instructed in : the. lUatters it' behoved them to 
:know» t facilities were given to employers for 
:,QOmmnnieatmg ; with the immigrants, by which 
' large nninbers; found occupation a few hours after 
landing. Partietilar care was taken of young 
and TOiproteeted females. In short, aU that 
officialism : eould do for , poor strangers seeking 
a homo in a distant foreign laud was done. By 
d^Sos, the great services of the bureau came 
to 'be amply recognised tooughout the United 
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lieskles, tlie captaia may be imprisoaed for sis 
moatbs. ' 

Eacli berth must be two feet wide and six feet 
long, and also divided from other berths. Two 
relatives or friends may occupy berths, without 
divisions ; but strangers must be kept apart. 
This space is greater than that hitherto allowed 
by many European Companies, and will prevent 
the overcrowding which has been so loudly 
complained of. 

There must be two ventilators for each fifty 
passenger-s, one introducing fresh, and the other 
removing the vitiated air from the berths. Three 
aneals of good food must be supplied each day ; 
and .eficli passenger allowed four quarts of 
water. 

The ship’s company are forbidden to enter the 
■emigrants’ quarters under the penalty of one 
hundred doliars. Copies of this regulation are 
to be hung up in the steerage in the principal 
languages of Europe. 

No ‘ runners ’ are permitted to hoard the vessel 
•on arrivah 

The fifty cents duty levied upon immigrants 
is to defray the cost of regulating the fctaflic, for 
caring for the new-comers, for relieving the 
■distressed among them, and for the general pur- 
po.se.s of the Act. 

The collectors of customB are charged with its 
•admiaiistration ; and those will doubtless do their 
ditty; 

Many Scenes " has the quaintly-ugly building 
•on the Castle . Garden ivitnassecl before it became 
■an immigrants^ depfit. In it Lafayette was wel- 
comed on Ids return to America in 1824 by the 
notables of the city. It was afterwards converted 
into a eonoert-liall, wliere Jenny Lind enchanted 
Newr Yorkers with her nightingale notes. Upon 
its stage, too, Grisi, Mario, and otlier operatic 
grandees, played and sang. Its rumhling recesses 
have, quaked at the thunder of Jullion’.s TO.anstra 
orchestra. But, none of its by'gone scenes were 
so thrilling as many of those daily occurring now. 
The realities of life , are far more wonderful 
than the most finished imaginings of romancers ; 
and the vkiitor to Castle Garden can in an hotu’ 
have any amount of proof. 

Lot . us try to depict a few of the tableaux that 
.now present themselves. , 

In. a corner is seen a group that looks like 
■the remnant of an operatic chorus, that h.ns 
phantasmally returned to the abandoned theatre. 
Women with bright blue bodices and gleaming 
white linen, whose headgear blazes like a red 
fire, are speaking in huiTied recitative to a knot 
■ of men, , in long gray cloaks, slouched hats, and 
bandage-wrapped legs rising from sandalled feet. 
Theur hair is long; manataches carelessly curled, 
eyes glittering darldy,. cheeks sallow and dirty. 
From time do time, oiie of the men bursts into 
tlie rei'.itative with torrential, speech, : waving his 
cloak like a Eoman senator, shrugging his pliant 
body with the most extravagant vermicular con- 
tortions. i Then alii Join in a cadenced , fvmhi 
gesticulate : gnandly, ' and at length .subside into 
expectancy and . silence. These people are 
lazzaroni from Naples, . seeking in the New 
World something better than the heredibiry 
■beggardom of. the Old. Soon a Castle Garden 
official comes lip to them, and explains: in their, 
own x'^iois what They must do . and how they. 


mu-st do. Railway tickets are given them ; and, 
they move off rejoicing, emitting a whirlwind of 
dulcet vowels. , 

As they pass from view, a strange little party 
of sandy-bearded, tangle-haired men, incredibly 
costumed and marvellonsly imclean, appear. With 
them are women, beautiful, draggled and unkempt 
though they be ; and children looking like large- 
eyed cherubim, taken from an old Polish picture- 
gallery, They are all profoundly subdued ; tlieir, 
ej'ea meet one wistfully, deprecntingly. Their 
.speech is brief and low-spoken, in what tongue 
few can teU; It sounds strange to an English 
ear. These poor souls seeiii like human fossils 
drawn from the deeps of Time, strangely incon- 
gruous in the bustling, alert, unheeding world 
of Oa.stla Garden. While multitudes around 
them are waiting iiupatioutly to get en rovh, 
they are meekly passive, contentedly ignored. 
Hundreds go, still they remain unperturbed.' 
But their turn comes. A man approaches, speaks 
to the eldest of the group, who begins, in a ;■ 
humble, deprecating way, to tell his story. The.se 
people are Russian Jews, who have endured iiiiich, . 
before persecution and despoilment forced them 
to fly for their live?. Hated, contemned, mocked, 
they have travelled the best part of half the 
world’s diameter to this American land, seeking 
an abiding-place, and pennis.sion to labour and. to 
live. They have not come with a company of 
their fello.ws, but are an isolated party, paying 
their own charges. By-and-by, they disappear 
with a guide. 

Among a noisy crowd of poor Irish, is- a family 
of six that arrest attention from their silence and 
appearance. Though of the same nationality , as 
those about them, they keep apart. A ptatriarcli 
of fourscore is seated upon a box. His face, is, 
wan and weary, and it hurts one like a wound to , 
note its expression. It tells of a man torn up 
from the foundations of a life grown rigidj and 
hurled, as by an earthquake, from the ancestral 
hearth into the mad clangour of iiitolrjrable scenes.. 
He has evidently suffered much on board ship; 
but mental anguish and a yearning, for repose 
afflict him more than physical pain. Beside him 
is a woman of middle . age, evidently^ his daughter; 
for her features are his own. She is well dressed- 
and even lady-like. Anxiety is in hm restless 
eye, her quivering lip, and her unconscious, -stare. 
She hears not the chatter going on around ; ::her 
thoughts are far away. A strong, Btern-looking 
young ra.an stands near her, taking notes :of ,. the 
scene with impatient disdain. , -He -is , the elde-st 
son of the widowed mother,: the: .prop, and pioneer 
of his family, ruined by agrarian -anarchy. - Two 
young girls, his sisters, - and , a, little, boy of , ten 
or eleven,, are..heMnd:: hiraV jaded - with waiting, 
and too sorrowful -to : speak. . The old man was 
a small Squir 0 ; in, ‘the :,eouth :of Ireland.;- he has:' 
been between the hammer , and. the anvil ; - for, 
his synipaithies have: heea with the, poor,- but as 
a landlord he has had to defend himself against 
the foes of properly. His daughter’s husband 
■has been killed; and with a few score poiind.?, 
the family -has fled to: Jnd a temporary : home : in 
America, until better times return. 

.- In ,a quiet ' corner, a gentle, rosy, m atron , is 
talking to a young Swedish peasant girl in hex- 
otvn language, -and' ofl'ei'ing- her: good terms as: a- 
domestic servant. Not far ,: away from them is 
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part that Castle Garden has played iii the pro- 
tection and economical distribution of the millions 
that hare been cared for during the past twenty- 
five years of its existence. 


a bustling, loud-spoken, dogmatical lady, grandly 
attired. Blie is engaging a poorly clad Irish gh-l 
to serve in her iniuisign near Central Park. A 
few" j'sars ago, this fine lady herself sat in Castle 
Garden waiting to he hired, She was poorer 
than the girl beside her. She has lived a romance 
Rince then. Iii the ship which brought hei' from 
Ireland was a groom, who made her aoqiiaint- 
.iiice. He had a talent for betting, and New 
York furni.sl!ed' a field equal to his genius. Ha 
rose high and quickly ; and after a time, gave up 
horses for stocks and shiu’es, and became one of 
tlie great operators of the New York Exchange. 
Hia wife, this magnilicently appointed lady, rose 
with him, 'and ia now one of the ‘powers’ of 
the city. Wlxo caii say what the destiny of the 
girl she is hiring may be, when she is launched 
into the eventful life of the New World? She 
may marry a Silver King, a railway Colossus, 
a territorial Goliath, a dictator of the Corn or 
Cattle worlds ; and as the -wife of a powerful 
statesman, may mingle with the potentates of the 
Old World. She may become the mother of a 
President, whose feme shall thunder through 
history. Who can say what potentialities of 
intellectual and material command lie enwrapped 
iiv this poor girl, accepting service at fifteen, 
dollars iMi’ month ? 

Castle : Garden has been an. enchanted vostihnle 
to ’myriads, who have reached , it in poverty, 
sorrow, and doubt, but who have thence started 
ripou a path that led to wealth and power infi- 
nitely beyond their dreams. Indeed, it is chiefly 
those starting from the immigrants’ depot that 
attain the gnindost, successes the country affords. 
Those who reach America in a luxurious cabin 
berth, and who step ashore in a gentlemanly way 
at the private wharf of the steam-ship owner, do 
not often make a permanently brilliant figure in 
society. The voyage to them has been a floating 
.pionio f exquisite food, exliilarating drinks, jovial 
companionship, have made the whimsical, testy 
Atlantic : not : only endurable, hut enjoyable. 
Pampered and seif-sati.sfled, the fortune-seeker 
greets liis adopted land, assured that such a 
thoroughly deserving fellow has only to ask in 
order to kave. Luck may be his, hut also bad 
luck, ’ In a, few month,?, our deserving sybarite: 
may be woricing in a composite gang of negroes, 
Dutchmen, Irish . peasants, and whisky -made 
madmen, upon . the . track of a fax- West rail- 
'Way. ■ ' 

. The stern, discipline of the steerage, the enfree 
furnished by Castle Garden, the iron compulsions 
of poverty, are real preparatives for fortune in a 
country where work is ah in all. Alas li for the 
;inan: who is superfine and disdainful of small 
beginnings ; Gastlo Garden promises little, delight 
to , him. : To- and the cheerful, and 

ptotiouiarly to the adaptive, it opens out a pro- 
spect mors promising, perhaps,, than any. other 
point; of clabarkation in tlie world. As systematic 
.settlement progresses in America, the advantages 
:0f ‘ the- bureau are enlarged ; and a, time may come - 
■when all who; are; reeeived at Castle Garden will 
find situations through its- instrumentality. As 
;lt’% the hazards and: anxieties of emigration have 
.been immensely reduced since the .Commissioners 
lipgah their humane work ; and the extraordinary 
exodus from Europe which has marked the past 
two years, is in no small degree owing to the 


like Duncan, was ‘ a lad o’ grace ; ’ but Milly’s case 
was by 110 nieaus piteous to look at. She seemed, 
on the contrary, to be very fairly happy; she 
was always good-tempered , and cheerful ; she 
made the old house bright with a sweet equable 
brightness. Gerard began to bethink himself — 
Wh,at would it look like if she left it? His 
mother’s revelation hung in his mind' a good 
deal; he admitted that Milly would make aii 
ideal wife for any man happy enough to win 
her. Yet there was no room in his heart for 
any new love. He watched her as she tended 
Ms. father, and warmed the old man’s last dim 
years with a gentle and untiring love, like that of 
a good daughter. He watched her as she cheered 
his mother, and saw in her the only sunshine 
the sombre house held within it in, these dull 
gray day-s. He thought highly of her, and’ 
regarded her with what he felt as a deep brotherly 
affection, but no more. 

Whilst things were at this pass, the now owner 
of the Grange, a handsome young bachelor, well 
provided with the good thingis or life, began to 
make advances, and was remarkably weE received 
by Mrs Lum'by. Gerard’s mother was one of 
those curiously unselfi.sli women who find delight 
ill other.?’ happiness, and make no scheme.?, for 
their own, and who are generally very happy in 
despite of fortune, porhajis because of their own 
unselflsluiess. Gerard had lilred the new neigh- 
bour well enough, to begin with ; and though he 
was slower to make friendships now than he had 
ever been, he manifested an tmusual liking for 
Mr Graham’s society. But somehow— ^construe 
me this vvho will~-he began suddenly to discern 
some wretched affectations in the man’s manner ; 
his whiskers offended him for one : thing, and he 
hated to see a man part his hair in, the middle 
and wear an eyeglass.; Curiously enough, the 
birth of these small misEldnga was contempora- 
neous with a : seeming of desire, on Mr Graham’s 
part to be a good dear at Lumby Hall and to 
inveigle MiEy into private: talk, and to waylay 
her in a chance maimer in her drives, walks, and 
visits.; , A little coolness sprang up between 
Gerard and the new acquaintance, and once or- 
twice Gerard greeted the casual mention of his 
name with chill ridicule of his smile, which was 
perhaps a Ettlo too frequent, or , of his eyeglass, 
which was somewhat too transparently;' in the 
young gentleman’s way. Mrs Duinby having 
favoured his visits, and clearly disoorned- their 
object, was a httle piqued. 





VALENTINE STRANGE. 

‘Gerard,’ slie said privately to liim, ‘you do 
injustice to Mr Graliam. No man is altogetlier 
free, of peculiarities; but he is a gentleman; 
he is very good to the poor ; and his character 
is unimpeachable.’ 

The young fellow growled a little, admitting 
that all this might be true, but demanding to 
know what the gentlemau in question saw tm 
smirk at all day long. ‘ Lemonade is a very 
good drink in. its way, no douht,’ he said with 
a reluctant laugh, ‘hut you don’t always want it. 

'What is the fellow always here for? One gets 
tired of him.’ 

‘ He is paying his addresses to Milly,’ said tlie 
excellent woman with some warmth. ‘And you 
must not play the part of the dog in the manger, 

Gerard.' 

‘ What? ’ said he, with more briskness than 
was common with him. ‘ Is she going to marry 
that follow?’ He walked on a step or two, with 
a stronger feeling of dislike than ever for Mr 
Gr.ahain. 

‘I can’t say how far the matter has gone,’ said 
Mrs Lumby in answer.^ ‘But hi,s intentions are 
evident, and I hope Milly will accept him. It 
is iiigh time she was settled.’ 

Gerard took this intimation with a -worse grace 
than might have been e.xpacted of him. He 
would . at least have liked, lie Said, to see her 
lannled to a worthy man. 

‘Is there anybody worthier , in the field?’ 
demanded his mother. 

To that query Milly's well-wisher returned no 
answer. ' ' 

A day came when the contemned Graham came 
with his smile, and after an interview with Milly, 
went away without it. He stayed away for a 
mouth or two; and Gerard missed him so far 
that at Hat he sent him a note asking him to 
join in a day’s shooting. The old. coldness died, 
and the. two,. -(V-ithout developing an , heroic friend- 
ship,: got on very well as neighbours, and were 
pleasant acquaintances. , 

‘You. get on very woR with Mr Graham noic, 

Gerard,’ said his mother, witlx an unkind emphasis 
on the ' now.’ , , - ^ 

‘I like him better than I did,’ said the young 
man with perfect calm. He was by this time a 
.Tustice of the Peace, noticeable for a remarkable 
judioifihpatience in his conduct of all case-s which 
came before him. Amongst his compeers was one 
Stdne.s, a middle-^ed man, a widower, and a 
largo landowner. This was the one man whom 
Gerard really esteemed out of :all the unpaid 
ju.stices of the: county, and he spoke of him -with 
reserved warmth at home, and finally brought 
him to Lumby. Hall pretty often. But Mr Staines 
began to come of his own initiative. There was 
.very little .glass in the gardens of the Hall, and 
fe's : oonsol'vatories . were the finest in the whole 
country-side., Hie used to .send melons, pines, 
grapes, and what not; and as for flowers, they 
began to bloom all the year round. The ill- 
regulated Gerard : began to cool towards the 
admirable Btaines, and Mrs Lumby lost patience 
with-him.' ■ 

‘Why have you- quarrelled with Mi*: Staines?’ 

■ she asked. - ■ • ■ : \ 

‘We haven’t quarrelled,’ said Gersiid quietly. 

‘You are not nearly, so friendly as you were,’ 
persisted his: mother ; and then broke out: ‘ 'X^ou 


are a dog in the manger, Gerard. You. will 
neither marry Milly yourself nor let any one 
else marry her.’ 

‘I don't want her to marry Staines, certainly,’ 
he said with provoking calmness. ‘ She mustn’t 
be a nurse all her life.' The man ’s flve-and-'l'orty, 
and has three children.’ 

His mother sighed, and was fast giving Mm up 
as intractable. If Milly had only shown some 
favour to any one, of her wooers, she would have 
had more ho23e. That might stir Mm into action, 
she thought ; ’ and she even rnancenvred to make 
it appear that the girl had, a penchant for the 
widower ; but without effect. All these things 
took time, of course ; and indeed four years had 
gone by since Val Strange' had betra 5 '-ed his friend. 
Slany things ■ which had at that time seemed ; 
impossible, had come about. Gerard had forgiven 
his enemy. He had done more — he had saved the 
cneniy’.s life, in place of talcing it. He had him- 
self, after an awful repentance, settled down into 
peace of heart, or soniething very near it. And . 
all this time the thought had been in his mind — ^ 
vaguely at first, but clearer and more oMf-f 
time went on— that the best woman he had ever 
known in his life loved him, and was to be . had 
almost for the asking. : , 

Messrs Graham and Staines had done some:- 
thing between them to, open his eyes to his , 
own condition. But it was natural that in a 
heart so loyal, there -should be much- tender- 
ness about disturbing the place of . the , dead. 
Consciously to admit, a new love, had' some-, 
thing of an air of sacrilege about it ; and on the 
other hand, there was a baseness of: coxcombry 
about the . idea of marrying Milly, out of pity ; 
for, her attachment— as if she could not live 
without him. , < And indeed Milly seomecl, happy 
and contented amid.st the multimrions; duties Mie 
laid , upon herseliy and looked hy .no means- like 
the love-lorn maiden of the lending: libraiy. But , 
as widower Staines grew more and more pxersever- 
ing in his presentations of fruit .and flowers, and 
more exigent iii his attendance at the Hall, Gerard 
at last 'became alive to the fact, that liowever 
Romance might reject the notion, he still ,liad , 
within him . capacities for loving a second time, 
Tliere were none of the old -\vild transports of pas- 
sion in this calm aifeotion ; but it was none . the.,; 
Ie.s8 a marriageable love, and he saw it, L.am not : 
altogether sure that the volcanic nature: of .-his 
first love had not imbued him witli; ideas. ‘.about 
love and marriage in general -udiioh were hard 
to shake, and that finding none ,of.;;the . volcanic . 
agencies at work, he deelined io belleVe in, the.;, 
dictates of Ms own heart.. But at; last the Staines’ 
affair came to a head,.:and .the middle-aged Justice . , 
came up with a: nervous, smile and wont away , . 
without it. And tlieu Gerard spoke, 

Milly asked .foiv time : to ; think, and consulted, • 
Ms mother, ‘ I am not going to bo married out of 
pity,’ she said with spirit in the course of the 
colloquy ;• and then -with sudden tenderness,: threw 
herself upon Mrs Luvnhy’a bosom, a: geirtlO:ava-. 
lanohe, and asked— Could she : make :him happy ?, 
The mother was sure of it, had seen it for: a; long : 
time. ‘Spealc to him of it,’ murmured Milly; 

‘ and tell me what he -says, and how he says, it.’ _ , 

Mm Lumby promised, and kept her promise. 

‘ I have been blind,’ said. Gerard.. ‘ I have loved 
her these two years past.’ 
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That sottlGd tlio matter ; and tlie news . of 
the result of the ooiiference between mother 
and son being coiweyed to Milly, she. consented. 
They were mamed, and they live' in a calm 
blessedness and confidence in each other, enduring 
orogses and griefs and trials like other, .people. A 
year ago, Gerard’s father died, peacefully .-and 
happily, having lived to dandle an heir-male 
upon his knee.s, and to see a promise that the 
old house would he kept alive. The great firm 
prospers, and is higher in the world than ever ; 
and Barnes still sits in the seat of Carling. Val 
. Strange meets his old friend and eneniy at times, 
and alter all there is on each side a softened and 
tender esteem. The . two know each other’s 
toiuptations, and that is a. great matter. Where 
storm raged, calm reigns. 

I have told my tale ill indeed if it needs that 
I should point my moral here. The shadows 
.1 have; lived with: for a year grow pale and fade. 
The tale is told, and yet itho hand is half reluctant 
ho lay down . the : pen, Some day — ^who knows 
how soonl—an inexorable hand will write down 
Mnis to your life’s history and mine. The tale 
which goes before that awful word will tell of 
■many wanderings in the dubious Primrose Way. 
:Let rts resolve ill parting that it shall teU also of 
an honest effort to follow Duty, though she tread 
the rougher, path on which it seems God’s ordi- 
nance that she shall moat often travel. We: can 
scarce do ill, if we part with one another on those 
terms. And so—Pare well. 

CUE MILK-SUPPLIES. 

AjiosrasT other things in this country which have 
been affected by American competition, is the 
making of cheese and butter; and some who are 
disposed to grumble would allege that our rivals 
on the other side of the Atlantic have so cut 
iii;upcm homo production, as to make it little 
better than a losing business. In spite, however, 
of such an allegation, we find a steady increase in 
the production and consumption of home-dairy 
produce during recent years. Pure . and good 
milk is one : of the first necessities pf every 
household,; and how, to, secure the purity and 
richness of our milk-snpply is one of the metetic 
^problems' of,, modem: life. The British dairy- 
farmer, therefore,, if rhe: knows his business, has 
little to: fear in. ' the trade , of milk-selliug and 
ihutter-making, 

The agricultural returns of Great Britain for 
last year show an increase upon the previous year 
:o£ ;twenty-nine thousand cows, and milk-heifers, 
i A .long row of figures is required torippreBent 
athe probable quantity of milk, annually ; produced 
iuithe, United Kingdom ; it has; been estimated 
at : sixteen , hundred , and t wenty-eight million 
gallons. 

In spite of onr apparently abundant home supply 
of dairy produce we imported butter in 1881, to 
the value of .about eleven million pounds storiing. 
::The : largest .supply— -745,636 ewt,— came , from 
Holland; France .sent ua 496,724 owt.,; Denmark^ 
279,626 cwt. I and the United States, 174,246 cwt 
In the matter of cheese, the United. States in the 
same year sent us by far the largest proportion 
jOIhOUE: itotalimports,, or , 1,244,419 cwt. ; the total 


from all countries being 1,846,090 CAvt. This 
immsnso importation of cheese from Ameri 




. America may 


he partially explained by the abundant pasturage, 
and the fiictoiy system of cheese-making, Avliicli 
has been carried on for many years. American 
cheese is usually made in large quantities. The 
farmer sends his milk to the cheese-factory, Avhioh 
draws its supply from the surrounding district, and 
which is nsrially large enough to receive the milk 
of about two fbousand cows daily. The farmer 
is either paid for the quantity of milk which ho 
brings, or from the general results. This system 
—apparently introduced from Switzerland about 
1851 — ^Iias spread very rapidly, so that there are 
now over three thousand such factories in the 
United States. This system Avas adopted in Derby 
in 1869, and in Staiford in 1877, on a small 
scale. ' 

We have noAV many Dairy -.supply Companies 
and butter-factories in England, Avhere the cream 
can he separated from the morning’s millc, made 
into butter by’ mid-day, and he on sale in; London 
in the evening. Such a factory— erected at a 
cost of about eight hundred pounds— AAriO. ; con- 
sume about one thousand gallons of milk daily, 
and is the be.gt defence the British fanner can 
make against foreign competition. Our present 
railAvay system has so revolutionised the milk- 
supply of oiu' largo towns as to make it possible 
to gather in quantities of milk from a wide rlia- 
trict. This is an advantage, as the milk fi’bin 
onr town dairies, where the ooavs get no open-air 
feeding, can scarcely he so wholesome as the 
coimtry supply. - , 

In ; addition to our supply of flieish milk, 
condensed milk is also largely used alid mami- 
foctured. The export of this .suhstance , Aom 
SAA'itzerland is very great, the largest proportion 
coming to this country. This suhstance ri milk' 
from which the watery particles have been arti-, 
ficially driven off un,til of the required consistehoe, 
Avhen sugar is added, to prei'ent decompo-sition. 
Thus manufactured, condensed milk contains 
ahoiit fifty per cent, of sugar, an obvious objection 
to its extended use Avith many people. Stilly 
AVhere fresh coavs’ milk cannot be had, it is the 
best siihstitute for it, as it contains all the nutritive 
qualities of the milk with less water in solution. 
We find that even such a flourishing agrioultm'al 
colony as Kew Zealand imported in 1880 six 
thousand nine hundred and ibrt}''::three packages 
of preserved millc, valued at ten rihoii.sand one 
hundred and forty-nine pounds. Pure condensed 
milk, AAdiich only requires the; addition of AAmter 
for . its :use, may also be hacl ; but it rnust he 
quickly usedj as decomposition rapidly . sets in 
after the tin is; opened. ' : V' , 

: We are aU rirore or less; startled Avhen we hear 
that;,a fever epidemic has been traced to the rise 
of tainted’ milky; and. this taintj: again, may have 
becnvtihced, to iihpure: wateiy^ which tiie coaa'-s 
limy have been drihking, Eifteeii cases of t 3 ’phoid 
fever; due to infected; milk, occurred in twelve 
houses in Olapham recently ; and; other oases AviE 
have come Avithin. the. experience of every reader. 
An Order of ,thb Privy, Council, called the Dairies, 
CoAA'sheds, aml Milkshops Order, has.; been bindii'® ,, 
since: the middle of 1879 on coAv-keepers aad - 
dairymien iu- England: and Wales, in regairi: to 
the proper sanitation of dairies and the contomi- : 
nation of Jnilk. ■ By : its provisions, the mixing of 
.the milk, from a diseased cow with ' the other 
milk , for sale ; is ; distinctly forbidden. ' It must 
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not be used even, to feed swine until it lias 
been boiled. Tlie best Dairy-supply Companies 
are generally ready to give a guarantee as to 
tlxe purity and quality of the milk sold, an analysis 
of tlie milk being made from time to time. 

We have only to glance at an illustrated cata- 
logue of Dairy Implements and Utensils, or visit an 
Agrioulturiil Show, to remark the groat progress 
made in scientific dairy-farming in recent years. 
Prominent among these changes is the separation 
of cream from milk by a, ‘separator,’ and the 
making of butter by machinery driven by a 
steam or gas engine. . There are several milk 
‘ separators ’ in use, the principle of centrifugal 
action being the same in each. Visitors to any 
of our large Agricultural Shows will be familiar 
with the action of this machine. The milk being 
fed into a vessel which revolves at a high rate 
of speed, soon separates the cream from the milk. 
The particles in the vessel arrange themselves 
according to their specific gravities; the milk' 
being the heavier, comes to the ontsidcj and the 
cream remains inside. Looking at the revolving 
cylinder, the milk and cream are seen standing 
up in two distinct, white walls roiind the vessel, 
wdiile two brass syphons run them off as col- 
lected. By means of this machine, the cream 
can he separated from the morning’s milk, 
and oliunied into butter by mid-day. The 
hlttterj .sldm-milk, and butter-milk yielded by 
this process are perfectly fi,‘e3h and of first-rate 
quality. : The milk has also been freed from 
many impurities in the process. Delay is also 
avoided when a ‘separator i is in use, and the 
butter is sweeter. The use of butter-workers — 
which may be had of all shapes and sizes^also 
saves all contact with the luurd. Besides the 
Laval,- there are the Peterson and the Lefeldt 
Separators. , The last two are German inven- 
tions i but the Lefeldt is scarcely so portable 
and ooiivenient as the Laval, which was awiu?decl. 
the gold ymedal at the last , Eoyal Agiicultural 
Shb wi AVhat ,is called a Danish Saparator—num- 
. hers of which are in constant use in Denmark 
and at the Kiel butter factories — has been found 
very useful and effeetive, doing the work with^ 
a leSS: number of revolutions than, the Laval. 

In this: connection; it is , interesting to note 
the results of the experiments made in 1879-81 
■fay M. Ejoi'd, a Ssvedish chemist, as to the relative 
value of the different inethods of separating the 
: cream from the milk, and the making of butter 
from equal quantities of milk, The systems tried 
wefe^by the Lefeldt Centrifugal Separator ; a 
Danish Separator; on the same: principle as the 
Lefeldt ; the Swartz system : of aecp, cans set in 
ioe— so named after : Swartz, a Swedisli landowner, 
the inventor and the shallow-pan system. The 
:inilk from a dairy of two hundred: cows, yielding: 
six hundred pounds,; was equally ;,diyided among: 
the three proce.9aes, for the purjcoseAf ; the experi- 
ment, which was carefully conducted for a year. 
The result showed &, balance in; favour of the 
centrifugal system, of 8d2 p^l . 

from the same quantity’ pf milk, set ;in ice on 
the Swartz system, and lOTO , per: 'cent, nidre 'thaii.: 
the shallow-pan system. Only , in the month •of ; 
August was the ioe-and-deeprsettiug-pan system,: 
superior to the centrifugal. : ; j 

Since Dr Oarriok- showed the .wonderful .pro- j 
perties of koumiss or fermented mares’ milk in^ 


cases of pidmonary consumption or other wasting 
diseases, as used in the Tartar Steppes, atten- 
tion. has been drawn to its use and manufaetiiro. 

It has been found that konffiiss of a useful 
and valuable kind can he had from cows’ milk. 
Most of the Dairy-supply Oomparries have 
arranged for its manufacture. For those who 
desire a recipe, for making koumis,?, we .quota 
the following, from the uh&mdsi and Bmggist : 
Take half an ounce of grape-sugar, and dissolve 
it in four ounces of w’ater ; in about two ounces 
of milk dissolve twenty grains of Fleischiban’s 
compound yeast (or of well-washed brewers’ yeast). 
Mix the two in a quart champagne bottle, which 
should then he flUed with good cows’ milk to 
within a coujilo of inches of the top ; cork well, 
securing the cork with fvire or a string, and place 
in an iec-chest or cellar at a temperature of about 
fifty degrees Fahroirheit, or lower, and agitate 
three times a day. In three or four days, the 
koumiss is, ready for use, and should ; not be kepst 
longer than four or fiive days. It should he drawn 
so as to retain the carbonic acid ga.s. It is rich 
and creamy in appearance, is slightly acidulated, 
and well adapted for the purposes for which it 
is intended. Koumiss of a simple kind may be 
made by simply allowing sweet milk to stand 
in well-corked bottles in a cool place, away 
from the light, and well shaken every day, for a 
week in summer, or a fortnight in winter. Gare 
should he taken when shaking it that the bottle,, 
does not burst. The lactic acid thus generated 
renders the prepared milk , or koumiss easy of 
digestion. . 

Many Companies have been formed in, recent 
years for the supply of milk, butter, and other 
dairy produce, and amongst the larger Dairy-., 
supply Associations is the Aylesbury Dairy .Coiii- 
pany (St Betersburgh Place, Bayswater, London, :, 
W.), which is W-ell eej^uipped with every modem 
appliunco. How large the busjne8.s is, may be 
guessed, when we find fifty thousand pounds paid , 
in one year for milk and cream; and how profit- 
able, when we find a dividend of from eight to 
twelve per cent, paid to shareholders. The Com- 
pany boasts that it has between three or four 
hundred medical men of the highest eminence as 
customers. The quantity of luillc sold in 1877,; 
was three hundred and forty-seven, thousand ,: 
gallons; it had risen in’ 1881 to seven hundred : 
and eighty-nine thousand sis himdred and forty- 
i seven gallons. ' Milk separator.^, _ and all the 
newest and most improved maoliinrry, are in 
I constant use by this Comxoany. Whether as 
a result of the rise of these. Dairy Coinpanies in 
London, or not, the consumption , of milk in the 
Metropolis has .enormously inoreas.ed. 

Another va’y .pebfeotly eTOipped dairy estab- 
lishment is that of Mossirs Wellbrd & Sons, who 
have erected a inddel structure at : St Peter’s Park, 
:'Hanw-.Ebad;, London ; branches at South 
Kensington; .Queen’s lload,,. Bay.s'water, and Maida 
Vale, all.-reupplied : froai their Warwick I'arm 
iDairies, 'Willesden;:: They were appointed Dairy- 
men to’ the Queen in 1’876. , Another Metropolitan 
Dairy Company has .started a farm near Guildford. | 

Two of ’the best . known provincial English . 
factories, are: thO Aldford: cheese factory, belonging , 
to'.the: Duke’of W.estminster, and that .of Lord 
,:Veiiidtt’at Siidhary; Derbyshire, the chief product 
.-6f which is hntiter. At the latter there axe , two 
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Danisli separators at worlC) a steam-churn, and 
hutter-wrkera. The milk is gathered in from 
the formers as in the American system,, and 
both Lord Vernon and those who share in this 
co-operative system, seem satisfied with the result. 
The skim-milk is used to feed pigs. The saving of 
labour by this butter and oheosa factory is very 
great, wliilo all the products ore. sweeter and 
better than by the old system of setting the milk 
in cans until the cream rises, ■ ^ 

Another experiment after the method of the 
American factory system, for the manufacture 
of cheese, and butter and the sale of milk, skimmed 
and fresh, was begun at Low Row, .Cumherland, 
in the spring of last year hy Mr Thomas Car- 
rick, The ventilation of the buildinga erected by 
him is of the most perfect description, absolute 
cleanliness being maintained, while there is an 
ahundaiit supply of fresh spring-water at hand. 
To start with, -a contract was made with about 
forty formers for. the supply of pure and fresh 
milk. Each farmer .was lorovided with a Law- 
rence’s Refrigerator, to cool the milk to a tempera- 
ture of not less than sixty degrees Eahrenheit, 
before despatching it in the largo steel churns 
employed for this purpose. The milk is either 
creamed by means of the Laval Separator, or set 
in deep pans on the Swartz system. .The churn- 
ing is performed by steam ; and the after-processes 
are also performed by machinery, which prevents 
all contact by hand. About five hundred pounds 
of- butter were made daily at first. The fresh 
skimmed milk — of. which there are about, one 
thousand to fifteen hundred gallons daily: — is 
sent for .sale to the .iiortlienx towns, where its 
e.xcollence and utility as an article of consump- 
tion are gradually becoming known. 

Not content with sending to us such a large 
portion of cheese and butter, many manufac- 
turers in the United States have gone into the. 
oriiTsciakoheese and butter line. We are inundated 
with ‘buttovine-' and artificial Cheddar and Stilton, 
the latter kinds sold in all probability at twenty 
or . thirty per cent, above their fair value. Dr 
Voeloker, - on behalf of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, made an analysis of some of this imitation 
cheese, and found it quite wholesome. Yet these 
Imitations Bho,uld,:be sold as snch ; and the Council 
of the Royal : Agricultural Society have wisely 
recommended: ‘ that; the Board of Trade be ui'ge'd 
to take .steps to insure that these 'descriptions of 
so-called cheese be sold, under their proper desig-. 
.nation.’ . ' " ' 

- Tlie .manufacture of oleomargarine .Was discussed 
in a. paper presented to both Houses of Rariiainent 
in 1881 5 and allusion was made to, it again; tins 
year in a ;:question to the President, of the ; Board 
of Trade. In the yeoi’ ending June .30, 1680, ;the', 
export of oleomargarine from ■ New 'York,, was 
about' nineteen; million ijonncls,, the largest part 
of it going to Holland., The: present exports are 
estimated at froin ; ■twenty-five to thirty million 
per annum. This substance is made from beef- 
suet, disintegrated in warm water, passed through 
asfine, sieve, melted at one hundred.. and ..twenty 
rlegrees RalireiJreit, and afterwards solidifiecjl. . : It 
r. . jBi,: refined : hy subjecting it to pressure, at ninety 
'--.degrees ; Fahrenheit. , When ‘butterina ’ ■ is the. 
.object ; of • manufacture, the oil is mixed with ten 
per cent. ,of milk, then churned, coloured with 
arnattO) rolled in ice^ and afterwards salted. 


When analysed, it is found to differ from 
ordinary hutter only in that it ooiittiins les.s 
of soluble fats. American Cheddar is made of 
oil, laid, or this olebniargarine and skim-milk. 
The imitation is so perfect, that competent 
judges can scarcely determine which is the real 
and which the imitation cheese. 

The pixactice of dairy-farming differs in various 
counties, according to the nature of the pasturage, 
the; jirocesses : of manufacture, .and: the condition 
njibn which the farms are let. The quantity 
.and richness of the milk are also dependent on 
many conditions, such as, the times for milking, 
the kind of feeding, and the breed of cattle, 
it is self-evident, however, tli .at where tliere is 
a great demand for d.airy produce, scientific as 
distinguished from ignorant and slovenly dairy- 
farming is the most profitable to the farmer 
himself, as weU as the most advantageous to 
the consumer. 


CONJURING CONTRETEMPS. 

BY AN AMATEUR, 

In olden days, devotees of the black art incurred 
the risk of being burned as wizards or clucked as 
ivitches, according to their kind, male and female, 
and of receiving other unpleasant tokens of 
popular disfavour. In our own times, its pro- 
fessors make a very good thing, out of it ; and the 
public, so far from wreaking vengeance on them 
iri life or limb, will rush to a ‘lUfigieal entertain- ; 
mont’ with greater eagerness than to almost any 
other minor form of aimnsemont. But thoug’h , 
modern conjurers are in the receipt of handsome 
incomes, they often meet with disagreeable little, 
incidents in the exercise of their art. Such 
incidents or accidents necessarily happen : to .the 
amateur with far greater freciuency than .to the 
professional magician, for to the practised artist 
they should be weU-nigh an impossibilitjo 1 waS 
once talldng with the celebrated conjurer Herr- 
mann about the recent inventions of Messrs 
Maskelyne and Cooke and other novelties in that 
line, and I asked him what feat or sleight ha 
should choose aa a crucial test of a good, performer. 
He replied : ‘ No feat at all hut see how he 
foils ! ’ — by which he meant me rather to under- 
stand, ‘see how he avoids palpable failure.’ Just 
as an acrobat is taught how to fall in comparative 
safety if he ‘misses, his tip,’ so the tyro in modern 
magic has it impressed upon him from: the outset 
th.at he must ne'V'er plead guilty to a mishap ; if 
he cannot do what he originally intended, he, 
must . turn, or-tiyist the tridl&to something else. ; 

Unrehearsed : effects sometimes prodiiob the 
greatest .JeZot ; ; and, seeing that it is: not only, the 
. ‘ quiekness of the hand’ that deceiveSj: aceordiiig . to 
the, generally: received notion, but ! misdirebtion-by 
the eye and tongue^ the ready use and perfect, eon- • 
trpi of: those organs are of even grefiter oouaequenee 
than .digital dexterity. The cleverest of conjurers 
feils at times to force the particular card: he wishes, 
or finds hie- calculations otherwise upset ; but he 
:niust, ,not abandon the trick, or betray : by .the;- 
slightest hesitation or embarrassment that. any-, 
thing , is wrong. As a rule, he will look so far 
ahead of -what he is actually about, that when the 
moment, comes for, doing .anything, it is .already 
done, as far as he is concerned ; and the audience 
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go away mystified -ffitli a sort of impression that l 
lie lias executed no sleiglit-of-liand at all, from the 
absence of any parade of rapid movement or 
manipulation. 

Nevertheless, there are certain things— for the 
most part involving more or less intricate me- 
chanism, or dependent on apparatus liable to 
damage — ^wdiich, if they foil in any degree, fail 
utterly, and bring the Professor to irretrievable 
grief. , Bnatier’s diasolving bird-cage i.s an example. 
This is a small oblong cage about twelve inches 
in length by five in depth and breadth, made 
apparently of wire on all sides, which is held 
in the two hands right in front of or even 
amongst the audience, away from any table or 
screen. One, two, three ! and it is gone ; and the 
performer allows the spectator.s to examine him, to 
ascertain thereby that the cage has not been folded 
up flat by any means and concealed on his person. 
The effect is extraordinary, as the cage — innocent 
of the very possibility of mechanical deceit — seems 
to have melted into thin air tinder the very eyes 
of the audience. The explanation is, that there 
is a double-rotating hinge or joint in the eight 
corners of the brass frameworli, which permits it 
to fold together end-wise, or rather, corner-wise, 
in the form of a spindle, the ‘ wire ’ of the sides 
— really black elastic — aiding this collapse by its 
tension when the framework is released from the 
oblong shape which is maintained by the hands. 
Around the right wrist is fastened a strong silk 
cord, which passes^ np the arm inside the shirt, 
across the hack and down the loft arm, to be 
attached to a tiny ring, hidden by the hall of the 
tluimb, at the lower and inner left-hand corner of 
the: cage, which forms one extremity of the spindle 
when oolkpsed. This cord is of just such a length 
that when the hands are holding the cage in front 
of the chest, the arms being bent and elbows close 
to the sides, it Is oonifortahly taut. Now, it will 
be Seen that if the arms be extended, as they are 
suddenly and violently at the word ‘ Three ! ’ the 
cage being: instantly collapsed at the same moment, 
the latter niust necessarily be drawn up the shirt- 
sleeve, where it will lie along the arm, and allow 
the coat to be removed by the audience without 
fear of deteotioh. But it has happened more than 
once to the inventor himself to experience a hitch 
at the cuff, and to have the mortification of seeing 
Ills ‘collapsed cage dangling ignominionsly there- 
from, amid the roars of all present. There is no 
possibility of covering such a failure ; ' tlie only 
thing to do is to turn away as rapidly as may be, 
and confess to a disaster before every one has 
discovered its precise natnre.^ 

This ‘dissolving cage’ is generally exhibited, 
empty, though there are several forms of the 
apparatus which may contain any number of 
living inmates ; hut these involve the use : of a 
prepared table. Otlicrs, agahij there, are which 
have hinged : sides, so arranged that the ' whole 
can be folded so flat a.s easily to be; concealed in 
a pocket ; the cage falls into positioh by the 
weight of its floor when lifted by the ring at the,- 
top, and is adapted for production from a borrowed 
hat or pocket-handkerchief, but not for Vanisliing. 
A canary is sometimes shown in Bnatier’s appa* 
ratus— generally an artificial and, collapsible , one, 
which is made to joggle about on a, perch, with 
• a very fair semblance of life— at the distance at, 
which it is viewed— by means: of a : hit Of ! :elastih 


or fine spiral wire, passing froin angle to angle 
tlirough its body, and capable of iming mani- 
pulated by the tips of the second fingers, as the 
hands hold the cage in position. Herrmann, one 
of our best prestidigitatenrs, uses , a dummy of 
this description; hut with the wonderful sftng- 
froid and dexterity which characterise everything 
he does, , takas a living bird, and pints 

it into the receptacle, with exquisitely deceptive 
petting and chirping. He adds a capital effect,! 
too, by ‘pialming’ a little roll of yellow feathers, 
so that the chge vanishes in a cloud and flutter 
of these, as though the canary itself had actually ■ 
melted out of its investiture. Occasionally, I 
believe, a real bird is employed ; and a special 
modification of the machine, with an extra joint 
in tlie middle of each bar of the frame, which 
,would thu.s grasp the bird in an oval dilatation 
at the centre of the spindle wlien collapsed, is 
manufactured, to admit of this being done ; but 
the creature must be tied, or its qu'essfaig against 
the elastic ‘wires’ w'onld reveal their real nature, 
and in any case one would imagine that it must 
be liable to injury. 

That ever-popular illusion the globes of gold- 
fish ought to he tolerably well known by this 
time, since it forms part of the stock-in-trade, if 
not the pQee de rfyistance, of every entertainer ; 
but perhaps some of my readers may not be 
aware of the modus operandi. A handkerchief or 
cloth is waved about, to show tliat it is empty 
and free from preparation ; then it is held put 
across the hands, and a glass globe, containing 
water and living gold-fish, is produced from under 
it ; and this, is repeated three or four times, 
‘Globes’ they are called in the programmes ; hut 
as a matter of fact they are very, different from 
the aquaria: for gold-fish or anemones seen in 
our drawing-rooms or greenhouses under that 
designation, .being father large glass saucers. 
These are fitted with tight india-rubber covers, : 
and, so protected, he in two large pockets open- 
ing perpendicularly in the sides of the dress-coat, ' 
or. are concealed behind. The cover is removed 
with the handkerchief. A very effective trick, 
and easy of execution, biit a little aqat to he 
marred by the occasional bursting of a capsule,: 
and. consequent cascade of water and wriggling fish! 
down the magician’s leg. I have, known a cover 
refuse to come off, too, with vei'y emharra.ssing 
results ; for, though usually not diflicult , : of 
removal, they necessoiily fit so tightly that it 
takes considerable pressure to put them on, - Some- 
times, by way of a surprise, a , hi’oss; bowl; flaming 
up a foot high with coloured - fire, ; is brought 
out after the: nah-howlffi' This is /dled with tow 
dipjjed in spirits of wine, &Oi, and is either ignited 
with a lucifer-niateh. under the handkerchief, or 
has a little- trigger' with a -phosphorus arrange-: 
■fnent inside— the latter being a very dangerous 
: dodge.; I as a French.- conjiu'er found to his cost: 
the cither day; in whoso breast-pocket the whole! 

. affair -took fire prematurely. : T)elille was once 
engaged -in the performanca of an elaborate, trick,, 
in , the course of . Which a pigepn i-S! tlirowh up 
■ in ' the air — or ,, appears! to be— anch ::with a loud 
explosion, changes mto a,' balloon. : ,:The balloon of 
course! opened by :Bpriags, which at the same time 
broke n- glass tube! containing ni : detonating mixture 
. ofi chlbmte .of potash- and sulphur ; and the whole 
lay,: iolded! - up - in , a small compMS, ready, for 
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use in \}ie prof 07ich oi" inside-tml-pocket. fUxt- 
fortunately, he passed ratlier too near the corner, 
of a table in. coining forward to the front of the 
stage, and the audience were startled at seeing 
his coat-tails blown off with a bang. Whether 
he was injured or not, I cannot say. . 

■I once witnessed a very ludicrons contretemps 
of a similar though leas serioua character. When 
a hat is borrowed, every one; naturally expects 
that something unusual will presently he taken 
out of it ; and indeed there are probably a plum- 
pudding, a bab 3 ', a cannon-ball, , or a couple of 
live rabbits waiting on. the sm-vante or shelf 
behind the table to he deftly introduced but 
on his way hack to the platform the conjurer 
conerally contrives to introduce .-ioniething from 
hia pockets under cover of some movement which 
misdh'ects the attention for a moment. Tliis 
something may : be a supply of sweets for the 
. .juveniles, a score of tin goblets, some hundreds of 
: yards of ribbon, or the wardrobe of the aforesaid 
hahy— all very portable in a condensed form. 
But perhaps nothing is so showy as a number 
of gaudy and a23parently solid cloth balls. These 
balls in reality owe. their spherical shape to a 
spiral ; spring in their interior which admits of 
their being pressed flat, so that twenty or thirty: 
can thus bs' packed in a sort of rouleau and 
. carried about the person without difficulty, being 
held down by threads, which are snapped by the 
finger , in the hat. But a gentleman who was . 
holding an entertainment in a large hall at 
Southampton had the misfortune to get hia 
thread broken while the rouleau ivas stRl in its 
place of eoueealuient — ^loug before he had come 
to the liat trick — and halls enough to fill a largC 
bucket immediate^ expanded in Ms tail-pocket 
with astonishing effect. 

Eabbitg, gumea-jiigs, and doves are the live- 
stock ordinarily preferred for conjitting piurposes, 
on. account oi their quiet attd docile n.ature. 
They ai’c tamed and well fed, hut not neeessaiily 
trained for participation in the performance ; nil 
that is. required of them is, that they shall lie 
still until they are ivanted. The host regulated 
of dogs ; will hark e very now and then and reveal 
his wherenhouts j while a oat’s impulse to hold 
on •\Vith: her. claws to anything she touches in 
any unaccustoined pQBitiou, renders the feUne race 
tindesirahlo as . confederates. White rats, squirrels,^ 
and monkeys have all Ibeen 'em 2 >loyed, but are 
: of too restless and inquiring a disposition to be 
eminently fitted for the purpose. , Live : snakes 
; lend themselves very suitably to; ’ these: effects, 

: from their adaptability ; to a most ■ disproportion- 
ately small space, when concealed, . and apitarent 
impossibility of concealment at all when pfd- 
; ;duoedi not to mention the air of glamour and 
.dwiilf-WB; they impart. But it is not every one 
- who cares to manqndate living snakes. When 
: Jf. :Herrmann , .was in Cairo,, he procured some 
non- venonfouBii, serpents, in rivalry of a party of 
:;?8nake-oharmers who. were there, and used them 
for a time ; hut although ho was perfectly per- 
suaded of their harmless natime, he was some- 
times seized, with such a horror of them, that 
..he was, impeUod to rush away^ tear off. the coat 
in, which they were snugly stowed, and dash 
it to the ground. Even rabbits and pigeons, 
howeyer^ sometimes bring confusion by wriggling 
out of pockets prematurely, or by putting their i 


heads round the corner of the ‘ table free from 
all preparation,’ into the box from which they 
have just been ‘ vanished’ through a trap. 

To injure a borrowed watch or hat while 
protending to do so— -to drop a ring or coin 
and not he able to find it again— -to cause a card 
to ‘apioear ’ with a flourish and find it is the 
wrong one— or to actually burn a lady’s handker- 
chief acoidentftlly, instead of the substitute for 
which it should have been adroitly exchanged, 
are calamities more likely to befall the amateur 
from, nervousness or inexperience, than the pro- 
fessional, and are certainly not calculated to 
reassure his confidence — or that of his victim — 
for the remainder of the evening. But there is 
one very annoying circumstance to ■which: both 
are liable in showing^ tricks xvith cards— that is, 
when, at the conclusion of the trick, the person 
who has selected a card says ; ‘Oh, I have for- 
gotten what it was!’ or, ‘Oh, I never looked at 
it!’ or, worse still, names a wrong oue. The 
•whole sleight is entirely brought to nought, and 
through no fault of the prestidigitateur. lie 
knows very well what the card wa.s — knew it 
before it was taken ; hut it will not mend the 
matter for him to name it ; and his doing so 
would further disclose the fact that a ‘force’ 
had been employed, and might perhaps injuriouriy 
affect his subsequent feats. This happens ■■ more 
frequently than might be supjiosed. The same 
tiling sometimes occurs in non-observance of the . 
date or special mark on a coin ; the exact number 
of a quantity of objects requested to be counted 
privately; or a letter, word, or sentence in, a 
book. PerformoM who put tlieir . trust in com- 
plex electrical or mechanical paraiiherhaliit hnd 
the collusion of accomiilioes, instead of legerdemain 
quite and simple, have only theinselyes to-thalik, ' 
■M'hen anything goes ■wrong. 

:Some time ago, at a spiritualistic sfece— the 
genuine article— a fiery hand was seen waving 
overhead in the darkness, rushing from end to end ; 
of the room with incredible siviftne,ss, now high, 
iioW low, and occasionally smiting people on the 
cheek with the cold clammy contact of . a corpse. 

In splits of the medium’s stringent injunctions that 
no one should move, a gentleman clutched thig 
awful apparition as it swept past him, and, regard- 
less of pirotestations and threats, refused tp let it 
go until the lights; Were turned upn Then, the : 
me.gsenger from; the other world proved to be , 
nothing more supernatural than a dirty white 
Md glove, rubbed with pfliospihorvtg and stuffed 
with wet tow ; this, at the end of a thin line, was 
suspended , from a fishing-rod Which could ho 
reduced, telescopically to a 'length conyenieiit for 
the. pocket.' ’Thus the medium could cause all 
maimer of appalling ‘ nianifestatious ’ ; without 
rising from his chair. ■ 

, Eew things impu’ess the spectators, with a 
stronger sense of tlie magician’s skill— if not un- 
canny dealings with the p)owe.rs of darkness— than 
his catching . between his teeth ; a marked bullet ; 
fired from a pistol by one of the company-— they ; ; 
themselves having ascertained by minute inspec- 
tion that the weapon has no speciality about it, ■ 
and that the powder and ball with which they load 
it are genuine. . The performer stands with his : 
hands behind; Ms , back ; careful aim is ^taken at 
him, , the trigger . pjulled ; and: without stirring, . lie 
allows the marksman to stepi up and remove the 
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biillet— identified Toy a gecret cut or mark — from 
hia moiitli— a feat well calculated to produce an 
aatonislung efTeot and ‘bring down tlie lionae.’ 
M. Eobert-Houdin, I believe, was tlia inventor, 
tliough lie performed it in a different manner 
from' that usually adopted by his successors. His 
pistol, powder and cap, were all destitute of guile ; 
but the leaden ■ bullet ohoseii was dexterously 
exchanged for one made of graphite or plmu' 
bago-^ordinary pencil black-lead— and this was. 
smashed to powder by the ramrod in pressing 
it home. Though he employed this illusion most 
successfully in his diplomatic mission to Algeria,’ 
in which he was employed by the French govern- 
ment to nndei'inine, if possible, the supremacy 
which the marabouts by their pretended miracles 
had acquired over the minds of the superstitious 
Arabs, such a method is now considered open 
to two great objections. Tl]e first — a very tan- 
gible one— was demonstrated to the originator 
himself before the close of his career by a severe 
wound which he received, owing to the fragments 
of the brittle ball not having been sulfioieutiy 
stamped to powder. The other lies in the fact 
that, althougli a real bullet is selected by the 
spectator, it must be placed in the conjurer’s hand 
for introduction into the firearm, in order to admit 
of the substitution ; for the nature of the black- 
lead mmile ivould be immediately obvious by 
reason of its light weight. 

Mechanical pistols, not permitting examination, 
in which the projectile drops into a secret 
chamber by the action of springs on the pulling 
of the trigger, will be beneath the consideration 
of the true artist, as well as being dangerous in 
the highest degree. The mode of performing this 
surprising tricic at the present day is as' follows : 
one member of the audience pilace.s in the pistol 
or rifle— an ordinary one — a charge of real 
powder; a second is asked to choose and pri- 
vately mark a real bullet ti'om a box of such, 
wMon he himself drops into the barrel, and 
a third rams the whole tightly down with 
the ramrod, either . retaining po.ssession' of the 
•weapon; from that moment, or passing it to some 
mre else. But in the act of moving from Ho. 1 
to Ho. 2— that is to say, between the introduction 
of the powder and the ball — the performer, -while 
ealling general attention to, and laying great stress 
upon the circnnistiuieo that three or four people 
take part in the loading and not one only, who 
hiight be a .confederate,. slips into the baiTel a little 
tube about an inch -in length, which slides down 
to tho; chai’ge, and afterwai’ds receives the bullet. 
This tribe, closed at oiie end, is of just such a size, 
shape; arid eplbnr :as to fit oni the end of the ramf 
rod, and be’ hijoUght away 'ivith it without being 
noticeable. It as disengaged by the wizard, and 
the hall secured as he walks back, to thevstave, 
and is ;put inside ;the : lips in . 


finish, used to conclude this trick by making a 
long iralaver about the inysterioiis properties 
of lead in extracting vital essences from the' body ; 
then firing the bullet liimself at a wbitewasliod 
■wall) and producing thereon a splash of red, the 
ball having been exchanged this time for a hollow 
shell of black Wax filled ■with a hlood-colomed 
liquid. 

Robert-IToudin no doubt raised prestidigitation 
to the science in which it stands at the present 
day, -when the Eoyal Society does not disdain, to 
listen to speculations as to the real nature of some 
of its recent manifestations ; and chemistry, elec- 
tricity, optics, pneumatics, and most of the ologies 
are pressed into its service. He. was the first to 
discard the flowing robe and other traditional 
jiaraphernalia and reduce the accoutrement of the 
modern sorcerer to ordinary evening dress with 
a skeleton table, holding that trite skill lay in 
concealing not only ‘how it is done,’ but ‘hew 
it might he done.’ But as an actual performer, 
it is questionable if he was the equal of Herrmann 
and several of the more modern professors. The 
paternal mantle has fallen upon the shoulders 
of M. Eobert-IIoucIin Jils, who, as a little boy, 
used to assist hia father in many illusions which 
he created ; but the son devotes his talent chiefly 
to the construction of exquisite automata, which 
he exhibits, in conjunction -with sleight-of-hand, 
at hia pretty little boudoir : theatre in Paris. His 
countrymen seem to be born conjurers. Only a 
short time ago, I saw one of them execute a -very 
pretty little trick, solely, I might say, by ■virtue 
of his being a Frenchman ; a trick, at aliyrate, 
which would not have been so oharacteristio ; of 
an Englishman. Coming forward on the ..stage 
as the curtain rose, he made an amusing intro- 
ductory speech with much characteristic gesticula- 
tion, blinds extended and shoulders shrugged up 
to hia ears ; then he breathed on his .gloves, and 
presto ! they vanished. The gloves— 1 got it 
from him afterwards — had no backs to them, and 
were seemed only by the tips- of the fingers, 
which barely covered the nails j a piece of strong 
clastic ran in a hem round, the margin of each 
and kept them in piosition, the end passing tip 
the sleeve, to ho attached to the back of the waist- 
coat. A slight flexure of the fingers, therefore, 
freed them and caused them to fly away 'ivith 
lightning rapidity;, but everything depended, on 
the palms being alone exposed, Frehcmnan-Hke, 
all the time. Address is much more than half the. 
battle which the magician has to flght : single- 
handed with the army of watchful eyes ■which 
encompass him. 

A good story was going: the, round of the 
papers some months , ago to the . effect : that 
Herrmann while .in the ; Fiver Plate was giving 
a private representation . before the Patagonian 
chiefs, and, though exerting Ms wonderful 
abilities to 'the utmost, was somewhat , annoyed 
at the stolidity and apparent . lack of surprise 
with which they, received the. marvels displayed. 
Hhbwers of gpld and packs of cards were made 
to fall , :&ora. their : ears and .noses, dozens of eggs 
from ; their . pockets, and live: canaries from , their 
hair,';'and stfll. they sat on undismayed. At, last, 
after, the. entertainment^ was over, it -was , dis- 
co'verBd that: one of them had abstracted a valu- 
able gold.-watch from the Professor’s fob -while 
the latter was : disengaging . a mmaculous : fowl 
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from tlie savage Ijraast ; and that the untutored, 
mind of another had led him to improve the 
occasion hy annexing a handkerchief and pencil- 
case. A very good yam, but— like many other 
good yarns— ab.solutely untrue, and even with- 
out colourable foundation. I was there at the 
time. , . ■ .j 

Every one knows the dodge of tliruating a finger 
through a hat. A wax finger— to he bought in 
any toy-shop for a shiliiiig — amputated, as it were, 
about the second joint, at which point it is armed 
with a needle, is concealed in the palm of the 
hand. Under cover of the hat itself, the needle 
is made to pierce the crown from the outside, and 
is then manipulated from within, giving at a 
little distance a very natural appearance of the 
forefinger thrust through and shaken derisively. 
Such things do not constitute tricks in themselves, 
hnt are employed hy jierformers as interludes to 
keep np that general atmosphere of magic and 
‘nothing impossible’ which should pervade their 
entertainments, or to divert attention for a 
moment from, some important step. Acting on 
this idea, I had made as iiovcltie.s, but precisely 
on the : same . principle — namely, the needle — a 
wancl^ m half-crown, a cigar, and a candle, for 
; piercing a borrowed hat; with all of which an 
amateur friend was so delighted, that he borrowed 
them for . a public perfarinaiice. The finger he 
had .before ; and on the eventful night msed 
all five with great suoce.sS. ‘There is no decep- 
tion, you observe, ladies and gentlemen,’ he 
:. 'insisted. ‘See ; it is just as easy for me to thrust 
this wand through, as my finger. Here is a half- 
crown which will penetrate with equal readiness 
. — I will leave it half through, so that you may 
all see it. This cigar, as you rvitness, pierces it 
like a gimlet (a very soft felt this, sir !).; we will 
leave it there too. Why, I shouldn’t wonder if 
this candle — yes, actually l a common tallow 
candle traiisfises it like a poniard ! Well, I will 
light the candle and leave the hat in that 
position, while I ask some lady to be good 
enough to leiid me,;’, &c. Unfortunately, he left 
not only, the wand, cigar, half-crown, and candle 
.sticking half through, . titt , /w's finyer afeo, when 
he placed thh -hat ,bn his table and once more 
descended ftoiti the platform ! 

Jui an : anTOtCur :eonj,nrer myself, I have met 
. with C: share; of. ludiorovrs aiid, for the time, dis- 
agreeable incidents. ; tjheer ai'e die vicissitudes 
which befall one in ouLof-tliAvay localities. I 
) have performed before ' andienoes— fairly large 
one,s too— which could not boast of a ; tall hat 
or a whits handkerchief amongst them,: .. 'Oh one 
occasion, ! drove, fifteen mile.s to' a conntiy; town 
with two big boxes of paraplieinalia, only to; find, 
that a mistake had been made, in the annoitnee-, 
mont, and that the ah'eady assemblcd audionce— 
:,of a: somewhat serious castr-woukl stand nothing 
more frivolous than, a Lecture on Snakes-^a 
;ifavomdte;:.suhjeot:.Gf, mine. On another, when 
L .WttSt destined'' to second part of 

thaievening, the first being filled by an amateur , 
i Orchostiul concert, I < was horror-stricken .: when 
i l -ari’iv.edi: to; see the' local orchestra in possession 
bf the stage where 1 had already ‘set’ my 
' table ; : the big drum and double-bass banging 
against it, and music-books txp-setting all my 
Wepioxw gear ; while the rau'' mechanic’s dirty 
. thuibh— the nail of which marks like u black- 


lead pencil— wa? indelibly impressed on every- 
tbing. I have given entertainments i.a coixntries 
where the spectators brought iu eggs and dead 
cats with them, in readiness for anything that 
might not happen, to please them, and where 
the sentiment of popular or personal disfavour 
finds expression through the revolver more 
quickly than by speech. But perhaps the 
most embarra.ssiiig episode that ever happened 
within my individual ken occurred in tho 
south of England, where I once supplemented 
a bazaar in aid of some church matter or 
parochial charity— I forget mdmt — with an even- 
ing performance, and the motor, who took 
the chair, opened the proceedings with a short 
prayer! 

JOHN GOW, THE BUCCANEER. 

A TALE Off OEKNEY. 

It was in or about the year 1727 when the 
war-ship Revenge, carrying a heavy armament 
of guns, and commanded by Captain Cow, sailed 
into the harbour , of Stromness. The arrival of 
such a formidable-looking vessel caused quite 
a commotion iu the little seaport town, and not a 
little anxiety as to the intentions of the rakisfi- 
looking craft, with her motley crew of English 
and foreigners, who resembled pirates much more 
than honest Jack-tars. Bnt the fears of the 
townsfoUc were for the time b.eing quieted when : 
the Captain of \ha Revenge landed, and aiiiionnoed 
himself to be a fellow- toxmsman— one Jolm. Qow, 
who had run away to sea some twenty . years 
before. Eortime had smiled , on; , him, he said,, 
and he now lield the qxosition of Commander , of 
His Britannic Majesty’s ship Revenge, This and 
a great deal more xvas told by Captain Cow to 
the simple to-wnsfolli, who ffifed and feasted the 
gallant sailor, believing implicitly what lie chose 
to tell them, and never suspecting for a moment 
that the man they so hospitably entertained 
sailed imclor the Black Flag, and was one of the 
mo.st noted bucoaneera on the high seas. 

Time passed axvay, but still the Revenge lay, 
at her moorings, and her commander— his popu- 
larity undimini.shed— exchanged hospitalities with 
the townsfolk, spending most of Ms time ashore, 
drinldng, dancing, : and making love ; for the 
bold pirate was ; an adept at all three ; and if 
the, gentlemen declared he ;was the prince of good 
feUpWs at ;ithe social board, the ladies pronoixnoed 
Mm a vpmtx cliemlur in the; ballroom. 

Hays;: weeks months ; 

fihmoiuwjardsej vague at first, their more deflnitej 
and at last the fact became known, that the 
‘gallant Captain’ did not hold His Majesty’s; 
conimission, but, on the contrni’y, was known far 
and wide as ‘ Cow the Pirate.’ 

The townsfolk dared not hint their lately- 
acquired knowledge to the Captain ; bnt ' the 
change in their manner ; told its own tale,.;and he 
quickly guessed his plausible story was ‘ no longer 
believod. , Meantime, having spent his gold.freely 
—and being rather hard ;np in oonsecpience— he 
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than detracted from her dignity, had sharpened 
the.' once comely features, and tliiokened the 
shading on her upper lip. 

Great was the astonishment of the Lady at 
seeing the Laird— she had not expected him till 
the morrow ; hut without giving her time to 
express it, he hurried her into the dining-room, 
and sliutting the door, ■very cpuickly informed her 
what they had to expect from the pirate Captain,: 
winding up. his tale hy asking what they should 
do, _ 

Dame Halcro, seated in the great arm-chair in 
the ingle neuk, scarcely seemed to have heard 
him, for she answered never a word, but stared 
into the Are, while the Laird strode u]5 and 
down the room, banging tlie furniture, and mut- 
tering to himself. ‘ It ’s not that I ’m afraid o’ the 
rascal or his cut-throat crew,’ he declared; ‘hut 
the house winna fortify; and what can I do wi’ 
a handful o’ raw country lads who can neither 
load a matchlock nor handle a sword ? What is 
a man to do when he can neither fight nor 
.flee?’ 

Presently this monologue was interrupted by 
Dame Halcro, wbo remarked in a soothing tone : 
‘Oa’ canny, Laird, and dinna break tbe chairs. 
It’s clear to me your friend the Captain 'will 
come to the house'; but it’s not so clear lie’U 
carry more awa’ wi’ him than a good dinner and 
plenty o’ punch to wash it do'wn.’ 

At this confident speech, the Lah’d halted 
before his wife’s chair, and in an incredulous 
tone, asked her what she meant, 

‘WeU,’ returned .she, ‘if ye’ll no glower at me. 
j that way. I’ll tell ye what I mean. Fohcs say 
Captain Qow is no j'uflian, but .quite a gentle- 
man. Now, my ]5lan is this. We’ll give him k 
warm welcome, and a good dinner wi’ plenty o’ 
recking punch ; and after a’ that, he winna hae the 
heart to rob us. Hey, Laird, what thinlc ye o’ 
that plan V 


liegan sendmg parties of sailors to the neighbour- 
ing parishes, to drive off cattle and .sheep, for 
the consumption of himself, and his crew. In 
some instances, the farmers stoutly resisted the 
marauders; but they only got knocked on the 
head for then’ pains ; and in a short time the 
Utmost terror prevailed when it was known Gow 
or his lieutenants were going on a foraging expe- 
dition. Though the pirate punished the country- 
people, he spared the townsfolk, perhaps from 
some feeling of compnnetion after having shared 
their hospitality ; perhaps because it didn’t suit 
his plans to have all the country combining 
against him. Be that as it may, the burgesses 
dwelt in safety, though they trembled in their 
shoes, and prayed earnestly that they might soon 
see the last of the limne/e and her roystoring 
crew. 

Matters veere in this state, when one afternoon 
Caj)tain Gow swaggered into the principal inn 
of Stromness, called lor a glass of brandy, and 
sat down. Presently in walked Mr Halcro, 
the Laird of Ooubiater, an estate some miles 
distant. Gow greeted him cordially, called 
for more brandy, remarking that a man’.s own 
company was the 'worst in the world, and he 
always drank more comfortably when he had a 
friend to keep him in couutenance._ Mr Halcro, 
who had previously found the dashing sailor the 
most jovial of boon-companions, : was nothing 
loath to pledge him in the potent liquor, which 
soon dispelled all romaming doubts rogaidihg his 
honesty; so mnoh so, that Laird Halcro became 
more , oonfidential than was prudent about bis 
private affairs, boasted the number of his cattle, 
sheep, and horses,^ and lauded not a little the 
housewifely qualities of the Lady of Coubister. 
Her .butter ■ and cheese, bo declared, were famed 
throughout the country-.side, and .she could serve 
up a dinner that the king himself might ho]proiid 
to eat. 

To this, and a great , deal more, did the pirate 
listen, with: laughter^ tfriiikling in his eyes ; and 
when the : Laird, paused for lack of breatli, he 
slapped him oh the shoulder, exclaiming ; ‘She 
must baa likely .dams that of yours, and worthy to 
be Lady of Goubister. But bark ye, friend; your 
Dame and you can’t po,ssibly eat all those beeves 
you were; telling me of. So, by’r leave, I and 
my sea-cocks will e’en come round to-morrow 
and relieve yon of . a few ;, yes, and tell your lady 
to have a .dozen cheeses and a couple of kegs 
of butter ready for us besides.’ After this unex- 
pected speech, lie rose, nodded carelessly to Mr 
Halcro, cocked . his hat knowingly, find strode 
out of 'the tavern. 

One may fancy the reflections 'of the Laird of 
Coubister when left alone. : Dor the moment he 
felt Btunned at the thought of the threatened 
raid on his house and property ; .but recovering 
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Eeaelt just in time to greet the pirate as he leaped 
ashore. Qow stared hard at the Laird, who, 
afl'ecting not to perceive his astonishment, shook 
him heartily by the hand and welcomed him 
to Oonbister with the greate.st cordiality. Then 
desiring the sailors to follow, he walked with 
their Captain, to the house, chatting all the way. 
of the pleasure it afforded him to entertain such a 
capital fellow as Ms respected friend heside him. 
His vdfe, he declared, wa.s even more delighted 
than himself, and was exerting all her culinary 
skill ta offer such a dinner as would leave a 
pleasing rememhrance of his visit. 

The pirate captain listened with rather a grim 
smile to Mr Halcro’a polite remarl!:.s ; hut beyond 
•a few rrordS' eximessiye of Ms thanks for the 
intended kmdiie,s3 of the Lady of Ooubister, he 
preserved a stolid silence till the Laird ushered 
Iiiin ceremoniously into the dining-rooni, and 
begged him to rest in, the great arm-chair before 
:a Blazing peat-fire. Then he laughed loud and 
long, and as his eyes! rested on the well-spread, 
table, exclaimed f ‘Ha, Laird, so your dame is 
going to treat me to just such a dinner as you 
boasted of last night ; and as I ’m rather sharp- 
set, after pulling against the wind for the last 
two hours, the feast^ has a fair chance of having 
'justice done to, it.’ ' . 

' At this mmrient the soiip was placed on the 
table, and the Laird, apologising for the .ahseiipe 
of his spouse, as her presehcOi 'was ■ required in 
,the. Mtchen nnd the .servants’ hall,, where^ the 
sailors were by this time dining, inYitecl liis guest 
to .place himself at the table j and then the feast 
began. 

■ Both the Laird anrr the,' Captain were gallant 
trencher-men, ■..and, .greai^ were . the gastronomic 
feats they that, .clay accomplished. SmaU wonder 
Was it they so earnestly devoted themselves to 
the'-pleiwures of ,,the table, for the fare was of the 
hestj 'nnd, very eifrfous, were some of the dishes-^ 

; dainties peculiar -to .Orkney, and as such, greatly 
i'approoiated ■ by' Oow, > Many a; humpel’ did ho 
drain .to .the: : health of liis lio,st and , hoste,saj and 
often did ha swear it was the best clinuer he liad 
ever eaten. . Them when the, cloth was drawn, and 
the Liiird procROfled , to bi'ewi the punch for which 
, he was famous, and which Ms guest declared to 
•he the primest stuff :h6 ever tasted-^when the 
bottom of the ■ punch-bowl, became visible, imd 
'twilight began to daepen. into , darkness, the pirate 
.Gsiptuia started to ' his feet,, and declared his 
ro.solution, ' because of the hospitality he had 
received, not to touch anything belonging to such 
worthy people. But one thing he must: have, 
before he turned his back on GouHsterf and that 
was. ‘ a Idss from the goodwiie.’ 

I .'Loud laughed the Laird at the pirate’s proposal. 

ha ! ’ chuckled he ; ‘ easier said than done, 
sir.’ 

:j; :. :Away. went the Laird , in search of his wdfe, 
i,.and: found her, not many : yards distant from the 
dining-room door. Laughingly, he informed her 
/of the honour in store for her, and she in no 
amiable tone muttered : ‘ Lend me your arm, 
Laii'd, for we must not give the Captain time to 
change his mind.’ ' 

“When the worthy pair entered the room, they 
found Qow standing with his back to the fire, 

, tile ^ last glass of punch, in his hand. Hastily 
setting .down the glass, he advanced to meet 


them, and bowed low to the lady, who acknow- 
ledged his politenes's with a stately courtesy. 
Ho then led her forward till she stood in the 
full glare of the firelight. Again bowing over 
the hand he held, the pirate said ; ‘ I esteem it 
an honour, Madam, that a high-born lady like ' 
you should so condescend to a poor sailor, who 
deserves nothing at your haiid.s. Fame has not ; 
lied when it proclaimed you the stateliest of 
Orkixey’s matrons. And norv, by ’r. leave,. Madam, 
just one kkg, as a remembrance, of this most 
pleasant visit.’ And g.allantly encircling her 
waist with his arm, he gave her a hearty 
salute. Then taking his glass of punch, from tlie 
manfel-.shelf, he tossed it off, crying ; ‘ To your 
health, Dame Halcro ; may yoxir life be long and 
happy I Farewell ; but fear not for the bonnie 
beeves of Coubister ; they will remain scatMess ; 
John Gow pledges hi.s honour for tli,eir Safety. — ^ 
Farewell to thee too, most hospitable Laird ; and 
when in future thou ’rt in thy cups, keep a 
closer tongue in thy head than thou didst ' 
yesterday.’ 

Saying these words, the pirate Captain assumed 
his cloak and rapier, and placing his cooked-hat 
under his arm, turnecl again to his host and hostess, , 
adding: ‘In the years to come, if rumour ..deals 
h.arshly -with the name of Gow, mayhap ye may 
speak a, kind word for the, roving buccaneer. 
Farewell,' good people.’,, : 

, He was gone tire next m,omeht ; and immediately 
a shrill whistle was heal'd, : which brought the 
.sailors Dll the lawn in front of the house. . Then , 
waving his hand to, the Laird and his lady— who, 
had lb llo wed h im to the do or— the pirate and Ms 
men quioldy. disappeared , in the gathering dark-, , 
ness.,; , ''..f. 

: It isfieedless to add,' the .pro'perty.bf .the Laird ,' 
of Coubister , was , held saoi'ed by Go.w during his 
sojourn in Orkney. And when he fell into the, 
hands of justice and expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold, llame, .Halcro dropped a tear , to his, 
memory,, declaring ‘’twere . pity such,. a gallant 
gefilleman had fallen on such evil days.’. And 
the , Laird declared ‘it was a ■ sin and a .shame 
to hang SO: pretty a, fellow, who, had he beeff 
pardoned,: might have fought His Majesty’s , 
battle,s neither on land or sea, and proved himself 
a loyal subject.’ : 

/ LIT'TLE HEEOES. 

The heroism of men and women is often chro- 
nicled and rewarded ; hut there are instances 
of courage and presence of mind displayed by 
the little heroes of the world which are equally 
deserving of recognition. The : medal of ; the 
Eoyal: Humane Society: might, for instance, bo, . 
less worthily bestowed: than on the child ' of - 
four years of age, who deserved it for performing: 
a courageous act at Dunham-Massey. One' day, 
he and some other children were playing: on the 
hanks of the canal near the Bay Malton, ; when. : 
a girl aged seven fell into the water. ’Wheii' she, :. 
came to the surface,: the little feUow. threw himself: 
at full length and: seized her.hy the hair. The 
cries of the children attracted ' the attention of 
a passing bicyclist,; who came to their assistance, 
and pulled the . girl out of the canal. ; Had it not 
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been, for tba presence of mind of tliia coiirageons 
little fellow, the girl -woiilcl in all probability 
have been drowned. 

From Dover* comes an account of a similar 
pluolcy rescue by another boy. It appears that 
a little girl, aged about four years, was playing 
in the surf on the sea-shore, when she was 
knocked down by a wave before she had time 
to get out of the way. The little fellow, named 
Friend, who is only about seven or eight years 
old, was also playing on the beach ; and seeing 
the clanger in win oh the little girl was placed,, 
with great presence of mind, although not without 
risk, ran in and pulled her out. A coastguard 
came up immediately afterwards, and the gun was 
removed homo very much exhausted. 

Devonshire has the honour of producing the 
youthful lie.roine, Miss E,stlier BowcTen, who cour- 
ageously saved the life of her goveniess, and 
received the Eoyal Humane Society’s medal and 
a handsome testimonial recording the circum- 
stance. So far as we can recollect the particulars, 
it seems that while taking a country walk, the 
governess, in attempting to reach some flowers, 
fell into a deep pond. Our little heroine, of only 
eight years of age, caught her by the hair, and 
though dragged out of her depth herself, cour- 
ageously continued her hold, and seizing some 
overhanging roots, called for help, until boQi were 
rescued By some one opportunely arriving on the 
scene. 

At a pond in. East Dulwich, an accident ocoiirrcd, 
which, but for the gallantry of a boy aged eleven, 
named Otto Helstern, would have had fatal results. 
Some ohildren wore playing about the margiu 
of the pond, when one of their number, only 
seven years of ago, was seen to slip from the 
euibanlnnent into the water where it was some six 
feet deep. An alarm was raised by the terrified 
cliildren, when our youthful hero, who had been 
bathing, and was pirooeeding home, returned to 
find the, poor little fellow sinking for tlie second 
time, head doiynwards.; 'Without waiting to divest 
himself of any clothing, the brave lad plunged 
in, and With some diflioiilty, owing to the mud, 
bl’ought the , drowning bOy to land, where by this 
time several persons had arrived to render aid. 
The reSoued 'boy remained insensible for some 
time, but by judioions treatment was gradually 
restored to consciGusiiess, and enabled to proceed 
home. ' „ 

Two brothers were skating in Cincinnati, and 
broke thfongli the ice. Whihr they were clinging 
de.sperniely to the edge of the ice, , and elxorts 
were being made :to reach them, the elder, one 
cried out; ‘Be sure; and take Willie out first.’ 
But both 'Willie and his generous ihrother were 
drowned. . 

A gallant : resene in the river Severn was 
effected by a lad of twelve. His companion, a, 
boy somewhat: older than hiiriself, bathing in 'tliat 
river, was floating oA his back, when the: current 
carried him out into,i; mid-stream; ,: On finding, lie 
was out of his deptli, he lost Eerye, and: sank: m 
twelve feet of water. , liis young friend, on. seeihg 
him sink, at olice : s wain to the spot, dived': .ijito; 
the deep water, ahcb siiceeedecl not .oiily in fethhing,- 
him uj), though; in an :iiaoonscioii.s state, : but' in 
swimming with him to tlie:slibre, where, assistance, 
:bemg at haiid, the lad . was brought back: to 'coi-. 
sciousnesB. 


An act of courage and devotedness on the part 
of another , boy merits a record amongst deeds of 
bravery.. Two children, of the iigas of five and 
.seven years, fell into the Lake of Geneva from 
the end of a pier. A third child, named Batail- 
lard, thirteen yeans of age, who happened to be 
near the spot, immediately threw off his olotheis, 
plunged, into the lake, and diving, had the 
happiness of bringing, both the drowning ohiklreii 


safely to land... 

There are ..many exaipples of youthful heroism 
in perils of laud as in perils of water. When 
Paris was attacked by the allied armies, it was 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School who served 
the artillery on the heights of Montmartre, and 
by their well-directed fire filled the approaches 
to the positions -with dead bodies of the enemy. 
Many a drummer-boy, as is well known, has 
acquitted hiin.self as creditably in the hour of 
danger as any old campaigner. Louis Pajotj a 
drmnmer in a French battalion, was in some of 
the hottest affairs between the French armies and 
the allies. In the engagement before Valenciennes, 
out of twenty drunimers who beat the charge, 
nineteen were killed. Pajot alone survived, hut 
severely wounded. In spite of this, he continued 
beating the charge till the enemy were routed, 
which was not till about four hours after receiving 


THE IIEDGEHOG-DOMESTIOATEI). 

This curious-looking animal serves a distinct pur- 
pose in creation by destroying slugs, c.atorpillara, 
and numerous smaller vermin, which, though they 
are to a certain extent useful, are nevertheless 
destructive to Vegetation in general. Beetles and 
coclcroaches seem to belong to that class of in.seots 
the uses of which we find it so difficult to discoveri 
and therefore devise every means to expel from 
our dwellings. The writer’s house being overrun: 
by these pests, and other efforts at: e.vtermination 
being useless, he, applied to,: a farmer .Mend to 
supply him with a hedgehog j which, he obtained, 
and has .nOw had in his house-^in a large town—-., 
about foul' years. ■ . , 

: During the first: year, Tommy---as the cook, 
christened Mm—retii'ed for about -two: months, .to, 
d bed of withered grass underneath the rain- tub : 
in tlie yard,, according: to the oustom of his kind 
in Winter. ' Prior to :ithis,; - however, he .-.had .-a: 
plentiful supply of beetles^ which .might smve 
him to ruminate upon for many a day. He lived 
in a olo-set lindernaath :&e stems, from which he 
sallied forth into: his hunting-ground, the kitchen. 
Like other .beaatS: of pfeyj Bus occurred during 
the dead lionia of the night. 

; ,::*.,;'WKen. , beetles : became : scarce, : howevei;, his 
Opeiniaons were 'watched by the dim gaslight, and 
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only in tlie simplest manner, with single thread ; 
but in the continuation of the work it is not 
simply plain, but fanciful. The usual border of 
the stooicing which prevents the rolling up of 
the work is narrow, consisting of a row of turned 
loops ; and the circle, the nicely-shaped heel, which 
is a little different from our method, .show a very 
skilful hancl. But in the point of the stocking 
there is a characteristic difference between the 
Egyptian stockings and our modern socks. While 
ours end in a rounded point, the Egyptian stock- 
ings run out in two long tubes of equal width, 
like the fingers of a glove. This strange shape 
is made to suit the sandals, which are furnished 
with a strap, fastened about the middle of the 
sandal ; and us the strap has to be laid over the 
stocking, the division is needed.’ 


it was evident that ha was guided more by scent 
than siglit. He worked the floor as a pointer- 
dog works his field ; and when he crossed the 
trail of a beetle, even a few ihelies from Mm, 
he became excited, and putting Ms. nose to the 
fresh scent, followed up Ills prey. . Further evi- 
dence of this feature was observed by his discovery 
of a crevice in the floor, where he exhibited a 
.singular mode of proceeding. . Discovering by 
smell that his game was there, he inserted Ms 
Mnd-leg— the front one probably being too abort 
— and grasping with Ms claws, dragged out. the 
black beetles one by one and gave them quick 
despatch. 

But the tameness and apparent intelligence of 
the animal are Ms most interesting characteristics. 
The winter sleep is almost abandoned now, or is 
very short at the most, and in lieu thereof be 
conies into the kitchen at all hours, getting inside 
the fender, and stretohing himself out before the 
fire for a snooze. He eats any pickings he can get, 
sharing the bones with the dog, lapping from Ms 
dish 01 water or milk, not sucking it up as a 
pig does. : ■ 

But it ia very remnikable to find him ‘ tapping 
;at the door.’ If, after taking a stroU in the 
back-yard,, he finds the door of the house is shut, 
you hear a gentle tap, tap, tap, often repeated 
if you don’t answer. You go and gently open 
the door ; and the little animal actually tries to 
look you ill the face, by turning np its nose and 
small pig-like eyes j wliich you at once interpret 
—‘Oh, thank you ; I have been waiting here 
for some time,’ as he mounts the step and walks 
ill. 

It may be thought such an animal in the house 
would be dirty. Not so. When you .discover 
any smell, the odour approaches that of musk ; 
moreover, the children are quite familiar with 
ity and take it up and let it eat from their 
hand. 

Country _ boys, on meeting with a hedgehog, 
but too often think it a duty at once to kill 
the poor creature, utterly ignorant, like many 
bigger boys and older men, of the services such 
animals perform in the economy of creation. 


^Is it well with thee, and with thy hushand, and with the 
child?’ And she said, ‘ It is well.’— 2 Kings, iv. 20. 

Yes; it is well ! The evening shadows lengthen ; 
Home’s golden gates shine on our ravislied sight ; 

And though the tender ties we strove to strengthen 
Brc.'ik one by one — at eveuing-tiine ’tis light. : 


’Tis well ! The w.ay was often dull and weary ; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine ciirao from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were hound to tread that road, 


'Tis well that not again onr hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to heaf); 
That not again beside Death’s ; darksome river 
Shall w>e deplore the good, the loved, the faiiv 


No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner angulshi 
Shall we bewail the dear Hopes crushed .and gone ; 

No more need we in doubt or.fear to languish ; 

So far the Day is p.a8t, the journey done ! 


As voyagers, by fierce winds heat and broken. 
Come into port, beneath n calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our tiaven nigh. 


ENiraiN® -OB' STOCKINGS BY THE ANCIENT 
■ . ' ESYPTlANS. 

Onr contemporary, the Textile Mmmfaeturer, 
says : ‘ The Egyptians of Yho present — Kopts as 
well as Arabs — run about , with bare feet. The 
ancient Egyqitiaiis, on the contrary, who are now 
i only to be seen in a dried condition in museums, 
,posses. 9 ed. a very good method of knitting stock- 
ings,.as is, shown in the collection at the Louvrq 
in i Paris. In the grave of a mummy there were 
found a pair of knitted stockings, which gave the 
isiu'prising^ evidence, firstly,: that short stockings,: 
resembling .socks, were worn by the aneieiii 
Egyptians ; sand secondly, that the art of knitting 
stockings;: had: .already attained gi-eat pcrfectien 
111: vancient Egypt. These curious stockings are 
iknitted in a very clever manner ; and the materialj: 
fine wool, of : sheep, that might once have been 
wMte,;::iSi now brown with age. .The, needles 
iiWith: which the work w.as done must have been 
a, . little : thioker than we should .choose for the 
same purpose, and the knitting is loo,se and elastic. 
The stocking is begun just as we make the design, 


A sweet air cometh from the Shore immortal, 
Inviting Homoward at the day’s deoline ; 

Almost we see where from the open portal ' 
Fair_fonils stand hookoniug with their smiles divine, 


’Tis well 1 , The Barth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost' the power our: senses to enthral ; ,, 

ATe hearj ahove the tumult <and the noises, . ' 
.Soft tones of ihUsio, like an angel’s call; 


’Tis, well, 0 friends ! \To would not turn— retracing: 
, The long, vain years, nor oall onr lost youth hack j : . 
.(Jladly, , with spurts la iced, the Fuluie fiiung, ' 
We leavo behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 

J. II. 
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IS MERRIMENT DECLINING? 
There is an impression prevailing that the 
present is a somewhat mournful period ; and that 
as man grows wiser his capacity for mirth grows 
less. It is remarked that our lighter literature 
has lost in jocundity during the past twenty 
years. No one has succeeded Dickens in broad 
hearty humour. We have no audacious versi- 
fier like ‘Ingoldaby.’ No half-smiling, half- 
cynical humorist has followed the lead of 
Thackeray into the follies and vices of higher 
society. Eooentrioity is disappearing among the 
less polished of the people. Cabmen, clodpoles, 
and costermongers neither nse the quaint locu- 
tions of former times, nor do they indulge in 
buffooneries to the extent of their precleoe.ssors. 
‘Oliaff’ is not so pertinent as it was; hadinago 
is: less relished in the clubs j tomfooleries have 
become intolerable. 

Many social gatherings are bankrupt of joy. 
The class of merry diners-out, ivho once set 
the table in a roar with their madcap sayings, 
funny stories, and nimble repartees, those jolly 
fellows are becoming historic. The survivors 
do not evoke the tempests of caohinnation that 
once shook the dinner4ahle. Somehow, old-style 
jooxdarity hasi lost its savour. 

Bacchanalian songs ; have quite disappeared, 
even from the symposia of students and tavern 1 
roysterers. Prom negro minstrelsy, too, the fun 
is exhaling. ‘ The moderrt , playwright does not ] 
add much to the gaiety nf life. Typical characters 
have been ‘used lip ’ long ago ; ■ and the decay of 
oddity and eccentricity robs, the dramatist of new i 
models. A few years hack, a. new style of comic 
songs appeared, often: inane in the: : text, hut ! 
blithesome in tune. Certain sections, of society 
were greatly entertained by them. Yet these are 
waning. Christmas , pantomimes have delighted: 
several generations. , But at length, the ‘Clown ’■ 
fails to rej oice the youngsters by his grotesque 
dll-treatment of the Pantaloon and the police.; 
His knavish escapades and burlesque benevolences , 
do not evoke the delirious approbation of : former; 


days. And the moving melodrama of Punch, 
which for a couple of centuries interested the 
youth of Europe, has lost much of its glamour for 
our urchins. The thin and incredulous crowd that 
condenses round the perambulating abode of the 
cynical hunchback, grows continually less ; and 
the income of the showman dwindles portentously, 
Eor the twentieth century, it is to be feared Punch- 
will be an archceological reminiscence, wMch wUl 
furnish a theme for the learned. In our ears 
resound the last bursts of' laughter excited by his 
marital unkindness and the indignation of his 
dog Toby. 

With moribund Punch are dying those ■ antique 
festivals of which he was an important, nay 
indispensable feature. The puppet-show goes far 
away into time. Railways have killed the great 
fairs that used to be held in every part of Europe, 
and which gave the international multitudes 
opportunities for pleasure in the intervals of 
business. Village ‘ wakes,’ formerly nniveraal in . 
England, have fallen into desuetude. May-clay 
brings no rejoicings as of yore. The Maypole - 
has lost its significance, and a group of morris- „ 
dancers would astonish our present rustics as 
much as Harlequin and Columbine would if they 
performed a lilt upon the Thames Embankment. 
Only draymen and carters pay, : homage ; now to , 
the, genius of Spring. They adorn . tlieir steeds 
with gay ribbons and furbished , harness, ; when . 
the merry month opens. But there is - something ; 
fictitious in the observance, and it will fade 
as the homage -of the. ’sweeps has: :,done. The,.; 
sooty pantomimists who :iised; to - dahee round Jack-. , 
in-the-Green,'*;no longer impede the traffic of 
London thoroughfares. An unsympathetic police 
hade- them, with; other anachronisms, ‘ move;: on’, 
long ago. Tlie fiery carnival of Guy Eawkes 
has been extinguiehed by the same authorities. 
Only here and there is the effigy of ‘Guy’ to be 
seen on ' the fifth of November dodging the 
giiardian of order in the streets.; .Bonfires, squibs, 
the salvos of Lilliputian , cannonj are, forbiclden ; 
ay more,: ate voted unmeaning nuisances by the 
adult public. 
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Oliristmas, too, grows yearly more grave. Even 
the strait-laced, the dyspeptic, and the .satnmme 
formerly agreed to be jolly and sans sattci at thai 
gracious season. To be hospitable and to lavish 
hospitalities then, was deemed an imperative duty. 
Kill-joys might snarl and scoff at every other 
festivity, hut to abstain from the wassail of Yule- 
tide was equivalent to Ike-'majestA Immoderate 
indulgence in eating, drinking, and dancing was 
not only aEowed, hut encouraged by moral cus- 
todians. Eor a time the machinery of society 
was aUowed to run out of gear-misrule reigned 
in place of law. If we have not ‘ changed fdl 
that,h we have vastly modiflad the licensed dis- 
sipation of Father Christmas. Enjoyments are 
less gross, less prolonged, more intellectual, less 
sensual than they were ‘ forty years ago.’ 

The same may be said of the festivals of Easter 
and Whitsuntide. They are no longer marked 
hy diiudcen orgies, by ribald pleasantries, by ] 
street jokes, as of old. Not that Qiese have quite 
disappeared. : Eoughs, blackguards, and inebriated 
•buffoons still accentuate our holidays with the 
marks of coarser times. But the public is against 
them, and their ideas of merriment are an offence 
to aE of higher taste. 

Nor is the sombre shadow falling upon British 
mirthfulriess absent from other European countries. 
■Modern Frenchmen are not so gay as their fathers 
. were. They are losing that boyish insouciance 
which made them seize pleasure without effort. 
GaKs are more frequented than ever ; theatres 
are, densely crowded; raocgroiinds are black 
with excited spectators; and summer holidays 
are more enjoyed than before the era of 'rail- 
ways ; stiU, the face, of Jaog^uea Bonhomme has 
lost much, of its old vivacity, and is .sicklied 
o’er with . nineteenth-century pensiveness. The 
old GalEo ahanion has gone from rural and civic 
hearts, and an indefinable inquietude has taken 
its place. 

V, Italians, have not been noted for joviality at 
.any period. Serene lassitude, puerile trivialities, 

• varied with frenzied lottery-gambling, have 
marked the mtervals of serious business. But 
.the^. Carnival provoked such merriment as the 
nation, was capable of, and foreign onlookers often 
wondered how ;men and women could find plea* 
sure in the childish nonsense indulged iu. Now, 
the Italians ., themselves wonder where the fun 
Iiea_in siHy , practical jokes ; and they, also ask 
is it: necessary to apiend eleven days in a satur- 
nalia which has quite , lost .its signifioanee. Were 
;it mot for murdoipal subventions and the astute-, 
ness, of, ..interested shopkeepers and hotel piro- 
.prietora, the Eoman Carnival would soon cease. 
Even in the Eternal City, the spirit of commercial 
: utilitarianism; has penetrated^ and will end by 
abolishingsa festivm which it has already con- 
demned; as ridiculous. And not only in. Home 
is., the Carnival decaying,; it is moribund in 
every part of the Peninsula, and indeed of the 
Catholic .world. . The number of religious holi- 
days, gtows less, too. Business , cannot be inter- 
.rnptechitowadays, when it has passed from tlie 
locality to the whole world. France, Italy, Spain, 
Austriay .and .other Catholic countries axe hound 
by the telegraph, the Stock Exchange, and the 
ten . .thousand strands of . trade,, to do as Britain 
and America do, or take the disastrous con- 
sequences of negligence. , 


In the United States, where business is more 
developed than in England, where it is the 
occupation of a whole people, holidays of a formal 
kind are fewer than elsewhere. On the fourth 
of July the nation rejoices universaUy in the 
anniversary of its independence ; on the first of 
June it commemorates its fallen heroes, who gave 
their Eves to _;inaintam the Union. Whatever 
further relaxations are indulged in are according 
to the taste and financial capabilities of indi- 
viduals, This, indeed, is tlia distinction between 
modern and ancient times. Formerly} the people 
amused themselves en masse, and at stated periods. 
Nowadays, individuals take their pleasures when 
and where and how they please. Superficially, 
the inhabitants of the United States seem to be 
immersed in almost inoessaht toU. Fundamen- 
tally regarded, they are the greatest holiday- 
malcers of the age. Eieh and poor alike, when 
opportunity serves, them, seek large and varied 
repose — not by hallooing in the streets, not by 
crowding into murderous congestions in some 
particular spot, hut by dispersing over the whole 
planet. 

This brings us to answer the question we 
started with: Is merriment declining? Fully 
and frankly, we say No. The quahty of merri- 
ment has changed, hut the quantity of it now 
diffused through the Caucasian family of man is 
greater than at any previous time. Gregarious 
merriment has given place to personal , merriment. 
We do not laugh en Hoc, as the Athenians did 
at the comedies of Aristophanes ; : hut the 
audiences of a hundred theatres del^ht in the 
doings on hoard H.M.S. Pinafore. The merry 
tales which amused the idlers of the Forum and 
market-place are now read by millions in every 
place. Verbal drolleries emitted from London, 
New York, Melbourne, or, Calcutta, are despatched 
in printed form to every part of the earth, and 
ticlclc the fancy of innumerable readers. Could 
the hurricane of laughter they provoke he con- 
centrated, it would stun the ears of hiunanity 
more than the most stupendous clamours of the 
elements. Weak as the comic journals of Britain, 
America, and France may he at times, the quantity 
of real humour they create in a year is extra- 
ordinary. If we compare any good collection of 
bons-moh of the previous half-century with those 
appearing now, there is no disparagement of 
contemporary wit possible. Nor does the cari* 
caturistn pencil lose its point. It is not so coarse 
as it was ; but its tracings are quite as poignant to 
folly, sham, and pretence. The improved manners 
of the time are as marked in humorous literature 
and iEustration as they are in other things ; 
and , this greater geniahty is positive evidence 
that mankind is more wisely happy than it was,* 
The greatest proof that amusement , is desired, 
lies in the immense., success that many . of the: • 
comic periodicals have attained. 

. Humour partalces of ' the idiosyncrasy: of i the: 
period,: Eke other matters. We cannot find the- 
fun which lay under the noses of our : fathers. , 
It has :gone .with the objects that produced: it,:. 
The rolEofcing scenes, of Jones :and Podenek^i 
Mamdom have gone with : the; turbulent, sensual, 
and ignorant people, who , lived amid . them, 
Squire Western has not a representative in the 
most stationary of . the: shires, Om": foX’hunters 
are Eke men of another species. No, :surgeon’s 
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A TBTJE STORY OF THE OLD 
COAGHINa-DAYS. 

Many years ago, when. a: journey from Edinburgh ; 
to London was a:inatter of days instead of liours, 
I started to make it, for the first time in my 
life, to the- stagecoach whieh , I shall _:call th.e 
I was travelllngi hloa. 0 , inasmuch 
as liinew .mone of the other passengers.; hut 
the guard l«id been ‘tipped’ to look after me, and 
he tod that as well and for as long as he could. 
It was: about ten days before Gbristmas,; : I was 
going to- pay my first , -visit to London, :. having 
■left school .‘&n good ’ some months before.. The 
nroenect of - the .journey had been scarcely less 
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mate could possibly meet with the adventures 
of Eoderick, to our ironclads ; nor is* there pro- 
bability of the existence of another Midshipman 
Easy, on board any ship in the fleet. Those who 
complain that Dickens has no successors, must 
■address their grievance to history, which refuses 
■to allow two epochs to be alike. Pickwick, the 
'Wellers, and other worthies, belong to the age 
when steam was not. The amazing outbursts 
•of enterprise which followed the invention of 
railways, flooded ‘society’ witli a host of humbly- 
born plutocrats, whose financial dominion excited 
itlie wrath and the cynical jocularities of the 
IM'ivileged. But the notiwcmx ric/ies bave multi- 
plied to such a marvellous extent that to ridicule 
them would bo absurd. 'Phe ‘ caste ’ spirit has 
; 'evaporated to an immense extent ; so that a 
speculative ‘ Jeames,’ instead of being de,spisecl for 
■seeking to rise out of a menial to a higher position, 
is applauded. First Lords have abolished the 
nrffiaus and tyrants who caused the woes, comic 
and tragic, of Marryat’s heroes; and commisera-' 
tion has done much to annihilate the picturesque 
squalor in which Lever’s grotesque peasants 
I fooled, and fretted away their lives. Our recent 
I humorists have been social reformers, the most 
; searching and effective of all that extraordinary 
i legion of humanitarians which have made the 
nineteenth century no different from its pre- 
decessors. 

Education and the interfusion of town , and 
country folks are fast erasing the quaint . rurals 
whose psychological peculiarities were so wonder- 
fully reproduced by George Eliot, 'Gncouth 
speech and archaic phraseology will erewhile be 
as rare to tlie -village as to tlie city. Science 
is gradually destroying the superstitions which 
maintained romance in the country long after it 
had perished to the town. 

As ei-vilisation goes on reducing all classes to 
intffleetual uniformity, amusements will neces- 
.earily change. ■ But they will not fail. The 
nppearance of a new school of humorists in 
Ainerica is e-videuce that laughter and smiles 
nre not becoming obsolete. Preoccupied by tbe 
Cyclopean labours of converting the wilderness 
. into infinite cities, and eager for wealth beyond 
all otber people, tbe Americans find time to 
•enjoy the drolleries arising from the very gravity 
•of their pursuits, and from the odd incidents 
arising out of the blending of many races into 
■ one people. German ponderosity and Hibernian 
fliglitiness are producing a novel sort of literature, 

• ns ; the two. races mingle, and promise mankind 
incalculable entertainment -tvhen the .Americean 
Jiomo becomes more, distinctive. : 

Considering tbe incessant activity of the time, 
&0 large : demands made by science upon the 
attention of all but- the lowest . cLosses, and: the 
. eerioua problems arising from the profQund:ly, 
m.odified condition of society,: it would not be 
wonderful if fun and frolic were wholly eclipsed.. 
: We cannot be: to ^:^t^ the same, time ; 

nor can we be under the influence of two moods. ,• 
Joyousness- depends upon favourable conditions, : 
upon good , health . and kindly relations with men 
and things. 'When we find, therefore, that: in 
spite of the rush and roar prevailing everywhere,, 
in spite of remorseless egotisms, and of : the; 
iendemio ‘malady of thought,’ that laughter 
Innocent and hearty, still, ripples over ithe grim: 


ocean to which we swirl, we may well take 
courage, .and believe that amusement is as much 
the-appana^e of man as labour. 

_ But we also are legatees of the toils and tribula- 
tions of those who did to their day what we are 
doing_ now. The peace and security in which 
We Eve had to be fought for ; the thousand 
■instruments for winning food which cost no 
invention, had to be pondered out by our fatbers. 
We possess uE the gains of the infinite labourers 
of the past, and among them the treasures of 
humour coutnined to the literatures of all peoples. 
Our sources of amusement are indeed iiioxliaust- 
ible, and our leisure abundant compared with that 
of former times. It is admitted that human 
nature is capable of indefinite improvement, and 
that onr faculties expand with their exercise. 
Hence it follows that the joyous susceptibUities 
of our species may be expjoeted to develop -with 
the rest. And such we find to be the case. The 
higher races have the sense of humour much 
more acute than the lower. Savages rarely laugh. 
The incidents of their lives have little in them 
that is comical. Semi-civilised Mongolians cannot 
comprehend the frolicsome gaiety of the Western 
world. The Japanese are truly a merry race, but 
resemble our mildren rather than our youths 
in their amusements. Among ourselves, too, the 
modes and sources of humour are higher than 
they were. Obscenity and profanity do not evoke 
the laughter of oim rustics, as they did e-yen a 
few years ago. Idiots and mental weaklings do. 
not furnish butts for rude jokem now. The base 
and the malignant may still .find a ferocious 
pleasure in scoffing at the deformed and the odd- 
tempered ; but the sympathies of the people 
are svith the sufferers. 'jQl-natured wit is less 
relished than at any previous time ; cruel amuse- 
ments are ever growing wider asunder; 

Amusements, lilce other things, are less violent 
than they were ; people can enjoy , fun without 
the strident roars of noisier _times. It is^ not 
Laughter bolding both his sides that relishes 
‘a good thing’ most. We can digest ajokemth- 
out anymore symptoms of the process^ than a 
smile ; and yet the assimilation of it into our 
mental being will be more complete than if we 
bad gone through muscular paroxysms in ‘getting 
it in/ No people enjoy the absurd more than the 
Americans ; stul they laugh less than, the English. 
It is indeed possible to be merry in' a quiefcwhy, 
and that we are becoming. Om’ merriment is of 
a temperate land, and therefore -will last- longer 
than the furious pleasures of earlier times. , 
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as it woalcl bo thought in these luxurious days, of people ; but Mr and Mrs Williams made us all 
eyen by healthy young people such as I then, at once feel at ea.se, and were very much distressed 
\ras I enjoyed it thoroughly — at least iintE more that they could only find sleeping accommodation 
than half of it was over. There was snow in for the ladie.s of our party ; beds would be made 
the: air, but none on the ground, and our four np in the barns for the gentlemen, however, 

' spanking ’ horses took ua along at ten- miles an ‘ which would not,’ they hoped, ‘ be found very 
hoiir, inofuding the stoppages. . uncomfortable.’ The gentlemen of course were 

, All went well until we got to Yorkshire. We delighted with, the idea, and declared their williiig- 
had for some hours been going through a snow- ness to sleep anywhere-— a.s indeed we: ladies had 
covered region, and bur pace had consequently also done. 

beeir somewhat diminished ; but when we reached . So the evening passed on ; mid a very pleasant 
the wild moors of Yoi'kshire, the snow came down evening it was, with music and dancing — those 
in blinding clouds, and darkness setting in, we dear old. cotintry-danee3,_ that one never sees 
lost our way. Between the drift and the dark- nowadays, when old ladies and old gentlenien 
ness— for it, was about five o’clock in the after- danced together and looked dignified, ordieartily 
jioon— we had managed to get off the high-road, merry, and sometimes graceful. Also, it added 
and only discovered our mistake when, after greatly to my enjoyment when I discovered in 
much plunging and struggling on the part of the course of the evening that Mr. and Mrs 
the horses, and coaxing and swearing on that Williams were old and warm Mends of my 
of the driver and guard, aU' of which was more own father and mother. Although 1 had. never 
exciting than agreeable, the wheels stuck fast iu before seen them, I had heard them spoken of 
the show, and the exhausted animals absolutely by my parents, who would be delighted when, 
refuaed to .go , a step farther. they got news of their old friends in so nnex- 

Where -we : Were, we could not teU— it was pected a way. In these days of railway trains 
even a matter of doubt if we were on a I'oad at and penny-posts, one need never lose sight of one’s 
all. We could j hat dimly see the white moor- friends; but things were different then; and I 
land. - atrBt6hin,g . away on every side. There were knew that my father and mother were not even 
meither stars nor moon, and the pale rays from aware whether the Williamses were still in this 
the Gbaeh-lamps, which shone coldly on the snow, world. 

extended no farther than the leaders’ heads. The gentlemen passengers retired about eleven 

One: passenger proposed that we. should aU o’clock; but the rest of irs sat chatting for 
crowd together inside the coach, then— nece.ssity nearly another hour. During this time, some 
having no law— feast upon any edibles that remarks I accidentally overheard led me to the 
happened to be in it, and .finally try to sleep conclusion that we ladies were just one too many 
till morning. But, for several reasons, few of for the sleeping aocominodatioii of the house, 
us cared for that plan, ^vithont first: making which was hot a very large- one, and that Mr 
another effort to get back to the high-road; so Williams himself intended to go and sleOp^ hi: 
the guard took his horn, and two gentlemen a a small cottage that had once been the. Bailiff’s;, 
lantern, and they went off together to reconnoitre, but was now unoccupied. To. turn our. host out 
In ten minutes they came hack to say that they of. his own house, seemed really barbarous, so 
-could mot make anything, of the situation; hut I entreated him to lot me go instead; At first 
that they had seen' the lights of ahouse down in he laughed at the idea as ridiculous; but when 
a -hollow not far off, and were of the opinion I showed him that I was in earnest, was not the 
that it would he better for us to try to reach it, least afraid, and indeed rather enjoyed the idea 
rather ; than remain where we were all night, of such a finish up to an adventurous day, ho 
We: 'all got -out: of the coach and started for the gave in. 

house, leaving, guard and coachman behind, but When all the other guests had retired, my new 
promising to send them, assistance, when we friends kept me a little longer at the drawing- 
reached our destination. The two gentlemen room fire talking about my father and mother ; 
with the lantern : guided: « us ; ■ and in about a then Mns Williams wrapped me up and went to 
quarter of an hour we- reached the lodge-gates, the hall-door with me. There I bade her good- 
after: much parleying whereat,. we were- at length, night-; and Mr, Williams, with a lantern in his 
allowed to proceed to the house itself. . hand, led the way to the cottage, -which stood 

. -. We were not astonished that the porter- had about a hundred yards from the house, and oon- 
heon so unwilling to admit ns when we discovered, sisted of - two: rooms opening into one another, 
as we soon did, that the house was aUeady full Servants had been sent to prepare the place ; , ,and 
of Christmas guests, most if not all of whom would with bright firesin both rooms, it looked-very 
be remaining over the night ; for in tlie country snxig; the occupants of the barns, I thought, -might 
hnuthosev days,. flying visits were more or leas be less loneiy, but conld not be more. comfortable.: 
impracticable in- winter, and this was one of those The rooms were very bare ; but they were clean 
-isolated- dwellings whose inmates might be kept enough to aU appearance, and .there in the inner 
prisoners , for weeks : at : a time. But notwith- one : lay my bed, white and ia-riting. There was 
::standuig: itheir. crowd of guests, the master and a chair, and: a washing-stand, and a small -table 
. mistresB-^who m . I shall ; oaU : Williams— received with a looking-glass and four lighted candles on; 
us very kindly, warmed: us, fed us, and immedi- -it. : Candles were lit also in the other room ; and' 
ately ' sent 'Off - two of - their-: own men-servants . to my .host advlBBd me tQ keep them burning through 
'assist , :the :guard:: and; driver to bring -the; horses the night; so that, should I awake, I might not 
to their stables. find myself in the dark. A further supply lay 

" Keyer were belated travellers more fortunate I on the table. 

Such qn inundation of strangers must have been ‘Now,’ said Mr Williams, when we had taken 
a serious inoonveniGnoe in a house already so full a look round, ‘ shall I aiot stay, and let yon 
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Perisliing witli cold, lie had crept into the cottage- 
after the eervants— who had left the key in the-; 
door— had flmshed their preparations, and so had 
hot been discovered. Ho was a dangerous lunatic;, 
so it was as well that I , did not know that, for 
a niadman is , a greater terror to me than the 
most desperate of escaped convicts. The men 
with the torches had come in .search of Mm. 

Mr Williams ran with me to the house, and sent- 
three men to the cottage. They were, no more 
than in time, as the wretched man was escaping 
from one of the windows just as they/ came up, 
and they had a severe struggle with Mm heforo 
he was overpowered. The same morning he was 
restored to the asylum, where he died a few 
weeks afterwards, worn out ndth an access of 
madness. 

Ever since that time I have lived in dread 
of going mad. Indeed, I do hot think I am 
always quite so sane as other people, But ,! am 
an old woman now, and I think I shall be spared 
worse madness. I have written tliis in the hope 
of easing my mind a little ; though I can never- 
forget that night. 


walked to the table,: which was exactly opposite 
my door, but not nithin range of my sight,.: 
snuffed each candle, paused again a full mihnte, 
hesitating, perhaps, then wallred back to the bed 
and lay down. ‘ . 

Suspense is a terrible thing and the cold was 
becoming every moment more intense. Sometimes 
my knees bent under me, and I slid down almost 
to the ground ; then, alarmed to find myself m 
.so unguarded a po.sition, I would start up again, 
and try to stand straight and alert — as if my 
poor readiness would be of any avail when things 
came to tie worst ! ' . _ 

So the long hours passed. The man did not 
get up again, and I thought he must be asleep, 
;for when at length the lire and the candles in 
both rooms went out almost simultaneously, he 
took no notice of it, hut left us in darkness. For 
some hours it -syaa a darkness that might be 
felt ; but It did not add much to-my terror, for 
it made me: feel a little safer and farther away 
from him. 

, All tMs passed in what seemed years instead 
of hours j till at last my heart gave a great 
bound of hope, for there, through the window, 
which . had neither blind nor shutter, 1 could 
see ; Eglits "-, moving about over the , snow in 
different directions. Then all the lights came 
together do tlie door, and some one tried to 
open it- Alas ! it was locked and the key gone, 
as I knew. So, after another futile, attempt , to 
open it, the lights aU moved slowly away. I 
was : afraid to T go forward to the window^ lest 
the man should see me and the torch-bearers 
should; not; I only moved along the waE so 
as to be opposite to it, and waved both hands 
in a silent frenzy. No one saw me, and soon 
all the lights had quite disappeared. This dis- 
appointment almost deprived me of all the 
strength, I had left ; but I was too thoroughly 
terrified to faint. I was in no hurry for any 
such; luxiuy, and now, every moment expected 
that the Mian, roused by the noise at the door, 
would get up and come into my room to examine 
it.; However, time passed on, and he did not 
move, - only now and then the chains rattled a 
little, as if he -weie turning in his sleep. 

At last the total darkness began to give way; 
a- faint grayness came stealing through the little 
window. ; The night was not going to last for ever ! 
Slowly the grayness grew to-waids light, very 
slowly but unceasingly; and I could dimly see 
every object in the room— when at last 1 heard 
footsteps outside, then, ithe key quit in the lock,, 
and-T-oh, how slowly !— turned. It was; -my 
■deliverer; ... 

; ;; All the ; terror of the past , n^ht and the joy 
of , the ; present moment seemed now suddenly 
omahed together and pressed upon my head. ..1 
was; mad for the time, I suppose. I waited till 
■the door ; was open, then fled out into' the snow. 
:fDon't: go.m there !■’ , I said^.m a wMsper Bke a 
shriek. ‘ Book the door I ’ 

‘ Good heavens t ’ Mr Williams exclaime^ 
;oheying*^and , then he' caught me up in his 
arms.— My hair had turned quite white. 

But I did not discover that till many months 
afterwards, for, being ill, I had no need of a 
looking-glass. I learned then, too, for the first 
thfie, that my foUow’-prisoner was a madman, 
who. had escaped from an asylum some miles off 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF HUMAN NATUEE. 
Feom a Eeturn of Judicial Statistics for the year 
1881, issued by the Home Secretary, it appears, 
that there are no fewer than seventy-one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-seven kno-wn thieves and 
depredators in England and Wales. Of these, how- 
ever, only thirty-nine thousand one hundred and 
sixty -one ore in a position to carry on active opera- 
tions, the rest being in convict or local prisons. 
These criminals are worse than drones- in the- 
social hive. They are the Ishmaehtos of society, , 
preying upon honest people when out of prison,, 
and supported at the pubHo - expense when in. 
■Without reckoning the value of inoperty stolen 
and not recovered during the year, -we find that 
the cost of police and prisons in ,1881 in England 
and Wales was neai'.ly four miUions sterling, 
which has to be defrayed either by direct or 
indirect taxation. 

The halcyon days of thieving— when bands 
of stout fellows lived a bold and free life under- 
the greenwood tree, and balanced the despoiling 
of a fat abbot by the succouring of a distressed 
widow; or when hold moss-troopers, Sootts or 
Percies or Douglases, conducted a doughty Border- 
raid — are for ever -gone. The , average thief nowa- 
days is a very mean-spirited ; creature indeed. 
Though he , has plenty, of low cunning, he is- 
not a many-sided man. He generally has but 
One particular ‘lay,’ and after serving .a term . of 
imprisonment, returns, to Ms old haunts and 
habits. A; ‘cracksman’, or, . housebreaker does 
not ; commit;,; .paltry shop-door thefts, while . a: 
pickpocket seldom figures ■ in a charge of robbery 
by violence. Some thieves; are notorious for 
thefts from cHldren. Others have: their peculiar ; 
vocation; in ,- snatoMng greatcoats - from unguarded;;; 
lobbies, or approjjriating stray door-mats. The 
detective, knows; .this, and conducts Ms ^inquiries' 
accordingly; Tliis ; ofiieer is the abhorrence ;Of 
the, ; professional thief.' The unifornied constable 
ean be- watched- as: he lounges leisurely along ;. 

. but the detective working silently in plain; clothes, 
often, pounces on , the thief when -least, expected. 


The popular delixsion that a detective was an. 
almost ' supernatiu-al being who could find out 
dark and mysterious crimes as if by magic, and 
who always turned up in the nick of time, has 
now nearly gone. By a fortunate chance, an 
officer may occasionally stumble on the thing he 
is looking for ; hut success is generally the result 
of patient, laborious, and often disagreeable or 
dangerous work, hie must he cool and wary,, 
for he has to deal with all sorts of persons. 
While apparently noticing nothing, he examines 
everything with an observant eye. Much of the 
information given him is utterly worthless, some 
of it being: purpo,s6ly calonlated to mislead ; but 
from such he often draws conclusions of the very 
opposite character to those intended by the in- 
former. Local knowledge, and a thorough under- 
standing of the nature and habits of eacb criminal 
in bis district, are of' tbe greatest assistance to 
a detective officer. 

In a number of oases, however, common-sense 
is tbe best safeguard of tlie public against imposi- 
tion. Some swindles are of such a nature that 
the victims choose rather to pocket their chagrin 
and Bitifer the loss in silence, than be dragged 
into a court to give evidence, or have their names 
appear in the public prints. We shall briefly 
de.soribe some of these swindles, as, notwith- 
standing the warnings so often given in the 
newspapers, the imposition stiU goes on, and 
complaints by yietims of the first two species 
hatre lately come under oiir notice. 

There is the swindling Loan Company, with 
its commodious chambers in a good locality, and 
a large brass plate on the door. A speciously 
worded advertisement informs the needy that 
money on personal security can be borrowed at 
a , moderate rate of interest. There is a delight- 
ful haziness about the paragraph, suggestive of 
long credit and a disinterested and philanthropic 
lender, The einbarras.sed tradesman or struggling 
young professional man, ashamed to lot his friends 
know how the shoe pinches liim, thinlcs this is 
the thing for, himj and writes for particulars. 
He receives a circular shoiving tbe Company’s 
terms, and containing a list of questions to be 
answered, and also containing a demand for an 
advance fee, varying in amount from half a guinea 
to two guineas. If sent, the advance fee is 
invariably retained 5 while in many cases a curt 
intimation is sent that the Company decline to 
entertain the: application.: When a loan is 
granted, a high rate of interest is charged, and 
the first years interest .is deducted from the 
loan ; wlrne : the borrower is obliged to grant 
a bond oyer his house, fnrniturej or stock-in-trade.’ 
On these, if vthere is the slightest failure, in 
: giving them their pound: of flassh, the .Company 
generally foreclose at. the most inconvenient time 
for the borrower. If a man’s business is in such 
a state that 'a : temporary loan can help him, 
and his character; is good, he will seldom be at' 
a loss for somebody who knows him to give him 
a friendly lift. : If this is not the case, it is: far, 
better that he should give up the business, pocket 
hi.«) pride, and start journeyman again, than,, 
by getting < into the hands of harpies, ruin hiS'; 
prospects for life. 

There are various mook-auctionS; in : every;' 
, large town. A decoy at the door invites 'the 
.unwary passenger to walk in, as the sale;: orj 


as he unconsciously informs you, the ‘seU,’ ia just 
going on. When an outsider does go in, a 
number of confederates, got up in various charr 
acters — ^from the clergyman in rusty black, to 
the countrywoman with her basket on her arm — ' 
carry on the sale briskly, and articles are rapidly 
sold at very low prices. If the visitor is not 
wary and sensible, he is sure to bid, and may 
possibly find himself, before he leaves, the pur- 
chaser of an antiquated old: sofa, a set of rickety 
chairs, or a Brummagem dinner service, at double 
their value. 

Another dodge is generally tried on rethed 
military or naval officers. The swindler sends 
a letter recalling some reminiscence of mutual 
service in an army corps, or on board a man- 
of-war, a number of years ago. He mentions 
his vivid recollection of these happy days, mid 
hints that he has not been over-fortunate in 
worldly affairs. He has been security for a 
friend, who has failed to meet the hiU which he 
himself has had to pay. The last instalment is 
nearly due, and he is still eight or ten pounds 
short, while the consequences will be serious if 
the money is not forthcoming. Can he jaresimie 
so far upon the memory of old times as to ask 
a small loan to tide him over the difficulty 1 
This type of swindler posse.sses more than an 
average education, and his information: regarding 
the antecedents of his intended dupe is curiously 
accurate. It is probably gathered from some 
old tax or discharged soldierj many/, of whom 
axe extremely garrulous regarding their favourite 
officers or old masters. 

An ingenious fraud has lately been: practised 
in London. A tall weE-dressed man, apparently 
a City merchant on Ms way home from business, 
is seen taUcing on the street to a man in work- 
man’s dress who carries a basket and some toolsi 
The ‘merchant’ accosts some weU-dressed pas- 
senger, and tells him the ‘mechanic’s’ tale of 
want of employment and family distress. He 
adds that he has satisfied himself of the truth of 
the story, and is about to give a trifle ; wUl _ the 
gentleman join in giving a small sum to relieve 
descrying necessity ‘I The apparent respectability 
of the voucher often succeeds where a common 
begging jietitiou would fad, and tbe person.: 
accosted generally gives something. A gentleman : 
who had given a smaE sum , saw both swindlers 
issue in company from a public-house vsome time 
after. Of course, on seeing him they decamped, , 

A clever dodge has lately come to, .lightj which , 
shows how thoroughly the swindler . understood 
those on whom he was to operatej^ and , forms a 
curious commentary on;,., the' relations .between,; 
servants and tradesmen,' A man having ; the, 
appearance of a? gentleman’s servant ;called on 
several tradesmen in a fashionable part: of London,', 
asking them to come to a certain house for orders 
for different , classes of goods, at the same tinie 
throwing out a suggestion that a smaE , gratuity, 
for himself would bo acceptable, and : niight ; not; 
be lost , by - the tradesman in : :a distribution, of , 
further orders. In a number of instances, small 
sums ■were given but when the shopmen: attended 
at the’ place named, they found their.; services 
were not required, /and that the sinaE: fees had 
flowed'into. the pocket: of some clever rascal. .; 

' SwindEng, though extremely annoying to:;;the 
victim, often presents . a comical side to the 
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onlooker. That our Yankee consing are go-ahead: 
in their rascality, as in all else, the following 
Btory will show. 


We all know the nsefulnesa. 


of an ulster in covering a rusty coat .or a ragged 
pair of trousers, hut few would have the ingenuity 
to ihake the ulster the means of supplying food, 
raiment, and money. A clever, rogue having, 
equipped himself in a large ulster of fashionable- 
make, and provided himself with, the inclispens- 
ahle handbag, entered a Chicago hotel pretty 
late at night. Mentioning that he had just 
arrived in the: city, and was to leave early next 
morning for New York, he took a room for the 
night and went to bed. Early next morning, 
the new guest’s bell was rung violently. The 
servant who answered it found him highly excited. 
His room, he said, had been entered during the 
night, and his only pair of trousers, containing 
his purse, fifteen and a quarter dollars, and a 
through-ticket for New York, had been stolen. 
'The landlord was called up. The guest stamped- 
on : the : floor, and used language anything hut 
canonical. Wluit could the landlord do? .It 
would he in the highest degree unfortunate if 
his- house got the reputation of being conducted 
in such a way that a man’s trousers were not safe 
in his. bedroom. What he and nearly a dozen 
subsequent landlords did was to provide a pair 
of new trousers, replace or lend the missing 
dollarsr^tha guest did not care which— buy a 
: ticket for some place or other, apologise, and 
decline payment for entertainment provided. 
Plying his liioratlve game in various localities, 
the hapiDy inventor had erelong plenty of dol- 
lars, many pairs of trousers, and railway tickets 
in every direction. But one landlord who had 
heard eonfldentially about the missing trousers 
from a puzzled brother in trade, angrily declared 
that Ilia guest had brought no trousers with him, 
..and instead of apologising and supplying money 
and -pants, he coated his lodger’s nether limbs 
with tar and feathers and turned him oiit in 
that, condition. 

. .Another specimen is too good to he willingly 
lost, for in this case the rogue was more actuated 
by a 'plaguy drouth’ than by any criminal intent. 
Several ‘ Paisley ihodies’ had had a prolonged 
drinklng-hont,: :. Their- money was done, and their 
credit exhausted,: for the host had trusted as far 
as he dared ; hut their ; throats were' as dry. as 
ever. A shilling had :beeii screwed, by one out 
of an unwilling aoqnaintahee j biit alas l it would 
not go far among the lot.- A bright idea struck 
one of the party. ‘ Give it to ine,’ said he, ' and 
I ’WiU double it.’ It wds accordingly handed 
over-; and the ‘ crony ’ forthwith repaired to the 
nearest pawnshop- and offered .the Shillmg: in 
pledge. . ‘ Mine uncle ’ grinned, and thinking it 
-some drunken - wager, he laxighingly offered - tern; 
pence. This was immediately accepted, anti a 
pawn-tioket given, marked, at the pledger’s re- 
quest, I A piece of silver-plate.’ The pledger now 
returned to the puhlio-house. , His coihpanions 
-were at ; first: rather -dubious of the wisdom of 
-his - procedure, - hut - were soon undeceived. He 
-iordered eome-alej and f while paying the landlord, 
rejuarfced to his : companions on the shabhiness 
-of; the', pawnbroker. - The words 'Piece of .plate’ 


made the host prick tip his ears. He made "some 
, jnqtliiy, was &own the pawn-ti 


tj- 


, .. -ticket, and told 

that tm.old heirloom had been sacrifieed. ' The 


innkeeper knew they were no thieves ; and the 
upshot was that he purchased the ticket for 
another shillmg’s- worth of ale, to he immediately 
supplied. The rascals had the ale consumed and 
were off, before the publican, going to lift his 
‘ plate ’ from pawn, found he had been hit. 

. Time and space would fail us to mention the 
various swindles in the shape of sham agencies, 
foreign lotteries, and deceptive advertisements 
of all kinds that are continually being forced 
on the notice of a gullible public. If the 
ingenuity now being wasted by rogues in 
cheating people were employed in some useful 
occupation, it could hardly fail of being success- 
ful ; and the most likely way to induce them 
to talce an honest course is by the public turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer and 
retusing to he imposed on. 


NOTES ON CONTINENTAL TEAVEL. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART II. 

We quitted the Poimi iu Jour with a pleasant 
impression of our brief sojourn at Montbard. 
The next day’s halt was at Sens ; and now- our , 
journey was drawing to a close, and we expected 
to reach Paris at night. Before doing so, however, 
we were destined to a second adveutiire. Some: 
of our party not having seen the palace at 
Fontaine'blean, it was arranged that we should 
make a detour and visit it on our way. When, 
late in the afternoon we reached the :place, we 
found the whole town on the alert. The king 
(Louis- Philippe) was expected. He was oomiiig,. 
acoompaniect by the whole court; so that to 'see 
the -palace was out of the question. -'And yoiir 
reaching Paris to-night,’ added the innkeeper, ‘ is , 
equally impossible. Every horse on the road has 
been engaged for His Majesty, who always travels 
with a large retinue. I have excellent accom- 
modation at your service, a well-served cuisine, 
the; best beds. Eontainehleau ik a charming 
sojourn, and’- 

'The entrance of the postillion out short oiir 
host’s loquacity, He confirmed the statement of 
the latter as to the improbability : of being able , 
to get horses ; hut acldecl, that if we were willing 
to take chance and go- on another posie, his horses 
would be rested and refreshed in a couple of 
hours, and oonld taka ,ns on. We accepted his- 
offer, despite the remonstrances and grumblirigs 
of the landlord, and:, having ordered dinner, 
sallied out for a ramble while it was in : pre-; 
-paration. 

' -At the ' end of the, next stage, some . diligence' 
horses were: : fortunately to he: had j hut: oh 
-reaching; penthievre, - We /came: to; a Ml stop;;', 
not a , quadrhp.ett was proeurahle for love 6r 
moriey. The entire population -of the little < toyh 
was iu : the: street, eagerly looldng :out . for the: 
.rdyat 'Oortegej.wluoh was every moment expected:'; 
to pass through. . We had nothing for it but. to; 
await patiently that -event, and then remain until :' 
some , of : the: horses- which had brought Louis- 
Pliilippe were sufficiently rested to proceed with - 
US.; The posthouse was a miserable-looking place, 
-dirty, and uninviting, so that the ladies -of the 
party preferred staying in the carriage ; the maid 
following the example - of her- mistresses, and 
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remamiiig in her seat on the rumble behind, a 
proceeding -which, as -vve shall see, nearly cost her 
her life. 

Nothing could he more amusing than the scene 
around us. A Eronoh crowd is always enter- 
taining, hut this was especiallj'- so, from the state 
of intense excitement ol every , man, woman, and 
child. Young and old, all were taSung, gesticu- 
lating, giving their opinion, laying doTO the . law. 
The kmg was of course the grand topic, the 
absorbing object of interest. How soon be would 
probably arrive, where be w'as at that precise 
moment, the conjectured number of bis caniages, 
the urcidents and reminiscences of former passings- 
tlirotigh — all were debated, canvassed, commented 
on, with nods, shrugs, grimaces, and contortions 
such as a Hrencbman fuone is capable of. The 
postilbona and their horses added not a little to 
the ..animation of the scene. The latter, which 
were all gray, without a single exception, were 
fastened up against a wall opposite the posthouse, 
to be in readiness at a moment's warning. Tliey 
wore fidgety animals, tossing their heads and 
pawing the ground with impatience. 

The Erench postiUion — an individual now 
almost extinot—was as peculiar and marked 
among his countrymen, and in appearance as 
different from them ns the sturdy poissardm of 
Boulogne and Dieppe are unlike their sister 
citizens whose business is unconnected with deep 
■waters.' Tall, heavy, a,ud strongly built, one 
would have imagined him ill calcidated for his 
calling, and in a country, too, where diminutive 
men predoiniuate. The huge French postillion 
was often gruff and taciturn — another contrasty to 
the natives in general ; given, too, to grumbling 
at the end of his stage ; but that is, I believe, a 
characteristic of the driving fraternity all over 
the world. . He was generally good-looking ; and 
his oostume — the glazed round hat with its smart 
eookade,;blue. jacket with crimson facings, yellow 
leather’ breeches, and enormous jack-hoots— sot off 
to advantage Ms stalwart figure. 

We were drawn .up quite close to the posthonse, 
to he out of the way when the cortege arrived, 
tlie pole of our cai'riage almost touching the wall 
of the building. ' Sopn after taking up this posi- 
tion, a little old man vith a basket of cakes on' 
his arm came up to us and asked -us to buy Bonie. 
He Was :a lean, shrivelled, little creature, with 
a huge pair of earrings,, and a brown face like 
a. walnut. Very neat in', his person; his linen 
jacket and apron, with the cloth that . covered 
his badiet, were as white as snow. We did not 
mind him at first, but he returned often to the 
charge. 

‘Buy my xakes,:, ladies,’ he said; : ‘they are 
excellent, First: quality flour, best of _butter, 
and s.uch sugar and feint. ‘ . Plenty of spice too, 
and no stint of eggs. They, melt in the month. 
Poor Marie taught; me ' to make them— Marie, 
you know ! My little, daughter: makes them too ; 
hut I never allow her to come out and safe theiUi 
She isi too young and too jjretty .; not so pretty,: 
tliough, as Marie!: Buy my cakes,. my excellent: 
cakes.’ 

To please the poor little man, and get: rid of: 
his importunities, we invested in some: of his 
manufactures. : They did not quite come up .te 
his description of ttiem, hut were highly appre- 
ciated by the . children to whom: : they -vvere 


distributed ..when his back was turned. He 
continued to patronise US, and to hover round 
the carriage, coming hack from time to time with 
tidings and conjectures about the great event in 
expectation. There was something very peculiar 
in his look— a wild unsettled gleam in his eyes, 
and his movements were restless and ahrupk 
He taUced perpetually, running on in a rambling 
incoherent way, often to himself when no one 
was, paying' attention to him. A woman who 
had seen him talking to us, shook her head, and 
said: ‘Ah, poor little Jeaniiot! there he goes 
with his cakes, A worthy creature ; but all 
■wrong here, you understand,’ she added, tapping 
her forehead ; ‘he wa.s never the same since he 
lost his wife.’ 

The subject of her remarks returning to ns 
at tHs moment, prevented our asking any ques- 
tions. He was soon on his old theme, ‘poor 

Marie.’ It was not diffionlfc to draw his little 

story from him ; he told it 'imconnectcdly, by 

fits and starts, and may be thus translated : . 

‘ Marie was very pretty, and she was good too— 
the best girl in the -village. We loved each other 
from childhood, ah, how dearly! and we always 
settled to he married some day. Maria’s father 
and mother gave their consent on condition that 
we should have between us a certain sum before- 
hand to begin our little manage. We were too 
happy at the prospect of being united to mind 
any conditions, however hard ; so we set to Work 
both of us to try and increase our little store. 
It was no easy task. I had an old blind mother 
to support out of my earnings ; and though Marie 
made cakes, and had such a winning way. with 
her that she sold t-wice as much as any one else, 
stiU. the puree filled slowly Time went on, 
however, and we met with various pieces of 
good fortune. My Marie was so industrious and 
so clever ; :every thing pro^ered with her, and 
with me, for her sake. We grew rich at last, 
so rich that the sum was nearly; made up. How 
happy we were! and twice as fond of each other 
as ever, But before the year was out, ah, what 
a blow came.! The conscription took place— I 
was drawn for a soldier ! 

“ AVhat is to become of us now, Marie I” I 
cried. “We are lost !” 

‘ She threw her arms round my neck, and wept 
as if her heart would break. Then suddenly, 
starting up, she ran into her own little room; and: 
bringing out her purse, pressed it into :.my hand: 
“There,” she sobbed ; “ talre ' that, Jenanot. You: 
havemore; we can buy a substitute.’’ _ 

“ But oiu' marriage— our ,: roaiTiage, Marie ! ” 
and I wrung my hands in despair. : . , 

“ Well, :ino» ojai, it must, only be. put off.: We 
must go to work again and get more money. 
We are both so young, Jeannot, so very young !” 

:‘ Thera was. nO' help for it. . , I was bought off. 
It took jnore than half our funds ; and I: was 
very . down-hearted , ' at having to begin ;afresh. 
.Marie had much, more courage. The year, passed 
on, and brought joy at its Sosa, An old uncle, 
a ^ocer at .Dijon, died and left me a. small legacy; 
Marie became mine. 

: ‘ What a nice -.cottage we had, and how prettily 
it was: furnished ! How proud . I was of ,my little 
•wife, my. own: darling Maria ! She was so good 
to my poor hhnd mother, who lived with us, and 
'lo-ved her dearly. Every,: morning .she took out: 
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her calces to sell, and customers increased fast 
Soon, however, she began to stay more at. home, i 
and instead of her ;pastry, she used, to work at 
tiny caps and pinafores; and when strangers 
came in, she hid them away shyly, and hlnshed 
like a rose. I sold wood, which I bought en, gros 
round the country ; and it was a lorofitohle trade.. 
Ah, how happy we were ! . ; 

‘There was a great sale of trees in a forest 
beyond Fontahiebleau, and I started off to attend 
it and get bargains. I promised my dear Ettle 
wEe to be back in a few clays. She did not like 
me to be long away from her just then ; and as 
for me, I could not bear to have, her out of my 
sight. I had only , been two clays at the place, 
when they came to tell me that a boy from 
Penthi&vre had come and wanted to see me. I 
flew to meet- him. 

“Joy, joy !” he exclaimed ; “ yon have a charm- 
ing little daughter!” ■ 

“ And llOTiel ”, I cried. 

“She sent me off to tell you the news and to 
■ begwou. Would liot clelay your, return,” 

‘ Delay indeed 1 . The leagues seemed to lengthen 
before me, on my road back, so great was my 
imijatienoe : to^ get home, At last I reached my 
- own door* I pushed it open ; I pressed on towards 
Alarie’s room, when a woman came out against 
■me.,', V 

“Stop!” she said; “I have brought, you the 
infant* ' Won’t you look at your child r’ 

“Ah, it is a, nice little thing,” I said, kissing it ; 
i*bnt I want to see Marie. Let me. pass.” i 

“No, no — not yet. Wait a minute, there’s a 
good man. She can’t see you just now ; . she can’t 
.indeed.” 

. Not see her owli Jeanuot ? ” 

_ “ No, I toll you.— Don’t push by me ; you will 
disturb her. She is not so well — she is asleep— 
she” : 

;‘lfreed myself, and rushed in. O mon Dieu ! 
Marie I — that marble face— the flowera— those 
white draperies — the crucifix on her breast— the 
crowds in the room— my old blind luother sobbing 
at: the bedside, her apron thrown over her face — 
what did it all nieani Marie, Marie ! won’t you 
speak to; Ihe 1 ' ' Cold— silent — still ! My head 
: turned rouiidi' m I ran; out of 

the hoxiaa ^ 

‘Father !' cried :a youffg girl from the crowd, 
running up to : the little oakeman and pulling 
him by the sleeve, ‘ th.6 king: is coming, E See, 
every, one is preparing. They are getting out the 
horses., Corae.away, come away !,’, 

. ::Ther 0 was indeed a great stir. The people, . 
chattering, clamouring, and jostling, separatee! to 
, the .i_right : and .left to leave a Iree passage- The 
' Postillions piffled off their blouses, and- gave a 
. hasty, 'glance .over their finery. / But no one 
came ; it was a false alarm. 

:,„"t;Anuther tedious hour passed away.,. It grew 
very cold, and so dark that the poor little caJcc- 
marfs white garments could no longer he dhstin- 
' ' .guished'fiom the dnsky mass as he flitted restlessly 
aboilt. At length a distant sound wm heard. 
It grew louder, ‘Le roil le roi!’ passed in 
hoarse, awed murmm's from mouth to mouth. A 
spddan silence feE upon the crowd. The king’s 
eourier galloped up, and in an instant aU-was 
ready,! the horses out, the postillions at their posts. 


Another moment, and the long train of carriages 
came dashing in at full gallop— royalty always 
travels fast. The halt Was of short duration. In 
less time than I have taken to describe it, the 
horses were changed, the lamps lit all along the 
line of carriages, flashing up one after another 
into sudden briUiancy ; and the glittering . cortfege ! 
continued its rapid progresi?. 

From the carriage window- we; looked after the 
dazzling cavalcade, and watched it disappearing 
into the darknesis. Suddeiffy a thundering sound 
was heard approaching ; and then came a violent 
crash. Our carriage was dashed forwards against 
the posthouse — the pole and forepart shattered by 
the concussion. There was a noise behind of 
furious struggling and plunging of horses— a feel- 
ing as if the rumble and roof of the vehicle were 
coming crashing m over our heads— a confusion of 
shrieks, oaths, and exclamations outside ; while 
high over all the din, the piercing screams of our 
luckless' abigail sounded in our ears. 

Stunned and utterly bewildered, it was some 
minutes before we could make out what had 
happened. The first object that met our eyes on 
recovering from the sliock was our. poor maid 
being carried into the posthouse. 

‘Be calm, Mesclames,’ exclaimed , the voice 
of little Joannot, who was; foremost of , a sym- 
Xjathising crowd gathered round us; ‘sheEis 
not hurt, heaven be praised ! only very much 
frightened. One of the horses is deacl. Look at 
him, poor beast, lying stretched: behind _y our, 
carriage. Owl / how he plunged, If MademoiseUe 
had not climbed up on the roof, it would: have 
Ijeen all over with her. The driver is , terribly, 
injured. They have taken him into the house, 
only just alive.’ A 

E now appeared that at the moment the royal 
cavalcade left Penthife-vre, the carriage of the Duo 
de Beauvon was proceeding from his ch&teau in , 

I the neighbourhood, along the road to the town, 
with the lamps unlit. The mania, for English 
horses was just then at its height among the yoimg 
Exenoh nobility ; and the week before, the Duo 
de Beauvon had jmrohased a pair of magnifleent 
. English thoroughbreds for I Icnow not how many 
thousand francs. These spirited animals were 
now drawing the carriage, , which was luckily 
empty. The king’s courier, who was galloping ; 
, considerably in front, came in the darkness into 
collision with the horses. They took fright ; and 
when the train of, carriages, glittering with lights 
and going full speed, passed .them, hecEime iihman-r 
ageable, and set off at a furious pace. They fol- 
lowed madly along until they dashed up against 
onr devoted carriage. The shook may be ima- 

f ined! The rumhle was flattened in; one of the 
lake’s horses, a splendid gray, strik.ing his -head 
■with violanoo' against the iron and fracturing his : 
skull. The poor animal in his dying struggles: 
leaiied so high that had not the maid, with great 
presence of mind, scrambled up on the rooii aS ': 
Jeannot described, his forefeet would have surely 
struck ; her. . As it was, her escape was almoste: 
miraculous. 

The Duo de Beauvon was soon on the spot*: He-, 
came attended „by three or four English grooms, ' 
and their . lamentations; over the ‘gallant gray’ 
were grievous. As for ■us, we were soon surrounded 
- by; all , the blacksmiths of . :Penthifevre*:, -After a: 
noisy consultation, they decided that by their 
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united efforts it ■would be possible to patoli up 
our dilapidated equipage so as to enable us to 
proceed on our Journey. 

Before lea-ring Penthievre, we learned that the 
Duke’s coachman, though seriously hurt, -was likely 
to recover. The courier -who had been the iimo- 
cent cause of the night’s disaster ■was the man. 
immortalised by the penoO. of Horace Vernet. It 
was he who, having met with a mischance while 
on duty with the king, was bled by the hands of 
his royal master. The incident is the subject of 
a painting in the gallery at Versailles. On this 
occasion, fortunately, his horse was the only 
sufferer. 

How different was the scene of our next 
rencontre with Louis-PMli|)pe ! In liis own 
palace, the lordly Tuileries, radiant with lights, 
and brilliant -with gorgeous rmiforins and spiark- 
ling diamonds, it took place. It was the ‘recep- 
tion’ night ; and here, attended by his family 
and corrrtiers, His Ma-jesty made the round of 
the salons, reoeiviirg the homage of the com- 
pany, ranged alon® for the purpose of being 
presented; for. Unlike the ceremonial at our 
own court, where bhe sovereign stands to receive 
the obeisance of those defiling before ‘the pre- 
sence,’ here at the Tuileries it was royalty that 
moved, the , subjects that . remained stationary. 
Our party was at a short distance from the doors, 
and thus some little trine elapsed before the royal 
personages reached ua in their progress down the 
' room. , fest came, the king, his shrewd clever 
face beaming, with frank good-nature ; and after 
him the queen, fall and fragile, with silver hair 
and careworn looks. Then . followed the hand-^ 
some, graceful Duo d’Orleaus, with his Duchess; 
full of German JowAowiia and the sensible expres- 
sion that atoned 'for lack of beauty. How, serene 
she looked, that happy young wife, all unconscious 
of: what was before her-^of, the day, so near, 
when .Paris was convulsed to .its centre by the 
tidings of the carriage accident in the Bois de 
Boulogne that made Tier a widow ! , Well it is. 
for, us all that the fhtiU’e, is shrouded Trom our 
eyes ; and how especially ■well for the family of 
Louis-Philippe that they could not foresee the 
trials and reverses that were in after years to 
come. The Duohesse de Nemours, Priueesse 
Olementine, and the three brothers De Nemours, 
D’Aumale, and Montpensier, came next. They were 
each, attended by their households, and the same 
ceremony observed as in the case of the, king 
and queen. Our. names were asked by the lady 
or gentleman; in waiting, who repeating it, pre- 
sented us. :,All the royal family, except the Duo 
d’Orleans, spoke a . few gracious words to each 
in, succession as we were introduced. The Duke’s 
aim just then was to gain pop-ularity and. to 
ingratiate himself . :with his ooimtrymen, and 
with that -view, Hs courtesies towards the English 
were scant. Louis-Philippe, on the contrary, 
treated them with marked attention. . 

: , Three days after the reception came our invita- 
tions to the court, ball. A magnifteent fote it 
was, and ;most conspicuous, was the talent for 
producing effect, so . peculiar to the Drench, :: in 
ail its arrangements : and decorations.; The 
Countess of 'G — - — , one of the ladies of ; the 
bedchamber to our own Queen, •was the chaperon 
of our party. She was at ; once recognised, : and 
led up to the benches occupied by the foreign 


ambassadors and the ladies-in- waiting of the 
Erenoh court, and thus we had the good fortune 
of being seated quite close to the royal family. 

The supper-room that night looked like fairy- 
land. It was the theatre of the palace fitted up 
for the purpose — the stage and pit being laid 
out with tables, and each box forming a little 
separate refreshment-room. . Blowers, mirrors, 
statues, draperies, lights, ornaments— all ' were 
combined with exquisite effect ; and what made 
the scene strange in our eyes was, that none but 
ladies were present. When the signal for supper 
was given, our cavaliers separated from their 
partners and drew back, forming a lane through 
which the many-coloured procession — a kaleido- 
scope of sillcs and satins and velvets, flowers and 
feathers and gleaming jewels — moved towards the 
theatre. 

There the effect was curious; such an assem- 
blage of womankind, the footmen, in their 
gorgeous state liveries, who waited upon the fair 
company, being the only individuals of the 
opposite sex to be seen.. It was a new ex- 
perience to find one’s self on a festive; occasion 
making one of such a congregation of ladies. We 
are used to the idea of bodies of men gathered 
together^ — at public dinners and the like ; but 
an exclusively feminine assembly was, certainly, 
a novelty. Before lea-ying-tlie fairy-like theatre, 
we turned to take a long look at it. ' Tha depart- 
ing procession — those mo-ving wreaths 6f , figures 
of every hue and tint all branching off. in different 
ways to gain the outlets to the doors—lookedlike- 
the intricate mazes of some fantastic ballet, , , ' : 

When the tables were re-decked, the . signal, 
for the gentlemen’s supper was . given. , . Shortly’ ■ 
after , this, the . royal party retired, ; Departures- 
followed each other in due succession and- soons 
the : brilliant Tuileries were ; left to silence and 
repose. , , . . " ■ . 

THE MAEEIBD WOMEN’S BBOBEETW 
ACT (1882). 

While the attention of the public was taken, up 
with the disturbances in Ireland and in Egypt,, 
there was passed very quietly through. both our 
legiislative assemblies, ;in the ordinary, session: of, 
1882, an Act of Earliamant which is destined. to- 
exert a considerable influence on. the; social; and 
domestic life of this country.. The.: short, title : 
of this Act is given above ; its; .provisions will;: 
apply to all parts of the Hnited TEingdom. : ex- 
cept Scotland, and it -ivill come into force on 
the first of January 1883. Twenty or tliirty 
years ago, such an Act would have been con- 
sidered revolutionary ; a man who had dared to 
advocate the views that will thus shortly be- 
come law would have been represented as a social 
firebrand, as an. enemy to marriage, as tlunwing; 
an apple of discord between husband and Wife, 
as a disturber of the peace and the harmony of 
famfly life. Nothing of the land, however, has 
occurred ; Lord Selborne’s Act has been accepted 
■vvithout any angry debate, and:has h6en:passed in; 
a comparatively tranquil spirit. 

The Married Women’s Property Act (1882) is 
not a long or an unusuaUy technical document ; 
and seeing that it wiU affect half : the families 
in the kingdom; , we recommend the: pnbEo; 
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to ’buy the Act and stxidy it for themselves. 
Excepting a few legal phrases here and there in 
the Act, the ordinary reader will he able to 
arrive at the meaning of this new law, which is a 
measure very, much in favour of mai-ried women 
who have separate property. It does not give 
them power over the property of their hnshands 
hut it does give them— what they have not had 
in this country before— absolute power over, their 
own property. Under the new Act, a married 
woman with money ([soutli of the Border) will 
he able to keep it, invest it, spend it, save it, 
and dispose of it by will, exactly the same 
as if she had remained single. Her husband 
will have no power to touch it or to interfere 
with it in any way; nor will his consent or 
signature m any case he necemry for its 
management or disposal. A wife who had 
consols standing in her own name before her 
marriage, will continue to hold them as her 
separate property without settlements, and with- 
out the approval of her. husband, just tlie saine 
as if she were a man. If a husband and wife 
dive : apartj ; and the husband appropriates any of 
his wife’s property — as is frequently the case now.; 
for rmder such cirexxnistances many a husband 
: thinks he has a perfect right to take what belongs 
,to :ihia wife — it will be considered stealing, and 
she will he able to prosecute him as she would 
any. other criminal who stole her property. The 
provisions of the Act also apply, not . only to 
Avomen who . marry after the first of January 
1883, but to all Avomcn who were married 
before the said date, as it has regard also to 
all property to which they may become entitled 
suhseqxient to the first of Jam,iary 1883. 

It is an Act that perhaps will affect the lower 
and middle classes more than it will affect the 
Upper Ten Thoxisand. For working-men and for 
the general trading community, it has . a special 
interest and importance. In thousands of English 
homes at present, for example, the hard-working 
wife: earns the living, sometimes bringing up a 
largd family of children, while the husband spends 
Ixis time- in idleness, and in addition, not unire- 
queatly: demands money from his -wife^ to waste 
on strong drink, , This is a grievous wrong to 
a married! woman, for, which, as the laAv now 
standiS, she can obtain no redress. In the future, 
all: this win be altered, or at anyrate if a uvife 
submits to such treatment it will he her own fault, 
not: the fault of the lawi .Her remedy vrill be 
to leave her husband. If he annoy Ms wife or 
take any money from her. when .they are .living 
: aparf, :she can protect herself by taking, criminal 
. prooaedings against him. 

’ It.; has been said that married women . them- 
;!!elves, by various ways and means, will defeat 
the, object, of thes..new Act. In sonie eases, doubt- 
less, they may do so ; but Ave do not think that 
.this: will happen, generally. Women, it s avouM 
.seem; - are. often stone-blind to the froilties ■ or 
:even:'the!:vic6s of.tlie men whom they love; for 
they -Bometimea .allow their: husbands to coax or 
. eoarce. tbsm. out of their property AVithout protest 
or complaint. But AviU. this be so in the future ? 
We. think not. Is not this spaniel-like sub- 
mission dn some measure owing to the fact that, 
.English .wives know .that the law. of: the land', 
'afftii’ds them little or no protection as regards 
their own monOyl Begally, they know that they 


are nonentities; they know that their individu- 
ality is merged and lost in the indmduality of 
their hnshands. But when the law , is altered, 
we believe that, as a general rule, married Avomen 
Avill avail themselves of its provisions, and that 
they Avill not now, as in tlie past, so tamely 
acquiesce in being plundered of their earnings and 
property. 

Eurfchennore, Ave have an imimession that the 
new Act Avill have a very salutary effect on those 
husbands Avho, too indolent to Avork themselves, 
pillage the savings of their Avives and abuse them 
into the bargain. To such men, more especially 
in large towns, the law is their only standard of 
right and wrong ; when higher motives fail, their 
conduct is always influenced by the enactments 
on the statute-book. Indeed, speaking generally, 
Ave may say that if the laxv he not a reflection 
of public opinion, it invariably affects , public 
opinion in this country. Noav, a married woman 
separated from her husband is never safe with- 
out a divorce, Avhich poor people have . not the 
means to obtain. The husband can claim the 
earnings or wages of his wife as his own property :; 
he knows that legally his Avife’s money belongs 
to him. But this Avill not be so under the new 
Act. He may coax money from his wife in the 
future, of course ; but he cannot take it as a right ; 
he must he content to accept it as a loan or as 
a gift. This, to drunken, cruel, or slothful 
husbands, will be quite a new experience, an 
eraerience Avhioh AviU be sure to haAn .. its 
effect on their conduct. Should they, in order 
to get possession of the earnings of their wives, 
resort to violence, then the laAv will grasp them 
Avitli a vigorous hand. Eor wives Avith .had 
husbands, we rOgard the neAV Act as an iinmixed 
blessing ; and on the whole,’ we think it is favour- 
able to society generally. In well-ordered hoineSj 
ite probable effect Avill not he great ; it will simply 
modify the marriage relationship, giving wives a 
more pronounced individuality of chmaoter and 
position. 

The great principle which this Act seems to 
embody and enforce is, that husbands and wives 
may have separate as well as joint interests, 
Not until 1870 was this principle .recognised by 
the English law. In that year, and again in 1874, 
measures were passed adopting what Ave . may 
caU this new social truth ; and the Act of 1882 
goes much further in the same direction, con- 
solidating, amending, indeed to a great extent 
repealing the Acts of . .1870 and 1874 Hence- 
forth, no husband will be able to say to his Avife : 
‘What is yours, is mine.’ 

Doubtless there are persons who will regard 
the present Act as too SAveeping in its character. 
One of . its: provisions is, that a married woman 
may, enter into : contracts ; that , is, .become a 
teustee, executrix, or administratrix, without the 
consent of her husband ; a .doctrine abnost . suffi- 
cient to make Sir William Blaokstone turn, in 
his grave. In some parte of America there is 
in operation the .‘.Cup and Saucer Act,’: so called: 
because it:. was : said by the opponents .of._ . the, 
measure, -when it AAns first agitated, . that if :# 
became , laAv, a husband would not . be allowed 
to rise his Avife’s teacups. That Act,.. howeveiV 
appears to work avcII; and Ave see no strong 
reasons Avhy the Married Women’s Properly Act 
should not work well in this country. To 
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married women it brings lesponsibilitiea as well 
as advantages. A wife witli separate property 
will have to support her husband, children, and 
grandchildren, should they become chargeable to 
any union or pariah ; and if she carries on a 
trade apart from her husband, she will be subject 
to the bankruptcy laws. A •wife who lends money 
to her husbaird for business purposes, will only 
have a poor - chance of getting a dividend in case 
of his bankruptcy ; for the claims of alb the other 
creditors must b© aatisfied before hens. To the 
extent of her separate property, a married woman 
•will -be liable for all the debts she may have 
contracted prior to her marriage, Tor debts con- 
tracted after marriage by a wife having money 
of her own, Hie husband will not be liable unless 
she has acted as his agent. The Act provides 
that a married woman can sue or be sued for 
money independently of her husband ; and as a 
wife can take criminal proceeding.? against her 
husband, so in like manner, when the circum- 
stances are reversed, the husband can take 
criminal proceedings against his wife. The 
precise effect of the law aa regards both married 
and unmarried people, remains yet to be seen ; 
but in any- case, the Act will have its uses, and 
will certainly - remove some of the grievances 
under which married women have undoubtedly 
suffered in the past. 


THE OLD OLAYMOEE, 

It is a matter of history how, after the battle of 
Oulloden, the victorious soldiers ravaged the 
Highlands and ill-treated the inhabitants. For 
a long time afterwards, under the pretence of 
disarming them, the Highlanders were hunted 
and shot down like wild boasts, their habitations 
were burned, and their cattle and gear carried 
off. : The record of these crimes forms such a 
tale of ruin and brutality, that one can scarcely 
believe such events have occurred, in our own 
country within the last hundred and fifty years. 
Nevertheless, it was so. , 

Not long ago, an incident occurred to me, when 
on a visit to a minister in Glen Isla, which told 
forcibly how deep the memories of that troubled 
time had sunlt into the hearts of the people, and: 
how even no'tv the anger could flash from the eyes 
of old men, and the blood run warm in their veins, 
when recalling . their own reminiscences. We 
had returned from a day’s fishing,, had stowed 
away our rods and reels, and sat talking about 
the beauties of the Glen^its grand heather-covered 
mountains lit tip by the setting sun, while the 
music of the rushing Isla sounded in our ears 
as it danced- over its pebbly bed, or dashed against 
the big boulders which obstructed its course. Our 
conversation reverted to the inhabitants of the 
Glen ; , and my reverend friend informed me that . 
a little way up there lived an old Highlander 
who could not he much less than ninety, years 
old, and whose memory; was still good ;, and :;that 
now and theiij under certain circumstances, the. 
old man would warm up and teU his tales of 
the old troubled days in -his father’s time, , when 
Glen Isla and many another -Highland vahey was 
laid waste by a bloodthirsty soldiery., 


In the cool of the evening, we strolled up 
to the old man’s dwelling. It was an ancient 
cottage, situated a little way back from the road. 
The light played witli a thousand tints among 
the mosses of the thickly thatched roof, and over 
it a thin curl of blue smoke hung lazily in the 
evening air. A few gnarled hawthorn trees 
sheltered the cottage from the blasts which swept 
down the mountain-sides ; a patch of ground 
sloping down towards the river was devoted to 
the cultivation of cabbages, potatoes, &c. ; while 
in front, the little garden was one blaze of fioiyers. 
High up, on the brow of the hill which formed 
the background, two or three goats in a semi-wild 
state were feeding, and stood out in bold relief 
against the evening sky. A little way down the 
road, the river Isla was arched over by an old 
bridge. Altogether, the spot breathed of quiet, , 
peace, and content ; and one could hardly fancy 
that the cruel sounds of war had ever been heard 
near so tranquil a spot. 

As we approached the cottage, we were con- 
fronted by a hoy of about ten years of age— such 
a little man ! with neck, arms, and legs bare, and , 
as hro-wn as a niit ; his dark hair innocent of 
brush and comb ; and his eyes like those of an 
eagle — ^keen, piercing, determined, and intelligent. 
As he recognised the minister, his expression, 
relaxed into a half-hashful smile, hut quiekly 
reverted into a somewhat distrustful look as he 
fixed his eye upon me, the stranger. 

‘Well, Alick, my man, is your grandfather ini’ 
asked my friend. 

‘Ay, sir 5 he’s ben the house,' he answered. , 
‘Will ye please to .step ini— Grandfaither, here’s 
the minister frae the manse asking for ye,’ _ ; 

As we entered, the old man rose with difficulty 
from his seat to welcome us. Ho pulled off his 
bonnet to the minister, who kindly shook hands 
with him. His figure was thin and bent, hut , 
wiry even now. In lus younger days, ho must 
have stood at least six. feet ; and his strong bony . 
frame showed that at one time he had been a 
man of great strength. His face was furrowed - 
with wrinkles, and his head was covered with 
a crop of snow-white heir. His eyes were gray, 
and the glance he directed at me was keen and , 
proud. In a shaky voice, he asked us to sit 
down. 

‘Well, Alister,’ said the minister,; ‘ and, how are : 
youl- You’re looking well. This fine warm 
weather agrees with you.' : ' - 

‘Thank ye, sir. I’m, doing fine huh I’m 
getting anld, and I’m thinking: my time' must 
be near at hand.’ V; - ; , 

‘You’re quite right>: Alister, to think of what 
must come to ns aU some day: or other,; and you 
know •we miist aE grow , old; in our turn, if God 
spares us. You, too, were, young and hearty once, 
when your father was old and gray.’ 

‘'Deed, and that I was, air ; out it ’s langsyae— 
langsyne !’, ; 

‘ This, Alister, is an old friend , of mine,’ said the- 
ndnister, again, turning to me, ‘whom I have 
brought to Slake hands with you.’ ' 

A kindlier look than, I had, yet seen filled -his 
eyes.as the old :man bade me welcome. - 

■‘It's a long time,; Alister,’ said' my Mend,, 
‘since your father was: laid to- rest beside your 
mother and his two brothers : in the; old kirkyard ; 
but -you remember yon have often told me that 
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liis life was a more troubled one than yours lias 
ever been, j and. indeed. I have often wondered that 
he lived to such a good old age, for liis stone says 
he was ninety-five when he fell asleep.’ 

:Tlie mention of his , father’s troirbled life 
- ■ evidently affected him, and I coiild see the 
light gathering in the old man’s eyes. _ 

‘Eather had a bad time o’t, minister. But I 
* mannna say too nmoli before strangers.’ 

' ‘yon heed not he afraidy Alister; my friend 
can Iceep what he hears to himself, when neees- 
i . ■ sary,’ ■ ' 

‘Mncli need, sir— much need. An idle word 
: ■ has cost many a man his life before now.’ 

My friend motioned me to keep qniet, for the 
old man Was evidently beginning to waken tip, 
and the cleverly directed questions were dramng 
him out gradually. 

‘And BO your father was ninety-five. Well, 
Alister, that is u: good hit more than the allotted 
time of moat men,” 

‘’Deed, sir, it is that; and I whiles think it 
was fear that kept him living so long.’ 

^Eean Alister ! , How do yon make that out? 
I thought yotir father knew nothing about fear ! ’ 

■ AJeaiVi sir!’: said the old man with a flash 
of fire kindling in his eyes— ‘fear, sir! My 
father never knew fear ; nor his father before 
him, nor any of, his bairns. It was no the 
. i ordinary fear— it was fear that the dragoons 
should come again, and him mt there to hili i1mn, 
— that: was the fear, that kept father liyitt’ !’ \ 

. The fire was ablaze now ; the old man’s blood 
was running warm, and his pulse beating quicker. 
It was a conflict between his undaunted Highland 
spirit and his years— a conflict in which old age 
for the time being was vanquished. The foun- 
tains of his memory were opened, and the old 
man’s tongue was loosened. • / 

He told us how his father had been ‘ out in 
the ’46’^ — how he had fought at CnUoden in the 
‘good cause’ — how he had been defeated— and 
: how, as a furtive, his father, rath his own hand, 
had slain his pursuers ; and at length, wounded 

i and wfeai'y, ; he had reached the cottage where 
we noyr. were. He told us how the vengeance- 
dealing soldiers and dragoons had followed him up, 
and how tWo : 0f his brothers had been murdered 
in cold blood -bn: the ‘gowan brae’ at the hack 
:of the house; and how his father had to hide 
in a cave away among the hiUs — a cave into 
: which he could only crawl backwards, and where 
, . his only sustenance fox months was a skinful of 
cold porridge, which his little daughter managed 
• to convey from time to time to the neighhour- , 
hood of; his hiding-place, choosing a different. path 
: ? i - each time she went, so as to avoid deteetion. At 
length, he told ns, the search was given iip-.-the 
soldiers : were withdr^^^ and more dead than 
-r , alive, :his father struggled back, to find liia home: 
:;-i . made : desolate, his kinsfollt slain, and starvation 
:;:staring him in the face! Years passed away;, 
hut the poor people lived in constant dread of 
a return of the cruel soldiers ; and one day many 
years afterwards, a detachment of dragoons was 
seen coming ‘along tie road towards the bridge. 
‘My father saw them cornin’ ; and single-handed 
he went forth to meet them. He had put on 
, his Hit, the wearing of which had been forbidden, 
tod took his claymore with Mm. When, the 
^ai'dohs come to the bridge, my father drew his 


sword, and said : ‘ You shall not cross the bridge, 
I tell you. : Come down from your horses one 
by one, and I will figbt with you. Or come 
down, if you dare, two at a time, and I will fight 
with you. But you shaU not cross the bridge I ’ 
My father stood there with his drawn claymore ; 
and the dragoons were iaami] they laughed a 
laugh • of fear y and then they rode away again 
down the road ; and my father stood there waitin’ ; 
blit they never came hack. Then my father banie 
back and put away -his claymoro.’ 

Here the old man paused. Eising from his seat, 
he crept slowly to the door of the cottage, wliich 
ho opened, and looked oaiitiou, sly tip and down 
the road. He then bolted the door of the room, 
and making a sign inculcating silence, he stood 
erect, and stretched his withered arm up to the 
rafters beneath the roof. From this hiding-place 
he pulled forth an old claymore, hacked and 
stained. ‘ This,’: he said, holding out the weapon 
■with trembling hand at arm’s-length— ‘this is 
my fatlier’s claymore. With this he fought at 
Gnlloden ; and tMs he has plunged into the 
heart of many of the bloodthirsty ' loons who 
desolated our land ; and thia is the claymore 
which frightened away the dragoons from the 
bridge, and would have killed every one of them> 
if they had dared to cross ! ’ « : 

The old man ceased speaking. He - still stood 
tall and erect, with', his snow-white locks fulling 
on Ms shoulders, and the claymore tijemhling 
in his hand; His fiery spirit, which had sustained 
him during the time he was recalling the scenes 
of his youth, was yielding to his age ; one moro' 
effort he made, and managed to put back the . 
old claymore under the rafters ; hut his tough ‘ 
old frame was exhausted, and he sank hack ih 
his arm-chair by the fireside. . 


■ THE ART OF GOOD LIVIHC. 

It is not in the newest work that one always 
finds the greatest interest, and a small octavo 
picked up at a bookstall has - afforded us more 
entertainment than we should probably have 
found in the latest addition to Mudie’.s well- 
stocked shelves. The stall-keeper had evidently 
formed a hasty judgment of the hook, based 
on the two most prominent words of the : title- 
age, since ho had carelessly thrown it into a 
askct with a miscellaueons array of: others, 
attaching a label, ‘iTheological Works, one shil- 
ling each !’ Taking up the hook, curiosity was 
excited by noting that the volume was ^ dedi- 
cated to the Right Worshipful the Court of 
Aldermen,’ and that the author was described 
as ‘Fellow of the Beef-steak Club, and an : 
Honorary Member of several Foreign Picnics;’ 
Gurions to see : what such a writer could find 
■to ' Bay on theology, especially to such patrons, : 
we purchased the volume and bore it ihome: : 
for ; careful perusal. Further examination : 
showed that the author offered his hook to 
the aforesaid Worshipful Gourt i ‘as a ; Alight: . ■ 
testimony of admiration for the capaoiousness 
of their stomachs as well as of their under- 
standings, and for the solidity of their heads 
as well as: of, their principles.’ After this; we 
were not unprepared for, the racy morsels that 
awaited us in tlie volume itself, of which the 
full title is, ^ Essays ; } Moral, Ehilosophiifd, and 
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Stomaehiecd, m the Important Science of Good very prominent memlier of wHcli ■was placed 
Lining. By Lanncelot Stogeon, Esq. London opposite to a noble haunch of venison, which, 
Whittaker, 1822.’ ns may easily be supposocl, was in universal 

The author starts by affirming that ‘ a stomach request He carved it with an alacrity and 
which is proof against all trials is the greatest disposed of it with a degree of good-humour 
of all bles.singa j ’ and declares it -would be easy that -was truly magnanimous ; until a sleek, 
to demonstrate that it exercises an extended red-faced gentleman in a bob-ivig, at the other 
influence over the destinies of life. Epicurism end of the table, sent his plate a second time 
is the result of ‘that choicest gift of heaven, for another slice of fat; to whom our friend, 
a refined and discriminating taste;’ while glut- eyeing him with some disdain, replied; “Another 

tony is a mere effort of the- appetite. 'To slice of fat, indeed ! No, sir ! There is but one 

assist the uninitiated in forming a refined taste, slice left that is worth eating, and you cannot ha 
seems to be the author’s aim ; and in a succession so unconscionable as to expect it.” Whereupon, 
of chapters he lays down what he terms * moral he very composedly helped himself to what 
maxims and reflections,’ all calculated to tend remained. His conduct was very generally 

in that direction. Many reasons might be applauded; and for our own part, we concaved 

assigned for dining late; but one is sufficient; the highest opinion of his judgment, and have 
that, trivial concerns being dismissed, ‘all our ever since held him in the greatest respect.’ 
thoughts may be concentrated on our jplate, and Pa.ssing reluctantly by many things about 
our undivided attention bestowed on what we in-vitations to dinner — ^which, we are toklj should 
are eating.’ No one should hurry over a good always be penned in the morning, fasting — we 
dinner, and we are amazed to learn that ‘ five scan hastily several chapters, and glean titbits here 
hours are a reasonable time to remain at table;’ and there. The ‘moral qualities of the stomach’ 
while the author is careful to remark that are dilated upon, and the author affirms that 
‘ a weE-bred man never looks at his watch in ‘ the greatest defect in the constitution is a had 
company.’ He who keeps dinner waiting commits stomach. If the stomach he unsound, the heart 
an irreparable injury, and such men Sbould be which is lodged in it must he corrupted.’ It 
looked upon as the common enemies of society, therefore foEows,’ continues our facetious gas- 
A bad dinner admits of no paEiative, for one tronome, ‘that all abstemious people are persons 
may as ■weE be starved as poisoned, and he of bad character.’ This leads to a chapter on 
who invites you to ‘take pot-luck,’ must bear ‘The Philosophy of the Stomach,’ which opens 
you some latent injury. ‘Beware of such ivith a learned argument in support of the pro- 
pierfidious friends ; ’ and to give more f ■ 

expresision to his indignant feelings, Mr Sturgeon read, ‘Eat to live, and live to eat 
suggests a new reading of Horace — j-v.- .x 

Tliis man is vile ; here, Boman ! fix your marie. 

His sole is black ! 

Only one offence is worse, and that is,^ ‘ 
interrupts man in the exercise of his jaws ; t! — 
fore, never make an observation that requires ’ . . . , 

answer to any one while he is eating.’ _ j their dinners ; 

The foUowing paragrapli must be qi ^ ‘ . „ 

entire : ‘When constrained to speak, abridge by e-very 
all superflLuons words as a A i-’-— x 

time ; thus, if you -wish to take wine with any only is it wholly destructive of all rational enjoy- 
one, instead of making a formal request to that ment to swallow down one’s meat without takim' 
effect, just bend the body quietly, and merely proper time to comment upon its merits and 
say : “Honour of some wine?” and E the same expatiate upon the happiness it procures us-— or,, 
broken sentence be addressed to you, make no in other words, to chew it with, measure and 
reply, but gently bob your head and fill your glass, reflection,, and turn it as often as a minister . does 
But if either want of appetite or want of sense a new measure of finance, hefore lm can make ; it 
should lead you into a warm discussion during palatable— -but on this trituration depends not 
dinner, don’t gesticulate with your knife in your alone the ineffable pleasure to ha - derived from 
hand, as if you were preparing to cut your anta- expressing and' compounding the juices, of the 
gonist’s throat.’ ■ viands and_ the flavour of the- sauces, but the im- 

The author us careful to ad-vise the reader to portant object also, of their undisturbed repose 
avoid being sekted , near any large joint, ‘uiEess during_the process of digestipn.’ , 

you choose' to incur the risk of being lorced to _ As few of those :;-wrho are old enough to uppre- 
waste your most prebious moments in carving for oiate_ the pleasures .of the table • possess theii; 
otliers instead of for yourself,* StiE, E one’s masticators tinworn. by ^the edge , of time ; and 
untoward : fate should place him behind a j oint, service, our author finds it hal’d to, lay do-wn any 
a turkey, or a goose, no mistaken ideas of, poEte- fixed rnle on this subject ; but, _aflirms, , as the 
ness should induce him to part with all the choice . residt .of a, , long, sfeHas of expenmeuts, that a 
hits before he helps himself. ‘Eise above such mouthful of solid meat requires thirtftu'o bites 
prejudices,’ is the sage advice, ‘of which weak of,,a,perfeet,set of, teeth to prepare it for degluti- 
minds are alone dupes; and turn a deaf ear to tion.- Assuming that these requisites have been 
every request for any particular part on which secured, . the author; says that - aE, one requires 
you may have set your own iuolination. .We .besidey is repose; and gravely recommends the 
remember,’ proceeds our author, ‘to have dined,, following: as ..an.-.o-piate, before . retiring to bed.; 
some years ago, with a - country : corporation, : a, ‘ Take equal parts. of brandy and rum, each a large 


forcible position that a certain well-known proverb should 

the writer 

contending that designing persons, by substituting, 
not tor and, have destroyed the meaning and 
the whole value of the axiom. Such persons, he 
adds, are only envious reformers, who, having 
to nothing to eat themselves, would persuade us to 
there- stint our o-wn precious stomachs, in order to ruin 
an the revenue, and so deprive cabinet ministers of 
whereas the supreme object of 
[noted I every good citizen sliould be to multiply drmiers 
-J...., „ means in his power. The great purposes 

waste of' valuable j of digestion are thus amusingly desoribed ; ‘Not 
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wine-glassful, half a glass of arrack, ami tile same 
quantity of euragoa. To these add the juice of 
two small limes, and the rind — peeled thin^of 
one, with ciuant. stiff, of refined sugar to render 
the whole palatable. Then pour in double the 
quantity of strong decoction of gunpowder tea, 
boiling hot, with two glasses of warm calf’s-foot 
jelly. Stir well together, and swallow instanter.’ 
To this he naively adds ; ‘ If it fail of the desired 
effect, it can only he hecause either your con- 
science or your stomach is overloaded.’ 

Mr Sturgeon then proceeds to argue in favour 
of an improved system of education, hy means 
of which children should, instead of reading 
Ovid’s Afctenwrp/iom, he instruoted in those of 
Mrs Qlasse, and proceed through a regular course 
of ‘ culinary classics.’ He would have geography 
taught hy associating Shrewsbury and Banbury 
■ with, their cakes, the Isle of Wight with its 
cracknels, Kent with its cherries, Norfolk with 
its hifflna, and Sussex rvith its dumplings. In 
the same spirit he would have travellers give their 
attention to matters of real utility, and carry 
culinary rather than astronomical instruments 
into ■ unexplored regions. Instead of planetary, 
they . sliould he required to take alimentary 
observations, to visit markets instead of libraries, 
and hold consultations with cooks instead of 
diluting with academicians. _ _ ' . - 

■ These .axe a few of the entertaining morsels 
whiohj in, the aggregate, make up a , savoury dish 
of - satire 5 and we can well imagine how many a 
bomvivant of the last generation laughed at, even 
while he approved, these precepts on the art of 
good living. . , 


MUMMY-I'LOWEKS. 


In an interesting article' which appeared ir 
a recent number of the Academy, Miss Amelin 


w- 


m 

Amelia 

B. Edwards describes some .curious additions to 
the Boolak Museum of Cairo. Several of the 
royal mummies discovered last year at Deir-el- 
Baliari were, it will he remembered, found 
garlanded with flowers, those flowers being for 
the . most part in wonderful preservation. M. 
Arthur Ehon^, in a recent letter to, Be Tamps, 
has . descHbed. the extremely curious way in 
which these; garlands are woven. They consist 
of the petals and ; sepals of various floweiv, 
detaohed from .Their stems, and inclosed each 
in : a folded leaf of either the Egyptian willorv 
(Salix salsaf). or the Mimwops JCummel Bruce. 

: The floral ornaments; thus devised .were then 
/ arranged in rows— the points being all set one 
. way— and connected by meauB of a thread of date- 
leaf fibre woven in a kind of chauirstitch. The 
whole ; resembles a .coar.se ‘edging’ of vegetable 
..lace-work.) . Among the flowers thus preserved 
are. the: bright, blue blossoms of tha Ddpkinimi 
) orfcntaZw, or larkspur ; the blue lotus, or Nymphcea 
ctErMte; the. white of Nymphcea lotm, -with: pink^^ 
tipped sepals,:; the blossoms of the Sedmtia 
.mgypUM^^ , and ;the orailge-hued flower of tlie 
iGarthamvx iinctorim, or safflower, so largely em- 
ployed as a dye hy the ancient inhabitants of 
tlxe Nile vallgy. The dried fruit, as well as the 
dried , lyellow blossom, of ) the Acacia Nf/ofica is 
■ lilrcwise: present ; , and mention is,, also , made of 
.ithe; blossom: of : a species of water-melon: now 
extinct. The foregoing are all interwoven in 


the garlands in which the mummy of Amehhotep 
I. was elaborately swathed. Witli others of tlie 
royal mummies were found fine detached speci- 
mens of both kinds of lotn.s, the blue and the 
white, with stems, blossoms, and seed-pods com- 
plete. Still more interesting is it to learn that 
upon the mummy of the priest Nebsoohi, maternal 
grandfather of the King Pinotem II. (twenty- 
first ’dynasty), there was found a specimen of tlio 
lichen known to botani.sts as the Parmelia fur- 
furaeca. This plant is indigenous to the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, whence it must have 
been brought to Egypt at or before the period : 
of the Her-Hor Dynasty GlOO or 1200 B.c.). 
Under the Arabic name of ‘Kheha,’ it is sold by 
the native druggists in Cairo to this day. 

These frail relics of many a vanished .spring 
have been arranged for the Boolak Mnsoum with 
exquisite skill by that eminent traveller and 
botanist Dr Schweinfurth. , Classified, mounted, 
and, so to say, illustrated hy modem examples of 
the same flowers and plants, they fill eleven cases 
— a collection absolutely unique, and likely ever 
to remain so. The hues of these old-world flowers 
are said to he as brilliant as those of their modern 
prototypes; and, but for the labels which show 
them to be three thousand years apart, no ordinary 
observer could distinguish between those which 
were buried with the Pharaohs and those which 
were gathered and dried only a few months 


THE SONG OP THE HEAET, 

EiiinEir sings tbs young heart, and cheerily shines the 
sun ; 

’Tis spring o’ the year, ’tis early morn, and life, is but 
begun. 

The day is bright, the heart is light, 

And all the future yeai-s 
Stretch forth as fair, with never a cure, 

Nor clouds, nor tears, 


Boldly sings the young heart, hut soorohingly shines the 
sun; 

’Tis the summer now, ’tis mid-day heat, the work, of life 
is begun. 

But Hope runs high, while the steadfast eye, 

Pixed on the goal of Fame, 

Heeds not the glare, for he who will dare, 

Mtist win a name. , : 


Cheerily sings the old heart, while slowly sets tlie sun ; 
’Tis autumn chill, ’tis eventide, and rest is now begun. 
Brave, was the heart that did its iiart, 

And over upheld the right : 

Now sets the sun, th e work is done ; 

Now comes the night. 


Hushed now is the tired heart, and set now is the sun ; 
’Tis winter-time, the stars gleam out, the now life is. begun.: 
Calm is the sleep, and long and deep, 

But bright will the waking bo ; 

The Cross has been hopiej the Crown will be worn 
Through all Eternity. 

Mast J. Moeobib. 
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A rap at the door, and enters, in the fashion 
of the country, a pretty hlue-eyed Norwegian 
maid, who cheerfully asks how you have .slept, 
and tells you that ‘it is the coldest night we 
have had tliis xvintei’.’ She brings with her, a 
cup of excellent coffee and the necessaries for 
a morning’s ablution, as the tub has no tempta- 
tion to-day ; but what seems, however, to appeal 
stronger to your imagination, and act on your 
tenderest feelings of gratitude towards the damsel, 
is the fagot- wood and logs she carries, which, soon 
ahlaze in the capacious stove, send a thrill of 
comfort to the core of your heart. You hasten 
up and look at the thermometer by the window : 
it stands between sixty and sixty -five degrees 
below freezing-point ; you rub your hands with 
delight at the idea ; it has been seventy degrees 
in the night. Now it is really cold ! 

We gather at breakfast in the commodious 
dining-room of the house, where a blazing logfire 
sends its cheering influence to the farthest 
end of the hall, and we admire the fanciful play 
of the winter sun’s rays on the Brazilian flora 
of the ice-oovered windows. We talk and chaff 
over the brealcfast, disousa last night's dance, 
and lay plans for the enjoyment of the short day. 
of the North. Never did you seem more inclined 
to see your friends ; you hesitate between asking 
tbemaU to come in the afternoon, or going to a 
dance at some neighbouring, jfaardj where there, is 
a gathering j and as there are young folks of the 
company, the latter is decided on., , : 

, But. lot us go outside. You .sally forth, 
drfflsed ' to the white of your eyes ’ in furs ; aud 
it is with,,: a pleasant sensation of importance 
that you hear the /mzr7ceB, us , we say in: Norway,: 
under your heels as you Avalk. on the crisp snow, 
.Everything has a frosty and bright . appearance, 
only the (poor sparrow perched on the ; staolc of 
corn provided for his wants (a Norse custom), 
chirps sadly ; wlule the wily magpie under the 
eaves looks like an old philosopher, and tries hard 
to appear to have not the least knowledge of 
where :tho spring .chickens, the eggs, and the 
cherries, and aU the other, good things have gone 


NORWAY UNDER THE SNOW. 

BY A HOKWEGIAiT. 

Have you ever been to Norway in the winter? — 
You have not ! Well, do you know what seventy 
degrees imder freezing-point means? — Not exactly! 
I am: glad you qualify the negation. You mean 
to say you have read in travellers’ accounts of 
Siberian and American colds, of negative degrees 
of temperature, when horses perish and birds drop 
dead? I have read of those too, but never ex- 
perienced them ; either it must he that our 
Norwegian degrees are ‘smaller’ than others, 
or else we have in Norway a different ‘draught,’ 
as we should say, in the air. However that 
may be, we have every year such a tempera- 
ture, and it is then that we Norwegians enjoy 
ourselves. .Let me eud.eavour to sketch a winter- 
dny in Norway, when, the thermometer is seventy 
degrees below freezing-point. 

You go to bed overnight warm and com- 
fortable, your last recollection of existence being 
hot punch, bright eyes, and a roaring logfire 
in the Stove of your bedroom ; you dream of 
summer, ef ' halmy air, of walks in the dusk of 
a northern summer’s evening with the girl you 
love, of the scent of hay, and the fragrance of 
mountain herbs, and you are rudely awakened 
from your ethereal existence by sharp detonating 
sounds. But if you know the sound, you know 
also that it is merely the: herald of tremendous 
frost. You hear the old oak staircase crack ; you 
hear a splitting noise in the frame, of the window, 
and your bedpost: seems, to dmve: got gou,t in its 
legs; hut sleep! on 1 it is only the ‘natural 
susceptibility' of wood to cold. .Day breaks,' 
and you are awakened by an irritatuig sensation 
about, your mohstaohes, and you find that these 
have actually fastened on to the ? coverlet and 
are white with: frost ; :hnt only keep Well under 
the feather-bed of soft . down of the eiderfowl . 
from the Lofoden :Islands, : and: you will find" 
yon are after aU, in spite of external appear-:, 
ances, on excellent terms with yonrself. : . . . 
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to, whioli liave so mysterioiisly disappeared from 
under tlie eagle eye of the goodwife. during the 
days of summer. But in yonder bircli, silvery 
with the hoar-frost, there is life and merriment ! 
A flock of capercailzie have settled there in 
the early morn, and while the ]5roud cook swag- 
gers about in peaoock-lifce fashion, boasting . of 
his lovely tail, which glistens in the sun’s rays 
with all the colours of the rainbow, his inamorata 
the hen affects quite an air of unconscioiis rwiivetd 
as she winds through the filigree branches, so 
marvellously illustrative of the disposition of 
many a repjresentative of the fair sex. You 
look at the scene, and you love all creation ; 
your gun is forgotten j the picture is too pleasing. 
Well, perhaps the destructive propensities maybe 
too strong for yoir ; you rush for it, tear the coyer 
off, hut in an, instant drop it with an exclamation. 
The barrel is like a red-hot poker thrust between 
your fingers ; the skin of your palm is gone through 
the contact with iron j and the magpie yonder, 
who has been watching you from tmdor hia wing 
all the while,’ suddenly shakes himself into life, 
and takes his slow departure with a malicious 
shriek. , ; - 

Now comes the great event of the day, lunch, 
or rather dinner ; and by tbs time the coffee and 
cigars have been consumed, in Norse fasMon, with 
the , ladies, the stars are already twinkling from 
the dark-blue northern sky. We hear the stamp- 
ing and neighing of the horses as the sleighs are 
being brought round to the hall-door. You finish 
your cigar— it is too cold to smoke out of doors— 
and get into your fur coat, made from the fell of 
a Norwegian wolf ; topboots lined with soft sheep- 
skin ; fur gloves ; and to crown it all, a hear-sMn 
■ cap drawn over your ears; and you feel fit for 
a' drive to the North Pole. 

You see that the ladies and children in the 
roomy 'family sleigh are well wrapped tip in 
bearskin and foot-hags ; but yovu? interest is con- 
centrated more on your own ‘fare,’ the girl from 
whose eyes you last night in the dance drunk 
those sweet hut painful draughts of uncertain 
love, who now again trusts herself to your guiding 
arm, and this time to curb the capricious temper 
of a Norwegian sleigh4rotter. Carefully you 
embalm her in the light , spids skeda, or ppint- 
'sleighj you examine the wiry shafts .and, the 
harness with great care, stroke the, arehing neck 
of the animal with an enooitragihg ...word, arid 


;take your seat on the perch hehind. ‘ Lekhim go, 
^iCustaf !' ' And you are off along the herd trbddou,. 


^iCustaf !' ' And you are off along the herd trodden,, 
road with the speed of an avalanche, whilst the 


lover. Yes, how many tales of true love have 
not been told in a Norwegian point-sleigh, and 
treasured for ever by the fair listener ! 

And what a scene, what an impressive atom 
of Nature’s creation you gaze on. High above 
you is the vaulted arch of the deop-blue heavens, 
the colour of which you will only see near the 
Polar Circle, and which is closely studded by 
innumerable silvery stars. There is the merry 
Polar star right above you, round which the 
‘ Great Bear ’ walks his nigl itly boat, followed in 
.solemn procession by the _ valiant Orion, who lifts 
his glistening glaive against the frontlet of the 
defiant Bidl; while lo ! just above the crowns of 
the pine-trees in the forest yonder, a brilliant 
star arises, a visitor from a milder clime, not 
always seen in the northern sky, the Dog-star, 
the vigilant Sirius of tjhe Greeks ; and across 
the heavens, is cast a broad ribbon shining with 
myriads of invisible worlds, the Milky -way, along 
which the valorous Scandinavian Ajmper, s the 
galkint warriors of the Saga, rode to Walhalla, 
the portals of which you see encircled by the 
curved segment of the aurora-borealis, whose 
fiery rays erratically flood the heavens with 
a thousand colours and fantastic shapes of liquid 
flame. And around you is the scenery of a 
Norwegian landscape, with its hills and dales 
bemautled in virgin snow, in which the distant 
mountains recline in hold relief on the dark 
background, which also invests tlie Solemri pine- 
trees, under whose snow-laden crowns and boughs 
we are now sweeping with a mysiicism which 
makes us ponder on the innumerable tales of the 
goblin and the brownie, in which olcl Nonvay' 
abounds. 

Speed on, speed on, my fleet steprier, to wlioro 
the lights are twinkling with' a merry welcome 
from every window! In the spacious hall, 
adorned with the trophies of the ohaso, the bear- 
head and the elk-antlers, wo receive a hmiiy 
welcome, and the customary draught from the, 
loving-ciip, which nobody must reiuse. Wliilst 
the ladies arrange their slightly ruffled ' feathers, 
we take a stroU through the festive rooms,, 
thronged with a merry crowd. Hera is a room 
reserved for card-players, where the .silent 
demeanour and sombre mien of the company 
indicate that large stakes are at issue; and 
another, where, you may hear stories of money 
made and money misspent— of fortunes made 
in a day by forest-buying and forest-seUing, 
and s.quandered as quickly ; tales of hunting and 
s]5ort, of loving and woohigi a'rid where the rafters 
ring with the merriment and laughter of the 
proiid Norwegian p&asant. who knows of no 


. fcosty air wliisUes around 5 ;ou,i and makes ' tke . 
blood for a moment titigle in your cheeks, arid 


ariStderaoy , by blood, no : inherited distinction. 
But who neYcrthelass caii boast of a descent oi 
a , thousarid years from: the kings and jarls of 
■anoient : SOandiriavia.', Arid let tia riot forget a 
i peep ' into the airpper-room. : The long sal, as it 
I is, termed in NoriVegian, ' mth an immense table 
draped in Bnow-white efeth) and covered with 
bi’riaments and ianrimerabie dishes and removes; 
i 'ori which thejpride, of .every good housewife is 
centred;, is certairily ri,. sight, worth seeing ; and 
here is neither' forgotten the dram qg 61, nor the 
smSrcfoas, with which itlie Norseman alivays opens 
the dinner campaign. . \ 

: But : let ixs hasten to the ballroom; where 
dancing, tinder the fragrant pine-boughs - with 


blood for a moment tingle in your cheeks, and 
.you feel, .through the rapid motion, a delight, arid 
-internal exuberance .of spirits, wMoh is equally 
■ shared vby- the fair companion before yon, as you 
= speed: -through , the glistening snow. How you 
: blosS' the invento^^^ that vehicle, whose genius 
haS' created, this -pleasant little ' gondola of, the 
:,snoW' for: your -individual benefit, in , which you 
faay he so near the object of your affeotiori, 

J t . _ 1 _ _J? l_ __ I - 


- Watch; every play of her : capricious - nature in, 
sher, sbnclowed eyes, and- inhale that sweet per- 
fume so delicious and intoxicating to every 


' 
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THE IHGEHIOHS SMUGGLEES. 


the wax-candles entwined, is in full swing, where | 
you will find as finely a turned anMe and as 
white a shoulder as in any ballroom in Paris 
or London, There is winter and hard frost 
without ; but the dancing goes on uninter- 
ruptedly within, and the young blood shoots 
quicker through the veins hy the contrast; and 
the dancing lasts till day breaks, when the faint 
rays of the chilly winter sun drive you off to 
sleep and sweet dreams. 

Such is Norway under the snow! A life in 
the very centre of death, the vigorous Scandi- 
navian nature is roused to its highest point of 
vitality through the rigidity of the Arctic 
winter. 


THE INGENIOUS SMUGGLERS. 

A TALE OE feVENiy VEAES AGO. 

The following curious stories, illustrating the 
clever devices adopted hy smugglers nearly a 
century since to conceal their operations from 
the officers of the Revenue, were related by a 
physician, long Since deceased, who for many 
years had carried on an extensive practice on 
the southern coast of England. 

The doctor was quite a young man when he 
succeeded to his father’s practice about the year 
1810 , and settled in the old family house, situated 
less than a mile from the sea-coast. His practice 
included a large island, which from its peculiar 
position could only he approached over a long 
range of dreary and very dangerous sands, pass- 
able at low-water only, but completely covered 
at high tides. 

At the period above mentioned, smuggling was 
a regularly recognised business all round the 
English coasts, but especially those which lay 
near Prance, The island in question was then 
hut thinly populated by foim or five farmers 
and their lahourers, who were born smugglers 
to a man. But although the doctor had con- 
stantly heard of these people, he had seen nothing 
of them personally, his education having kept 
him much from home. He soon, however, had 
an opportunity of , making their close acquaint- 
ance in a manner i^erhaps more romantic than 
agreeable. 

The doctor having had occasion to visit, pro- 
fessionally, the wife of one of the farmers, named 
Sims, who w£is expecting to add to the _ ‘ olive 
branches’ round the fanuly table, was leisiu-ely 
proceeding late at night to the cottage, near the 
shore, where he usually left his horse, when, on 
turning the corner of a Avail, he was] suddenly 
seized by four men, one of whom held a lantern 
to his face, whilst a second presented an enormous 
horse-pistol at his head. , ^ ^ ■ 

‘A stranger!' exclaimed the lantern-holder. 
‘ A revenue informer !’ said a , second. ‘ A pme- 
wentative spy ! ’ , cried a tlurd. : „ 

The : doctor instantly realising his position, 
frainldy replied : ‘You are quite mistaken, gentle- 
men. I am neither one nor the other. My 
name is .Stavely— -Dr Stavely— of Slaperton. I 
have just been attending Mrs Sims, and I .am 
now — 

: : ‘My missus!’ exclaimed the fourth ram; and 
catching up the lautem, held , it : to the doctor’s 


face. ■ At once recognising him, Sims held out 
his great _ broad hand, saying: 1 Sure enough, 
and so it is. — I humbly beg your pardon, doctor. 
Had we known it was you, we should not have 
handled you so roughly. But you know, sir, 
our trade’s a risky one, and we have to look 
out precious sharp sometimes for strangers and 
informers.’ Then adding, after a pause ; ‘I need 
hardly ask you, sir, to keep qitiet as to what 
you have seen.’ 

The doctor readily assured them aU that, their ' 
secret was perfectly safe in his custody ; when 
Sims, instantly prodiioiiig a large pooket-llask, 
filled out some brandy in the cup, saying : ‘We 
must wet the bargain, doctor, with a sip all 
roimd and presented the cup to the doctor. 

It contained the finest Erench brandy, and 
which, it is to be feared, had never passed His 
Majesty’s Customs, nor had been profaned by the 
touch of the odious ‘ pre-wentative ’ man, The 
spirit was so potent that the doctor could talce 
but a mere sip. He was not a little amazed, 
however, to see the large metal cup completely 
drained by each of the men in ton, as they 
drank ‘ Health and long life to the young doctor,’ 
whose frank and open manner had apparently 
quite won their hearts. All _ four accompanied 
him to the cottage, and saw him safely mounted 
for his lonely ride home over the sands. 

Two days after this, the doctor was again one 
evening in attendance on Mrs Sims, and finding 
his visit would probably be prolonged, he returned 
down-stairs and took his seat in the ‘keeping- 
room,’ a large and comfortable apartment, hut 
having the front-door of the house opening into 
it . direct, without an intervening hall or passage, 
an arrangement common enough in old-fashioned 
farmhouses. Two windows looked out to the 
front; and the commodious fireplace on one side 
was lianked hy large cushioned , elbow-chairs, 
inviting rest and repose, A door at the inner ^ 
side of the room opened into a sort of washhouse 
or scullery, with one very small barred window, 
hut having no- door or any sort of outlet opening 
to the outside. 

The doctor seated himself hy the fire ; and 
having partaken of a substantial tea, to which 
was added a flask of Erench eau-de-vie— without 
which accompaniment, hy-the-by, nothing ever 
seemed to be done in this enlightened region-^ 
he took up d copy of GhilUotr’s Tt'cmels^ and com- 
posed himself very comfortably in one of the 
easy-chairs by the hospitable blaze. Whether 
it was the warmth of the fire or "of thd 
or the influence of the veracious adventures of 
Mr Lemuel Gulliver, it is impossible to say, but 
the doctor dropped off' to sleep, and slept soundly, 
till between meven and twelve, when ; he -was 
aware,, without, looking up, of the house-door 
opening .and voices whispering together, and 
then heard Sims- say : ‘It n ail safe ; I see it’s 
only the doctor.’ Two men then crossed the 
room, stepping lightly, and apparently, carrying: 
hea-vy burdens each, and disappeared into the 
scullery at the. hack, shortly afterwards foEowed 
by Sims himseff, > ‘ Some smuggling job, of course, 
and they are going to deposit the tubs in. the 
sculleiy,nho'aght. the doctor, intending to have a 
yam with Sims when he came out. 

: The doctor having , waited a very considerable 
time, and all: being profoundly silent, his sirrprise 
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waa naturally excited as to wliat those three men. 
could possibly be about in the little scullery to 
conduct their proceedings mth such extraordinary 
ailanoe. After another spell of waiting, _ the 
doctor’s curiosity quite overcame his discretion ; 
he could stand it no longer; he must see for 
himself ; and talcing up a candle, he pushed open 
the door and entered the scullery. It was 
empty! The doctor’s astonishment was un- 
bounded. Not a sign of Sims or his two men I 
Wrere had they gone 1 What on earth had 
become of them? ‘ Ah I a secret door, of conrse, 
opening into the yard;’ and then, with the 
oandlej he made a close and exact scrutiny of 
the walla. It was a small place, about ten feet 
square, btiilt against the house. Its three walls 
were scibstantial red brick, withoirt the slightest 
sign or mark indicating any aperture but the 
Bittall square window, which, as already stated, 
was crossed by an iron bar ; and the roof was 
ordinary timber and tiles. The place contained 
nothing at aU hut a sort of rough table or dresser 
on one side, two . washing-tubs, an old tool- 
chest, and a few other odds and ends. Each 
of these underwent the closest scrutiny by the 
young doctor. He ^opened the chest; but it 
was empty. The wash-tubs also were empty. 

The doctor was perfectly staggered. Utterly 
perplexed and bewildered, he returned to his 
chair, closing the door after him, and set himself 
'tO: think how, and by what piece of ingenuity, 
this singular leat had been aooomplishea, when 
he received a message from, the nurse to attend 
his patient up-stairs. A few minutes afterwards, 
the / front-door . was closed, and he heard the 
sound of „ footsteps , leaving the house, which 
showed him plainly . that as the men went 
.‘somewhere’ through, the . soullery, they could, 
of course, return from somewhere’ by, the same 
mysterious route. Anyway it was a curious 
mystery, and the doctor resolved that he would 
ferret it out somehow sooner or later, 

. After, he had paid his visit, he again returned 
to his comfortable chair, and found a woll- 
appointed supper ready laid. In a few minutes 
the scullery cloor quietly opened,, and, to the 
great astonishment of the doctor, Sima entered 
from within,, all smiles and 5o)i7icww'«, begging 
the doctor at once to he seated and partake of 
supper. 

: , He made anxious inquiries about his, wife, to 
which the doctor was able to: return reassuring 
, answers. Some desultory talk followed, after 
which the doctor, , taking advantage, of a brief 
pause, said bluntly : ‘ Oh, I say, Sims, where did 
, you and your two men get to when you went 
into ; the scullery this evening ? You all dis- 
appeared .in some marvellous sort of way ; Wt 
.as , there , is, neither chimney, nor window, nor 
..second door,,; I can’t conceive how you all managed 
it.’ , 

' ‘Oh, weU, sir,’ replied Sims, a broad grin on 
nis .good-tempered face, ‘yon saw Us .all go in, 
and you saw me come out. The other two came 
out whilst you were up-stairs. What more would 
you have?’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said the doctor ; ‘that’s all very well 
But where were you aB between whiles? Not a 
soul_ was in the place; for I looked it all round 
careuiEy,’ The doctor perceived by his evasive 
roplies that SiinS evidently did not wish to tell 


the secret ; and so, after a little thrusting and 
parrying on both side,?, the doctor wisely gave 
it up, resolving to bide his time, but being quite 
determined to find the trick out ; for trick there 
evidently was, and a clever one too. 

Supper was barely ended when the doctor was 
again called up-stairs, and in a short time had 
the pleasure of announcing to Sims the happy 
arrival of another ‘ olive branch’— the eighth— to 
grace and strengthen the family tree. Nor was 
he suffered to depart until the auspioioua event 
had been celebrated in sundry biunpers of Erench 
brandy. 

Two days after thi.s, the doctor was again in 
attendance' on his patient ; hut before going into 
the house, he closely and carefully examined the 
walls of the mysterious soullery outside hut 
found nothing hut plain hard brick, with not 
the slightest mark or sign of an aperture of any 
sort ; and the iron bar at the window was firm 
and rigid. 

After seeing his patient, he returned to the 
parlour to lunch. The door of the scullery was 
wide open, and the sun was shining brightly in. 
The doctor took another and still more careful 
survey, this time by broad daylight, bxrt found 
nothing at all to elucidate the mystery. Every- 
thing was exactly as he had left it. ‘Unac- 
countable,’ muttered the doctor, ‘wholly, entirely 
unaccountable!’ , 

Having despatohed his lunch, the doctor was 
leaning hack in his chair, his thoughts oooxipiecl 
entirely with this veritable ‘mysterious, chamber,’, 
and his eyes fixed upon the old tool-ohest, which 
was in full view through the open door. In the 
profound silence which reigned around, the , doctor 
thought he heard a slight noise, apparently pro- 
ceeding from the , chest. , A thou^t suddenly 
struck him I he stepped lightly from , .his chair 
and stood aside, hut keeping his eye on the chest. 
What was Ms astonishment to see the lid very 
slowly rising, and presently the ■ broad, , good- 
natoed, reel face of Sims appear on the edge, 
gradually followed by the rest of that worthy s 
portly person I Sims stepped out on to the floor, 
closed the lid, and turning round, was somewhat 
disconcerted to see the doctor standing full grin 
in the doorway. 

‘So l have unearthed the badger, have I?’ said 
he, extending his hand to Sims, which the other 
grasped warmly. 

‘ Ay, ay, doctor,’ replied Sims; ‘I’m done this 
time, sure-ly. But I know I have nothing to 
fear from you, sir.’ , 

The doctor assured him that his secret was 
perfectly safe with him and always would he ; 
when he was agreeably surprised by Sims pro- 
posing that, as he had found out part of the 
secret, he miight- as well know allj and therefore 
asked , him if he would like to see what he 
pleasantly called the ‘warehouse.’ The doctor 
readily assenting, Sims closed and bolted the 
soullery door inside ; and then raising the lid of , 
the old chest, pressed in what in appearance was 
simply one of, the six screws which secured one 
of , the : hinges; by which a catch beneath the . 
bottom of the chest was released. The bottom ' 
was then lifted, and below appeared a square 
trap-door with an iron ’ ring. _ Pulling this _ up, a 
ladder: was seen : secured upright to; the side of 
the: shaft, which the doctor at once, perceived , had 
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been originally a well. The doctor was directed 
to descend, followed by Sims, who carefully closed 
the lid of the chest, then the false bottom, and 
lastly the trap-door, securing the last by a bolt. 
After descending many feet, the doctor found him- 
self on firm ground ; and Sims, feeling about, drew 
from a recess some candles and a tinder-box — there 
were no lucifers in 1810 — and having lighted two 
of the candles, handed one to the doctor ; and 
talcing the other lifmself, led the way through a 
low narrow passage about five or six feet long, till 
it opened into a ohaiiiber twelve feet sqnai'e and 
about seven or eight . feet high. In this chamber 
were carefully stowed a number of ‘ tubs ’ of 
French brandy j small bales containing French 
cambrics, laces, silks, and such like ; baskets 
holding so many bottles of pure Schiedam, and 
a variety of other things of foreign make which 
would always command a ready sale in the 
smugglers’ market. The j)lace felt dry and warm, 
ventilation being carried on through a pipe pass- 
ing upwaards to the roof of the house above, and 
having the appearance outside, of an ordinary 
rain-water pipe. 

‘There,’ .said Sims, ‘that’s our “warehouse,” 
sir ; and that ’s our present stock, which I expect 
wa shall part w'itli before the week is out.’ 

‘ Ay ; but how do you manage that ? That 's 
just the trick: of your trade I can’t under- 
stand.’ : 

‘Oh, notliing easier, when you have all your 
arrangements made out. Up London- way there’s 
a rich firm in Houndsditcli who are always ready 
to pay cash down — and a good price too, mind you 
— for any foreign goods sent to them. AH we’ve 
got to do is to see the goods safely into the hands 
of their agent at Bradstou up yonder [meaning 
the market-town near]. Well, he coxmts up the 
goods and pays us the price down. After that, 
all further responsibility rests on Tommy Sutton, 
who’ — “ 

‘Whati’ exclained the doctor; ‘Tommy Sutton, 
did you say ? Not the tax collector, surely ? ’ 

Sims nodded, with a broad grin. ‘He collects, 
the revenue with, one hand, and cleverly cheats 
them, like winkin’, with the other. — Ah ! ’ said 
Mr Sims, relapsing into a highly moral strain, 
‘I fear, sir, it’s a wicked world!’ And turning 
to a recess in the wall, sought to relieve his 
troubled mind with the , spirituous panacea so 
popular on all and every occasion in these 
: parts. _ 

The smuggler then, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, in reifiy to the doctor’s: inquiries, proceeded 
to relate that, on taking the farm some years 
Eefore, he had in his employment , a wonderfully, 
intelligent ahd clever fellow, about twenty-eight 
or thirty, who called himself ‘John, Smith.’ He 
had evidently been well and cai’efuUy educated. 
He wrote a fine : hand mth great facility, was 
a good , accountant, a fair draughtsman, and aii, 
adinhabld: mechanic. He played the violin too,, 
and sang yery Tyelb But he never could by any 
chancd be got to speak of his antecedents^where 
he came from, br.wliere his friends lived.: Besides 
this— what : was : certainly : very ' singular ; in those 
days— he was a ‘total abstainer,’ and never smoked.; 
He entered -with hearty gusto into the smuggling 
hnsiness, evidently appreciating, that far I more 
than farm-work,; and many a time ’ his ,qiticl5; 

; intelligence and ready wit had succeeded dn piill-. 


ing tlirougli a serious scrape, of devised means to 
carry out some difficult or hazardous job. Sims 
then went on to relate how Smith had called 
his attention to a dry wall in the yard close 
behind the house, which was covered over, hut 
not filled up. Smith had carefully examined 
it, and Immd it dry, clean, well built, and about 
twenty feet deep. He immediately ijroposed— for 
his intelligence saw a good opportunity — to con- 
struct, a chamber at the bottom of this vveE as 
a secret ‘ warehouse ’ for smuggled goods, using 
the well as a shaft for entry and exit ; first, how- 
ever, suggesting the erection of a supposed scullery 
against the hack of the house, so as to cover the 
well and conceal their operations. Acoordinglj^, 
with the heljp of two trusty friends, the work 
was at last completed, but only after a Vast 
amount; of toil and labour day and night, which 
was necessarily increased by the difficulty of 
keeping their proceedings quiet. An upright 
ladder was fixed against the side of the well, and 
a square hinged trap-door covered the mouth 
of the shaft. But it at once became evident to 
Smith’s quick perception that this trap-door, 
unless ellcctually and permanently concealed 
in some way or other, might lead to awkward 
discovei’ies. What was to be'^done? Here Smith’s 
ingenrrity again came to the rescue ; he proposed 
to utilise a large old tool-chest that belonged to 
Sims, and carried out the brilliant idea entirely 
himself. The bottom was carefully hinged Under- 
neath, and shut to mth a catch, which was , 
roleased when pressed upon by a stout wire 
passing downwards through the side of the chest, 
and attached at its upper end to what appeared to 
he merely one of the hinge screws, lire whole 
was so carefully and neatly executed as to defy 
the closest inspection. 

‘ Well,’ said the doctor, when they emerged 
into daylight, ‘ I must confess the whole contrL 
vance is most ingenious, and I congratulate you 
on having so clever an assistant.* 

‘Ah! but that’s just it,’ said Suns, rueMly 
scratching his head. ‘Smith’s gone, worse luck 
—gone as mysteriously as he came. One night 
about two years ago we had had a sharp brush 
with three pre-wentative men, one of whom 
suddenly recognised Smith, and called him by 
the name of Tom Walsh. But in the row and: 
confusion, Tom Walsh alias John : Smith dis- 
appeared, and has never been seen in these parts 
since. But,’ continued Sims, ‘ I: read in the paper 
some four months hack, that a London man, , about 
thirty-live years old, calling himself J&mes .OolUms, 
hut whose real uanie, ivas salct to be , Thomas 
Walsh, was hanged at ?ork for fraud and forgery, 
and it was stated, at the trial that he was implicated 
in more ihtm., one burglary and murder.: Now, 
whether ,this,:waa , our [ clever ingehiotta friend Jack 
Smith or not, of course I: can’t 'pretend to, say ; 
but the name and; the age agree exactly ; and 
it is cleari that there iVas Some mystery about 
him,: :which ::ha -took precious good care to keep 
to,: .Mmself.’ Then; after a pause; he: added,: 
:‘,A.h 1; ,we :inisse(l hit : ready thought and handy 
cheerful ways very,: much. We shan’t come , across 
:another, like ,,Mm: ih: a hurry, ::1 can tell you. 
■^ly,: it , was^ he , who piiannecl and , catried out 
soi,'eleverly: jenimy Bellamy’s “ warehouse ; ” and 
, a , 'smart, trick itvis too, and -one; hot likely to be 
discovered.’ , ', 
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‘ Jemmy Bellamy !’ exclaimed tlie doctor j ‘why, 
does As too carry on the old trade 1 ' 

‘Does he? Why, we all do,’ said Sims with 
a knowing wink. ‘How do you suppose that 
old Phil Bodgldn managed to retire with thirty 
thousand pounds? You don’t suppose all tMt 
was made out of farming, do you, though some 
fools pretend to believe it?' 

‘Ey-the-by, Jemmy Bellamy’s a patient of mine 
Jxrst now for injured shoulder, which he got going 
to market last week ; and so I ’ 

.‘Going to market, ho, ho, ho ! Landing some 
tubs, you mean, which he was doing, one pitch- 
dark night, when he got that fall on the beach,’ 
grinned Sims. ‘When he goes to Bradston market, 
Tommy Sutton ’s his best customer.’ 

‘All ! ’ said the doctor, ‘ I see ; that’s the game, 
is it ? Well, I ’ll certainly ask him to let me see 
his warehouse, as you have yours, the very next 
, opportunity.’ 

Tivo , days after this, the doctor was again at 
Sims’ farm, where ha round a pressing invitation 
from Jemmy Bellamy to go at once to his house, 
in the centre of the island. Now, this BeUamy — 
or ‘ Big Jemmy ’ , as he was always called — was 
.quite a character in his way. He was of enormous 
buHi: and stature, standing quite six feet six 
inches, and remarkable for his kindness of heart 
and unruffled good temper, which MQtliing ever 
seemed to put out — no, not even the incon- 
venient and irregular curiositj^ of the ‘pre-wenta- 
tiva man,^ He possessed an immense visage, in 
which the colours of the setting-sun predominated ; 
and Ms stupendous nose, shaded rich punile, stood 
out with artistic boldness from the blooming, 
highly-coloured field surrounding it. But his 
^reat point was his extraordinary capacity for 
imbibing all and any kind of strong drink, 
wMoli was so utterly marvellous, that, it was 
with.Aiffloulty the doctor — when professionally 
examining him — could be made to comprehend 
it.. French brandy, or Dutch Schiedam, the 
commonest English gin, or the worst British 
rum, or whisky from Ireland or Scotland, wure 
all the. same to Jemmy j in the most incredible 
quantities they all went down Iris capacious 
maw like water, and produced almost as little 
effect wMlst as to , common beer, he consumed 
;it ^ the gallon, h;: :" 

The doctor was. warmly welcomed hy ‘Big 
: Jemmy and after Ms shoulder had been duly 
examined, he offered at once to show the doctor 
Ms J warehouse,’ as he understood he wished to 
•see it. . Accordingly, he led the way to the stable, 
and going to the stall farthest from the door, 
laid , hold of what appeared to be a .common 
.ring-bolt for securing horses ; and unscrewing 
; this, the , manger and the upright board beneath 
it were released, and.: swung : out’iVards on hinges 
Uke a door, and disolosed a second door inside. 

. Ha ppening this, a flight off steps were seen just 
beyond; and these led straight, , down into . a 
chamber about twelve feet sq.Uara and seven, or 
veight.feet Mgh; ventilation being cleverly con- 
trived, as in the other case, by a pipe leading 
Up the side of an oiithonse abbve, to , which it 
apparently belonged, " The ‘warehouse t was now 
empty, as its , late contents had been recently 
cleared. 

‘All this was Smith’s work too, I believe?’ 
asktd the doctor. 


‘ Yes,’ replied J emmy ; ‘ entirely. He proposed 
it first, then planned it, and carried it out after- 
wards, doing all the mechanical and carpenter’s 
work with Ms own hands. Ah ! ho was a clever 
chap, he was ; too clever by half to live ! You ’ve 
heard, I suppose, of the manner of his death at 
York?’ The doctor nodded; and Jemmy con- 
tinued ; ‘ It was a sad end, anyhow, for so clever 
and pleasant a yovmg fellow, to come to. All 
along of bad company, I greatly fear,’ added 
Mr James Bellamy, in a highly moral and 
deprecatory tone. 

As the doctor was evidently greatly interested 
in these very original ‘warehouses,’ Bellamy 
proposed to take Mm to another farm nearer 
the coast belonging to a man named Straker, 
who had another ‘ mysterious chamber,’ very 
cleverly contrived. The doctor and Ms colossal 
friend were most kindly welcomed by Stralrer, 
who readily consented to admit the doctor to Ms 
secret Adjoining the stable was' a long narrow 
harness-room, built up against a rough bank about 
sixteen or eighteen leet high. The farther end 
of this room was lined with deals, and running 
across it was a row of stout wooden pegs, whereon 
bridles, hats, coats, &o. were himg. Bolting the 
door — a wise precaution— Straker unscrewed the 
last peg, below which appeared a, brass stud or 
button. Pressing this— luat as in the Other 
cases— a catch was released, and the deal Haim 
moved on a hinge like a door, disclosing a second 
one behind it, wliich led direct into a small 
chamber cut in the bank at the rear, filled 
nearly to the roof with goods all ready for 
removal to the smugglers’ market in the iisual 
way. ■ 

.On re-entering the stable, Straker showed the 
doctor two or three trusses of hay, and. informed . 
him that the interior of each had been' removed 
and replaced by tin cases filled with cambric, 
laces, and suoh-like articles, which could be closely 
packed away. The doctor was also shown several 
pumpkins and large vegetable marrows wMch 
Were carefully cultivated for the express purpose 
of being hollowed out, and reoemng tin oases for , 
the transport of smaller articles which could be 
stowed away inside ; and even turnips were often 
employed in the same curious way ; for such 
very ordinary commodities , as these would, of 
cou]?se, easily pass unsuspected in a common 
markot-cart , going to market on the usual Satur- 
days. 

The doctor was a universal favourite wherever 
he went, and he soon became invol-untarily the 
confidant of all the smugglers round , about ; 
but, to his _ honour be it : recorded, he never 
divulged a single secret that had been confided to 
him ; nor -was he ever; heard even to allude to the 
question of smttggbng during Ms residence .and , 
practice ; and it was not till nearly forty years , 
afterwards, ■when he had retired from the pro- 
fession and .was residing in Loudon, and when 
all those connected with the ‘warehouses’ w'ere 
either dead or had left the neighbourhood, that 
he related the, .cases forming the subject of tlife 
paper: , Many and curious were the smuggling ; 
anecdotes the doctor was in the habit of relating 
in his latter years, and of: the wonderful in- 
genuity, displayed in constructing these secret 
‘ warehouses ’ on the island, as those we have here 
referred .to were by no means : the only ones. 


( 
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Some, indeed, are said to remain unto tliis day ; 
but as the entrances have been built up, their 
existence is wholly unknown to the present 
ocoupicra of the adjoining houses. 


SIX WEEES IN SICILY. 

Now that war and its conaoq^uencea have for 
the present rendered Egypt undesiriihle as a 
wintering-ground for those in search of health,, 
or the larger and ever-increasing luxurious class 
wlio seek to avoid the cold and had weather 
we experience , for so many months in the 
year, there must he many invalids and friends 
of invalids casting ahont in their minds with 
anxious solioituds the query: ‘Where shall we 
go?’ If a few weeks of our pleasant experi- 
ence in the spring of 1881 encourage any to try 
Sicily, wo believe they will not regret following 
our steps. 

Anything more beautiful it is impossible to 
imagine than the entrance to the lovely Bay of 
Palermo, guarded on one side by the massive 
Monte Pellegrino, and on the other by Monte 
Navarino ; while the city, bathed in perpetual 
sunshine, and laved by the calm waters of the 
Mediterranean, lies at the mouth of the rich and 
fertile plain, the Conca d’Oro (Shell of Gold) ; so 
named, we conclude, from the golden fruit which 
hulks BO largely in the exports of Palermo, 
whoso plain is simply a thicket of many square 
liiilea of orange and lemon gardens, stretching 
up to an enbiroling amphitheatre of hills, soane 
of which tower to the height of five thousand feet 
—altogether completing a . picture from which 
any artist might well have drawn as a subject 
for The Plains of Heaven. Eor invalids, Palermo 
is rapidly becoming a favourite winter resort, the 
temperature between night and day being subject 
to.lG.s3 variation there than in almost any other 
kiio wu place. 

The city itself is beautifully clean. The hotels 
are comfortable and well managed, if a little 
expensive— frbm twelve to twenty .francs per 
day according to rooms chosen, or rather, we 
should say, according to airangements made 
before allowing your luggage to be removed 
from the cab. A note here may not he amiss 
to travellers— namely, that we always found 
ourselves in a more inclepeiiclent and better 
position for making a bargain when in a eanfiage 
or cab, instead of the hotel omnibus, which meets 
you at the station, where,, oiice entered, you are 


way to the little temple higher on the hiU. ^ Here 
the best view is to be obtained of the magnificent 

S ect at your feet j or you can gaze and 
er at the magnificent specimens of 'aloes and 
prieldy-pear which in some places dot, in others 
clothe the rocky banks around you, every crevice 
of the rook being flUed with the bright pink star 
of the (SapoMcim Chlatrica, which also creeps 
down into the meadows beneath, shedding a rosy: 
glowing haze on the feeding-ground of a flock 
of wild scrambling picturesque goats. What at 
home would, have been carefully nm’tured, petted, 
and coaxed as individual plants, are here treated 
as denizens of the shrubbery. Geraniums formed 
a hedge of four feet in width, and of eqrial 
heigiit. It was very evident that a good under- 
standing exists between Nature aiid the gardener, 
he not interfering with, hut only humouring 
her in her sweet wilful ways. . 

Before quitting the subject of vegetation, wo 
must not forget to speak of thy truly pictupsque 
olive-trees which line some of the roads in the 
outskirts of Palermo. We had been . alrnbsfc 
ashamed to acknowledge to ourplves a feeHng 
of disappointment on our first 'iiitroduptioh do 
this classic tree. The silver-lined fohage, thin, 
and wanting in mass and impressiyehess— what- 
ever great authorife 10te :Mr Buskin may say 
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tion of tlieir sacred edifioes, The harboric 
gorgeonsness of the rich mosaics of the cathedral, 
and still more i?o of the church attached to the 
ancient royal palace, ia Tery strildng, where 
massive .silver lamps— weighing two or tliree 
litindreclweight— suepondecl from the storied ceil- 
ing, rich in Bible scenes, throw , the dim reli- 
gious light lipon walla dazzling with gold mosaic 
— the whole interior is of this gold ground— nnct 
brilliant with pictures of sacred story. When. 
tlie,s6 mosaics are on a large scale, and viewed 
at a correct di-stance, it is marvellous how capable 
they are of producing pictures of both force and 
beauty ; ns witness the head of our Saviour in 
the tribune of the latter-named church. 

The many changes of race and nation that 
have dominated in .Sicily, have stamped its people 
with strange and striking variety. Handsome 
Moorish faces— living Murillos meeting you at 
every corner, speoinlly handsome in the case 
of young boys and children — abounding .side by 
side with the softer Norman type of blue eyes 
tincl blond hair ; while now and. then the straight 
nose and eyebrow of the Greek tell of the 
strong hold each race has maintained. We should, 
liowevor, he disposed to think the Eastern element 
the most indelible. 

We were struck by the numbers of well-dressed 
young men lounging about in street and caifb 
with a lamentably idle listless air ; but an 
ingeniiou.9 youth thrw light upon the subject 
by reminding us that Palermo is the seat of a 
university 1 

The Oriental love of show is strongly marked 
by the numbers of elegant equipages that grace 
the fashionable drive between the town and 
La Eavorita, a royal Bourbon palace at the base 
of Monte Pellegrino, and built in the rather 
unolassical form of a Chinese pagoda. Unlike 
the solid ideas of the proverbial Scot, who no 
sooner gets his head above water than he makes 
for land, the first ambition of a Palermian on 
feelihg. himself begin to float, is to sport a 
carriage ; his second, to own a box at the theatre ; 
his. third, to, have a dinner other than herbs — 
that is, Salad and macaroni ; and his fourth, to 
own a pirivate and particulier burying-ground. 

A drive : to .tlio Cathedral and Afouastery of 
Monrettle, an, early rich ecclesiastical settlement 
about five or six miles from Palermo, planted 
high on the crest of a hill, makes a charming 
excursion. The marble cloisters, containing above 
two hmidred exquisitely formed small marble 
pillars, each one diftering, from another, but 
forming a complete whole of matchless heauty, 
though now, alas ! stripped of its mosaic coating, 
.testify to the wealth: of these early supporters , of 
.Christianity. 

Another interesting e.xoursion, though of a 
different sort of interest, was to Piano doi Greci, 
an -early Albanian colony, whose inhabitants as a 
body - are understood 'to hold: rather loose and 
heretical views on the binding: nature of some 
ofi‘ the eommandments-wthe tenth, and eighth, in 
.particular. The little town, .stands at the height 
of above two thousand feet from the, level of the 
. ocean, in a : sea - of liills, or rather mountains : ; the 
.[woess to it being by a long winding, yet heauti- 
-folly' co 2 istnioted road; the increasing altitude of 
■'yhioh afforded scope for sudden aim. unlooked- 
for gusts of eold sweeping ivinds, almost as merci- 


less and cutting as the Edinburgh, east winds, 
so grapiliioally immortalised by Sydney Smith, 
and so painfully felt by many a more tender 
pair of lungs since the days of the witty 
divine. 

The cold was so intense, that the weaker hut 
more numerous section of our party threatened 
to strike work, and incite the driver to turn 
his horses’ heads back to the sunny plains of 
Palermo. The mutiny was, however, quelled by 
t]ie clmf de voyage, and on and on we went, 
till at last we found ourselves in, the rough 
steep street of the little ancient town. 

It was evident they were not much in the habit 
of receiving visitors from the outside world, as 
on our turning in to a little caffe for soma 
refreshment, we were qireseatly followed, and 
the doors and windows besieged, by a crowd 
of forty or fifty men, who gradually filled the 
place, taking up their position at every available 
point of view, back-benches, back-doors, and back- 
stairs, and whose coal-black eyes peered at ns — 
with a somewhat alarming and insatiable look 
of wild curiosity — from out of high-peaked Mephis- 
tophelea-like hoods, surmounting the short wide 
brown cloak of the district. On our way back, 
we were much struck, in the loneliest part or 
the wild hill- road, by coming upon a shrine of the 
: Virgin, cut and incased in the rock, and lighted 
for the night by the pious thieves of Piano dei 
Greci. 

. When about half-way on our journey, we 
confess to have experienced a certain amount of 
trepidation at the wild-looking figures, sometimes 
one, sometimes two, and sometimes three or fpiir, 
fierce, reckless-looking men, mounted on horses ,; 
or mules, with long blue cloaks, high peaked hats 
with a jaunty feather, their belts invariably disr 
playing a brace of pistols. These men seemed, the 
very impersonation of our ideas of a real brigand; 
and our fears -were not soothed, but on the contrary 
somewhat heightened, by the convenient-looking 
caves recurriiig ever and again in the lime- 
stone rock. The numerous, camSmen, however, 
etationecl at very frequent intervals were reassur- 
ing, especially as we saw them taking note of our 
number, &c. 

Some of the villages through which we passed 
gave ns a peeji into far-hack Italian, or rather 
Sicilian rural life. .It seemed to be universal 
washing-day — ^a wholesome if unpleasant day ; 
and as nothing reveals more of the habits as 
well ns the resources of the poor than a family 
wash — that is, when rich enough to indulge in 
that luxury- we were much interested in the 
display of linen hanging from bamboo canes— or, 
to , speak .more correctly, from the dried stalks 
of the Indian -corn, which grows freely here- 
stretched in a neighbourly fashion from window 
to window across the narrow rocky street of 
eight or ten feet in width, whose sole attempt 
at paving had been accomqjlished by the roll of 
winter-torrents, . The display was on the. whole 
very oreditahle, if We except the large number 
of hriliiant , fed and yellow Wadded counterpanes, ; 
handsome in themselves, but so large that : 
fear they told tales of serving: as a wholesale 
■family covering. 

, . Oonoerning the fashion of sepulture, we were 
very : much ■ interested, first, by a visit to the 
Capuchin Monastery, where, 'in a long, low- 
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vaulted crypt, the deceased monks to tlie number 
of many hundreds are in a (lialQ-preserved 
state ranged in a standing position along the 
walla, dressed in tlieir black robe, with a rope 
as girdle. It was a ghastly spectacle. 

But if the tincoffmod monks wore a weird sight, 
a thousand times more so were the ranges of the 
dead fashionables of Psilermo, who, laid in glazed 
coffins tier upon tier till nearly reaching the 
roof, were, with their gay unseemly dresses, fully 
exposed to view ; and a strange parody on Dress 
and Death it was to see young girls arrayed in 
mocking silk and tarlatane of the gayest hues, 
with gilt or silvered coronets crowning the glossy 
skull, the bony fingers filled with, faded tinsel 
flowers. A photograph taken in life and health 
was generally attached to each coffin, giving 
name and age, and date of death. 

It is customary for the friends of the deceased 
to visit the jilace on All-Saints’ Day, and in 
some eases even to renew the dress of the 
skeletons. We were glad, however, to hear that 
the municipal government had passed a resolution 
that no further interments should be permitted 
in this manner, which is alike unseemly and 
unhealthy, as a sharp diphtheritic attack, super- 
vening next day to one of our party, proved, 
A loss it will be to ‘the church,^ who claimed 
large sums for the privilege of laying the dead 
in this holy place— -the numbers amounting to 
many thousand bodies. 

We ooiild not help contrasting this Tomb of 
Fashion with the beauty and quiet of the exqui- 
sitely situated new burying-ground lying at the 
foot of Monte Pellegrino, close to the shore, where 
the Mediterranean waves beat a lulling, cadence, 
and where the sleepers are laid, faces eastward, 
as if waiting, almost watching to catch the first 
streak of the great Easter dawn. 


THE OLD OUELEE AND HIS WIFE. 

It may be safely said that no outdoor game 
possesses greater attraction for its votaries or is 
more keenly enjoyed than Curling. It may be 
that this is partly owing to the uncertainty of 
ice lasting long enough to satiate the eagerness 
of the players of the Roaring Game ;* or it may 
be in as great a measure due to the exhilarating 
nature of a pastime that unites all classes of 
people in a bond of fraternity for the time- 
being. . . 

Played on a sheet of ice with large round 
stones, which are hurled or slid from one end 
of ; the rink to the other, the game demands 
much skill on the part of those who strive to 
become proficients | and especially of those who, 
like ;our ‘ Old Curler,’ endeavour to carry off the 
nmqh-ioveted rink;, medal. In many places the 
stones are kept in, a sihaE house by the side of 
the pond or loch, so as to be , handy when required. 
Sonio curling-stones weigh as much as forty 
ponnd.9. and upwards; : Each curler is provided 
with a besom or brooin (cowe) for brushing and 
smoothing; away snow; and other obstacles to the 
progresspf the stones. OrampitSj'Or spiked shoes 
for gripping the ice, are; now rarely used. ;; 


* Under this title, in No, 942, wll he foinid explana- 
.tions o£ many of the terms used in ourfing, and sonie 
, hints as to playing the game. ' 


The enthusia-sm of curlers frequently increases 
with age, and sometimes induces them to go to 
the ice when discretion, or the pleadings of 
anxious friends, would warn them to remain at 
home. The wilfulness of an old Scottish curler 
of humble rank, as set against the soEcitude of 
his ‘ guidwife,’ is in a measure depicted in the 
following lines, which, with aE the compliments 
of the season, and wishing our curling friends 
many a hearty game, we respectfully ofier to our 
readers. 

’Twas winter’s deepest heart. The invading frost 
Had breathed his ohillest breath o’er rippling , 
lakes, 

And changed their laughing looks to glassy stare, 
Their dimpling faces into mirrors bright i 

And keen, o’er which did glide, like phantom 
forms, 

The graceful skaters on their polished steel. 

The morning sun low glinting in the lift 
Had touched the hills with faint and struggling 
beam, 

Then mounting with red glare, was ohnsing swift 
The hoaiy mists from all the hollows deep, 

And smiting with his rays each rime-olad spray. 

The trees stood clothed in splendour, soaroe 
surpassed 

By summer’s green ; while every glistening prism, 
On drooping grass-blade, shone Uko pearl of sea, 

Or gem of Indian mine. 

In cot retired. 

Debate was keenly held, of moment great 
To those concerned ; whereof the tenor riina. 

Quoth the guidman to the guidwife : 

‘ This is the Medal day ; _ 

The’ canid’s the wind, tho ice is keen, 

So I’ll gang to the play.’ 

Quoth the guidwife, wi’ coaxin’ word : 

‘ You wimia gang a fit, man. 

If you are wise, take niy advice, 

And by the ingle sit, man.’ (Jimide) 

I’ve played before in caulder days. 

When glass stood down at zero ; 

Gi’e me my crampits and my brooin — 

I ’ll play like an auld hero.’ 

. ‘ But ye maun mind that was langsyne, 

When you were young aud yauld, man ; (slrcmff) 

Bub now you ’re stiff, your blude is thin — 

And ye have turned auld, man.’ 

‘ With frost like Elis, and icB so keen, 

Tho’ auld, I yet feel young ; 

Sae bring my bonnet and iny idaid, 

Guidwife, and baud your tongue.’ ' , 

‘ All night you graned wi’ rlieuinatioks, {groaned) ! 

. The eauld would nip your man-ow-banes 5 : - 
. Your very blude would freeze, man.’ 

‘.You ’ve ruled me lang enougli, guidwife; 
Tteiipeeked naa mail' I ’ll be ; : 

, . ; I ’ll hae iiiy will— my broom and cramps, 

And to the loch I’ll gae.’ 

' ‘What l td the ice, in sio a day ? 

.ttypu daur cross the floor, man, , 

I’ll mde the Cramps, I ’ll burn tbe cowe, (inom) 

, . ' , And double-bar the door, man.’ 







;,*:In:,CTaUiag pliraSeolog,y, these are ‘pomtg,’'D)tt^iliB com- 
psajatiYely : Baooeflsful aojuoyemeiit of :wMoh' '0ie prize 
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At lianiB sits the anld man, baith dnmpit and donee, 
As the giiidwife, contented now, redds jip the 
house. 

Bnt the co-w she mann milk, and the hens she 
maim feed, 

As the guidmaii reminds her, and bids her make 
speed. 

Forth she goes; when the sly loon jumps up in a 
trioe. 

And ivith bonnet and plaid, slips away to the ice, _ 
Where wi’ laughin’ and daffln’, wi’ mirth and wi’ 
glee. 

Ho ’a welcomed by all, as they stand round tlio tee. 

Ho sides are formed, for e.aeh to-day 
Must single-handed join the play, 

And on his judoment good roly : 

The test is skill of hand and eye. 

Each curler looked with keen-set eye. 

And played with steady hand ; 

But sui'cst aye the old man aimed, 

The deftest of the hand. 

He played the draw, he played the guard, 

The outwiok and the in. 

He struckj he raised, he chapp’d and chipip’d, 
He wick’d and curled in.* 

His points ran up ; he far outstripped 
The ourlei’s young and anld; 

Ho 'won the Modal — thou trudged hamo 
Through driftin’ suaw and oauld. 

Eor oft, as hapipens in our northern clime, 

Bright morning’s promise glowed till mid-day’s 
prime, 

Then shaded o’er with banka of throat’ning cloud. 
While gusty swirls of wind blew keen and loud. 
And blacker gloomed the thicltJy g.athermg storm, 
As nature frowned and darkened. In like form 
The wifely heait. In part, with petulance, : 

But more with deep) anxiety, her glance . 

Went out along the dark and drifting p)ath, 

Till his return, when out she broke in wrath: 

‘You doited, donner’t, daft anld carle, 

In yoiiT ’ve nae mair faith ; 

Fling bye your pilaid — tak’ aff your shoon ; 
This day will bo your death. 

• You now may grane — you now may cough 
Like ony eroupiit wean ; (child) 

Hao mair blame me, nor this anld house, 

But blame the curling stano.’ , 

‘Atweol, guidwife, I pikyed yo aplisk (iHclc) 
When I sot aff the day ; , , 

But the suii was Shinin’ eleay i’ the lift, 

An’ keen w.i8 I to play. , 

I winna say but what ye ’re richt, ; , , : ^ 
Andihatl’m pair to blame; 

'= But see, guidwife— hand outyoiu- haud— 
1’mhrochtlheMedttlham.eI’ 

Ah, well the pjatient husband knew her ways. 

And all the goodness of her heart ; and so 
-With gentle: word and kindly look, ho soothed 
TheruIEodfeelingsbfthepassihghour; 
t He marked with joy the flash of happiness ,1 
That glowed in her at mention of sueees.Si , ■ 

Tho’ for a time she spiight to mask her pride 
With gviimhling words and feiguhd dipcontent, . 
Yet up at length the feelings of her heart; 


Must well, and so they, issued forth in words 
Kevcaling all the wifely warmth tliat burned 
. A sacred'^ flame, to cherish, light, and cheer 
The old man’s days. All frown had passed away 
From off her brows, when thus she smiling spoke : 

‘ Be blessings on your steady hand, 

And on your anld gray pow, man; 

And blessings on the curling stane,s. 

And on your guid broom-eowe, man. 

I ’m proud you have the Medal won 
Upon the loch this day, man ; 

Sac far aiva’j frae ’tween ns twa. 

Let strife for ever stay, man,’ 

The truce was ratified ; with calm content. 

Beside the lightsome hearth, they fondly talked. 
With kindling face and glowing eye, he played 
His games anew, while she her knitting plied. 

Witk joyous heart, to him she listened as 
He ooimted o’er his hard-won victories. 

They talked of days of yore ; re-lived again 
That gladsome hour, when she, with maiden eye. 
First watched him play, and her inspiring look 
New-nerved liis youthful hand and fired his heart 
With flame of kindling love. They talked of days 
Gone by, when round tlio hearth the children played 
Their mimic games with mimic curling stones; 

Or toddling ran, to carry daddy’s broom ; 

But now, all men and maidens grown, their hearts 
Went with them, as they fought the sterner strife 
Of life’s great battles in their varied spfiieres. 

Yet ever and anon oame baok to oheer 

Tho dear old cot they fondly called their home, , 

And hear again their father’s curling feats. , 

But as tlio night grew wilder, with strong gusts 
And roar, that told of death and suffering, 

A wider sweep their kindly feelings took ; . ' 

Their hearts of pity timieA to those on sea, ' 

Or lonely moor, o’ertakon by the atorni f 
Then with calm faith commended all tO:.Hira 
Who cares for all — and slepit the sleop of , peace. 


BOOK GOSSIP, 

AMOSja tho dark things to be assnoiated with 
the year 1882 is the death of Dr John Brown. 
Who does not know Jfa& and Ms Friends ? And. 
who, if the author of J2a6 wa.s not known to 
him or her, docs not wish to have known him? 
Gentle, kind, sympathetic, humorous — not with 
the humour of flippancy, but of good sense and 
ivise insight — beloved of children, and with the 
inspiration of child-nature deep in hi.s own heart. 
Dr Brown was one whom it was an odueation 
to know, and is almost an. act of piety to romem- 
bcr. It is therefore with an interest that has 
ns much of pathos as of pleasure in it, that 
wO now receive another booldet of his pjapora, 
hitherto : unpublished in this country.; It is 
a slight thing of two dozen pages, entitled 
Sor^etlmtg i almit W more of Our Dogs 

(Ectinbvlrgh : David Douglas), but it lias within 
it not a.Bttle which, shows the genial .author at 
hishest.''':,'v' 

■ , The - opening , paper, pU : the littk well among , 
the hills, is marked by the beauties of style which 
characterised almost everything that camo from 
Dr Bro-vWs pep ; and Ills fine oye for natural effeeta 
—the eye of a painter transfused with that of a 
'poet— is hei’e dBlightfiilly exemplified. Again, in 
the papers that folloyr pn Our; Dogs,’:liife:‘sketch 
, of Peter; his account : of the death of , tiat old 
favourite Dick; v, and the life: and adventures 
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of a terrible fellow called Bob, are esqnMtely 
drawn — trutbful and, to use a favourite pbrase 
of bis own, ‘ to the ' quick.’ Here is one of 
Ms dog-anecdotes (wo cannot tMnJc of tam- 
pering further with what the reader must read 
for himself) : ‘ I have a notion that dogs have 
humour, and are perceptive of a joke. In the 
North, a shephercf having sold his sheep at a 
market, was asked by the buyer to lend him 
his dog to talio them home. “ By a’ manner o’ 
means tak Birkie, and when ye ’re dune wi’ him 
just play so ” — making a moveiheiit with his arnl— 
“and he’ll bo hame in a jilfyi" Birkie was so 
clever and useful and gay that the borrower 
coveted him ; and on getting to his farm shut 
him up, intending to keep him. Birkie escaped 
during the night, and took the entire hirsel (flock) 
back to Ms own master !’ 

One of the most beautiful gift-books of the 
season is a volume, from the pen 'of Dr Andrew 
Wilson, entitled Wild Animals and Birds; Their 
Haunts and Habits (London : Oassell, Better, 
Qalpin, & Co.). It is written in the free and 
graceful style which characterise.3 all Dr Wilson’s 
productions, though the subject is dealt with rather 
from the point of view of the artist, than from 
that of the naturalist. The anecdotes given of 
gorillas, lions, tigers, and other of the more 
formidable mammals, are mingled with stories of 
the less ferocious jerce natures — foxes, polecats, 
and" the like, down to the comparatively mnocent 
hares and rabbits. Birds are similarly treated, 
the subjects ranging from the eagle to the wood- 
pigeon. , 

The book is splendidly embellished, the 
woodcuts being among the fmesb which, the art 
of the graver can produce. The various aiiimab 
introduced into the picture.s (drawn by Wolf 
and others) are represented as if among their 
, natural surroiindings, from the jaguar oroirching 
amid the luxuriant tangle and underwood of 
a tropical forest, to the eagle that nurses Its 
callow brood high , up on the dizzy crag, alone 
with the winds and the stars. Between its 
pleasing gossip of wild animals and bird-life, 
and the beauty and suggestiveness of its pictorial 
illustrations, the book cannot possibly fail of 
being a success. ; 

V 

Scotland has been from time to time well sup- 
plied with gazetteers. The first book of this 
description was projected more than half a century 
since by Dr William' Ghambers, who, assisted by 
Ms brother Eobert, produced in 1832 The Gazetteer 
of Scotland, a, thick octavo volume of tipwards . of 
one thousand . pages. The book was' Ml of 
original matter, most of which had been gleaned 
by the elder of the two brothers laboriously 
tramping the country in search of the requisite 
information. Books of a simfrar nature , had also 
been, published by thc itwo literary brothers pre- 
vious to tMs tim6-''^27is Boole ^ of Scotland^ hy 
William Ghambers, and Tho Picture of Scottandi 
by Eobert Chambers. 

To the works on Scottish topography thus 
originated, others on the same lines have sue-, 
oeeded;} ons’ of the latest in this olas ,9 being, 
Gazetteer of Scodaml, by , the Eev. John M. 

^ Wilson (Edinburgh : W. & A. : K. Johnston). 


Those who have occasion frequently to consult 
books of reference upon matters of technical or 
geographical detail, are aware how satisfactoi’y it is 
to find a book which gives yon what you want in 
few words, and without necessitating your wading 
through pages of generalities till you discover 
what you are in search of. Mr Wilson’s Gazetteer, 
though confined within the boards of one, con- 
veniently sized octavo volume, is yet extensive 
enough to embrace every town and village of' 
any importance in Scotland, briefly desoriliod, 
and its topographical position defined. In a 
book such as this, it is impossible to escape 
errors of n certain kind ; but these are not such 
in this case as to render the book an unsafe 
guide, Tlie figures of the population are taken 
from the recent census returns ; and the usual 
information contained in this class of book, such 
as that referring to public works, public buildings, 
churches, schools, is briefly and concisely given. 
The natural features and historical associations 
of the several localities also receive passing aUu- 


A very valuable scries of historical handbooks 
is presently being issued by the Society for the 
Promotion of Cliristian Knowledge, called the 
Early Britain series. The distinctive qualities 
of this scries apparently are, that the volumes 
should not be bulky, that each should embrace 
one aspect of the general sribjeot, and that that , 
aspect should be placed before the reader by a 
scholar of special and comprehensive Icnowledge 
in the particular branch of history under con- 
sideration. Of this series, two voltimes have been 
issued. The first is entitled Anglo-Saxon Britain, . 
by Grant Allen, B.A., and gives a brief sketch 
of Britain under the early English conquerora, „ 
rather from the social_ than from the political 
point of view. ‘The principal obj dot throughout,’ 
says the author, ‘has been to estimate the import- 
anco of those elements in modern British life 
which arc chiefly due to purely English or Low- 
Dutch influences,’ Mr Allen writes in a forcible 
style, and has a good eye for picturesque effects ; 
hence a matter of dry history which might seem 
to some readers unattractive, and even repellent, 
becomes pleasant to peruse and of easy compre- 
hension. 

The other volume that has been issued of this , 
Celtic Britain, by Professor : Ehys. It 


senes is . . . , „ , 

has not quite the same charm of style as renders 
Mr Allens work attractive ; but on the other hand 
it more than makes this , up to the historical 
student by the amount of fresh and interesting 
information wMch 'the, author has : been able to 
offer in couneolaon with the very dark and 
difficidt subject of Celtic origins. One iatorest- 
ing item has reference to the coins, in use 
among the early Britons. It ' has generally 
been assumed, on the authority of Julius 
•Ciesar,- that -no money was current in Britain 
in Ms timej, but : only bronze or pieces of 
iron of a fixed weight to supply its place. 
The passage ,in Offisar’s work in; which this, is 
stated is, however, according to Professor Ehys, 
hopelessly corrupt, : and the manuscripts differ 
■greatly,, some of them ascribing to the Britons; 
the use of coins of gold, and some of bronze, 
British coins have, however, been found, .and, 
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according to the greatest antliority on the subject, 
the inhabitants uf the south of Britain must 
have begun to coin gold pieces from a hrmdred 
to a hundred and fifty years before the time of 
Julius Osesar’s invasion. This of itself is an 
interesting point to determine in the progress of 
civilisation among the early Britons. 

0HKISTMA3 ART PnODUCTlbsS. . 

We Lave received from Messrs S. Hihlesheiiner 
& Oo., fine art publishers, London, a box of 
Gliristmns and Hew Year Cards in rare and 
beautiful designs. These designs are the result 
of a prize competition originated by the above 
firm of publishers, and in connection with which 
prizes were awarded to the amount of two thou- 
sand pounds. It is interesting to note that the 
highest prizea— ranging from the .first (a hundred 
and fifty pounds) to the fifth (twenty-five pounds) 
—were all won by ladies, showibg that the suc- 
cessful cultivation of art for such designs as those 
referred to is well within the range of meful female 
aocoinpli.shin6ntg. The designs have been exqui- 
sitely copied by the chromo-lithograph process, 
and many of the Cards are deserving of perma- 
nent preservation. 

THE MONTH. 

SOIBNCB AND ARTS. , 

.The account which Mr Colquhoun lately read 
before the Eoyal Geographical Society of his 
explorations in the South China Borderlands 
was full of interest, chiefly because there have 
.been previously only three European expeditions 
which covered the same ground. We no longer 
wonder at this, when we hear what an antipatliy 
the natives show towards foreigners. In the 
provinces of Kwang-timg and Kwang-si there 
were 'marked signs of this animosity, for the 
people :in,ohbed the travellers and hooted at them 
with cries of Eanqui-to (Foreign devil). But 
the feelings of the people towards strangers can 
best be estimated from the fact that no mission- 
aries of any sect whatever have yet dared to 
settle, in thia_ part of the country, although some 
have done: so. in tlie provinces to the north. 

One most interesting portion of Mr Colquhoun’s 
paper dealt with the Opium question, about which 
we have heard so much withm recent years. He 
declares: that the use : of the drug has a most 
'injurious effect vipon. tlie, Chinese, hut that the 
aborigines, drink a rice spirit, and do not touch 
opium. ; He does not see how the opium con- 
sumption can be stopped ; for although : the 
government iss^ie edicts against its cultivation 
and exportation, the poppy is often to bo seen 
'growing .under the . shadow of : official- courts, 
and it is not uncommon to see mandarins lying , 
in their sedan-chairs in a state; of stupor from, 
the .drug,, Mr Colquhoun believes that if the 
lexportation of opium, from our Indian.' posses- 
:,sions 'Were: to cease immediately, its consumption 
•in China : would not be .permanently checked, 
for a ' larger area, of country would be devoted 
to .its oultivation. 


lot be .permanently checked, 
of country would be devoted 


The .Coimcil' of the , Geographical Society have 
completed all arrangements ; lor the forthcoming 
.expedition to Africa; and Sir Thomson, after 
slaying some months at Zanzibar, getting ready 


his goods and staff, will probably start on his 
dangerous mission in tlie early spring. The 
exp^ition is purely geographical, and its direc- 
tion is towards the east and north-east of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. But it is more than probable 
that a skilled naturalist will accompany it. Mr 
Thomson’s task is no easy one, a great portion 
of the country to be traversed being of the most 
desolate description, where no provisions can be 
had, and ■where even water is scarce. Added to 
these discomforts is the fear of bands of roving 
Masai,' whose lawless doings have scattered peace- 
ably disposed tribes, and stopped cultivation. 
The expenses of the expedition are estimated at 
two thousand pounds, which will be defrayed by 
the Geographical Society. 

Mr Muybridge’s famous photographs of animals 
in motion seem to have given a great impetus to 
the contrivance of simple apparatus for exhibiting 
such pictures in series, so that they con he brought 
quickly before the sight one after the other, 
giving the impression of actual movement. The 
French popular scientiflo paper La Nature gives 
a desci’iptiou of one of these little machines, 
which can be used by the help of an ordinary 
lamp-light. It has two lenses, the duty of one 
being to throw the image of a background — • 
magic-lantern fashion — on to a screen ; whilst 
the other lens is devoted to the photographs of 
the nxoving figure. In this way a very natural 
result can he brought about. The apparatus 
referred to is by M. Eeynaud, and he calls it 
the Praxinoscope, a name, hy-the-hy, borrowed 
from a contrivance of a somewhat similar char- 
acter introduced in this country many years 
ago. ■ 

At the recent Photographic Exhibition in 
London, there was exhibited a new form of lamp 
for taking portraits at nigbt. Everybody knows, 
what a wonderful light can be obtained by 
burning a few inches of magnesium wire. In 
this lamp the same medium is employed, but 
instead of being consumed in: the ordinary way, 
it is burnt in an atmosphere of pure oxygen, 
The light , given is sufficiently inten.se: to allow 
. of a picture being taken in a fraction of a 
second. 

Mr Fletcher of "Wariungton — ^whose gas-.stoves 
and other labour-savers have been already 
noticed in these pages— records that the variou.3 
Electric Light Companies are exceedingly good 
customers for gas. Most of those Companies have ' 
been supplied by him with gas apparatus, and ' 
some to a very large extent. The gas .Companies 
have certainly not taken advantage of the more, 
brffUant light dealt .in by their rivals. But an 
exception must he named in the .Anisterdom .Gas 
Company, -vyhose various offloeis, : engine-room, &o., 
are lighted: by ihcande,sqent eleotrio globe, s, the 
iftotiVe-power for driving the dyhamd-iaachine.' 
for feed] ng them being furnished by a gaa-eiigitte. 
Whetlier the Company intends this installation 
as a trial of the strength of its rival, or whether 
the . supply of the electric light is going to- he:, 
imdertaken conjointly with gas, wo do not know ;' 
but in either case our Dutch friends have ex- . 
Mbited an intelligent interest for the welfare: of 
their shareholders. 

. Those who have never looked through a tele- 
scope, and have merely heard : of sun-spots" as 
mysterious visitants which seem, to have a cuiAous 
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iafluence on harvests, -vintages, olimatio conditions 
generally, and even npon commercial panics, have 
had an opportunity ol seeing a remarkably large 
one with their unaided vision. During a recent 
fog in the Metropolis, this huge spot could be 
plainly seen on the red disk whose rays tried 
to pierce the mist, and was so prominent that it 
could not escape the notice of the most casual 
observer. Mr F. Brodie, E.R.A.S., describes 
this spot as seen through a powerful telescope. 
He says that it is not only unusually large, but 
is making very rapid transformations of shape, 
which are of exceeding interest. 

It has been the fond dream of many a musician 
that if he could only dot down, or get somebody 
else to dot clown for him, the outpourings of his 
genius as he lays hi.s hands upon the keys and 
breaks forth into melody, he woilld he on the 
road to fame and fortune. The literary man 
has his scribe, and even the busy solicitor or 
merchant ha.s his shorthand writer to whom he 
can dictate letters which only require his sig- 
nature to make them complete. But liitherto the 
musician has had no such advantage ; his 
crotchets, quavers, and semiquavers have had to 
he spelt out npon the stave, with the aggravating 
feeling of ideas flowing faster than the power to 
give them permanence. The pianist need now 
no longer despair. After innumerable attempts 
in past times to construct an apparatus which 
woiud print off characters representing any piece 
played on' its keyboard, one has at last been 
devised which is sncoessful. Its outward form 
is that of an ordinary cottage pianoforte, hut 
hidden underneath the keys is a cylinder covered 
with paper. Upon this paper, certain little nibs 
attached to the rinder-side of the keys make their 
mark, after heiii" supplied by mechanical means 
with suitable ink. This transcribed harmony- 
can afterwards be readily translated into the ordi- 
nary musical notation, a task which is said to 
he sufficiently simple to be undertaken by a person 
of ordinary intelligence. 

Certain teleplionio experiments nt Havre have 
proved so promising in their results, that it has 
been proposed to establish a regular system be- 
tween that city and the various vessels at anchor 
in the roads. For this inirpose a pontoon struc- 
ture, which will form the floating terminus of 
this oiirioua system of maritime communication, 
will be placed at soiha distance from the land, 
and neighbouring vessels wilT send their messages 
to it. There are many places on our own coasts 
where a similar arrangement, would he of immense 
'.■service. '■ 

Fireproof paper is being made from ii mixture 
of yegetable'flbre, asbestos, boraxj and almuj in 
certain defuiite proportions ; while an ink, also 
indestructible by fire,, for , writing upon it, is pf 
the usual constituents, mth the addition of .gra,' 
phite, Another novelty from the paper-mills ;is a 
luminoits and: waterproof oardboard, : presumably 
intended for night advertising. The luminosity 
is : . produced by . the same means ,as that in 
Balmain’s luminous paint ; and the cardboard 
owes its waterproof quality to the :mnploynieht 
in, its manufacture of bichromate, of potash . and 
gelatine. These two: agents: , wdien pomhined, 
become insoluble after: exposure to light. .With: 
such a self-iUumiuating Bu'bstancei, there:: is now 
no reason why the names of streets and the aum^ 


hers of houses should not he as distinct by night 
as by day. We observe that the Town Council of 
Edinbnrj>h have resolved to make an experiment 
in thk direction with a number of streets within 
the city, in order to ascertain practically what 
benefits may be derived after dark by street names 
and house numbers being rendered luminous, 

It may be mentioned also that the fire-resisting 
properties of asbestos may bo communicated to 
ordinary paint. .Paint, mixed with asbestos liquid, 
is, we understand, largely used in America for 
several purposes, such as coating -wood exposed 
to heat. Three coats will render wood fire-proof, 
and it is found especially serviceable in hot 
climates, whore wooden houses are general, to 
serve as a preventative against fire and as a non- 
conductor to keep the house cool. 

M. Lacroix, a Paris chemist, has introduced 
a new form of pencil, which will prove useful 
to those engaged in painting on glass or china. 
Eesembling the ordinary cedar pencil in outward 
appearance, the lead is represented by a coloured 
mixture of a vitrifiable nature. By drawing on 
roughened glass or upon vmglazed porcelain 
with this crayon, the material can afterwards 
be exposed to the heat of a muffle or crucible, 
with me re.9ult that the lines of colour are burnt 
in and rendered permanent. 

The JVeu) York Hemld correspondent of the 
party who "went in search of the crew of the 
ill-fated Jeanette has made some interesting notes 
relative to the inhabitants . of Northern Siberia. 
Among other items, he mentions that they ha-ve 
wonderfully beautiful teeth, even old men of 
sixty and seventy years possesising natural sets 
of pearly whiteness. Indeed, they are altogether ' 
free from the dental suffering and decay which 
seem inseparable from high civilisation. He 
attributes this immunity from a very distress- 
ing form of ailment principally to the simple 
food which these people indulge in, particularly 
the fermented sour-milk, which is such a power- 
ful anti-scorbutic ; and also to the curious practice 
which prevails among them of chewing :v after 
every meal the resin from a species of fir-tree, 
for the purpose of clearing their teeth froin 
adherent particles of food. 

We hear so much about the transniission of 
energy by electrical means, that -we are apt, to 
lose sight of the fact that other nUtoral .forces 
can be employed in a like manner.: : Tlib energy 
of the hydraulic ram we: well : khblv ; tahybe 
transmitted by , piping made : specially to with- 
stand the pressure of the yyater, hut hitherto air 
has not been so much used asTt niiglit be for such 
a purpose. In .Baris,: however, a sjf stem of : trans- 
mitting energy ■ by means of air is a'bout to .be 
tried, and as: the plan seems to be: a promising 
one, w'e shall look: forward with interest : to its 
:development.: : : 

With, remect 'to our recent remarks regarding 
the uhsatisraefory official reports on the artifioial 


been using .Hibb’S: exbaust-fan, has kindly given 
■US : some particulars of his experience. On one 
day the, hay. frofii a field of twelve acres .was 
carried, , carted, and stacked, the . rain being so 
incessant that the , men employed were mil wet 
tImoUgh... , The : temperature of the resulting stack 
after a. short time rose to one hundred and eighty 
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degrees ; tlie fan was then set to -work and quickly 
reduced it to eighty degrees. This rise, and 
reduction of temperatiira by the fan, went on for 
three weeks, -when the liay was dry and in first- 
rate condition. ^ A field of clover and two or 
three stacks of oats were treated in the same way, 
which under ordinary conditions would have been 
quite spoiled. Mr Streeter speaks very highly of ■ 
the action of the little machine, the cost of wliich 
is only twelve pounds. 

Professor Graham Bell, the father of Telephony, 
lately read a paper before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, on the 
electrical experiments which were made with _ a 
view to discover the whereabouts of the bullet in 
President Garfield’s body. He pointed out that 
the induction balance, in conjunction with a 
telephone, would indicate by a peculiar splutter- 
ing sound the ipresence of a leaden hnllet five 
inches away from iti In the case of the wounded 
President, this peculiar noise became evident when 
the instrument passed over a particular region ; 
but, curiously enough, this did not indicate the 
position of the assassin’s hullet, but was produced 
by fi, steel spring in the mattress under the 
■ patient’s bed. The apparatus has been much 
improved, and now Proiessor Bell is of opinion 
that the exact position of a hnUet in any part 
of the hmnan body can be noted without the 
least difficulty. 

Sir John Lubbock, whose industry is scarcely 
excelled by the bees he , studies so oaiefidly, 
has submitted to the Limifflan Society some 
further observations referring to those insects. 
These observations relate more especially to 
their appreciation of sound, with a view to 
determine whether there is any real value 
in the popular idea that bees are influenced 
when swarming by the sound of clanging 
kettles, &o. Since the time of Aristotle, this 
notion has prevailed, and although experienced 
apiarists have little faith in it. Sir John Lubbock, 
without oommittiug himself to any decided 
ojiinion, believes that the insects may hear over- 
tones of sounds which are beyond our range of 
hearing; In his experiments, he trained bees to 
come , for honey to a mu.sical-box which was kept 
going for i seyqral: hours a day for a fortnight. 
It was placed during the time on a lawn eWe 
to a window ; aiterwards it , was removed to the 
house, and, while still playing, was placed out of 
sight, although only a few yards from where it 
formerly stood. The bees failed to fine! it; hut 
-they .readily cams to it for the honey, when 
shown to them ; proving that so far as : regards 
sounds audible to us, they exhibit little aiiprcr 
.oiationnf them. • . 

Some years ago,. Mr Douglas Galtoii,, P.E;S,, 
contrived a whistle the note of which could be: 
altered at will ttntil a pitch Was reached qxiite 
inaudible by any human ear,. But that a sound, 
really ; existed was proved by the effect on a 
.sensitiva flame, whenever this apparently dnmb 
whistle was blown in: its vicinity. By this instru- 
ment ..it might be: possible to determine whether 
I Sir John Lubbock’s: surmise regarding the bees’ 
appreciation of overtones is correct. It is just 
possible that there may not/ be sounds pervadiag 
all: nature; : which, thoiTgh inattdible : to mankind, 

; delight tli 6 :mor 0 humble denizens of the globe. 

A new signalling experiment has bfeen made 


fer" 


in Paris by M. Mangiu, a/ member of the Aoaddmie 
d’Adrostation. He filled a .small balloon with 
pure hydrogen, which is lighter, and therefore 
has greater ascending powers than ordinary coal- 
gas, and hung in its centre, in the midst of the 
gas, a Swan incandescent lamp. . The balloon, 
which was made of a translucent material; was 
well illuminated, and could be seen from some 
distance. Moreover, by interrupting the ClUTent 
in connection with the lamp, the Morse alphabet 
could be easily spelt out in the form of long 
and short flashes. This experiment is, we fancy, 
more remarkable for its ingenuity than for its 
practical value. The double wire for carrying 
and returnmg the current must be of a cei’taiii 
thicknB,3s, and its weight would of course limit 
the altitude of the machine. 

A recent Eeport by M. Girard, director of the 
municipal laboratory of Paris, shows that the art 
of adulteration is carried on there with great skill 
— indeed we may look upon it as a fine art and a 
scientific pursuit combined. Currant jelly, with- 
out a particle of currant juice in it, is manufac- 
tured from a kind of sea- weed, coloured with 
fuchsine, and flavoufed with a mixture of acetic 
ether, tartaric and other adds. Other favourite • 
compounds supposed to be produced from natural 
fruits, have their flavours made up from still 
more doubtful chemical combinations. Plour is 
largely adulterated with mineral agents, sometimes 
of a poisonous nature, plaster of Paris and; sulphate 
of baryta being common; and the staff of life 
itself when thus . injured is often insufficiehtly 
baked, so that its weight may bo increased. 

According to the Vienna Agricnltwal GaMte, 
it has recently been discovered that : meerschaum . ■ 
pipes of excellent quality, susceptible of , the 
highest polish, and even more roacllly ooloiirahle 
than the genuine spiuma di mwre, may be , made 
of potatoes. The familiar tuber, it seems, is well 
qualified to compete with the substance known 
to commerce as ‘meerschaum clay.’ . Its latent 
virtues in this direction are developed by the 
folloiving treatment. Having been carefully 

E eeled, and its ‘eyes’ extracted, the potato is 
oiled unintermittently for tMrty-six hours in 
a mixture of sulphiuio acid and water, after 
which it must be squeezed in a press until 
every drop of natural or acquired moisture is 
extracted from it. The re.siduum of this simple 
process is a hard, block of delicate creamy white 
hue, every wMt , as suitable for the manufacture 
of ornamental and artistically executed pipe-heads 
as the finest clay.' The potato, moreover, dealt 
with in the manner aboVe described, promises to 
prove a formidable rival to the elephant’s tusk.- 
As potatoes are plentiful all over the world, and 
are likely to remain so, whilst elephaata, are, 
comparatively . speaking, rarities, mankind at; large 
may: be, fairly congratulated upon thd: discovery 
of a substitate for ivory which can be produced 
in unlimited quantities and at an almost nominal 
cost, taking into consideration the difference of 
price between: a pound of potatoes and a pound 
of elephant’s tusk.: 

From official returns, it appears that m- India, 
during 1881, no fewer than 18,670 human beings 
were killed by snalses, and 2769 by ‘wild animals;’ 
whilst 43,609 head of cattle were ; in like manner 
destroyed. As a set-off to this, terrible loss; we 
learn that 264,968: snakes : and . 16,274: ‘ wM 
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animals’ were- destroyed,' and Upwards of ten 
thousand pounds ’ paid by tile Indian government 
for tlieir destruction. In a country such na India, 

1 where deadly snakes abound, and where the 
: natives are in the habit of going with hare feet 
and. limbs, the annual sacrifice of human, life 
must eontihue to be more, or less appalling. 

^ A method of cuting herring and other kinds of 
fish has been introduced by Mr George. Leach, of. 
Hull. Mr Leach’s plan consists in the application, 
i ■ of machinery to the curing of fish, and particularly' 

, to the ‘ bloateriiig’ of lieiTings, in place of the slow 
and otherwise unsatisfactory processe.? by manudl 
. labour. The mechanism employed is contained in- 
three towers or chambers, rising to a height of 
twenty-four feet, through which the fish, either 
spitted or placed back downward on whework 
grills, are xiassed, and undergo successively the 
process of drying, smoking, and _ cooling' Mr 
Leach estimates that such an establishment would 
be able to bloater seventy-one barrels, p? forty- 
seven thousand lierrings, or cure six and a half 
tons, or eighteen thousand six hundred finnan 
haddocks, every ten hours ; and that tw* hundred 
and fifteen thousand sprats, carried /bn creeper 
nets, instead of spits or grills, could bb dealt with 
in the same time ; also, that by liis system a 
barrel of herring— equal to six hundred fish — can 
be bloatered at a coat of sixperoe, as against one 
shilling and nineponoe, the presint cost, . 
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A WOSroEU]rni.' TIMBER REaiOH. 

QnoTim from The Goloni(S md India, %ve learn 
that in the Ear West, in. a lovely country which 
once belonged to Euglaid, but was afterwards . 
ceded to the United Stafcs, there grows the finest 
body of timber in the vorlcl. Eir and pine, and 
oak and cedar, of unsurpassed quality aud practi- 
' cally Unlimited iu quantity, clothe the mountains, 
overhang the rivers, sud shadow the jplaina of the 
Puget : Sound district . in Washington Territory. 
Oh a moderate estimate it is calculated that this 
region will yield tfe enormous and unimaginable 
quantity of one lundred and sixty thousand mil- 
lion feet of 'valuable timber. : The trees attain 
a remarkable jdevelopmeht both of height and 
beauty. The l^ilo-w fir is frequently found grow- 
ing to. a heighthf two hundred qnd fifty feet j the 
wmte cedar : to one hundred feet, with a girth of 
over sixty few ; the wliite oalc to seventy feet in 
height) ; whist ordinary sized speoiinena of the 
sugar-pine/ yield from six to eight thousand feet 
of hiiubeStach. Eor long after its discovery, this 
maryellousf'.s'tore of .timber remained undisturbed, 
its prime® qitiethess , unbroken by the sound 
of the ubodiaan’s axe. But in 1851 a saw-mill 
was buit on . Puget Sound, and thenceforward 
continuily increasing imnads were made upon 
the forest,’ .until to-day no fewer than fifteen such 
mills pe at work upon it. The largest of these, 
has ,a. cutting ca^city of two hundred thousand 
feefryer diem. DurinAthe year 1881; the export 
oflu/nber from Puget Sound, amounted to nearly 
one /hundred and seventy-ibur million one liiin- 
dyed and seventy-six thousand seven hundred 
feet,' valued at , nearly two: million doHars j and 


it is calculated that since the establishment of the 
first saw-mill about two thousand five hundred • 
million feet have been cut. Yet in spite bfphis 
great tax upon them, wo are told that the forest 
remains for the most, part in virgin condition, 
except for a short distance from the banlcs of the 
streams and estuaries. 

AN AMEEICAJir conEIDENOB TRICK. 

Much has been said and written aboxit the 
simxfiicity on laud of pioor Jack-tar. Now, let 
me relate a true story, in which I, second-mate 
of the Ocean Queen — we will say — played a 
consxucuous part. 

We had had a tough passage from the Cape, got 
stranded, and hove-to once or txvice ; then, oaipo 
heavy seas and high winds that bore us out of oiir 
course ; hence all hands were glad enough when 
we got into port. New York City. It was the 
first time I had set foot in Yankeeland, so qier- 
haps it is a bit excusable if my first impression 
was a curious and lasting one. The boatswain — 
a very good fellow, open-hearted as any of his 
kind — and myself were waUcing down one of the 
princijial thoroughfares of the city, ■when our 
glances at one and the same time alighted upon 
a kid glove lying in the street. One of us — I 
forget which— picked it up, and with an ejacula- 
tion — ^from both — discovered a lady’s gold ring 
set with stones fixed in one of the fingers. . In the 
flush of ostonislnueut at onr good luck, before 
even we had decided upon what to do, a gentle- 
man tapped ns on the shoulder and in a few , words 
informed us that he had been an eye-witness 
of the discovery, and could, if we so desired, 

! give us information respecting its value and best 
method of its most profitable disposal, he having 
been, he said, ‘ at one time in the trade.’ 

We listened, and were wiUing to consent to the 
new-comer’s taking one-third the profit in ex- 
change for the ‘ valuable information]’ Hereupon, 
the latter, stating as Ms reason his having business 
that called him up-couutry that very day, mag- 
nanimously proposed to sacrifice his share for, 
‘Say, five qDounds doivn ; an’ I guess it’s no bad 
bargain ye’re mafciu’,’ he added with all good 
temper and much good-will ; then commencing 
to give evidence of his knowledge and past experi- 
ence ‘in the trade,’ by drawing attention to the 
eighteen carat gold, the purity of the ‘fii’Bt-'water f 
stones, &c. 

Eive pounds down! We, were -flush -of coin, 
and momied to be more than generous. , ;My mato , 
was ready at once to agree to the arrangeinent j 
but for myself I felt a siidden niieasiness, a fahit 
sort of suspicion, and ;wheu o,aUe,d upon for , my 
consent, expressed ] my ' dismolination, - The boat- 
swain grew :somewhat warm j but I was determined 
and obduralo. I 'would not assent, ■ Bather would 
I - have nothing whatever to . do with it, I aaid. 
Very well, . then ; he would. Tire . bargain was 
struck.: , The money passed hands. The stranger , 
simltegly . bade us good-day, wishing, us many 
pleasant voyages and .inahy more such : , strokes, 
of luck, and .was ^ohe ; leaving : my mate - and 
self, dhe former mmua five pounds of his hard 
earinngs, but in: ,p of un old kid glove, 

.a. piece of Brummagem]: jewellery, worths — as he 
®terwardB leamt to his sad experience— sixpence, 
and a mind full to distraction of . ' valuable infor- - 
mation !' 
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A NEW TOnPEDO-BOAT. 

The -latest engine of torpedo-warfare, and one 
that is not unlikely to entirely supersede oijr 
IShglish torpedo-boats, is Nordenfeldt’a new suh-, 
marine boat, which was recently launched at 
Harlswick in Sweden, This terrible adjiinot of 
our modern destructive warfare is fitted with 
^ engines indicating one hundred horse-power, and 
will, it is said, easily attain a speed of fifteen miles 
an hour above, and thirteen miles below, the 
surface of the water. The vessel is sunk to the 
: required depth by the admission of water into 
tanks ; but it is only intended to be submerged 
to . the depth of a foot or so when about to attack 
an enemy’s ship. When the work of destruction 
is complete, the boat re-emerges from the water 
by the operation of special automatic machinery. 
The hull itself, which is constructed of Swedish 
steel, of a minimum thickness of half an inch, is 
of the cigar pattern, and is only with difficulty 
visible even when floating on the sm'face. The 
length is sixty-four feet, and the diameter about 
eight, the engine-room being seven and a half 
feet in height ; and the gross W’eight of the whole 
vessel when fully manned and equipped is sixty 
tons. A sort of glass hell-shaped helmet rises 
from the centre of the boat, and into this the 
captain puts his head when under water, thus 
commanding an all-round view and enabling him 
to. direct the general movements of the craft. 
In case of accidents, the hull is divided into 
water-tight compartments ; and extra pumping- 
machinery is provided, to he used in the event 
of any portion of the automatic apparatus failmg 
■ to raise the vessel to the surface, toio crew con- 
sists of three men, and the armament of four 
torpedoes, two being of the ‘fish’ pattern, and 
two of the ordinary spar or pole species. Against 
such an insidious foe as this Nordenfeldt boat, 
it is obvious that the ordinary wire-netting for 
the defence of ironclads from the hitherto ein- 
ployed torpedo-boats, will be useless ; and unless 
further means of defence are now provided, 
warfare dvitli our present huge vessels promises 
more tban, : ever to become a thing of the 
past. 

OIU ON THE WATEE, 

On the 4th of December, Captain Brice, one 
of the inspectors Of the Board of Trade, was in 
Aberdeen, watching experiments for the purpose 
: of rendering the passage of vessels over the bar 
, safe in stormy weather, by pumping , oil xipon 
the water. A heavy south-westerly gale was 
. blowhig. Just before the experiments comT, 
mehced, the ship Cfeaoid of Peterheacr had a 
narrow ; escape, while inakiiig , for the harbour 
entrance.: Since experiments were first made,' 

. some ' alterations :hav6 . been effected , in the pipes, 

. adding greatly to, the effloiency of the system. , 
Seal-oil was used. After , the pumps had been 


at w'orlc twenty minutes, the crested ivaves, ivhich 
were .dashing with great fury against the piers, 
became greatly assuaged, and the entrance ivas 
rendered safe. The experiments were considered 
successful. 

NEW GUAED-EAin FOE MSHINS-BOATS AND 
OTHEE VESSELS. 

\ There can he no doubt that the low gunwales 
of our fislung-bpat.s, whilst affording the greatest 
facilities fur working their nets, are at the saine 
time, a fruitful source of danger in stormy 
weather. It has lately been sought to remedy 
this defect by various devices, the great points 
to be aimed at being the construction of a mov- 
able guard-rail of sufficient height and strength 
to afford protection, and yet of such a character 
as to admit of being raised and lowered, in whole 
or in pMt, with ease and rapidity. A new guard- 
rail, with this object, has been designed by Mr 
John Gunn, of Golspie. The rail is hinged and 
folding, and lies in a groove along the gunwale 
when not iff actual use, and is then bo entirely 
out of the ’way as not in the slightest degree 
to embarrass \the working of the nets. The rail 
may be used ‘*111 sections. It consists of a row 
of standards a\out two feet in height and about 
two feet apart, with a continuous top-rail. The 
cost of fitting a 'first-class boat — say of forty feet 
keel — with the tety-rail will, we understand, 
he from ten to twelve pounds. 


Vohmie XIX. of th Fourth Series of ChAmbees’s 
J OUENAL is now compUed, price Nine Shillinffs. 

A Title-page and Indie, price One Penny, have iepi 
prepared, and may he ori^rea through dny hooh^lmi : 

An elegant cloth case fr Unding the whole cf the 
iiwnhers for 18S2 is also ready, . 

SacJi numbers to completeK^ets may at all times be 

had. . •!;, 


In our next Fart xoill'be Resented the opening 
chapters of a Navel ofpoiverj^ interest, entitled 

ONE FALSE, BOTJl EAIE. 

Br John B. Haew^Pd, 

Author of Lord FemdtJi, Lady Fl%ia, The Tenth 
Pari, fee. v 

In the next Part of the jomiaf; will also be 
given, amongst other offerings of varied interest, 
the first portion of a Story, entitled 

EOE HIMSELE ALON3. 


By T. Speioht, 
Author of Begmnhagh, &c. 

END Olf NINETEENTH VOLUME. 
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